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BOOK V.—CHAPTER 


[1.1 We might somewhat marvel what 
the Apostle St. Paul should mean to 


say that “ covetousness is idol- | 


Of Oblations, 
Foundations, 


Endowments, tice of men did not shew that 


guhes. al ἫΝ whereas nature requireth God | 
vetuity of Re- © t0 be honoured with wealth, 
tas, which we honour for the most part 


purpose being 
chiefly fulfill- 
ed by the Cler- 
gy’s certain 
and sufficient 
maintenance 
must needs by 
alienation of 
church livings 


wealth as God. Fain we would 
teach ourselves to believe that 
for worldly goods it sufficeth 
frugally and honestly to use 
them to our own benefit, with- 
out detriment and hurt of oth- 
be made frus- ers; or if we go a degree far- 
Bate. ther, and perhaps convert some 
small contemptible portion thereof to char- 
itable uses, the whole duty which we owe 
to God herein is fully satisfied. But foras- 
much as we cannot rightly honour God un- 
less both our souls and bodies be sometime 


employed merely in his service ; again sith | 


we know that religion requireth at our 
hands the taking away of so great a part 
of the time of our lives quite and clean 
from our own business and the bestowing 
of the same in his, suppose we that nothing 
of our wealth and substance is immediate- 
ly due to God, but all our own to bestow 
and spend as ourselves think meet? Are 
not our riches as well his as the days of our 
life are his? Wherefore unless with part 
we acknowledge his supreme dominion by 
whose benevolence we have the whole, how 
give we honour to whom honour belongeth, 
or how hath God the things that are God’s 2 


“airy 44,” if the daily prac- | 


1 would know what nation in the world did . 


ever honour God and not think it a point of 


44 [Col. iii. 5. 
[3] [Col. in. 5.] 
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their duty to do him honour with their very 
goods. So that this we may boldly set 
down as a principle clear in nature, an 
axiom which ought not to be called in ques- 
tion, a truth manifest and infallible, that 
men are eternally bound to honour God 


| with their substance in token of thankful ac- 


knowledgment that all they have is from 
him. To honour him with our worldly 
goods, not only by spending them in laws 
ful manner, and by using them without of- 
fence, but also by alienating from ourselves 
some reasonable part or portion thereof and 
by offering up the same to him as a sign 
that we gladly confess his sole and sove- 
reign dominion over all, is a duty which all 
men are bound unto and a part of that very 
worship of God which as the law of God 
and nature itself requireth, so we are the 
rather to think all men no less strictly bound 
thereunto than to any other natural duty, 
inasmuch as the hearts of men do so 
cleave to these earthly things, so much ad- 
mire them for the sway they have in the 
world, impute them so generally either to 
nature or to chance and fortune, so little 
think upon the grace and providence from 
which they come, that unless by a kind of 
continual tribute we did acknowledge God’s 
dominion, it may be doubted that in short 
time men would learn to forget whose ten- 
ants they are, and imagine that the world 
is their own absolute free and independent 
inheritance. 

[2.] Now concerning the kind or quality 
of gifts which God receiveth in that sort, 
we are to consider them partly as first they 
proceed from us, and partly as afterwards 
they are to serve for divine uses. In that 
they are testimonies of our affection towards 


4 Oblations perpetual: Churches: Church Ornaments. 


God, there is no doubt but such they should 
be as beseemeth most his glory to whom 
we offer them. In this respect the fatness 
of Abel’s sacrifice #4 is commended, the 
flower of all men’s increase assigned to God 
by Solomon “5, the gifts and donations of 
the people rejected as oft as their cold af- 
fection to God-ward made their presents to 
be little worth. Somewhat the heathens 
saw touching that which was herein fit, and 
therefore they unto their gods did not think 
they might consecrate any thing which 
was ‘6 impure or unsound, or already given 
or else not truly their own to give. 

[3.] Again in regard of use, forasmuch 
as we know that God hath himself no need 
of worldly commodities, but taketh them 
because it is our good to be so exercised, 
and with no other intent accepteth them 
but to have them used for the endless con- 
tinuance of religion, there is no place left 
of doubt or controversy but that we in the 
choice of our gifts are to level at the same 
mark, and to frame ourselves to his known 
intents and purposes. Whether we give 
unto God therefore that which himself by 
commandment requireth; or that which the 
public consent of the Church thinketh good 
to allot; or that which every man’s private 
devotion doth best like, inasmuch as the gift 
which we offer proceedeth not only as a 
testimony of our affection towards God, but 
also as a mean to uphold religion, the exer- 
cise whereof cannot stand without the help 
ef temporal commodities; if all men be 
taught of nature to wish and as much as in 
them lieth to procure the perpetuity of good 
things, if for that very cause we honour and 
admire their wisdom who having been 
founders of commonweals could devise how 
to make the benefit they left behind them 
durable, if especially in this respect we pre- 
fer Lycurgus before Solon and the Spartan 
before the Athenian polity, it must needs 
follow that as we do unto God very accept- 
able service in honouring him with our sub- 
stance, so our service that way is then most 
acceptable when it tendeth to perpetuity. 

[4.] The first permanent donations of 
honour in this kind are temples. Which 
works do so much set forward the exercise 
of religion, that while the world was in love 
with religion it gave to no sort greater re- 
verence than to whom it could point and 
say, “ These are the men that have built 


) 


44 [Gen. iv. 4.] 

45 [ Prov. iii. 9. ynxyan7$> mK D “not only with 
« the first, but with the best, of all thine increase.” ] 

46 « Purum, probum, profanum, suum.” Fest. lib. 
« xiy. [p. 397. ed. Dacerii. “ Puri, probi, pro- 
 funi, sui auri dicitur in manumissione sacrorum 
“ causa: ex quibus puri significat, quod in usu 
“ spurco non fucrit ; probi, quod recte excoctum, 
“ purgatumaue sit ; profani, quod sacrum non sit, 
«et quod omni religione solutum sit; su, quod 
τό alienum non 511. 


[Boox V. 


“us synagogues 47.” But of churches we 
have spoken sufficiently heretofore. 

[5.7] The next things to churches are the 
ornaments of churches, memorials which 
men’s devotion hath added to remain in the 
treasure of God’s house not only for uses 
wherein the exercise of religion presently 
needeth them, but also partly for supply of 
future casual necessities whereunto the 
Church is on earth subject, and partly to 
the end that while they are kept they may 
continually serve as testimonies giving all 
men to understand that God hath in every 
age and nation such as think it no burthen 
to honour him with their substance. The 
riches first of the tabernacle of God and 
then of the temple of Jerusalem arising out 
of voluntary gifts and donations were as we 
commonly speak a nemo scit, the value of 
them above that which any man would im- 
agine. Afterthat the tabernacle was made, 
furnished with all necessaries and set up, 
although in the wilderness their ability 
could not possibly be great, the very metal 
of those vessels which the princes of the 
twelve tribes gave to God for their first pre- 
sents amounted even then to two thousand 
and four hundred shekels of silver, a hun- 
dred and twenty shekels of gold 4, every 
shekel weighing half an ounce 4%. What 
was given to the temple which Solomon 
erected we may partly conjecture, when 
over and besides wood, marble, iron, brass, 
vestments, precious stones, and money, the 
sum which David delivered into Solomon’s 
hands for that purpose was of gold in mass 
eight thousand and of silver seventeen thou- 
sand cichars5®, every cichar containing @ 
thousand and eight hundred shekels which 
riseth to nine hundred ounces in every one 
cichar: whereas the whole charge of the 
tabernacle did not amount unto thirty 
cichars δ᾽. After their return out of Baby- 


47 [St. Luke vii. 5.] 

43 Num. vil. 85, 86. 

49 [See Arbuthnot, Coins, Weights, and Mea- 
sures, p. 37.] 

50 1 Chron. xxix. [2—7 ;] Exod. xxv. 28. [397] 
XXxvil. 24. 

51 [There seem to be two errors in this state- 
ment. One, that the talent or cichar was worth 
only 1,800 shekels : whereas it is clear from Exoa. 
XxXxvilil. 25, 26, that its value was 3000. The 
other, that the whole cost of the tabernacle was 
less than thirty talents; see Exod. xxxvili. 24: 
«ΑἹ the gold that was occupied in the work of 
“the holy place, even the gold of the offering, 
“ was twenty and nine talents, and seven hundred 
“ and thirty shekels, after the shekel of the sane- 
“tuary.” The silver and brass was over and 
above, exceeding, the one 100, the other 70 talents 5 
ver. 25, 29. 

Arbuthnot, c. xxi. gives the results in English 
money as follows: “ For the altar of burnt offer- 
“ing,” (rather for the gold of the holy place) 
‘© 181,308. 139. 4d. For the silver of the same 
“ 19,604. 58. 5d.......David laid up of his ( 


) 


\ 


wy 
of 


Ch. Ixxix. 6, 7.] 


lon they were not presently in case to make 
their second temple of equal magnificence 
and glory with that which the enemy had 
destroyed. Notwithstanding what they 
could they did δὴ, Insomuch that the build- 
ing finished there remained in the coffers 
of the Church to uphold the fabric thereof 
six hundred and fifty cichars of silver, one 
hundred of gold5*, Whereunto was added 
by Nehemias 55 of his own gift a thousand 
drachms of gold, fifty vessels of silver, five 
hundred and thirty priests’ vestments, by 
_other the princes of the fathers twenty thou- 
sand drachms of gold, two thousand and 
two hundred pieces of silver; by the rest of 
the people twenty thousand of gold, two 
thousand of silver, three score and seven at- 
tires of priests. And they furthermore 
bound themselves 55 towards other charges 
to give by the poll in what part of the world 
soever they should dwell the third of a 
shekel, that is to say the sixth part of an 
ounce, yearly. This out of foreign provin- 
ces they always sent in gold®*. Whereof 
Mithridates is said 57 to have taken up by the 
way before it could pass to Jerusalem from 
Asia in one adventure eight hundred tal- 
ents 5°; Crassus after that to have borrow- 
ed of the temple itself eight thousand: at 
which time Eleazar having both many other 
rich ornaments and all the tapestry of the 
temple under his custody thought it the 
safest way to grow unto some composition, 
and so to redeem the residue by parting 
with a certain beam of gold about seven 
hundred and a half in weight, a prey suf- 
ficient for one man as he thought who had 
never bargained with Crassus till then, and 
therefore upon the confidence of a solemn 
oath that no more should be looked for he 
simply delivered up a large morsel, where- 


τς money for building the temple 3000 talents of 
« gold, 18,600,000/. ; and 7000 of silver, 2,712,5000. 
* The princes of the tribes gave towards it 5000 
* talents and 10,000 drachmis of gold, 31,000,5161. 
* 13s. 4d. and 10,000 talents of silver, 3s875,0001.” 
In these calculations Arbuthnot does not follow 
his own tables: for he makes the talent of gold 
worth 6200/. whereas his tables give it only 54751: 
using in the latter the rabbinical computation, 
which values the shekel at four Roman drachms ; 
in the former, that of Josephus and Hesychius, 
who say σίκλος, τετράδραχμον ᾿Αττικόν.] 

52 Ezra il. 68, 69 ; Hag. ii. 3. 

53 Ezra viii. 26. 

54 Nehem. vii. 70. 

55 Nehem. x. 32. 

56 Cic. Orat. pro L. Flac. [c. 28.] “ Cum aurum 
« Judzorum nomine quotannis ex Italia et ex om- 
 nibus vestris provinciis Hierosolymam exportari 
* soleret, Flaccus sanxit edicto ne ex Asia expor- 
tari liceret.” 

57 Joseph. Antig. lib. xiv. c. 7. δ. 2. [quoting 
some lost work of Strabo, probably his ὑπομνὴματα: 
see Hudson in loc.]} 

58 Every talent in value six hundred crowns. 


Tithes: their Antiquity: their natural Fitness. 
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by the value of that which remained was 
betrayed and the whole lost. 

[6.] Such being the casualties where- 
unto moveable treasures are subject, the 
Law of Moses 59 did both require eight and 
twenty cities together with their fields and 
whole territories in the land of Jewry to be 
reserved for God himself, and not only pro- 
vide for the liberty of farther additions if 
men of their own accord should think good, 
but also for the safe preservation thereof 
unto all posterities ©, that no man’s avarice 
or fraud by defeating so virtuous intents 
might discourage from like purposes. God’s 
third endowment did therefore of old con- 
sist in lands. 

[7.] Furthermore some cause no doubt 
there is why besides sundry other more 
rare donations of uncertain rate the tenth 
should be thought a revenue so natural 
to be allotted out unto God. For of the 
spoils which Abraham had taken in war he 
delivered unto Melchisedec the Tithes®. 
The vow of Jacob at such time as he took 
his journey towards Haran was ®, “If God 
“will be with me and will keep me in this 
“voyage which Iam to go, and will give 
“me bread to eat and clothes to put on, so 
“that I may return to my father’s house in 
“safety, then shall the Lord be my God, 
“and this stone which I have set up as a 
“pillar the same shall be God’s house, and 
“of all thou shalt give me I will give unto 
“thee the tithe.” And as Abraham gave 
voluntarily, as Jacob vowed to give God 
tithes, so the Law of Moses did require ® 
at the hands of all men the selfsame kind 
of tribute, the tenth of their corn, wine, oil, 
fruit, cattle and whatsoever increase his 
heavenly providence should send. Inso- 
much that Painims being herein followers 
of their steps paid tithes likewise 54, 

Imagine we that this was for no cause 
done, or that there was not some special in- 
ducement to judge the tenth of our worldly 
profits the most convenient for God’s por- 
tion? Are not all things by him created in 
such sort that the forms which give them 
their distinction are number, their operations 
measure, and their matter weight? Three 
being the mystical number of God’s un- 
searchable perfection within himself; seven 
the number whereby our own perfections 
through grace are most ordered ; and ten ὅδ 


59 Numb. xxxv. [“ Twenty” is no doubt a ship 
of the pen for “ forty.”] 

60 Levit. xxv. 34; xxvil. 28. 

61 Gen. xiv. 20. 62 Gen. xxvili. 20. 

63 Deut. xiv. 22. 

64 Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. xii. ο. 14. [“ Decimas [thu- 
** ris] Deo, quem vocant Sabin, mensura non por- 
“dere sacerdotes capiunt. Nec ante mereari 
* Jicet.”] 

65 Δεκὰς ἀριθμῶν τῶν ἀπὸ μονάδος ἐστὶ πέρας τελει- 
ὅτατον. Philo περὶ amotx. [It should be περὶ τῆς 
εἰς τὰ προπαιδεύματα συνόδου. p. 297. ed. Turneb.] 


6 Tithes under the Gospel: best paid in Kind. 
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the number of nature’s perfections © (for | whole mass, and that he by receiving a lit- 


the beauty of nature is order, and the foun- 
dation of order number, and of number ten 
the highest we can rise unto without itera- 
tion of numbers under it) could nature bet- 
ter acknowledge the power of the God of 
nature than by assigning unto him that 
quantity which is the continent of all she 
possesseth? There are in Philo the Jew 
many arguments to shew the great con- 
egruity and fitness of this number in things 
consecrated unto God. 

[8.] But because over-nice and curious 
speculations become not the earnestness of 
holy things, I omit what might be farther 
observed as well out of others as out of him 
touching the quantity of this general sacred 
tribute, whereby it cometh to pass that the 
meanest and the very poorest amongst men 
yielding unto God as much in proportion 
‘as the greatest, and many times in affec- 
tion more, have this as a sensible token 
always assuring their minds, that in his 
sight, from whom all good is expected, 
they are concerning acceptation, protection, 
divine privileges and pre-eminences what- 
soever equals and peers with them unto 
whom they are otherwise in earthly respects 
inferiors; being furthermore well assured 
that the top as it were thus presented to 
God is neither lost nor unfruitfully bestow- 
ed, but doth sanctify to them again the 


66 (Chr. Letter, 35. “ δ. 18. Of speculative doc- 
“trines. There be also in your book divers theo- 
“‘ remes not so familiar to us common Christians, 
“ neither doe we perceave them in the English 
“Creede; neither in the reading of the holy 
“‘ writinges of God. Wee pray you therefore de- 
« clare unto us by what spirit or worde you teach 
*‘them unto us...such as are these: T'enne, the 
“ number of nature’s perfections :” &c. 

Hooker MS. note. ‘“ You seeme neither to un- 
« derstand what theoremes nor what speculative 
«ς doctrines are. 

“ Hitherto nothing but every article begunne 
«“ with The Church of England teacheth, The 
« Church of England affirmeth, It is an Article 
of Faith, A foundation of beliefe. And are you 
« now come to pettie quarels? Must I either con- 
« forme myselfe not onlie to the bodie of the whole 
«« Church, as reason is, but even to every particu- 
“Jar man’s humour, and to what patern so ever 
« you like, speaking as it pleaseth you to prescribe, 
«« wrighting in such onlie forme and maner as your 
“ censure may approve, finallie dissenting in judg- 
«ὁ ment from no man which findeth favour in your 
« eyes, nor sorting with anie but such as you ad- 
«“ mire and set up for the principall lights in the 
“ Church, and the polestarres of all men’s faith ; 
“ or els to be held an enimie of true and Christian 
“« beliefe ?” 

“ See Philo, p. 298.” where Philo argues inge- 
niously for the natural congruity of the number ten 
as measuring the offering due to Him, who abides 
as it were in the tenth sphere, above all the orbs 
‘which compose the material world according to 
the Ptolemaic system.] 


tle undertaketh to bless all. In which con- 
sideration the Jews were accustomed to 
name their tithes the hedge of their riches 57, 
Albeita hedge do only fence and preserve 
that which is contained, whereas their tithes 
and offerings did more, because they pro- 
cured increase of the heap out of which they 
were taken. God demanded no such debt 
for his own need but for their only benefit 
that owe it. Wherefore detaining the same 
they hurt not him whom they wrong, and 
themselves whom they think they relieve 
they wound, except men will haply affirm 
that God did by fair speeches and large 
promises delude the world in saying 58, 
“ Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse 
“that there may be meat in mine house,” 
(deal truly, defraud not God of his due, but 
bring all,) “and prove if I will not open 
“unto you the windows of heaven and pour 
“down upon you an immeasurable bless- 
“ing.” That which St. James hath con- 
cerning the effect of our prayers unto God 
is for the most part of like moment in our 
gifts. We pray and obtain not, because he 
which knoweth our hearts doth know our 
desires are evil. In like manner we give 
and we are not the more accepted, be- 
cause ®* he beholdeth how unwisely we spill 
our gifts in the bringing. It is to him 
which needeth nothing all one whether any 
thing or nothing be given him. But for our 
own good it always behoveth that whatso- 
ever we offer up into his hands we bring it 
seasoned with this cogitation, “ ‘Thou Lord 
“art worthy of all honour.” 

[9.] With the Church of Christ touching 
these matters it standeth as it did with the 
whole world before Moses. Whereupon 
for many years men being desirous to hon- 
our God in the same manner as other vir- 
tuous and holy personages before had done, 
both during the time of their life and if 
further ability did serve by such device as 
might cause their works of piety to remain 
always, it came by these means to pass that 
the Church from time to time had treasure 
proportionable unto the poorer or wealthier 
estate of Christian men. And as soon as 
the state of the Church could admit thereof, 
they easily condescended to think it most 
natural and most fit that God should receive 
as before of all men his ancient accustomed 
revenues of tithes. 


67 « Massoreth sepes est legis ; divitiarum sepes 
“ Decime.” R. Aquiba in Pirk. Aboth. [fol. 35. 
Cracovie, 1660: 
mynd wp nD 
serps Ὁ ΓΛ 
ΓΘ δ ad ΟΥ̓ ΥῪΣ 
mp ny npand xo] 
63 Mal. iii. 10. 
69 « Nemo libenter dedit quod non accepit sed 
“ expressit.” Sen. de Benef. lib. i. c. 1. 


Ch. Ixxix. 11—14.] Church Property is God’s own, and inalienable. | 7 


[10.] Thus therefore both God and na- 
ture have taught to convert things tempo- 
ral to eternal uses, and to provide for the 
perpetuity of religion even by that which is 
most transitory. For to the end that in 
worth and value there might be no abate- 
ment of any thing once assigned to such 
Boose, the law requireth precisely the 

est of that we possess, and to prevent all 
damages by way of commutation, where 
instead of natural commodities or other 
tights the price of them might be taken, the 
Law of Moses determined their rates, and 
the payments to be always made by the 
shekel of the sanctuary 19 wherein there was 
great advantage of weight above the ordi- 
nary current shekel. The truest and surest 
way for God to have always his own is by 
making him paymentin kind out of the very 
selfsame riches which through his gracious 
benediction the earth doth continually yield. 
This where it may be without inconveni- 
ence is for every man’s conscience safe. 
That which cometh from God to us by the 
natural course of his providence which we 
know to be innocent and pure is perhaps 
best accepted, because least spotted with 
the stain of unlawful or indirect procure- 
ment. Besides whereas prices daily change, 
nature which commonly is one must needs 
be the most indifferent and permanent stand- 
ard between God and man. 

[11.] But the main foundation of all, 
whereupon the security of these things de- 
pendeth, as far as any thing may be ascer- 
tained amongst men, is that the title and 
right which man had in every of them be- 
fore donation, doth by the act and from 
the time of any such donation, dedication 
or grant, remain the proper possession of 
God till the world’s end, unless himself’ re- 
nounce or relinquish it. Tor if equity have 
taught us that every one ought to enjoy his 
own ; that what is ours no other can alien- 
ate from us but with our Τὶ own deliberate 
consent 12 ; finally that no man having pass- 
ed his consent or deed may change it to the 
prejudice of any other 13, should we pre- 
sume to deal with God worse than God 
hath allowed any man to deal with us? 

[12.] Albeit therefore we be now free 
from the Law of Moses and consequently 


10 Levit. xxvii. 25. 

iL. xi. de Reg. Jur. [“ Id quod nostrum est, 
*« sine facto nostro ad alium transferri non potest.” 
Dig. lib. L. tit. xvii. 1. 11. p. 788.] 

72“ Cujus per errorem dati repetitio est, ejus 
consulto dati donatio est.” L. i. D. de cond. 
indeb. (Dig. lib. L. xvii. 53. * De solutione in- 
“ debiti.” The title “ de condictione indebiti” is 
lib. xii. tit. vi. and the first law is in substance the 
same.] This is the ground of Consideration in 
alienations from man to man. 

73 « Nemo potest mutare consilium suum in al- 
“terlus prejudicium [injuriam].” L. Ixxv. de 
Reg. Jur. (Dig. lib. L. tit. xvii. 1. 75. p. 791.] 


not thereby bound to the payment of tithes 74, 
yet because nature hath taught men to hon- 
our God with their substance, and Scrip- 
ture hath left us an example of that partic- 
ular proportion which for moral considera- 
tions hath been thought fittest by him whose 
wisdom could best judge, furthermore see- 
ing that the Church of Christ hath long sith- 
ence entered into like obligations, it seem- 
eth in these days a question altogether vain 
and superfluous whether tithes be a matter 
of divine right: because howsoever at the 
first it might have been thought doubtful, 
our case is clearly the same now with theirs 
unto whom St. Peter sometimes spake say- 
ing 7, “ While it was whole it was whole 
“thine.” When our tithes might have pro- 
bably seemed our own, we had colour of 
liberty to use them as we ourselves saw 
good. But having made them his whose 
they are, let us be warned by other men’s 
example what it is νοσφίσασθαι, to wash or 
clip that coin which hath on it the mark of 
God. 

[13.] For that all these are his posses- 
sions and that he doth himself so reckon 
them appeareth by the form of his own 
speeches. Touching gifts and oblations, 
“ Thou shalt give them me" ;” touching 
oratories and churches, “ My house shall be 
“called the house of prayer Τ ;” touching 
tithes, “ Will a man spoil God 51 yet be- 
“hold even me your God ye have spoil- 
“ ed 79, notwithstanding ye ask wherein, as 
“though ye were ignorant what injury 
“there hath been offered in tithes, ye are 
“heavily accursed because with a kind of 
“public consent ye have joined yourselves 
“in one to rob me, imagining the common- 
“ness of your offence to be every man’s 
“articular justification ;’ touching lands, 
“Ye shall offer to the Lord a sacred por- 
“tion of ground, and that sacred portion 
“shall belong to the priests 80, 

[14.] Neither did God only thus ordain 
amongst the Jews, but the very purpose, 
intent and meaning of all that have honour- 
ed him with their substance was to invest 
him with the property of those benefits the 
use whereof must needs be committed to the 
hands of men. In which respect the style 

74[Eccl. Disc. fol. 95. “ Sciendum est, quod 
«“ sub lege de decfmis sacerdotibus et Levitis per- 
“ mittendis preceptum est, non ita precise nos 
‘ad decimas persolvendas adigere. Hee enim 
* politica lex Judworum fuit, que nos tantum ge- 
ἐς nerali quadam ratione devincit, ut nos quoque 
“iis qui in opere Domini laborant consulamus.”} 

75 Acts v, 4. 

76 Exod. xxi. 29, 30. 

77 Matt. xxi. 13. 

73 Mal. ii. 8. 

79 « Non videntur rem amittere quibus propna 


“non fuit. L. Ixxxiii. de Reg. Jur. {Dig. L. xvin 
83. p. 791.] 


, 


80 Ezek. xlv. 1, 4. ᾿ 


8 St. Laurence, a Martyr for the Church Treasures. 


[Boox VY. 


of ancient grants and charters is*! “We, “which is due for sacrilege against that 


“have given unto God both for us and our 
“heirs for ever:” yea “ We know,” saith 
Charles the Great 52, “that the goods of the 
“Church are the sacred endowments of 
“God, to the Lord our God we offer and 
“dedicate whatsoever we deliver unto his 
“Church.” Whereupon the laws imperial 
do likewise divide all things in such sort 
that they make some to belong by right of 
nature indifferently unto every man, some 
to be the certain goods and possessions of 
commonweals, some to appertain unto sey- 
eral corporations or companies of men, 
some to be privately men’s own in particu- 
lar, and some to be separated quite from all 
men 83. which last branch compriseth things 
sacred and holy, because thereof God alone 
is owner. The sequel of which received 
opinion as well without as within the walls 
of the house of God touching such posses- 
sions hath been ever, that there is not an 
act more honorable than by all means to 
amplify and to defend the patrimony of re- 
ligion, not any more impious 85. and hateful 
than to impair those possessions which men 
in former times when they gave unto holy 
uses were wont at the altar of God and in 
the presence of their ghostly superiors to 
make as they thought inviolable by words 
of fearful execration, saying, “ These things 
“we offer to God; from whom if any take 
“them away (which we hope no man will 
“attempt to do) but if any shall, let his ac- 
“count be without favour in the last day, 
“when he cometh to receive the doom 


81 Mag. Char. c. 1. [ς΄ Imprimis, Concessimus 
“ Deo, et hac presenti charta nostra confirmavi- 
mus, pro nobis et heredibus nostris in perpe- 
“tuum, quod Ecclesia Anglicana libera sit, et 
* habeat omnia jura sua integra, et libertates suas 
* jlleesas.”’] 

82 Capit. Carol. |. vi. ca. 284. [285. ap. Linden- 
brog. Cod. p. 1025. ‘ Scimus enim res Ecclesix 
6 Deo esse sacratas, scimus eas esse oblationes 
“ fidelium, et pretia peccatorum: quapropter si 
quis eas ab ecclesiis, quibus a fidelibus collate, 
“ Deoque sacrate sunt, aufert, proculdubio sacri- 
“Jegium committit. Quisquis ergo nostrum suas 
‘res Ecclesia tradit, Domino Deo illas offert 
“ atque dedicat.” 

88 « Nullius autem sunt res sacre et religiose 
“et sancte. Quod enim divini juris est id nullius 
“in bonis est.” Inst. lib. ii. ttyl. [§. 7. p. 9.] 

84 Soli cum Diis sacrilegi pugnant.” Curt. 
lib. vii. [c.23.] “Sacrum sacrove commendatum 
“qui dempserit rapseritve, [cleperit, rapsitque,] 
* parricida esto.” Leg. xii. Tab. [Cic. de Leg. ii 
9.] Capit. Carol. lib. vi. c. 285. [* Facit scriptu- 
“ram de ipsis rebus, quas Deo dare desiderat, et 
‘ipsam scripturam coram altari, aut supra, tenet 
“in manu, dicens ejusdem loci sacerdotibus atque 
** custodibus ; ‘ Offero Deo, atque dedico, omnes 
“res, que hac in chartula tenentur inserte..... 
“Siquis autem eas inde, quod fieri nullatenus 
‘credo, abstulerit, sub pena sacrilegii ex hoc 
* Domino Deo, cui eas offero atque dedico, distric- 
* tissimas reddat rationes.’ ”] 


“Lord and God unto whom we dedicate 
“the same.” 

The best and most renowned Prelates of 
the Church of Christ have in this consid- 
eration rather sustained the wrath than 
yielded to satisfy the hard desire of their 
greatest commanders on earth coveting 
with ill advice and counsel that which they 
willingly should have suffered God to en- 
joy. There are of martyrs whom posterity 
doth much honour, for that having under 
their hands the custody of such treasures © 
they could by virtuous delusion invent how 
to save them from prey, even when the 
safety of their own lives they gladly neg- 
lected; as one sometime an Archdeacon 
under Xistus the Bishop of Rome did, 
whom when his judge understood to be 
one of the church-stewards, thirst of blood 
began to slake and another humour to 
work, which first by a favourable counte- 
nance and then by quiet speech did thus 
calmly disclose itself®*: “ You that profess 


85 « Deposita pietatis.” Tertul. Apologet. [c. 39.] 
86 Prudent. Peristeph. [it. Pass. Laurent. 57. 
seqq.-] 
“ ¢ Soletis,’ inquit, ‘ conqueri, 
ἐς Seevire nos justo amplius, 
“ Cum Christiana corpora 
ἐς Plusquam cruente scindimus. 
ἐς Abest atrocioribus 
“ Censura fervens motibus ; 
“ Blande et quiete efHlagito 
** Quod sponte obire debeas, 
* Hunce esse vestris orgiis 
“ Moremque et artem proditum est, 
“Hane disciplinam feederis, 
‘* Libent ut auro Antistites. 
“ Argenteis scyphis ferunt 
“ Fumare sacrum sanguinem, 
“ Auroque nocturnis sacris 
“ Adstare fixos cereos. 
“Tum summa cura est fratribus, 
“ Ut sermo testatur loquax, 
 Offerre fundis venditis 
“Ὁ Sestertiorum millia. 
“ Addicta avorum predia 
“ Foedis sub auctionibus 
“ Successor exheres gemit, 
‘*Sanctis egens parentibus..... 


“ Hoc poscit usus publicus, 
** Hoc fiscus, hoc #yvarium, 
“ Ut dd ita stipendiis 
τ Ducem juvet pecunia. 
‘*“ Sic dogma vestrum est, audio 
*Suum quibusque reddito :— 
“ En Caesar agnoscit suum 
* Nomisma numunis inditum. 
* Quod Cesaris scis, Cesari 
“Da: nempe justum postulo: 
“ Ni fallor, haud ullum tuus 
“ Signat Deus pecuniam. 
. ΕΣ Ε - 
“ Tmplete dictorum fidem 
“ Quz vos per orbem venditis: 
“ Numinos libenter reddite, 
** Estote verbis divites.’ 
‘Nil asperum Laurentius 
“ Refert ad ista, aut turbidum, 
“ Sed, ut paratus obsequi, 
“ Obteimperanter annuit.” .... &c. ; 
“ Nota est 


[ϑαταν. de Hon. Presul. &c. ο. 11. 
* Laurentii Diaconi Romane Ecclesie historia 
“penes quem thesauros adservari Ecclesie ty- 
“ ranni suspicabantur : que suspicio partim vera 
“ fuit, nam thesauros habebat Ecclesia, partim 


Ch. Ixxix. 15, 16.] 


“the Christian religion make great com- 
“plaint of the wonderful cruelty we shew 
“towards you. Neither peradventure alto- 
“ gether without cause. But for myself, I 
“am far from any such bloody purpose, 
“ Ye are not so willing to live, as I unwil- 
“ling that out of these lips should proceed 
“any capital sentence aguinst you. Your 
“bishops are said to have rich vessels of 
“gold and silver, which they use in the ex- 
“ercise of their religion, besides the fame 
“is that numbers sell away their lands and 
“livings, the huge prices whereof are 
“brought to your church-coffers, by which 
“ means the devotion that maketh them and 
“their whole posterity poor must needs 
* mightily enrich you, whose God we know 
“ was no coiner of money, but left behind 
“him many wholesome and good precepts, 
“as namely that Cesar should have of you 
“the things that are fit for and due to Ce- 
“sar. His wars are costly and chargeabie 
“unto him. That which you suffer to rust 
“in corners the affairs of the commonwealth 
“do need. Your profession is not to make 
* account of things transitory. And yet if 
“ye can be contented but to forego that 
“which ye care not for, I dare undertake 
“to warrant you both safety of life and 
τ freedom of using your conscience, a thing 
“more acceptable to you than wealth.” 
Which fair parley the happy Martyr quiet- 
ly hearing, and perceiving it necessary to 
make some shift for the safe concealment 
of that which being now desired was not 
unlikety to be more narrowly afterwards 
sougit, he craved respite for three days to 
gather the riches of the Church together, 
in which space against the time the gov- 
ernor should come to the doors of the tem- 
ple big with hope to receive his prey, a 
miserable rank of poor, lame, and impotent 
persons was provided, their names deliver- 
ed him up in writing as a true inventory of 
the Church’s goods, and some few words 
used to signify how proud the Church was 
of these treasures. 

[ 15.] If men did not naturally abhor sac- 
rilege, to resist or defeat so impious at- 
tempts would deserve small praise. But 
such is the general detestation of rapine in 
this kind, that whereas nothing doth either 
in peace or war more uphold men’s reputa- 
tion than prosperous success, because in 
common construction unless notorious im- 
probity be joined with prosperity it seemeth 
to argue favour with God, they which once 
have stained their hands with these odious 
spoils do thereby fasten unto all their ac- 
tions an eternal prejudice, in respect where- 
of for that it passeth through the world as 
an undoubted rule and principle that sacri- 
lege is open defiance to God, whatsoever 


“ falsa nam adservandi thesauros mos non erat, 
“ sed distribuendi.”} 


Natural Detestation of Sacrilege. 
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they afterwards undertake if they prosper 
in it men reckon it but Dionysius his navi- 
gation **; and if any thing befall them other- 
wise it is not, as commonly, so in them as- 
cribed to the great uncertainty of casual 
events, wherein the providence of God doth 
contro] the purposes of men oftentimes much 
more for their good than if all things did 
answer fully their heart’s desire, but the 
censure of the world is ever directly against 
them both bitter and peremptory 57. 

[16.] To make such actions therefore 
less odious, and to mitigate the envy of 
them, many colourable shifts and inven- 
tions have been used, as if the world did 
hate only Wolves and think the Fox a 
goodly creature. The time it may be will 
come ὅ8 when they that either violenly have 
spoiled or thus smoothly defrauded God 
shall find they did but deceive themselves. 
In the meanwhile there will be always some 
skilful persons which can teach a way how 
to grind treatably the Church with jaws 
that shall scarce move, and yet devour in} 
the end more than they that come ravening 
with open mouth as if they would worry 
the whole in an instant; others also who 
having wastefully eaten out their own pat- 
rimony would be glad to repair if they 
might their decayed estates with the ruin 
they care not of what nor of whom so the 
spoil were theirs, whereof in some part if 
they happen to speed, yet commonly the 
are men born under that constellation aise 
maketh them I know not how as unapt to 
enrich themselves as they are ready to im- 
poverish others, it is their lot to sustain du- 
ring life both the misery of beggars and the 
infamy of robbers. 

But though no other plague and revenge 
should follow sacrilegious violations of holy 
things, the natural secret disgrace and ig- 
nominy, the very turpitude of such actions 


86 [Valer. Max. lib. i. c. 2. “ Syracusis Dionysi- 
“us genitus...fano... Proserpine spoliato Lo- 
“ cris, cum per altum secundo vento classe vehe- 
“ retur, ridens, amicis, ‘ Videtisne,’ ait, ‘ quam 
«“ bona navigatio ab ipsis Diis immortalibus sacri- 
“ legis tribuatur.’ ”’] 

87 ες Noyimus multa regna et reges eorum propte- 
“ rea cecidisse, quia Ecclesias spoliaverunt, resque 
“ earum vastaverunt,” [‘ abstulerunt,” sic in Ed. 
Par. 1640.] “ alienaverunt vel diripuerunt, Epis- 
“ copisque et Sacerdotibus, atque quod majus est 
«ς Ecclesiis eorum abstulerunt, et pugnantibus de- 
“derunt. Quapropter nec fortes in bello nec in 
“ fide stabiles fuerunt, nec victores exstiterunt, 
“sed terga multi vulnerati et plures interfecti 
“ verterunt, regnaque et regiones et quod pejus est 
“ regna celestia perdiderunt, atque propriis here~ 
« ditatibus caruerunt et hactenus carent.” Verba 
Carol. Mag. in Capit. Carol. lib. vii. ο. 104. 


88 “ Turno tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum 
“ Intactum Pallanta, et cum spolia ista diemque 


 Oderit.” 
Virg. ZEn. lib. x. 503. 


10 Titles of Ministers : 
in the eye of a wise understanding heart is °° 
itself a heavy punishment °°. Men of vir- 
tuous quality are by this sufficiently moved 
to beware how they answer and requite the 
mercies of God with injuries whether open- 
ly or indirectly offered. 

I will not absolutely say concerning the 
goods of the Church that they may in no 
case be seized on by men, or that no obli- 
gation, commerce and bargain made be- 
tween man and man can ever be of force to 
alienate the property which God hath in 
them. Certain cases I grant there are 
wherein it is not so dark what God himself 
doth warrant, but that we may safely pre- 
sume him as willing to forego for our bene- 
fit, as always to use and convert to our be- 
nefit whatsoever our religion hath honoured 
him withal. But surely under the name of 
that which may be, many things that should 
not be are often done. By means whereof 
the Church most commonly for gold hath 
flannel, and whereas the usual saw of old 

‘was “Glaucus his change,” the proverb is 
now, “ A church bargain.” 

[17.] And for fear lest covetousness alone 
should linger out the time too much and 
not be able to make havock of the house 
of God with that expedition which the mor- 
tal enemy thereof did vehemently wish, he 
hath by certain strong enchantments so 
deeply bewitched religion itself as to make 
it in the end an earnest solicitor and an elo- 
quent persuader of sacrilege, urging confi- 
dently, that the very best service which all 
men of power can do to Christ is without 
any more ceremony to sweep all and to 
leave the Church as bare as in the day it 
was first born, that fulness of bread having 
made the children of the household wanton, 
it is without any scruple to be taken away 
from them and thrown to dogs; that they 
which laid the prices of their lands as offer- 
ings at the Apostles’ feet did but sow the 
seeds of superstition; that they which en- 
dowed churches with lands poisoned reli- 
gion; that tithes and oblations are now in 
the sight of God as the sacrificed blood of 
goats ; that if we give him our hearts and 
affections our goods are better bestowed 
otherwise ; that Ireneeus Polycarp’s disciple 
should not have said, “ We offer unto God 


89 Ἢ τῶν πραγμάτων αἱσχύνη οὐδεμιᾶς ἐλάττων ζη- 
μίας τοῖς γε σώφροσι. Demosth. [Olynth. i. ad fin.] 
‘© Penam non dico legum quas spe perrumpunt, 
“4 sed ipsius turpitudinis que acerbissima est non 
“ vident.” Cic. Offic. lib. iii. [c. 8.j ““ Impunita 
“tu credis esse que invisa sunt ‘ aut ullum sup- 
“‘ plicium gravius existimas publico odio.” Sen. 
de Benef. lib. iii. ¢. 17. 

90 (** Sardonius inter tot sacrilegia Dionysii risus 
“ fuit: tot maleficiorum conscius metu vacare non 
“potuit.”. Saray. de Sacrilegiis, c.9. ‘Then re- 
citing the story of Damocles, he adds, “ Satisne 
“ yidetur declarasse Dionysius, sacrilegos in per- 
“« petuo versari metu 7} 


Origin of Parishes. [Boox Υ. 
“ our goods as tokens of thankfulness for 
“ that we receive %!,” neither Origen, “ He 
“ which worshippeth God must by gifts and 
“ oblations acknowledge him the Lord of 
“ all °?;” in a word that to give unto God is 
error, reformation of error to take from the 
Church that which the blindness of former 
ages did unwisely give. By these or the 
like suggestions received with all joy and 
with like sedulity practised in certain parts 
of the Christian world they have brought 
to pass, that as David doth say of man so it 
is in hazard to be verified concerning the 
whole religion and service of αοα 33: “The 
“ time thereof may peradventure fall out to 
*“ be threescore and ten years, or if strength 
“ do serve unto fourscore, what followeth is 
“ likely to be small joy for them whosoever 
“ they be that behold it.” Thus have the 
best things been overthrown not so much 
by puissance and might of adversaries as 
through defect of counsel in them that 
should have upheld and defended the same. 
LXXX. There are in a minister of God 
these four things to be considered, his ordi- 
nation which giveth him pow- o,f ordinations 
er to meddle with things sa- lave viii 
cred, the charge or portion of πα with- 
the Church allotted “nto him far Election 
for exercise of his office, the Precedent, but 
. In no case 
performance of his duty ac- without regard 
cording to the exigence of his of due informa. 
charge, and lastly the main- press tee es 
tenance which in that respect enter into Holy 
he receiveth. All ecclesiasti- Orders. 
cal laws and canons which either concern 
the bestowing or the using of the power of 
ministerial order have relation to these four. 
Of the first we have spoken before at large. 
[3.1 Concerning the next, for more con- 
venient discharge of ecclesiastical duties, 
as the body of the people must needs be 
severed by divers precincts, so the clergy 
likewise accordingly distributed. Whereas 
therefore religion did first take place in 
cities, and in that respect was a cause why 
the name of Pagans which properly signi- 
fieth country people came to be used in com- 
mon speech for the same that infidels and 
unbelievers were, it followed thereupon that 
all such cities had their ecclesiastical col- 
leges consisting of Deacons and of Presby- 
ters, whom first the Apostles or their dele- 
gates the Evangelists did both ordain and 
govern. Such were the colleges of Jeru- 
salem, Antioch, Ephesus, Rome, Corinth, 
and the rest where the Apostles are known 
to have: planted our faith and religion. 
Now because religion and the cure of souls 


31 Tren. lib. iv. ¢. 34, [* Offerimus ei non quasi 
“indigenti, sed gratias agentes Dominationi ejus, 
“ et sanctificantes creaturam.” ] 

95 Orig. in 18. Num. hom. xi. [““ Indignum exis- 
“timo et impium, ut is, qui Deum colit non offe- 
“rat primitias sacerdotibus.” t. ii. 303. A.] 

93 Psalm xc. 10. 


Ch. Ixxx. 3,4.] Indefinite Ordination in one Sense more primitive. 


was their general charge in common over 
all that were near about them, neither had 
any one presbyter his several cure apart till 
Evaristus ** Bishop in the see of Rome 
‘about the year 112, began to assign precincts 
unto every church or title which the Chris- 
tians held, and to appoint unto each presby- 
tera certain compass whereof himself should 
take charge alone, the commodiousness of 
this invention caused all parts of Christen- 
dom io follow it, and at the length among 
the rest of our own churches about the year 
636 became divided 35 in like manner. But 
other distinction of churches there doth not 
appear any in the Apostles’ writings save 
only according to those * cities wherein they 
planted the Gospel of Christ and erected 
ecclesiastical colleges. Wherefore to ordain 
κατὰ πόλιν throughout every city, and κατ᾽ ἐκκλη- 
σίαν throughout every church 7 do in them 
signify the same thing. Churches then 
neither were nor could be in so convenient 
sort limited as now they are; first by the 
bounds of each state, and then within each 
state by more particular precincts, till at 
the length we descend unto several congre- 
gations termed parishes with far narrower 
restraint than this name at the first was used. 
[3.1 And from hence hath grown their 
error, who as oft as they read of the duty 
which ecclesiastical persons are now to per- 
form towards the Church, their manner is 
always to understand by that church some 
epia congregation or parish church. 
‘hey suppose that there should now be no 
man of ecclesiastical order which is not 
tied to some certain parish °°. Because the 


91: [ Anastasius Biblioth. (writing in the 8th cen- 
tury, and as appears, without any good authority) 
de Vit. Pontiff. Rom. c. vi. “Evaristus . . . . titulos 
“in urbe Roma divisit presbyteris.” But after- 
wards in the life of Dionysius, A. D. 261, he says, 
“ Hic presbyteris ecclesias divisit, et caemeteria et 
«ὁ parochias [et] dizceses instituit” Accordingly 
Whitgift (Answ. 40. ap. Def. 249,) ascribes the 
regulation to Dionysius. ‘T’. C. 1. 50. al. 69. says, 
«“ The niatter is plain, that the Lord himself di- 
** vided national churches into parishes and con- 
 gregations.”] : 

95 [Referred hy some to the time of Archbishop 
Theodore. “ Excitabat Theodorus Archicpisco- 
“ pus fidelium devotionem et voluntatem in qua- 
«ὁ runilibet provinciarum civitatibus, nec non villis, 
“ ceclesias fabricandi parecias distinguendi, as- 
“ sensus regios procurando : ut si qui sufficientes 
* essent, etud Dei honorem pro voto haberent, su- 
“per proprium fundum ccelesias construere, 
“ carundeim perpetuo patronatu gauderent.” Elm- 
ham, ap. not. ad Bed. E. IL. v. 8. p. 399. ed. 1645. 
But sce Stillingfleet, “ Duties &c. of the parochi- 
“ al Clergy,” p. 124---130 : who scems to prove 
that the institution was in gradual progress from 
some time before the death of Bede till the Nor- 
man Conquest: when it received a check from 
the monastic interest.] 

95 Acts xv. 36 ; Apoc. i. 20. 

91 Tit.i.5 ; Acts xiv. 23. 

88 [Adir. ap. Whitg. Def. 216. “Then none 
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names of all church-officers are words of 
relation, because a shepherd must have his 
flock, a teacher his scholars, a minister his 
company which he ministereth unto, there- 
fore it seemeth a thing in their eyes absurd 
and unreasonable that any man should be 
ordained a minister otherwise than only for 
some particular congregation. 

Perceive they not how by this means they 
make it unlawful for the Church to employ 
men at all in converting nations? For if so 
be the Church may not lawfully admit to 
an ecclesiastical function unless it tie the 
party admitted unto some particular parish, 
then surely a thankless labour it is where- 
by men seek the conversion of infidels 
which know not Christ and therefore can- 
not be as yet divided into their special con- 
gregations and flocks. 

[4.] But, to the end it may appear how 
much this one thing amongst many more 
hath been mistaken, there is first no precept 
requiring that presbyters and deacons be 
made in such sort and not otherwise. Al- 
beit therefore the Apostles did make them 
in that order, yet is not their example 
such a law as without all exception bindeth 
to make them in no other order: but that. 

Again if we will consider that which the 
Apostles themselves did, surely no man can 
justly say that herein we practise any thing 
repugnant to their example. For by them 
there was ordained only in each Christian 
city a college of presbyters and deacons to 
administer holy things. Evaristus did a 
hundred years after the birth of our Saviour 
Christ begin the distinction of the church 
into parishes. Presbyters and deacons 
having been ordained before to exercise 
ecclesiastical functions in the church of 
Rome promiscuously, he was the first that 
tied them each one to his own station. So 
that of the two indefinite ordination of Pres- 
byters and Deacons doth come more near 


“ admitted to the ministry, but a place was void 
* aforchand, to which he should be called.” T. 
C. i. 42. al. 00. “ There are by the word of God 
“ at this time no ordinary ministers ecclesiastical, 
“ which be not local, and tied to one congrega- 
“ tion; therefore this sending abroad of ministers 
“ which have no place is unlawfal.” And p. 43. 
al. 61.“ For the Pastor or Bishop which is here 
“ mentioned, which name svever we consider of 
“them, they do forthwith...... imply and infer a 
“ certain and definite charge, being, &s the Logi- 
“cians term them, actual relatives. For what: 
“ shepherd can there be, unless he have a flock 7 
“ and how can he be a watchman, unless he have 
“some city to look unto?’ Whitg. Def. 219. 
“ THe is alse a shepherd that hath mo flocks, and 
“he js a shepherd that hath a general care and 
“ oversight of many shepherds and many fiocks.” 
See also T. C. ii. 298, 299 ; and Eccl. Dise. f. 28. 
“ Vocatio...nunquam libera vagetur, sed cum cer- 
“ ti alicujus loci atque ecclesia procuratione con- 
“ juncta sit.”} 
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the Apostles’ example, and the tying of them 
to be made only for particular congrega- 
tions may jusilier ground itself upon the ex- 
ample of Evaristus than of any Apostle ef 
Christ. 

[5.1 It hath been the opinion of wise men 
and good men heretofore that nothing was 
ever devised more singularly beneficial unto 
God’s Church than this which our honour- 
able predecessors have to their endless 
praise found out, by the erecting of such 
houses of study as those two most famous 
universities do contain, and by providing 
that choice wits after reasonable time spent 
in contemplation may at the length either 
enter into that holy vocation for which they 
have been so long nourished and brought 
up, or else give place and suffer others to 
succeed in their rooms, that so the Church 
may be always furnished with a number of 
men whose ability being first known by 
public trial in church labours there where 
men can best judge of them, their calling 
afterwards unto particular charge abroad 
may be according. All this is frustrate, 
those worthy foundations we must dissolve, 
their whole device and religious purpose 
which did erect them is made void, their 
orders and statutes are to be cancelled 
and disannulled, in case the Church be for- 
bidden to grant any power of order un- 
less it be with restraint to the party or- 
dained unto some particular parish or con- 
gregation. 

[6.] Nay might we not rather affirm of 
presbyters and of deacons that the very 
nature of their ordination is unto necessary 
local restraint a thing opposite and repug- 
nant? The emperor Justinian doth say of 
tutors °°, “ Certe rei vel causie tutor dari non 
“potest, quia persone non cause vel rei 
“tutor datur.” He that should grant a tu- 
torship restraining his grant to some one 
certain thing or cause should do but idly, 
because tutors are given for personal de- 
fence generally and not for managing of a 
few particular things or causes. So he that 
ordaining a presbyter or a deacon should 
in the form of ordination restrain the one 
or the other to a certain place might with 
much more reason be thought to use a vain 
and a frivolous addition, than they reason- 
ably to require such local restraint as a 
thing which must of necessity concur ever- 
more with all lawful ordinations. Presby- 
ters and deacons are not by ordination con- 
secrated unto places but unto functions. In 
which respect and in no other it is, that sith 
they are by virtue thereof bequeathed unto 
God, severed and sanctified to be employed 
in his service, which is the highest advance- 
ment that mortal creatures on earth can be 
raised unto, the Church of Christ hath not 
been acquainted in former ages with any 


99 Inst. lib. i. tit. 14. sect. 4. 
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such profane and unnatural custom as doth 
hallow men with ecclesiastical functions of 
order only for a time and then dismiss them 
again to the common affairs of the world: 
whereas contrariwise from the place or 
charge where that power hath been exer- 
cised we may be by sundry good and law- 
ful occasions translated, retaming neverthe- 
less the selfsame power which was first 
given. 

[7.1 It is some grief to spend thus much 
labour in refuting a thing that hath so little 
ground to uphold it, especially sith they 
themselves that teach it do net seem to give 
thereunto any great credit, if we may judge 
their minds by their actions. There are 
amongst them that have done the work of 
ecclesiastical persons sometime in the fami- 
lies of noblemen?, sometime in much more 
public and frequent congregations, there 
are that have successively gone through 
perhaps seven or eight particular churches 
after this sort, yea some that at one and the 
same time have been, some which at this 
present hour are in real obligation of eccle- 
siastical duty and possession of commodity 
thereto belonging even in sundry particular 
churches within the land, some there are 
amongst them which will net soe much 
abridge their liberty as to be fastened or 
tied unto any place, some which have 
bound themselves to one place only for a 
time and that time being once expired have 
afterwards voluntarily given unto other 
places the like experience and trial of them. 
All this I presume they would not do if 
their persuasion were as strict as their 
words pretend. 

[3.1 But for the avoiding of these and 
such other the like confusions as are inci- 
dent unto the cause and question whereof 
we presently treat, there is not any thing 
more material than first to separate exactly 
the nature of the ministry from the use and 
exercise thereof; secondly to know that the 
only true and proper act of ordination is to 
invest men with that power which doth 
make them ministers by consecrating their 
persons to God and his service in holy 
things during term of life whether they ex- 
ercise that power or no; thirdly, that to 
give them a title or charge where to use 
their ministry concerneth not the making 
but the placing of God’s ministers, and 
therefore the laws which concern only their 
election or admission unto place of charge 
are not appliable to infringe any way their 
ordination; fourthly, that as oft as any 
ancient constitution, law, or canon is alleged 
concerning either ordinations or elections, 
we forget not to examine whether the pres- 
ent case be the same which the ancient 
was, or else do contain some just reason for 
which it cannot admit altogether the same 


1 [As Travers ἴῃ the household of Burghley] 
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rules which former affairs of the Church 
now altered did then require. 

[9.] In the question of making ministers 
without a title, which to do they say is a 
thing unlawful, they should at the very first 
have considered what the name of title doth 
imply, and what affinity or coherence ordi- 
nations have with titles, which thing ob- 
served would plainly have shewed them 
their own error. They are not ignorant 
that when they speak of a title they handle 
that which belongeth to the placing of a 
minister in some charge, that the place of 
charge wherein a minister doth execute his 
office requireth some house of God for the 
people to resort unto, some definite number 
of souls unto whom he there administereth 
holy things, and some certain allowance 
whereby to sustain life ; that the Fathers at 
the first named oratories and houses of 
prayer titles *, thereby signifying how God 
was interested in them and held them as 
his own possessions. But because they 
know that the Church had ministers before 
Christian temples and oratories were, there- 
fore some of them understand by a title a 
definite congregation of people only, and so 
deny that any ordination is lawful which 
maketh ministers that have no certain flock 
to attend, forgetting how the Seventy whom 
Christ himself did ordain ministers had 
their calling in that manner, whereas yet 
no certain charge could be given them. 
Others referring the name of a title espe- 
cially to the maintenance of the minister 
infringe ali ordination made 3, except they 
which receive orders be first entitled to 


2[Ducange, voc. Titulus. ‘ Titulos apponere, 
«seu Tabulas inscriptas: quo ritu res privatorum 
“aut reorum fisco addicebantur.”. The manner 
in which the word may have passed from its civil 
to its ecclesiastical meaning is explained in the 
following ordinance of a Roman synod under S. 
Gregory. “ Consuctudo nova et in hac ecclesia 
“ valde reprehensibilis erupit, ut cum rectores ejus 
“: patrimonii urbana vel rustica predia juris illus 
« competere posse suspicantur, fiscali more titulos 
« imprimant.” Concil. y. 1586. Titulus in its 
modem sense appears in a canon of a synod of 
Braga about A. D. 572. Ibid. 901. ‘The decretal 
letter of Pius I. (i. 576.) in which also we find the 
word, seems to be spurious.] 

3« Unlawful to ordain a minister without a ti- 
tle.” Abstract [“ An Abstract of certaine Acts 
<« of Parliament ; of certaine her Majesties Injunc- 
“tions ; of certaine Canons, Constitutions and 
“ Synodalles provinciall ; established and in force 
«for the peaceable government of the Church 
« within her Majesties dominions and countries, 
« for the most part heretofore unknowenand un- 
“ practized.” No date, but it came out 1584. 
Strype, Ann. iii. 1. 338.] p. 243, and p. 246. “'The 
“ Jaw requireth that every one admitted unto or- 
« ders having for his present relief some ecclesias- 
“ς tical benefice should also have some other title 
“unto some annual rent or pension, whereby he 
“might be relieved in case he were not able 


uv 


a competent ecclesiastical benefice, and 
(which is most ridiculously strange) except 
besides their present title to some such 
benefice they have likewise “some other 
“title of annual rent or pension, whereby” 
they may be “relieved in case through in- 
“firmity, sickness, or other lawful impedi- 
“ment” they grow unable “to execute” 
their “ecclesiastical function.” So that 
every man lawfully ordained must bring a 
bow which hath two strings, a title of pres- 
ent right and another to provide for future 
possibility or chance. 

Ea Into these absurdities and follies 
they slide by misconceiving the true pur- 
pose of certain canons ‘, which indeed have 
forbidden to ordain a minister without a 
title, not that simply it is unlawful so to or- 
dain, but because it might grow to an in- 
conveniency if the Church did not some- 
what restrain that liberty. For seeing they 
which have once received ordination can- 
not again return into the world, it behoveth 
them which ordain to foresee how such shall 
be afterwards able to live, lest their poverty 
and destitution should redound to the dis- 
grace and discredit of their calling. Which 
evil prevented, those very laws which in 
that respect forbid, do expressly admit or- 
dinations to be made at large and without 
title, namely if the party so ordained have 
of his own for the sustenance of this life, 
or if the bishop which giveth him’ orders 
will find him competent allowance till some 
place of ministration from whence his main- 
tenance may arise be provided for him, or 
if any other fit and sufficient means be had 
against the danger before mentioned. 

[11.] Absolutely therefore it is not true 
that any ancient canon of the Church which 
is or ought to be with usin force doth make 
ordinations at large unlawful, and as the 
state of the Church doth stand they are 


“ through infirmity sickness or other lawful imped- 
“iment to execute his ecclesiastical office and 
“ function.” 

4[Vid. Bishop Gibson’s Codex, 1. 140, tit. ii. 3. 
note. ‘ One of the earliest and most strict among: 
“ [these decrees] is that of the council of Chalce- 
“ don, Μηδένα δὲ ἀπολελυμένως χειροτονεῖσθαι, μήτε 
es IIpecBirepov, pare Διάκονον, μήτε ὅλως τινα τῶν ἐν 
“ ἐκκλησιαστικῳ τάγματι; εἰ μὴ ἰδικῶς ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ πολέ- 
“ws, ἢ κώμης, ἣ μαρτυρίῳ, ἢ μοναστηρίῳ, ὃ χειροτον- 
“ἐ ρύμενος ἐπικηρὕττοιτο. οὺς δὲ ἀπολύτως χειροτ- 
“ ρνουμένους ὥρισεν ἡ ἁγία σύνοδος ἄκυρον ἔχειν τὴν 
“ τριαύτην χειροθεσίαν, καὶ μηδαμοῦ δυνάσθαι ἐνεμγεῖν, 
ἐς ἐφ᾽ ὕβρει τοῦ χειροτονήσαντος.᾽" [Cone. ix. 144.] 
ἐς Which rule was transferred into the body of the 
“ canon law ; and afterwards into the constitution 
“ of the English Church by Egbert Archbishop of 
“ York. ‘ Nullus absolute ordinetur, et sine pro- 
“ nunciatione loci ad quem ordinandus.’ And it 
ἐς was accordingly prohibited in the several bodies 
«ς of our canons, made since the Reformation and 
“ before the canons of 1603.” Compare Bingham, 
Antigq. iv. 6. §.2.] 
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most necessary. If there be any conscience 
in men touching that which they write or 
speak, let them consider as well what the 
present condition of all things doth now 
suffer, as what the ordinances of former 
ages did appoint; as well the weight of 
those causes for which our affairs have al- 
tered, as the reasons in regard whereof our 
fathers and predecessors did sometime 
strictly and severely keep that which for us 
to observe now is neither meet nor always 
possible. In this our present cause and 
controversy whether any not having title 
of right to a benefice may be lawfully or- 
dained a minister, is it not manifest in the 
eyes of all men, that whereas the name of 
a benefice doth signify some standing ec- 
clesiastical revenue taken out of the treasure 
of God and allotted to a spiritual person, 
to the end he may use the same and enjoy 
it as his own for term of life unless his de- 
fault cause deprivation, the clergy for many 
years after Christ had no other benefices® 
but only their canonical portions, or month- 
ly dividends allowed them according to 
their several degrees and qualities out of 
the common stock of such gifts, oblations, 
and tithes as the fervour of Christian piety 
did then yield? Yea that even when min- 
isters had their churches and flocks assigned 

unto them in several, yet for maintenance 
- of life their former kind of allowance con- 
tinued, till such time as bishops and church- 
es cathedral being sufficiently endowed with 
lands, other presbyters enjoyed instead of 
their first benefices the tithes and profits of 
their own congregations whole to them- 
selves*? Is it not manifest that in this 
realm, and so in other the like dominions, 
where the tenure of lands is altogether 
grounded on military laws, and held as in 
fee under princes which are not made heads 
of the people by force of voluntary election, 


5[S. Cypr. Ep. t. ii. p. 2, calls them “ sportu- 
“ Jantes fratres.” Ep. 39. p. 78, he mentions his 
purpose of ordaining certain confessors to be 
presbyters, “ ut et sportulis iisdem cum Presbyte- 
“ns honorentur, et divisiones mensurnas «quatis 
‘¢ quantitatibus partiantur.” Ep. 34. p. 68, he en- 
joins that certain clerical persons whose conduct 
had been questionable should not present them- 
selves to receive their monthly dividend, se a 
“ divisione mensurna contineant,”—till the sen- 
tence of the Church concerning them could be 
known. Tertullian, Apol. 39, describes the cus- 
tomary collection as monthly : “ἡ Modicam unus- 
‘* quisque stipem menstrua die, vel quum velit, et 
“ 8] modo yelit et si modo possit, apponit.” See 
Bingham, v. 4. §. 2, 3.] 

6[E.g. In the church of Constantinople, about 
A. D. 460, Genadius then patriarch made Marci- 
an a Novatianist (oixévoyov) steward or treasurer 
of the church: ὃς ἅμα τῳ γενέσθαι οἰκόνομος, τὰ προσ- 
φερόμενα ἐν ἐκάστη ἐκκλησίᾳ τοὺς τοῦ τόπου κληρικοὺς 
κομιζέσθαι διετύπωσεν, ἕως τούτου τῆς μεγάλης ἐκκλη- 
σίας πάντα κομιζομένης. 'Theod. Lector. lib. i. δὰ 
calcem Theodoret. E. H. ed. Vales. p. 553.] 
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but born the sovereign lords of those whole 
and entire territories, which territories their 
famous progenitors obtaining by way of 
conquest retained what they would in their 
own hands and divided the rest to others 
with reservation of sovereignty and capital 
interest, the building of churches and con- 
sequently the assigning of either parishes 
or benefices was a thing impossible without 
consent of such as were principal owners 
of land; in which consideration for their 
more encouragement hereunto they which 
did so far benefit the Church had by com- 
mon consent granted (as great equity and 
reason was) a right for them and their 
heirs till the world’s end to nominate in 
those benefices men whose quality the 
bishop allowing might admit them there- 
unto’? Is it not manifest that from hence 
inevitably such inequality of parishes hath 
crown, as causeth some through the multi- 
tude of peuple which have resort unto one 
church to be more than any one man can 
wield, and some to be of that nature by. 
reason of chapels annexed, that they which 
are incumbents should wrong the church if 
so be they had not certain stipendiaries 
under them, because where the corps of the 
profit or benefice is but one the title can be 
but one man’s and yet the charge may re- 
quire more 7 

[12.] Not to mention therefore any other 
reason whereby it may clearly appear how 
expedient it 15 and profitable for this 
Church to admit ordinations without title, 
this little may suffice to declare how imper- 
tinent their allegations against it are out of 
ancient canons, how untrue their confident 
asseverations that only through negligence 
of popish prelates the custom of making 
such kind of ministers hath prevailed in the 
church of Rome against their canons, and 
that with us it is expressly against the laws 
of our own government when a minister 
doth serve as a stipendiary curate, which 
kind of service nevertheless the greatest 
rabbins of that part do altogether follow. 
For howsoever they are loth peradventure 
to be named curates, stipendiaries they are 
and the labour they bestow is in other 
men’s cures, a thing not unlawful for them 
to do, yet unseemly for them to condemn 
which practise it. 

[13.] I might here discover the like over- 


7 [Justinian. Novell. lvii. §.2. “ Si quis edificans 
“ ecclesiam, aut etiam aliter expendens in ea min-’ 
* jstrantibus alimenta volucrit aliquos clericos stat- 
* uere, non esse ei fiduciam ullam quos yult pro 
 potestate deducere tu reverenti ad ordinan- 
‘“« dos eos, sed examinari a tua sanetitate.”. And 
Noy. exxiil. δ. 18.‘ Si quis oratorii domum iab- 
“« rieaverit, et voluerit in ea clericos ordinare aut 
* jpse aut ejus heredes; si expensas ipsis clericis’ 
* ministrant, et dignos denominant, denominatos 
“ ordinari.”} : 


Ch, Ixxxi. 1, 2.] Real Church Abuses: Ignorance, Non-residence, Plurality. 


sight throughout all their discourses ὃ made 


in behalf of the people’s pretended right to | 


elect their ministers before the bishop may 
lawfully ordain. But because we have 
otherwhere ὃ at large disputed of popular 
elections, and of the right of patronage 
wherein is drowned whatsoever the people 
under any pretence or colour may seem to 
challenge about admission and choice of 
the pastors that shall feed their souls, I 
cannot see what one duty there is which 
always ought to go before ordination, but 
only care of the party’s worthiness as well 
for integrity and virtue as knowledge, yea 
for virtue more, inasmuch as defect of 
knowledge may sundry ways be supplied, 
but the scandal of vicious and wicked life 
is a deadly evil. 

LXXXI. The truth is that of all things 
hitherto mentioned the greatest is that 
threefold blot or blemish of 
notable ignorance, uncon- 
scionable absence from the 


Of the Learn- 
ing that should 
be in Ministers, 


their Resi. cures whereof men have taken 
dence, and the Ἶ ἢ 
number of charge, and insatiable hunt- 


their Livings. jing after spiritual preferments 
without either care or conscience of the 
public good. Whereof to the end that we 
may consider as in God’s own sight and 
presence with all uprightness, sincerity and 
truth, let us particularly weigh and exam- 
ine in every of them first how far forth they 
are reprovable by reasons and maxims 
of common right; secondly whether that 
which our laws do permit be repugnant to 
those maxims, and with what equity we 
‘ought to judge of things practised in this 
case, neither on the one hand defending 
that which must be acknowledged out of 
square, nor on the other side condemning 
rashly whom we list for whatsoever we dis- 
allow. 

[2.] Touching arguments therefore ta- 
ken from the principles of common right to 
prove that ministers should be learned 10, 
that they ought to be resident upon their 
livings, and that more than one only bene- 
fice or spiritual living may not be granted 
unto one man; the first 11 because St. Paul 
requireth in a minister ability to teach, to 
convince, to distribute the word rightly, be- 
cause also the Lord himself hath protested 


8[Adm. ap. Whitg. Def. 156. “Then no minis- 
“ ter placed in any congregation, but by consent 
“of the people. Acts xiv. 13. (23.) 2 Cor. viii. 
19.” T.C. i. 29—33. al. 43—49. i. 193—265. 
Eccl. Disc. fol. 31—43.] 

9[See Book vii. 14.] 

10T.C. lib.i. p. 70. 66. 69. [51, 46, 50; Def. 
235—246. T. C. ii. 330—356. The references 
to the Scriptures here are all from T. C. On Plu- 
ralities see also Def. 246—251; T. C. ii. 356— 
361 ; Decl. of Disc. 89—100 ; Eccl. Disc. 683—76, 
and 30—32.] 

1] Tim. ii. 2; Titus i. 9; 2 Tim. ii 15. 
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'they !? shall be no priests to him which 
have rejected knowledge, and because 131} 
the blind lead the blind they must both 
needs fall into the pit: the second because 
teachers are shepherds 1’ whose flocks can 
be at no time secure from danger, they are 
watchmen whom the enemy doth always 
besiege, their labours in the Word and Sa- 
craments admit no intermission 15, their du- 
ty requireth instruction and conference with 
men in private !°, they are the living oracles 
of God to whom the people must resort for 
counsel, they are commanded " to be pat- 
terns of holiness, leaders 18, feeders 19, su- 
pervisors*° amongst their own, it should be 
their grief as it was the Apostle’s?! to be 
absent though necessarily from them over 
whom they have taken charge: finally the 
last because plurality and residence are 
opposite, because the placing of one clerk 
in two churches is a point of merchandise 
and filthy gain 33, because no man can 
serve two masters *5, because every one 
should remain in that vocation whereto he 
is called #4; what conclude they of all this ? 
Against ignorance, against nonresidence, 
and against plurality of livings is there any 
man so raw and dull but that the volumes 
which have been written both of old and of 
late may make him in so plentiful a cause 
eloquent ? 

Yor if by that which is generally just and 
requisite we measure what knowledge there 
should be in a minister of the Gospel of 
Christ; the arguments which light of na- 
ture offereth, the laws and statutes which 
scripture hath, the canons that are taken 
out of ancient synods, the decrees and con- 
stitutions of sincerest times, the sentences 
of all antiquity, and in a word even every 
man’s full consent and conscience is against 
ignorance in them that have charge and 
cure of souls. 

Again what availeth it if we be learned 
and not faithful ? or what benefit hath the 
Church of Christ if there be in us sufficien- 
cy without endeavour or care to do that 
good which our place exacteth? Touch- 
ing the pains and industry therefore where- 
with men are in conscience bound to at- 
tend the work of their heavenly calling even 
as much as in them lieth bending thereunto 


12 Hesea iv. 6. 17 1 Tim. iv. 12. 
13 Matt. xv. 14. 18S, John x. 4. 
14 Luke ii. 8. 19] Pet. v. 2. 


15 Acts xx. 2. 20 Acts xx. 28. 

161 Sam. i. 19. [9—18.] 2! 1 Thess. ii. 17, 

22 Concil. Nic. can. 15. [i. 6. of the second Ni- 
cene council, ed. Labb. vii. 609. Ἰζληρικὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ 
παρόντος μὴ κατατασσἔΐσθω ἐν δυσὶν ἐκκλησίαις" ἐμπορίας 
γὰρ καὶ αἱσ χροκερδείας ἴδιον τοῦτο, καὶ ἀλλότριον ἐκκ- 
λησιαστικῆς συνηθείας. ἠκούσαμεν γὰρ ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς κυ- 
ριακῆς φωνῆς, drt οὐ δύναταί τις δυσὶ κυρίοις dovdev- 
εἰν"... ἕκαστος οὖν κατὰ τὴν ἀπυστολικὴν φωνὴν, ἐν ῳ 
ἐκλήθη, ἐν τούτῳ ὑφεΐλει μένειν. 


23 Matt. vi. 24. 241 Cor. vii. 94. 
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their whole endeavour, without either fraud, 
sophistication, or guile; I see not what more 
effectual obligation or bond of duty there 
should be urged than their own only vow 
and promise made unto God himself at the 
time of their ordination. The work which 
they have undertaken requireth both care 
and fear. Their sloth that negligently per- 
form it maketh them subject to malediction. 
Besides we also know that the fruit of our 
pains in this function is life both to ourselves 
and others. 

And do we yet need incitements to la- 
bour ? Shall we stop our ears both against 
those conjuring exhortations which Apos- 
tles, and against the fearful comminations 
which Prophets have uttered out of the 
mouth of God, the one for prevention the 
other for reformation of our sluggishness 
in this behalf? St. Paui%, “ Attend to 
“yourselves and to all the flock whereof 
“the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, 
“to feed the Church of God which he hath 
“ purchased with his own blood.” Again*®, 
“{ charge thee before God and the Lord 
“ Jesus Christ which shall judge the quick 
“and the dead at his coming, preach the 
“word; be instant.” Jeremy 37, “ Wo un- 
“to the pastors that destroy and scatter the 
“sheep of my pasture, I will visit you for 
“the wickedness of your works, saith the 
“Tord, the remnant of my sheep I will 
“cather together out of all countries and 
“will bring them again to their folds, they 
“shall grow and increase, and I will set 
“up shepherds over them which shall feed 
“them.” Ezekiel 38. “Should not the shep- 
“herds, should they not feed the flocks? 
“Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe yourselves 
“with the wool, but the weak ye have not 
“ strengthened, the sick ye have not cured, 
“neither have ye bound up the broken nor 
“brought home again that which was drivy- 
“en away, ye have not inquired after that 
“ which was lost, but with cruelty and rig- 
“our ye have ruled. Wherefore, as I live, 
“saith the Lord God, I will require my 
“sheep at their hands, nor shall the shep- 
“herds feed themselves any more, for I will 
“ deliver my sheep from their mouths, they 
“ shall no more devour them.” 

Nor let us think to excuse ourselves if 
haply we labour though it be at random, 
and sit not altogether idle abroad. For we 
are bound to attend that part of the flock 
of Christ whereof the Holy Ghost hath 
. made us overseers. ‘The residence of min- 
isters upon their own peculiar charge is by 
so much the rather necessary, for that ab- 
senting themselves from the place where 
they ought to labour they neither can do 
the good which is looked for at their hands, 
nor reap that comfort which sweeteneth 


------------. 


25 Acts xx. 28. 
%2 Tim. iv. 1. 


27 Jer xxiii. 1—4. 
28 Ezek. xxxiv. 2, 8, 10. 
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life to them that spend it in these travails 
upon their own. For it is in this as in all. 
things else, which are through private in- 
terest dearer than what concerneth either 
others wholiy or us but in part and accord- 
ing to the rate of a general regard. 

As for plurality it hath not only the same 
inconveniences which are observed to grow 
by absence, but over and besides at the 
least in common construction a show of 
that worldly humour which men do think 
should not reign so high. 

[3.] Now from hence their collections are 
as followeth, first a repugnancy or contra- 
diction between the principles of common 
right and that which our laws in special 
considerations have allowed; secondly a 
nullity or frustration of all such acts as are 
by them supposed opposite to those princi- 
ples, an invalidity in all ordinations of men 
unable to preach and in all dispensations 
which mitigate the law of common right 
for the other two. And why so? Forsooth 
because 39 whatsoever we do in these three 
cases and not by virtue of common right, 
we must yield it of necessity done by war- 
rant of peculiar right or privilege. Now 
“a privilege is said to be that that for fa- 
“vour of certain persons cometh forth 
“against common right, things prohibited 
“are dispensed with because things per- 
“mitted are dispatched by common right, 
“but things forbidden require dispensa- 
“tions. By which descriptions of a privi- 
“lege and dispensation it is,” they say, 
“apparent,” that a privilege must license 
and authorize the same whicn the law 
against ignorance, nonresidence and plu- 
rality doth infringe, and so be a law con- 
trariant or repugnant to the law of nature 
and the law of God, because “all the rea- 
“sons whereupon the positive law of man 
“against these three was first established 


29 Abstract, p. 117. [‘* Whatsoever ratifieth a 
“thing monstrous and against nature, the same 
“« may not be privileged by the lawof man. But dis- 
“« pensations for pluralities ratify monstrous things, 
“ὁ and things against nature. Therefore, &c. .. The 
* second proposition...I prove from the etymology 
« or description of a privilege or dispensation: for 
‘a privilege and a dispensation in effect signify 
“both one thing. ‘ Privilegium dicitur, quod em- 
 anat contra jus commune in favorem aliquarum 
‘ personarum : super prohibitis dispensatur, quia 
“‘ permissa jure communi expediuntur, prohibita 
“« vero dispensatione essent.’ ‘ A privilege is said,’ 
“ &c. By which descriptions of a privilege and 
“ dispensation, it is apparent, that a privilege and 
*« dispensation for pluralities must license and au- 
“thorize that that the law against plurality doth 
“ infringe and disallow, and so be a law contrari- 
“‘ ant and repugnant to the Jaw against pluralities ; 
“ but the law against pluralities is the law of nature 
“and the law of God. Therefore a privilege or 
“ dispensation for pluralities is against the law of 
“nature and against the law of God: a more 
« monstrous law never established.” } 


Ch. Ixxxi. 4.] A dispensing Power, per se, 


“are taken and drawn from the law of na- 
ture, and the law of God.” For answer 
whereunto we will but lead them to answer 
themselves. 

[4.1 First therefore if they will grant (as 
they must) that all direct oppositions of 
speech require one and the selfsame subject 
to be meant on both parts where opposition 
is pretended, it wili follow that either the 
maxims of common right do enforce the 
very same things not to be good which we 
say are good, grounding ourselves on the 
reasons by virtue whereof our privileges 
are established ; or if the one do not reach 
unto that particular subject for which the 
other have provided, then there is no con- 
tradiction between them. In all contradic- 
tions if the one part be true the other eter- 
nally must be false. And therefore if the 
principles of common right do at any time 
truly enforce that particular not to be good 
which privileges make good, it argueth in- 
vincibly that such privileges have been 
grounded upon some error. But to say that 
every privilege is opposite unto the principles 
of common right, because it dispenseth with 
that which common right doth prohibit, 
hath gross absurdity. For the voice of 
equity and justice is that a general law 
doth never derogate froma special privilege, 
whereas if the one were contrariant to the 
other, a general law being in force should 
always dissolve a privilege. 

The reason why many are deceived by 
imagining that so it should do, and why men 
of better insight conclude directly it should 
not, doth rest in the subject or matter itself, 
which matter intl finitely considered in laws 
of common right is in privileges considered 
as beset and limited with special circum- 
stances, ry means whereof to them which 
respect it but by way of generality it seem- 
eth one and the same in both, although it be 
not the same if once we descend to partic- 
ular consideration thereof. Precepts do al- 
ways propose perfection, not such as none 
can attain unto, for then in vain should we 
ask or require it at the hands of men, but 
such perfection as all men must aim at to 
the end that as largely as human providence 
and care can extend it, it may take place. 
Moral laws are the rules of politic, those 
politic which are made to order the whole 
Church of God rules unto all particular 
churches, and the laws of every particular 
ehurech rules unto every particular man 
within the body of the same church. Now 
because the higher we ascend in these 
rules the further still we remove from those 


_ Specialties, which being proper to the sub- 


ject whereupon our actions must work are 
therefore chiefly considered by us, by them 
least thought upon that wade altogether in 
the two first kinds of general directions, 
their judgment cannot be exact and sound 
concerning either laws of churches or ac- 
Vou. Il. 2 
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tions of men in particular, because they de- 
termine of effects by a part of the causes 
only out of which they grow, they judge 
conclusions by demi-premises and half-prin- 
ciples, they lay them in the balance stripped 
from those necessary material circumstan- 
ces, which should give them weight, and by 
show of falling uneven with the scale of 
most universal and abstracted rules, they 
ΕΝ πὰς that too light which is not, if they 
nad the skill to weigh it. This is the rea- 
son why men altogether conversant in study 
do know how to teach but not how to gov- 
ern; men experienced contrariwise govern 
well, yet know not which way to set down 
orderly the precepts and reasons of that 
they do. 

He that will therefore judge rightly of 
things done must join with his forms and 
conceits of general speculation the matter 
wherein our actions are conversant. For 
by this shall appear what equity there is in 
those privileges and peculjar grants or fa- 
vours which otherwise will seem repugnant 
to justice, and because in themselves con- 
sidered they have a show of repugnancy, 
this deceiveth those great clerks which hear- 
ing a privilege defined to be “an especial 
“right brought in by their power and au- 
“thority that make it for some public bene- 
“fit against the general course of reason 3°,” 
are not able to comprehend how the word 
against doth import Exception without any 
Opposition atall. For inasmuch as the hand 
of justice must distribute to every particu- 
lar what is due, and judge what is due with 
respect had no less of particular circumstan- 
ces than of general rules and axioms, it 
cannot fit all sorts with one measure, the 
wills, counsels, qualities and states of men 
being divers. 

For example, the law of common right. 
bindeth all men to keep their promises, per- 
form theircompacts, and answer the faith they 
have given either for themselves or others, 
Notwithstanding he which bargaineth with 
one under years can have no benefit by this 
allegation, because he bringeth it against 
a person which is exempt from the common 
rule. Shall we then conclude that thus to 
exempt certain men from the law of com- 
mon right is against God, against nature, 
against whatsoever may avail to strengthen 
and justify that law before alleged ; or else 
acknowledge Ce the truth is) that special 
causes are to be ordered by special rules; 
that if men grown unto ripe age disadvan- 
tage themselves by bargaining, yet what 
they have wittingly done is strong and in 
force against them, because they are able’ 
to dispose and manage their own affairs, 


30 ἐς Jus singulare est, quod contra tenorem ra- 
“ tionis propter aliquam utilitatem auctoritate con- 
“ stituentium introductum est.’ Paulus ff. de 
«“ Legib. [Dig. lib. 1. tit. ili. 16.] 
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whereas youth for lack of experience and! talk for communication’s sake at our boards, 
jadgment being easily subject to circum- | yea or write in our books through ἃ notion- 


vention is therefore justiy exempt from the 
law of common right whereunto the rest 
are justly subject? This plain inequality 
between men of years and under years is a 
cause why equity and justice cannot apply 
equally the same general rule to both, but 
ordereth the one by common right and 
granteth to the other a special privilege. 
Privileges are either transitory or perma- 
nent. Transitory such as serve only some 
one turn, or at the most éxtent no further 
than to this or that man*! with the end of 
whose natural life they expire ; permanent 
such as the use whereof doth continue still, 
for that they belong unto certain kinds of 
men and causes which never die. Of this 


nature are ai! immunities and preeminences | 


which for just considerations one sort of 
men enjoyeih above another both in the 
Church and commonwealth, no man sus- 
pecting them of contrariety to any branch 
of those laws or reasons whereupon the 
general right is grounded. 

[5.] Now there being general laws and 
rules whereby it cannot be denied but the 
Church of God standeth bound to provide 
that the ministry may be learned, that they 
which have charge may reside upon it, and 
that it may not be free for them in scandal- 
ous manner to multiply ecclesiastical liv- 
ings; it remaineth in the next place to be 
examined, what the laws of the Church of 
England do admit which may be thought 
repugnant to any thing hitherto alleged, 
and in what special consideration they seem 
to admit the same. 

Considering therefore that to furnish all 
places of cure in this realm itis not an army 
of twelve thousand learned men that would 
suffice, nor two universities that can always 
furnish as many as decay in so great a num- 
ber, nora fourth part of the livings with cure 
that when they fall are able to yield suffi- 
cient maintenance for learned men 35, is it 
not plain that unless the greatest part of 
the people should be left utterly without the 
public use and exercise of religion there is 
no remedy but to take into the ecclesiasti- 
cal order a number of men meanly qualifi- 
ed in respect of learning? For whatsoever 
we may imagine in our private closets or 


31« Privilegium personale cum persona extin- 
“ cuitur, et pee datum actioni transit cum 
actione.” Op. de Regulis, par. 1. 227. ['The ed- 
itor has not been able to verify this reference. In 
the Digest, 1. xviii. 196, is the following: “ Pri- 
“ vilegia quedam cause sunt, quedam persone : 
“ et ideo quedam ad heredem transmittuntur, que 
“cause Sunt: que persone sunt, ad heredem 
non traseunt.”’} 

32 [“ ΟΥ̓ almost 10,000 parishes there are not 
“much above 500 that are above 30/. in the 
“ Queen’s books.” Sutcliffe, False Semblant, 
&c. p. 69.) 


al conceit of things needful for performance 
of each man’s duty, if once we come from 
the theory of learning to take out so many 
learned men, let them be diligently viewed 
out of whom the choice shall be made, and 
thereby an estimate made what degree of 
skill we must either admit or else leave 
numbers utterly destitute of guides, and I 
doubt not but that men endued with sense 
of common equity will soon discern that 
besides eminent and competent knowledge 
we are to descend to a lower step, receiving 
knowledge in that degree which is but tol- 
erable. 

When we commend any man for learning 
our speech importeth him to be more than 
meanly qualified that way ; but when laws 
do require learning as a quality which 
maketh capable of any function, our mea- 
sure to judge a Jearned man by must be 
some certain degree of learning beneath 
which we can hold no man so qualified. 
And if every man that listeth may set that 
degree himself, how shall we ever know 
when laws are broken when kept, seeing 
one man may think a lower degree suffi- 
cient, another may judge them unsufficient 
that are not qualified in some higher de- 
gree. Wherefore of necessity either we 
must have some judge in whose conscience 
they that are thought and pronounced suffl- 
cient are to be so accepted and taken, or else 
the law itself is to set down the very low- 
est degree of fitness that shall be allowable 
in this kind. 

So that the question doth grow to this 
issue. St. Paul requireth learning in pres- 
byters, yea such learning as doth enable 
them to exhort in doctrine which is sound, 
and to disprove them that guinsay it. What 
measure of ability in such things shall serve 
to make men capable of that kind of office 
he doth not himself precisely determine, but 
referreth it to the conscience of Titus 33 and 
others which had to deal in ordaining pres- 
byters. We must therefore of necessity 
make this demand, whether the Church 
lacking such as the Apostle would have 
chosen may with good conscience take out 
of such as it hath in a meaner degree of 
fitness them that may serve to perform the 
service of public prayer, to minister the sa- 
craments unto the people, to solemnize mar- 
riage, to visit the sick and bury the dead, 
to instruct by reading although by preach- 
ing they be not as yet so able to benefit 
and feed Christ’s flock. We constantly 
hold that in this case the Apostle’s law is 
not broken. He requireth more in presby- 
ters than there is found in many whom the 
Church of England alloweth. Butno man 


33 Tit. 1. 9, 


Ch. Ixxxi. 6.] Nonresidence in respect 


being tied unto impossibilities, to do that 
we cannot we are not bound. 

It is but a stratagem of theirs therefore 
and a very indirect practice, when they 

ublish large declamations to prove that 
οτος is required in the ministry, and to 
make the silly people believe that the con- 
trary is maintained by the Bishops and up- 
held by the laws of the land; whereas the 
question in truth is not whether learning be 
required, but whether a church wherein 
there is not sufficient store of learned men 
to furnish all congregations should do better 
to let thousands of souls grow savage, to 
let them live without any public service of 
God, to let their children die unbaptized, to 
withhold the benefit of the other sacrament 
from them, to let them depart this world 
like Pagans without any thing so much as 
read unto them concerning the way of life, 
than as it doth in this necessity, to make 
such presbyters as are so far forth sufficient 
although they want that ability of preach- 
ing which some others have. 

[0.7 In this point therefore we obey ne- 
cessity, and of two evils we take the less; 
in the rest a public utility is sought and in 
regard thereof some certain inconveniences 
tolerated, because they are recompensed 
with greater good. The law giveth liberty 
of nonresidence for a time to such as will 
live in universities, if they faithfully there 
fabour to grow in knowledge that so they 
may afterwards the more edify and the bet- 
ter instruct their congregations. The 
Church in their absence is not destitute, the 
people’s salvation not neglected for the 
present time, the time of their absence is in 
the intendment of law bestowed to the 
Church’s great advantage and benefit, those 
necessary helps are procured by it which 
turn by many degrees more to the people’s 
comfort in time to come than if their pas- 
tors had continually abidden with them. 
So that the law doth hereby provide in 
some part to remedy and help that evil 
which the former necessity hath imposed 
upon the Church. For compare two men 
of equal meanness, the one perpetually re- 
sident, the other absent for a space in such 
sort as the law permitteth. Allot unto both 
some nine years’ continuance with cure of 
souls. And must not three years’ absence 
in all probability and likelihood make the 
one more profitable than the other unto 
God’s Church, by so much as the increase 
of his knowledge gotten in those three years 
may add unto six years’ travail following ? 
Wor the greater ability there is added to 
the instrument wherewith it pleaseth God to 
save souls, the more facility and expedition 
it hath to work that which is otherwise 
hardlier effected. 

As much may be said touching absence 
granted to them that attend in the families 
of bishops, which schools of gravity, dis- 
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cretion and wisdom, preparing men against 
the time that they come to reside abroad, are 
in my poor opinion even the fitteet places 
that any ingenuous mind can wish to enter 
into between departure from private study 
and access to a more public charge of souls, 
yea no less expedient for men of the best 
sufficiency and most maturity in knowledge, 
than the universities themselves are for the 
ripening of such as be raw. 

Employment in the families of noblemen 
or in princes’ courts hath another end for 
which the selfsame leave is given not with- 
out great respect to the good of the whole 
Church. For assuredly whosoever doth 
well observe how much all inferior things 
depend upon the orderly courses and mo- 
tions of those greater orbs will hardly judge 
it either meet or good that the Angels as- 
sisting them should be driven to betake 
themselves unto other stations, although by 
nature they were not tied where now they 
are, out had charge also elsewhere, as long 
as their absence from beneath might but 
tolerably be supplied, and by descending 
their rooms above should become vacant. 
For we are not to dream in this case of 
any platform which bringeth equally high 
and low unto parish churches, nor of any 
constraint to maintain at their own charge 
men sufficient for that purpose: the one so. 
repugnant to the majesty and greatness of 
English nobility, the other so improbable 
and unlikely to take effect that they which 
mention either of both seem not indeed to 
have conceived what either is. But the 
eye of law is the eye of God, it looketh into 
the hearts and secret dispositions of men, it 
beholdeth how far one star differeth from 
another in glory, and as men’s several de- 
grees require accordingly it guideth them, 
granting unto principal personages privile- 
ges correspondent to their high estates, and 
that not only in civil but even in spiritual 
affairs, to the end they may love that reli- 
gion the more which no way seeketh to 
make them vulgar, no way diminisheth 
their dignity and greatness, but to do them 
good doth them honour also, and by such 
extraordinary favours teacheth them to be 
in the Church of God the same which the 
Church of God esteemeth them, more worth 
than thousands. 

It appeareth therefore in what respect the 
laws of this realm have given liberty of 
nonresidence ; to some that their knowledge 
may be increased and their labours by that 
mean be made afterwards the mere profita- 
ble, to others lest the houses of great men 
should want that daily exercise of religion 
wherein their example availeth as much 
yea many times peradventure more than 
the laws themselves with the common sort. 

[7.1 A third thing respected both in per- 
mitting absence and also in granting to 
some that liberty of addition or plurality 
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which necessarily enforceth their absence 
is a mere both just and conscionable regard, 
that as men are in quality and as their ser- 
vices are in weight for the public good, so 
likewise their rewards and encouragements 
by special privilege of law might somewhat 
declare how the state itself’ doth accept 
their pains, much abhorring {rom their bes- 
tial and savage rudeness which think that 
oxen should only labour and asses feed. 
Thus to readers in universities, whose very 
paper and book expenses their ancient al- 
sowances and stipends at this day do either 
not or hardly sustain; to governors of col- 
leges, lest the great overplus of charges 
necessarily enforced upon them by reason 
of their place, and very slenderly supplied 
by means of that change in the present con- 
dition of things which their founders could 
not foresee ; to men called away from their 
eures and employed in weightier business 
either of the church or commonwealth, be- 
cause fo impose upon them a burden which 
requireth their absence and not to release 
them from the duty of residence were a kind 
ef cruel and barbarous injustice; to resi- 
dents in cathedral churches or upon digni- 
ties ecclesiastical, forasmuch as these being 
rooms of greater hospitality, places of more 
respect and consequence than the rest, they 
are the rather to be furnished with men of 
best quality, and the men for their quality’s 
sake to be favoured above others ; Tsay unto 
all these in regard of their worth and merit 
the Jaw hath therefore given leave while 
themselves bear weightier burdens to sup- 
ply inferior by deputation, and in like con- 
sideration partly, partiy also by way of 
honour to learning, nobility, and authority, 
permitteth that men which have taken theo- 
logical degrees in schools, the suffragans of 
bishops, the household chaplains of men of 
honour or in great office, the brethren and 
sons of lords temporal or of knights if God 
shall move the hearts of such to enter at 
any time into holy orders, may obtain to 
themselves a faculty or license to hold two 
ecclesiastica! livings though having cure, 
any spiritua! person of the Queen’s council 
three such livings, her chaplains what num- 
ber of promotions herself in her own prince- 
ly wisdom thinketh good to bestow upon 
them. 

rS.1 But as it fareth in such cases, the 
gap which for just considerations we open 
unto some letteth in others through corrupt 
practices to whom such favours were nei- 
ther meant nor should be communicated. 
The greatness of the harvest and the scar- 
city of able workmen hath made it neces- 
sary that law should yield to admit num- 
bers of men but slenderly and meanly quali- 
fied. Hereupon because whom all other 
worldly hopes have forsaken they common- 
ly reserve ministerial vocation as their last 
and surest refuge ever open to forlorn men, 


of Dispensing Power. [Bcox V. 
the Church that should nourish them whose 
service she needeth hath obtruded upon her 
their service that know not otherwise how to 
live and sustain themselves. These finding 
nothing more easy than means to procure 
the writing of a few lines to some one or 
other which hath authority, and nothing 
more usual than too much facility in con- 
descending unto such requests, are often 
received into that vocation whereunto their 
unworthiness is no small disgrace. 

Did any thing more aggravate the crime 
of Jeroboam’s profane apostasy than that 
he chose to have his clergy the scum and 
refuse of his whole Jand? Let no man 
spare to tell it them, they are not faithful 
towards God that burden wilfully his Churehy 
with such swarms of unworthy creatures.. 
I will not say of all degrees in the minist 
that which St. Chrysostom *4 doth of the 
highest, “ He that will undertake so weighty 
“a charge had need to be a man of great 
“ understanding, rarely assisted with divine 
“ orace, for integrity of manners, purity of 
“life, and for all other virtues, to have in 
“him more than ἃ man:” but surely this I 
will say with Chrysostom, “ We need not 
“doubt whether God be highly displeased 
“with us, or what the cause of his anger 
“is, if things of so great fear and holiness 
“as are the least and lowest duties of his 

i service be thrown wilfully on them whose: 

“not only mean but bad and scandalous 
“ quality doth defile whatsoever they han- 

“ dle.’ These eyesores and blemishes im 

continual attendants about the service of 

God’s sanctuary do make them every day 

fewer that willingly resort unto it, till at 

|length all affection and zeal towards God 
be extinet in them, through a wearisome 
contempt of their persons which for a time: 
only live by religion and are for recompense 
in fine the death of the nurse that feedeth 
them. It is not obscure how incommodious 
the Church hath found both this abuse of 
the liberty which law is enforced to grant, 
and not only this but the like abuse of that 
favour also which law in other considera- 
tions already mentioned affordeth touching 
residence and plurality of spiritual livings. 

Now that which is practised corruptly te 
the detriment and hurt of the Church 
against the purpose of those very laws 


34 Chrysost. de Sacerd. lib. iii. e. 15, 16. fvi. 18.. 
ed. Savile. ci piv γὰρ ἁπλῶς τὸ κληθῆναι ποιμένα; καὶ, 
μεταχειρίσαι τὸ πρῖγμα ὡς ἔτυχεν; ἀρκεῖ, καὶ κίνδυνος 
οὐδεὶς, ἐγκαλείτω κενυδυξίας ἡμῶν ὃ βυουλύμενος" εἰ dé 
πυλλὴν μὲν σύνεσιν πολλὴν δὲ πρὸ τῆς συνέσεως τὴν πα- 
ρὰ τοῦ Geos χάριν, καὶ τρόπων ὀρθύτητα καὶ καθαρότη-- 
τα βίου, καὶ μείζονα ἣ κατὰ ἄνθρωπυν ἔχειν δεῖ τὴν ἀρ- 
ery τὸν ταυτὴν ἀναδεχόμενον τὴν φρόντιδα, μὴ μὲ ἀπ- 
οοτερήσης συγγνώμης μάτην ἀπολέσθαΐ μῆ βαυλόμενον 
καὶ εἰκη. And p. 24. ἔτι οὖν ζητήσυσμεν, εἰπέ μοι, τοῦ 
Θεοῦ τῆς ὀργῆς τὴν airiav, πράγματα οὕτως ἁγία καὶ 
φρικωδέστατα τὰ ἀνθρωποῖς rots μὲν πονηροῖς τοῖς δὲ 

| οὐδενὸς ἀξίοις λυμαινέσθαι παράσχοντες 4 
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which notwithstanding are pretended in| especial permissions and the former general 


defence and justification thereof, we must 
needs acknowledge no less repugnant to 
the grounds and principles of common right 
than the fraudulent proceedings of tyrants 
to the principles of just sovereignty. How- 
beit not so those special privileges which 
are but instruments wrested and forced to 
serve malice. 

There is in the patriarch of heathen 
philosephers this precept, “Let no hus- 
“bandman nor no handicraftsman be a 
“priest 5.” The reason whereupon he 
groundeth is a maxim in the law of nature, 
© it importeth greatly the good of all men 
“that God be reverenced,’ with whose 
honour it standeth not that they which are 
publicly employed in his service should live 
of base and manuary trades. Now com- 
pare herewith the Apostle’s words**, “Ye 
“know that these hands have ministered to 
“my necessities and to them that are with 
“me.” What think we? Did the Apostle 
any thing opposite herein or repugnant to 
the rules and maxims of the law of nature ? 
The selfsame reasons that accord his ac- 
tions with the law of nature shall declare 
our privileges and his Jaws no less conso- 
nant. 

(9.] Thus therefore we see that although 
they urge very colourably the Apostle’s 
own sentences, requiring that a minister 
should be able to divide rightly the word 
of Ged, that they who are placed in charge 
should attend unto it themselves which in 
absence they cannot do, and that they 
which have divers cures must of necessity 
be absent from some, whereby the law 
apostelic seemeth apparently broken, which 
law requiring attendance cannot otherwise 
be understood than so as to charge them 
with perpetual residence ; again though in 
every of these causes they infinitely heap 
up the sentences of Fathers, the decrees 
ef popes, the ancient edicts of imperial 
authority, our own national laws and ordi- 
nances prohibiting the same and ground- 
ing evermore their prohibitions partly on 
the laws of God and partly on reasons 
drawn from the light of nature, yet hereby 
to gather and infer contradiction between 
those laws which forbid indefinitely and 
ours which in certain cases have allowed 
the ordaining of sundry ministers whose 
sufficiency for learning is but mean, again 
the licensing of some to be absent from 
their flocks, and of others to hold more than 
one only living which hath cure of souls, I 
say to conclude repugnancy between these 


35 Οὔτε γεωργὸν οὔτε βάναυσον ἱερέα καταστατέον" 
ὑπὸ γὰρ τῶν πολιτῶν πρέπει τιμᾶσθαι τοὺς θεούς. Α- 
rist. Polit. lib. vii. c. 9. 

% Acts xx. 34; 1 Cor. iv. 12; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 
Thess. iii. 8. 
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rohibitions which set not down their own 
imits is erroneous, and the manifest cause 
thereof ignorance in differences of matter 
which both sorts of law concern. 

[10.1 If then the considerations be rea- 
sonable, just and good, whereupon we 
ground whatsoever our laws have by 
special right permitted ; if only the effects 
of abused privileges be repugnant to the 
maxims of common right, this main founda- 
tion of repugnancy being broken whatso- 
ever they have built thereupon falleth ne- 
cessarily to the ground. Whereas there- 
fore upon surmise or vain supposal of oppo- 
sition between our special and the principles 
of common right they gather that such as 
are with us ordained ministers before they 
can preach be neither lawful, because the 
laws already mentioned forbid generally to 
create such, neither are they indeed minis- 
ters although we commonly so name them, 
but whatsoever they execute by virtue of 
such their pretended vocation is void ; that 
all our grants and tolerations as weil of 
this as the rest are frustrate and of no effect, 
the persons that enjoy them possess them 
wrongfully and are deprivable at all hours; 
finally that other just and sufficient remedy 
of evils there can be none besides the utter 
abrogation of these our mitigations and the 
strict establishment of former ordinances to 
be absolutely executed whatsoever follow ; 
albeit the answer already made in discovery 
of the weak and unsound foundation 
whereupon they have built these erroneous 
collections may be thaught sufficient, yet 
because our desire is rather to satisfy if it 
be possible than to shake them off, we are 
with very good will contented to declare 
the causes of all particulars more formally 
and largely than the equity of our own de- 
fence doth require. 

There is crept into the minds of men at 
this day a secret pernicious and pestilent 
conceit that the greatest perfection of a 
Christian man doth consist in discovery of 
other men’s faults, and in wit to discourse 
of our own profession. When the world 
most abounded with just, righteous, and 
perfect men, their chiefest study was the 
exercise of piety, wherein for their safest 
direction they reverently hearkened to the 
readings of the law of God, they kept in 
mind the oracles and aphorisms of wisdom 
which tended unto virtuous life, if any 
scruple of conscience did trouble them for 
matter of actions which they took in hand, 
nothing was attempted before counsel and 
advice were had, for fear lest rashly they 
might offend. We are now more confident, 
not that our knowledge and judgment is 
riper, but because our desires are another 
way. Their scope was obedience, ours is 
skill; their endeavour was reformation of 
life, our virtue nothing but to hear gladly 
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the reproof of vice 37; they in the practice 
of their religion wearied chiefly their knees 
and hands, we especially our ears and 
tongues. We are grown as in many things 
else so in this to a kind of intemperancy 
which (only sermons excepted) hath almost 


brought all other duties of religion out of | 


taste. At the least they are not in that ac- 
count and reputation which they should be. 

[11.] Now because men bring all religion 
in a manner to the only office of hearing 
sermons, if it chance that they who are 
thus conceited do embrace any special 
opinion different from other men, the ser- 
mons that relish not that opinion can in no 
wise please their appetite. Such therefore 
as preach unto them but hit not the string 
they look for are respected as unprofitable, 
the rest as unlawful and indeed no minis- 
ters if the faculty of sermons want**. For 
why? A minister of the word should they 
say be able “rightly to divide the word *°.” 
Which apostolic canon many think they do 
well observe, when in opening the sentences 
of holy Scripture they draw all things fa- 
vourably spoken unto one side; but what- 
soever is reprehensive, severe, and sharp, 
they have others on the contrary part whom 
that must always concern; by which their 
ever partial and unindifferent proceeding 
while they thus labour amongst the people 
to divide the word, they make the word a 
mean to divide and distract the people. 

᾽Ορθοτομεῖν “ to divide aright” doth note in 
the Apostles’ writings soundness of doc- 
trine only ; and in meaning standeth oppo- 
site to καινοτομεῖν “the broaching of new 
“ opinions against that which is received.” 
For questionless the first things delivered 
to the Church of Christ were pure and sin- 
cere truth. Which whosoever did after- 
ward oppugn could not choose but divide 
the Church into two moieties, in which di- 
vision such as taught what was first be- 
lieved held the truer part, the contrary side 
in that they were teachers of novelty erred. 

For prevention of which evil there are in 
this church many singular and well-devised 
remedies, as namely the use of subscribing 
to the articles of religion before admission 
to degrees of learning or to any ecclesias- 
tical living, the custom of reading the same 
articles and of approving them in public as- 
semblies wheresoever men have benefices 
with cure of souls, the order of testifying 

37’ AX’ of πολλοὶ ταῦτα μὲν οὐ πράττουσιν, ἐπὶ δὲ 
τὸν λόγον καταφεύγοντες οἴονται φιλοσοφεῖν καὶ οὕτως 
ἔσεσθαι σπουδαῖοι" ὅμοιόν τι ποιοῦντες τοῖς κάμνουσιν 
of τῶν ἑατρῶν ἀκούουσι μὲν ἐπιμελῶς ποιοῦσι δὲ οὐδὲν 
τῶν προσταττομένων. ὥσπερ οὖν οὐὸς ἐκεῖνοι εὖ ἕξουσι 
τὸ σῶμα οὕτω θεραπευόμενοι, οὐδὲ οὗτοι τὴν ψυχὴν 
οὕτω φιλοσοφοῦντες. Arist. Eth. lib. ii. cap. 3. 

88 [Of unpreaching rninisters see Adm. 5 ; Answ. 
83; T C. i. 50; Def 251—254; T.C. 363— 
392.) 

w (2 Tim. ii. 15.] 


Ability to preach, not the Essence of the Ministry. 
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under their hands allowance of the book 
of common prayer and the book of ordain- 
ing ministers, finally the discipline and mod- 
erate severity which is used either in other- 
wise correcting or silencing them that 
trouble and disturb the Church with doc- 
trines which tend unto innovation, it being 
better that the Church should want alto- 
gether the benefit of such men’s labours 
than endure the mischief of their incon- 
formity to good laws; in which case if any 
repine at the course and proceedings of 
justice, they must learn to content them- 
selves with the answer of M. Curius?%, 
which had sometime ovcasion to cut off 
one from the body of the commonwealth, 
in whose behalf because it might have been 
pleaded that the party was a man service- 
able, he therefore began his judicial sen- 
tence with this preamble, ‘Non esse opus 
“reip. eo cive qui parere nesciret: The 
“commonwealth needeth men of quality 
“‘ yet never those men which have not learn- 
“ed how to obey.” 

[12.] But the ways which the church of 
England taketh to provide that they who 
are teachers of others may do it soundly, 
that the purity and unity as well of ancient 
discipline as doctrine may be upheld, that 
avoiding singularities we may all glorify 
God with one heart and one tongue, they 
of all men do least approve, that most urge 
the Apostle’s rule and canon. For which 
cause they allege it not so much to that 
purpose, as to prove that unpreaching min- 
isters (for so they term them) can have no 
true nor lawful calling in the Chureh of 
God. St. Augustine 4° hath said of the 
will of man that “simply to will proceedeth 
“from nature, but our well willing is from 
“ grace.” We say as much of the minister 
of God, “ publicly to teach and instruct the 
“ Church is necessary in every ecclesiasti- 
“cal minister, but ability to teach by ser- 
“mons is a grace which God doth bestow 
“on them whom he maketh sufficient for 
“ the commendable discharge of their duty.” 
That therefore wherein a minister differeth 
from other Christian men is notas some have 
childishly imagined the “ sound preaching 
“of the word of God ‘#!,” but as they are 


40 Valer. lib. vi. cap. 3. [§. 4.} 

40 [The editor has not been able to find any sen- 
tence in St. Augustine having exactly this turn. 
The following perhaps comes as near the point as 
any: “ Semper est in nobis yoluntas libera, sed non 
“semper est bona...Gratia vero Dei semper est 
* bona, et per hance fit ut sit hono bone volunta~ 
“tis, qui fuit prius voluntatis male.” De Grat 
et Jib. Arbitr. c. xv. t. x. 484. F.] 

410xf. Man, p. 21. [The pamphlet quoted is, 
“« M. Some laid open in his colours, &c.: done by 
“an Oxford man, to his friend in Cambridge.” 
Of which see some account above, c. xxi. 19. 
note 87. ‘Simple reading, in what account so- 
“ ever it be amongst men, yet is it not as I con- 
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Jawfully and truly governors to whom au-j any but ungodly minds. Notwithstanding 
thority of regiment is given in the common-| some in the true vehemency, and others 
wealth according to the order which polity | under the fair pretence of these desires, 
hath set, so canonical ordination in the | have adventured that which is strange, that 
Church of Christ is that which maketh a} which is violent and unjust. There are 4 
lawful minister as touching the validity of | which in confidence of their general allega- 
any act which appertaineth to that vocation. | tions concerning the knowledge, the resi- 
The cause why St. Paul willed Timothy | dence, and the single livings of ministers, 
not to be over hasty in ordaining ministers | presume not only to annihilate the solemn 
was (as we very well may conjecture) be- | ordinations of such as the Church must of 
cause imposition of hands doth consecrate | force admit, but also to urge a kind of uni- 
and make them ministers whether they | versal proscription against them, to set 
have gifts and qualities fit for the laudable | down articles, to draw commissions, and al- 
discharge of their dutiesorno. If want of | most to name themselves of the Quorum 
learning and skill to preach did frustrate | for inquiry into men’s estates and dealings, 
their vocation, ministers ordained before | whom at their pleasure they would deprive 
they be grown unto that maturity should | and make obnoxious to what punishment 
receive new ordination whensoever it chan- | themselves list; and that not for any viola- 
ceth that study and industry doth make | tion of laws either spiritual or civil, but be- 
them afterwards more able to perform the | cause men have trusted the laws too far, 
office, than which what conceit can be more | because they have held and enjoyed the 
absurd? Was not St. Augustine himself | liberty which law granteth, because they 
contented to admit an assistant in his own | had not the wit to conceive as these men 
ehurch #2, a man of small erudition; con-| do that laws were made to entrap the sim- 
sidering that what he wanted in knowledge | ple by permitting those things in show and 
was supplied by those virtues which made | appearance which indeed should never take 
his life a better orator than more learning | eflect, forasmuch as they were but granted 
could make others whose conversation was | with a secret condition to be put in prac- 
less holy ? Were the priests sithence Moses | tice “ if they should be profitable and agree- 
all able and sufficient men learnedly to in- | “able with the word of God ;” which con- 
terpret the law of God? or was it ever | dition failing in all ministers that cannot 
imagined that this defect should frustrate | preach, in all that are absent from their liv- 
what they executed, and deprive them | ings, and in all that have divers livings, (for 
of right unto any thing they claimed by|so it must be presumed though never as 
virtue of their priesthood? Surely as in| yet proved,) therefore as men which have 
magistrates the want of those gifts which | broken the law of God and nature they are 
their office needeth is cause of just imputa-|depriveable at all heurs. Is this the jus- 
tion of blame in them that wittingly choose | tice of that discipline whereunto all Chris- 
unsufficient and unfit men when they might | tian churches must stoop and submit them- 
do otherwise, and yet therefore is not their | selves? Is this the equity wherewith they 
choice void, nor every action of magistracy | labour to reform the world ? 
frustrate in that respect: so whether it were | [14.] 1 will no way diminish the force of 
of necessity or even of very carelessness | those arguments whereupon’ they ground. 
that men unable to preach should be taken | But if it please them to behold the visage 
in pastors’ rooms, nevertheless it seemeth | of these collections in another glass there 
to be an error in them which think that the | are civil as well as ecclesiastical unsufficien- 
lack of any such perfection defeateth utter- | cies, nonresidences, and pluralities ; yea the 
ly their calling. reasons which light of nature hath minister- 
ες {13.] To wish that all men were so quali- | ed against both are of such affinity that 
fied as their places and dignities require, to | much less they cannot enforce in the one 
hate all sinister and corrupt dealings which | than in the other. 
hereunto are any let; to covet speedy re-| “When they that bear great offices be per- 
dress of those things whatsoever whereby | sons of mean worth, the contempt where- 
the Church sustaineth detriment, these | into their authority groweth weakeneth the 
good and virtuous desires cannot offend | sinews of the whole state #7. Notwithstand- 
ing where many governors are needful and 
they not many whom their quality can com- 
*¢ ceive the thing that doth single out a minister mend, the penury of worthier must needs 
* from another Christian. It must be only (as I! make the meaner sort of men capable 43, 
“told you before) ‘the sound preaching of the 
« word in a lawful function, &c. Bear witness I | 
“ pray you that I speak here of sound preaching, i. 
« e. of dividing the word aright, which the Apos- 
“ tle calleth ὀρθοτομεῖν.᾽ 

42 Fraclius: see the account of his election in 
the Epistles of S. Ang. t. ii. 788. But his want 
of erudition is not there mentioned.] 


42The Author of the Abstract. [Sce the inter- 
rogatories proposed by him at the end of his work, 
Ρ. 262-—266.] 

42 Μεγάλων κύριοι καθεστῶτες ἂν εὐτελεῖς ὦ τι μεγ- 
dda βλάπτουσι. Arist. Polit. i. cap. 11. 

43 «« Nec ignoro maximos honores ad parum 
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Cities in the absence of their governors 
are as ships wanting pilots at sea. But 
were it therefore justice to punish whom 
superior authority pleaseth to call from 
home ‘4, or alloweth to be employed else- 
where 7 

In committing many offices to one man 
S there are apparently these inconvenien- 


“dignos penuria meliorum solere deferri.” Ma- 
mertin. Paneg. ad Julian. [Ρ. 231. ed. Plantin. 
1599.] 

44 Neque enim equum visum est absentem 
“ reipub. causa inter reos referri dum reipub. ope- 
“ratur.” Ulpian. [Digest. lib. xlviii. tit. v.] leg, 15. 
“ Si maritus.” ad legem Julian, de adulter. 

$5 Arist. Polit. lib. i. cap. 11. See the like pream- 
ble framed by the Author of the Abstract, where 
he fancieth a Bishop deposing one unapt to preach 
whom himself had before ordained. [p. 89, 90. 
“ Sithence.... it is not expedient that iaith be 
“ kept in wicked promises, I conclude the impos- 
* sibility or iniquity of conditions to be performed 
“by him that is made a minister to make the 
“contract between the Bishop and him merely 
“ void and of none effect in law. And that the 
““ Bishop, according to the true intent and mean- 
“ing of the laws whereof he hath the execution, 
“ὁ ought to cite and ex officio to proceed and ob- 
“ ject against him in this sort ; § You, A. B. par- 
*‘ son of C. about twenty-four years past, at what 
time I had appointed a solemn day for making 
“ of Deacons and Ministers, and had called by 
* my mandate men meet to serve the Lord in his 
* holy services, to teach his people and to be ex- 
* amples to his flock, in honest life and godly con- 
“ versation, came before me, making a great brag, 
* and fair show of zeal and conscience, and of 
* your knowledge in the holy Scriptures, and that 
** you would instruct them faithfully, and exhort 
“ them diligently in the doctrine of salvation by 
** Christ, and in holiness of life: that you would 
“exercise his discipline according to his com- 
“‘mandmeni ; and that you would be a peace 
“ maker ; and all these things you faithfully prom- 
“ised and took upon you to perform, joining 
** yourself openly to the Lord’s people in prayer, 
‘ with a solemn yow. Now so it is, as I under- 
“stand by your demeanour ever since, that in 
“ truth you had no other end, but to steal a living 
“ from the Church, though it were with the mur- 
«der of many souls. You dishonoured the Lord, 
«* you made an open lie in his holy congregation, 
you circumvented me by guile, and by craft de- 
“ luded me: you have ever since falsified your 
“ word, you have not preached one sermon these 
‘many years; you have not instructed one of 
* your parish in the doctrine of salvation by 
“Christ alone, you have not governed your family 
4* as became one of your coat, you have not exer- 
“ cised the discipline of Christ against any adul- 
“‘ terer, any swearer, any drunkard, any breaker 
* of the Lord’s Sabbaths; you have been and are 
“a quarreller among your neighbours, you cite 
“‘ them to my consistory for toys and trifles, and 
“so abuse my judgment seat ; you are an exam- 
* ple of evil, and not of goodness unto your flock : 
“you meant no good faith at the first, you wit- 
“tingly took upon you a charge which in your 
“own conscience you knew was impossible for 
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}ces: the commonwealth doth lose the ben- 


efit of serviceable men which might be 
trained up in those rooms; it is not easy 
for one man to discharge many men’s du- 
ties well; in service of warfare and navi- 
gation were it not the overthrow of what- 
soever is undertaken, if one or two should 
engross such offices as being now divided 
into many hands are discharged with ad- 
mirable both perfection and expedition ? 
Nevertheless be it far from the mind of 
any reasonable man to imagine, that in 
these considerations princes either ought 
of duty to revoke all such kind of grants 
though made with very special respect to 
the extraordinary merit of certain men, or 
might in honour demand of them the re- 
signation of their offices with speech to this 
or the like eflect: “Forasmuch as you A. 
“ B. by the space of many years have done 
“us that faithful service in most important 
“ affairs, for which we always judging yeu 
“worthy of rauch honour have therefore 
“committed unio you from time to time 
“very great and weighty offices, which offi- 
“ces hitherto you quietly enjoy; we are 
“now given to understand that certain 
“ orave and learned men have found in the 
“books of ancient philosophers divers ar- 
“ouments drawn from the common light 
“of nature, and declaring the wonderful 
“ discommodities which use to grow by 
“ dignities thus heaped together in one : for 
“which cause at this present moved in cen- 
“science and tender care for the public 


‘‘ you to discharge : you profane the Lord’s most 
“sacred name, in praying hypocritically before 
him : you have not since repented you of these 
iniquities, but have contmued obstinate in the 
same ; and therefore inasmuch as yor for your 
part without any good conscience haye goiten 
you a place in the ministry ; I for my part 
moyed by a good conscience, and for the same 
my conscience’ sake, to discharge my duty to 
the Lord, have summoned you publicly lawfully 
and rightly to dispossess you of that place, and 
depose you from that function, whereof though 
publicly yet unlawfully and unrightly you are 
possessed : neither ought you or any other to 
think me rash light or unconstant in so doing. 
For I tell you plain that herein I will both say 
and do that thing which the noble and wise 
emperor sometimes both said and did in a mat- 
‘ ter of far less weight than this: ‘ Quod incon- 
sulto fecimus, consulto revocamus:’ ‘ That 
which we unadvisedly have done, we advisedly 
revoke and undo.’ And, sir, for your part, it is 
very necessary and expedient for you that we 
depose you indeed, because ‘ tanto graviora 
sunt tua peccata quanto diutius infelicem ani- 
mam detinent alligatam ? ‘So much more griev- 
ous are your sins, by how much longer the 
haye your unhappy soul fettered with their 
bolts.’ ‘To do this or the like were in my simple 
understanding a noble and famous practice of a 
“ good and godly Bishop.’ ”] 


Ch, Ixxxi. 15, 16.] Example from the Roman Policy of Enfranchisement. 


“ good we have summoned you hither, to 
“dispossess you of those places and to 
“depose you from those rooms, whereof 
“indeed by virtue of our own grant, 
“yet against reason, you are possessed. 
“ Neither ought you, or any other, to think 
“ us rash, light, or unconstant, in so doing. 
“ For we tell you plain that herein we will 
“ both say and do that thing which the no- 
“ ble and wise emperor sometime both said 
“and did in a matter of far less weight 
“ than this, ‘ Quod inconsulto fecimus con- 
τὸ sulto revocamus,’ ‘ 'That which we unad- 
“ visedly have done we advisedly will re- 
“ yoke and undo.’ ” 

Now for mine own part the greatest 
harm I would wish them who think that 
this were consonant with equity and right, 
is that they might but live where all things 
are with such kind of justice ordered, till 
experience have taught them to see their 
error. 

[15.] As for the last thing which is _inci- 
dent into the cause whereof we _ speak, 
namely what course were the best and 
safest whereby to remedy such evils as the 
Church of God may sustain where the 
present liberty of the law is turned to great 
abuse, some light we may receive from 
abroad not unprofitable for direction of 
-God’s own sacred house and family. The 
Romans being a people full of generosity 
and by nature courteous did no way more 
shew their gentle disposition than by easy 
condescending to set their bondmen at lib- 
erty. Which benefit in the happier and 
better times of the commonwealth was be- 
stowed for the most part as an ordinary re- 
ward of virtue, some few now and then also 

urchasing freedom with that which their 
just labours could gain and their honest fru- 
gality save. But as the empire daily grew 
up so the manners and conditions of men 
decayed, wealth was honoured and virtue 
not cared for, neither did any thing seem 
opprobrious out of which there might arise 
commodity and profit, sc that it could be 
no marvel in a state thus far degenerated, 
if when the more ingenuous sort were be- 
come base, the baser laying aside all shame 
and face of honesty did some by robberies, 
burglaries, and prostitutions of their bodies 
gather wherewith to redeem liberty ; others 
obtain the same at the hands of their lords 
by serving them as vile instruments in 
those attempts which had been worthy to 
be revenged with ten thousand deaths. A 
learned, judicious, and polite historian hav- 
ing mentioned so foul disorders giveth his 
judgment and censure of them in this 
sort #6; “ Such eye-sores in the common- 


46 Dionys. Halicar. Rom. Antiq. lib. iv. c. 24. 
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“ wealth have occasioned many virtuous 
minds to condemn altogether the custom 
of granting liberty to any bondslave, for- 
τὸ asmuch as it seemed a thing absurd that 
a people which commanded all the world 
should consist of so vile refuse. But 
neither is this the only custom wherein 
the profitable inventions of former are de- 
praved by latter ages, and for myself I 
am not of their opinion that wish the ab- 
rogation of so grossly used customs, which 
abrogation might peradventure be cause 
of greater inconveniences ensuing, but as 
much as may be I would rather advise 
“ that redress were sought through the eare- 
“ ful providence of chief rulers and over- 
“ seers of the commonwealth, by whom a 
“ yearly survey being made of all that are 
“manumised, they which seem worthy 
“might be taken and divided into tribes 
“ with other citizens, the rest dispersed in- 
“to colonies abroad or otherwise disposed 
“ of that the commonwealth might sustain 
“ neither harm nor disgrace by them.” 

The ways to meet with disorders grow- 
ing by abuse of laws are not so intricate 
and secret, especially in our case, that men 
should need either much advertisement or 
long time for the search thereof. And if 
counsel to that purpose may seem needful, 
this Church (God be thanked) is not desti- 
tute of men endued with ripe judgment 
whensoever any such thing shall be thought 
necessary. For which end at this present 
to propose any special inventions of mine 
own might argue in a man of my place 
and calling more presumption perhaps than 
wit. 

[16.] I will therefore leave it entire unto 
graver consideration, ending now with re- 
quest only and most earnest suit: first that 
they which give ordination would as they 
tender the very honour of Jesus Christ, the 
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ἐξ ὁσίων καὶ δικαίων ἐργασιῶν συναχθέντα" ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἐν τοῖς καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς χρόνοις οὕτω ταῦτ᾽ ἔχει"...... οἱ μὲν 
ἀπὸ ληστείας, καὶ τοιχωρυχίας, καὶ πορνεΐας, καὶ παν- 
τὸς ἄλλου πονηροῦ χρηματισάήμενοι, τούτων ὠνοῦνται 
τῶν χρημάτων τὴν ἐλευθερίαν, καὶ εὐθύς εἰσι Ρωμαῖοι" 
οἱ δὲ, συνίστορες καὶ συνεργοὶ τοῖς δεσπόταις γενόμενοι 
... μυρίων ἄξια διαπεπραγμένοι θανάτων' εἰς τούτους 
μέντοι . ἀποβλέποντες οἱ πολλοὶ δυσ χεραίνουσι, kai - 
προβέβληνται τὸ ἔθος, ὡς οὐ πρέπον ἡγεμονικῃ πόλει» 
καὶ παντὸς ἄρχειν ἀξιούση τόπου, τοιούτους πολίτας 
ποιεῖσθαι. ἔχοι δ᾽ ἄν τις πολλὰ καὶ ἀλλὰ διαβάλλειν 
ἔθη, καλῶς μὲν ὑπὸ τῶν ἀρχαίων ἐπινοηθέντα, κακῶς 
δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν νῦν ἐπιτριβόμενα. ἐγὼ δὲ τὸν νόμον οὐκ οἴου» 
μαι τοῦτον δεῖν ἀναιρεῖν, μὴ τι μεῖον éxpayn τῷ Kowa 
δι᾿ αὐτοῦ κακόν. ἐπανορθοῦσθαι μέντοι φημὶ δεῖν τὰ dv- 
νατὰ. «. καὶ μάλιστα μὲν τοὺς τιμητὰς ἀξιώσαιμι ἂν τοῦ- 
του τοῦ μέρους προνοεῖν. εἰ δὲ μὴ, τοὺς ὑπάτους" .. of 
τοὺς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτὸν ἐλευθέρους γινομένους ἐξε- 
τάσουσι ... ἔπειθ᾽ ods μὲν ἂν εὕρωσιν ἀξίους τῆς πολέως 
ὄντας, εἰς φύλας καταγράψωσι. -.. τὸ δὲ μιαρὸν καὶ ἀκά- 


['Erty yavov τῆς ἐλευθερίας οἱ μὲν πλεῖστοι προῖκα, did | θαρτον φύλον ἐκβάλωσιν.. .. εὐπρεπὲς ὄνομα τῳ πράγ- 
καλοκἀγαθίαν"... ὀλίγοι δέ τινες λύτρα κατατιθέντες | ματι θέντες, ἀποικίαν. 
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safety of men and the endless good of their 
own souls, take heed lest unnecessarily and 
through their default the Church be found 
worse or less furnished than it might be: 

Secondly that they which by right of 
patronage have power to present unto spir- 
itual livings, and may in that respect much 
damnify the Church of God, would for the 
ease of their own account in the dreadful 
day somewhat consider what it is to betray 
for gain the souls which Christ hath re- 
deemed with blood, what to violate the sa- 
cred bond of fidelity and solemn promise 
given at the first to God and his Church by 
them, from whose original interest togeth- 
er with the selfsame title of right the same 
obligation of duty likewise is descended : 

Thirdly that they unto whom the grant- 
ing of dispensations is committed, or which 
otherwise have any stroke in the disposi- 
tion of such preferments as appertain unto 
learned men, would bethink themseives 
what it is to respect any thing either above 
or besides merit; considering how hardly 
the world taketh it when to men of com- 
mendable note and quality there is so little 
respect had, or so great unto them whose 
deserts are very mean, that nothing doth 
seem more strange than the one sort be- 
cause they are not accounted of, and the 
other because they are; it being every 
man’s hope and expectation in the church 
of God especially that the only purchase of 
greater rewards should be always greater 
deserts, and that nothing should ever be 
‘able to plant a thorn where a vine ought to 
‘grow: 

Fourthly that honourable personages, 
and they who by virtue of any principal 
office in the commonwealth are enabled to 
qualify a certain number and make them 
capable of favours or faculties above others, 
‘suffer not their names to be abused con- 
trary to the true intent and meaning of 
wholesome laws by men in whom there is 
notning notable besides covetousness and 
ambition: 

Fifthly that the graver and wiser sort in 
both universities, or whosoever they be with 
whose approbation the marks and recogni- 
zances of ali learning are bestowed, would 
think the Apostle’s caution against unadvi- 
sed ordinations not impertinent or unneces- 
sary to be borne in mind even when they 
grant those degrees of schools, which de- 
‘grees are not gratie gratis date, kindnesses 
bestowed by way of humanity, but they are 
gratia gratum facientes, favours which al- 
ways imply a testimony given to the Church 
and commonwealth concerning men’s suffi- 
ciency for manners and knowledge, a tes- 
timony upon the credit whereof sundry 
statutes of the realm are built, a testimony 
‘so far available that nothing is more re- 
spected for the warrant of divers men’s abili- 


Admonition to Persons enjoying any Dispensation. 
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ties to serve in the affairs of the realm, a 
testimony wherem if they violate that reli- 
gion wherewith it ought to be always given, 
and do thereby induce into error such as 
deem it a thing uncivil to call the credit 
thereof in question, let them look that God 
shall return back upon their heads and cause 
them in the state of their own corporations 
to feel either one way or other the punish- 
ment of those harms which the Church 
through their negligence doth sustain in 
that behalf: 

Finally and to conclude, that they who 
enjoy the benefit of any special indulgence 
or favour which the laws permit would as 
well remember what in duty towards the 
Church and in conscience towards God they 
ought to do, as what they may do by using 
to their own advantage whatsoever they 
see tolerated ; no man being ignorant that 
the cause why absence in some cases hath 
been yielded unto and in equity thought 
sufferable is the hope of greater fruit through 
industry elsewhere; the reason likewise 
wherefore pluralities are allowed unto menof 
note, a very sovereign and special care that 
as fathers in the ancient world did declare 
the preeminence of priority in birth by 
doubling the worldly portions of their first- 
born, so the Church by a course not unlike 
in assigning men’s rewards might testify 
an estimation had proportionably of their 
virtues, according to the ancient rule apos- 
tolic, “ They which excel in labour ought 
“to excel in honour 47;” and therefore un- 
less they answer faithfully the expectation 
of the Church herein, unless sincerely they 
bend their wits day and night both to sow 
because they reap, and tosow as much 
more abundantly as they reap more abun- 
dantly than other men, whereunto by their 
very acceptance of such benignities they 
formally bind themselves, let them be well 
assured that the honey which they eat 
with fraud shall turn in the end into true 
gall, forasmuch as laws are the sacred 
image of his wisdom who most severely pun- 
isheth those colourable and subtle crimes 
that seldom are taken within the walk of 
human justice 48, 

[18] I therefore conclude that the 
grounds and maxims of common right, 
whereupon ordinations of ministers unable 
to preach, tolerations of absence from their 
cures, and the multiplications of their spir- 
itual livings are disproved, do but indefi- 
nitely enforce them unlawful, not unlawful 
universally and without exception; that the 
laws which indefinitely are against all these 


47 [1 Tim. v. 17.] 

48 For the main hypothesis or foundation of 
these conclusions, let that before set down in the 
ninth, be read together with this last, the eighty- 
first paragraph. 
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things, and the privileges which make for | those general which are alleged to disprove 
them in certain cases are not the one re-|the same; that when privileges by abuse 
pugnant to the other; that the laws of God | are grown incommodious there must be re- 
and nature are violated through the effects | dress; that for remedy of such evils there 
of abused privileges; that neither our ordi-| is no necessity the Church should abrogate 
nations of men unab!e to make sermons nor | either in whole or in part the specialties 
our dispensations for the rest, can be justly | before-mentioned ; and that the most to be 
proved frustrate by virtue of any such sur- | desired were a voluntary reformation there- 
mised opposition between the special laws | of on all hands which may give passage 
of this Church which have permitted and | unto any abuse. 
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No, I. 


Fragments of an Answer to the Letter of certain English Protestants’. 


**** that God is?, from whose special 
grace they proceed. Wherefore cursed , 
Ϊ say be that man which believeth not as 
the Church of England, that without God’s 
preventing and heiping grace we are noth- 
ing at all able to do the works of piety, which 
are acceptable in his sight. But must the 
will cease to be itself because the grace of 
God helpeth it? That which confoundeth 
your understanding in this point is lack of 
diligent and distinct consideration, what the 
will of man naturally hath; what it want- 
eth through sin; and what it receiveth by 
means of grace. Aptness, freely to take or 
refuse things set before it, is so essential to 
the will, that being deprived of this it looseth 
the nature, and cannot possibly retain the 


1[For an account of these Fragments, pub- 
lished for the first time in 1836, see the preface to 
the first volume. Archdeacon Cotton, to whom 
the readers of Hooker are indebted, not only (in 
conjunction with Dr. Elrington) for the discovery 
and verification of these and other fragments, but 
also for the labour of preparing them for the press, 
states that “ they are in the hand of an amanu- 
« ensis, the same who copied the ‘ Sermon on 
« Pride,’ which they immediately follow, the folios 
“ being bound up in the yolume in the exact order 
* ir which they are here given.” } 

2 (‘The passage in the Christian Letter, to which 
Hooker is here addressing himself, is p. 11, art. 5. 
“ Of freewill. The Church of England profes- 
“ seth this ground of faith, ‘ Without the grace 


“ of God (which is by Christ) preventing us, that [ 


“we will, and working together while we will, 
“ we are nothing at all able to do the works of 
« pietie pleasing and acceptable unto God.’ You 
“to our understanding write clean contrarie : 
“ namely, ‘ there is in the will of man_naturallie 
“ that freedome, whereby it is apt to take or re- 
“ fuse anie particular object whatsoever being pre- 
* sented unto it.’ ”’] 

3{i.e. Anathema. In the same sense Jackson, 
Works, iii. 788. “His curse be upon him who 
“ will not unfeignedly acknowledge the absolute 
“infiniteness as well of His power as of His 
“ goodness.” | 


[28] 


definition, of will: “ Voluntas §, nisi libera 
“ sit, non est voluntas.” ‘To actuate at an 
time the possibility of the will in that whic 
is evil, we need no help, the will being that 
way over-inclinable of itself: but to the 
contrary so indisposed through a native evil 
habit‘ that if God’s special grace did not 
aid our imbecility, whatsoever we do or im- 
agine would be only and continually evil. 
So that, except we either give unto man, 
as the Manichees did, two souls, a good 
and a bad; or make him in all his resolu- 
tions to be carried by fatal necessity ; or by 
some other new invention abrogate all con- 
tingency in the effect of man’s will; or deny 
him by creation to have had the faculties of 
reason and will; or hold him through sin 
translated out of the very number of volun- 
tary agents, and changed into some other 
creature ; or to be able to define the power 
of the will, and not to mingle therein that 
indifferency before mentioned: how should 
we separate from Will natural possibility 
and aptness to shun or follow, to choose or 
reject, any eligible object whatsoever? You 
peradventure think aptness and ableness all 
one: whereas thetruth is, that had we kept 
our first ableness, grace should not need ; 
and had aptness been also lost, it is not 
grace that could work in us more than it 
doth in brute creatures. Whuich distinction 
Hilary doth well express, saying 5, that 


3[S. Aug. de Lib. Arbitr. iii 8. “ Voluntas 
“ nostra nec voluntas esset, nisi esset in nostra 
“ potestate. Porro quia est in potestate, libera est 
“ nobis.” t. i. p. 613. F.] 

4 Gen. vi. 5. 

5 [De Trin. ii. 35. p. 806. D. E. ed. Bened. 
“Ut enim natura humani corporis cessantibus 
“ officli sui causis erit otiosa ; nam oculis, nisi 
“ Jumen aut dies sit, nullus ministeni erit usus ; 
“ut aures, nisi yox sonusve reddatur, munus 
“suum non recognoscent: ut nares, nisi odor 
“ fragraverit, in quo officio erunt nescient ; non 
* quod his deficiet natura per causam, sed usus 
i * habetur ex causa : ita et animus, &c.”] 


Appenptx, No. 1.1 Will consistent with Prescience, Predestination, Grace. 


even as the body is apt to those operations 
which yet it exerciseth not unless the help 
of such causes concur as are required to set 
it on work; the eyes which are apt to see 
all things, are unable to behold any, being 
either dimmed by some accident in them- 
selves, or else compassed with outward 
darkness ; ita ef animus humanus, nisi per 
Fidem donum Spiritus hauserit, habebit 
quidem naturam Deum intelligendi, sed 
lumen scientiea non habebit. Lib. ii. De 
Trinit. 

That axiom ® of the providence of God in 
general, whereby he is said to govern all 
things amiably according to the several con- 
dition and quality of their natures, must 
needs especially take place in ordering the 
principal actions whereunto the hand of his 
grace directeth the souls of men. Pres- 
cience, predestination, and grace, impose 
not that necessity, by force whereof man in 
doing good hath alltreedom of choice taken 
from him. If prescience did impose any 
such necessity, seeing prescience is not only 
of good but of evil, then must we grant that 
Adam himself could not choose but sin; 
and that Adam sinned not voluntarily, be- 
cause that which Adam did ill was foreseen. 
If predestination did impose such necessity, 
then was there nothing voluntary in Adam’s 
well-doing neither, because what Adam did 
well was predestinated. Or, if grace did 
impose such necessity, how was it possible 
that Adam should have done otherwise than 
well, being so furnished? as he was with 
grace? Prescience, as hath been already 
shewed, extendeth unto all things, but cau- 
seth nothing. Predestination appointeth 
nothing but only that which proceedeth 
from God, as all goodness doth. Predesti- 
nation to life, although it be infinitely anci- 
enter than the actual work of creation, doth 
notwithstanding presuppose the purpose of 
creation ; because, in the order of our con- 
sideration and knowledge, it must first have 
being that shall have happy being. What- 
soever the purpose of creation therefore 
doth establish, the same by the purpose of 
predestination may be perfected, but in no 
case disannulled and taken away. Seeing 
then that the natural freedom of man’s will 
Was contained in the purpase of creating 
man, (for this freedom is a part of man’s 
nature ;) grace contained under the pur- 
pose of predestinating man may perfect, 
and doth, but cannot possibly destroy the 
liberty of man’s will. That which hath 
wounded and overthrown the liberty, where- 
in man was created, as able to do good as 
evil, is only our original sin, which God did 


6 [Wisdom of Sol. viii. 1. διοικεῖ τὰ πάντα ypno- 
ras. Tho. Aquin. Summa cont. Gent. iv. 56. 
 Sicut cxteris rebus, ita homini Deus providet 
* secundum ejus conditionem.”] 
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not predestinate, but he foresaw it, and pre- 
destinated grace to serve asaremedy. So 
that predestination in us also which are now 
sinful, doth not imply the bestowing of 
other natures than creation at the first gave, 
but the bestowing of gifts, to take away 
those impediments which are grown into 
nature through sin. Freedom of operation 
we have by nature, but the ability of virtu- 
ous operation by grace; because through 
sin our nature hath taken that disease and 
weakness, whereby of itself it inclineth only 
unto evil. The natural powers and facul- 
ties therefore of man’s mind are through 
our native corruption so weakened and of 
themselves so averse from God, that with- 
out the influence of his special grace they 
bring forth nothing in his sight acceptable, 
no not the blossoms or least buds that tend 
to the fruit of eternal life. Which powers 
and faculties notwithstanding retain still 
their natural manner of operation, although 
their original perfection be gone, man hath 
still a reasonable understanding, and a will 
thereby framable to good things, but is not 
thereunto now able to frame himself. 
Therefore God hath ordained grace, to 
countervail this our imbecility, and to serve 
as his hand, that thereby we, which cannot 
move ourselves, may be drawn, but amiably 
drawn. If the grace of God did enforce 
men to goodness, nothing would be more 
unpleasant unto man than virtue: whereas 
contrariwise, there is nothing so full of jo 
and consolation as the conscience of well- 
doing. It delighteth us that God hath been 
so merciful unto us as to draw us unto him- 
self, and ourselves so happy, as not to be 
obstinately bent to the way of our own de- 
struction. Yet what man should ever ap- 
proach unto God, if his grace did no other- 
wise draw our minds than Pelagians and 
Semi-Pelagians® imagined? They knew 
no grace but external only, which grace in- 
viteth, but draweth not: neither are we by 
inward grace carried up into heaven, the 
force of reason and will being cast into a 
dead sleep. Our experience teacheth us, 
that we never do any thing well, but with 
deliberate advice and choice, such as pain- 
fully setteth the powers of our minds on 
work: which thing I note in regard of Lib- 
ertines and Enthusiasts, who err as much 
on the one hand, by making man little more 
than a block, as Pelagians on the other, by 
making him almost a god 3 in the work of 
his own salvation. 

In all such sentences as that which St. 


8« Quid est attrahere, nisi predicare, nisi 
“ Scripturarum consolationibus excitare, increpa- 
“ tionibus deterrere, desideranda proponere, inten- 
“ tare metuenda, judicium comminari, premium 
“ polliceri ?” Faust. de lib. Arbitr. lib. i. ο. 17. [in 
Bibl. Patr. Paris. 1610. t. iv. p. 822.] 

9 [So Lord Bacon ; “ deaster quidam.” Medit. 
Sacre, de Heres Works, x. 329. Lond. 1803. 
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John’s Revelation hath, J stand at the door 
and knock, the Pelagian’s manner of con- 
struction was, that tv knock is the free ex- 
ternal offer of God’s grace; to open, is the 
work of natural will by itself, accepting 
grace and so procuring or deserving what- 
soever followeth. But the Catholic expo- 
sition of that and all such sentences was, 
that to stand and knock is indeed a work of 
outward grace, but to open cometh not from 
man’s will without the inward illumination 
of grace; whereupon afterwards ensueth 


continual augmentation thereof; not be- | 


cause the first concurrence of the will itself 
with grace, much less without, doth deserve 
additions after following ; but because it is 
the nature of God’s most bountiful disposi- 
tion to build forward where his foundation 
is once laid. The only thing that Catholic 
Fathers did blame, was the error of them 
who ascribed any laudable motion or vir- 
tuous desire tending towards heavenly 
things to the naked liberty of man’s will 10, 
the grace of God being severed from it. 

In a word therefore, the manner of God’s 
operation through grace is, by making 
heavenly mysteries plain to the dark un- 
derstanding of man, and by adding motive 
efficacy unto that which there presenteth 
itself as the object of man’s will. Howbeit, 
many things which the Scripture hath con- 
cerning grace will remain obscure, unless 
we also consider with what proportion it 
worketh. That which was spoken to the 
Apostle St. Paul did not belong unto him 
only, but to every communicant of grace. 
“ My grace,” saith Christ, “is sufficient for 
“thee'!”” Grace, excluding possibility to 
sin, was neither given unto angels in their 
first creation, nor to man before his fall; 
but reserved for both till God be seen face 
to face in the state of glory, which state 
shall make it then impossible for us to sin, 
who now sin often, notwithstanding grace, 
because the providence of God bestoweth 


But see also Davison on Prophecy, p. 478. ed. 
1824.] 

10“ Nude libertati arbitrii remota Dei gratia.” 
Prosp. con. Colla. c. 8. [ad calc. Cassian. ed. Atre- 
bati (Arras) 1628, p. 889. The passage objected 
to in Cassian is, “ In his omnibus et gratia Dei 
“ et libertas nostri declaratur arbitrii ; et quia eti- 
“am suis interdum motibus homo ad virtutum 
“‘ appetitus possit extendi, semper vero a Domino 
“ indigeat adjuvari.” Prosper answers, “ Et ubi 
“est, quod regulari definitione pramissum est, 
“ Non solum actuum, verum etiam cogitationum 
“ bonarum a Deo esse principium, qui et incipit 
“ que bona sunt et exsequitur et consummat in 
“nobis? Ecce hic etiamsi bonis ceptis necessa- 
“rium Dei fateris auxilium, ipsos tamen laudabi- 
“les motus appetitusque virtutum, remota gratia 
“ Dei, nude libertati adscribis arbitrii: ut boni 
 salubresque conatus nequeant quidem proficere 
“nisi Deus adjuvet ; possint tamen, etiamsi non 
“ a Deo inspirentur, incipere.”] 

1 [2 Cor. xii. 9.] 
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not in this present life grace so nearly il- 
lustrating goodness, that the will should 
have no power to decline from it. Grace 
is not therefore here given in that measure 
which taketh away possibility of sinning, 
and so effectually moveth the will, as that 
it cannot. 

“ Behold,” saith Moses, “I have set be- 
“fore you good and evil, life and death 13,» 
Now when men are deceived and choose 
evil instead of good, where shall we say 
the defect resteth? May we plead in our 
own defence, that God hath not laid the 
way of life plain enough to be found, or 
that good things are so lapped up within 
clouds, that we have no possible means 
whereby to discern their goodness? Who 
seeth not how vain, and unto God himself 
how injurious, it were, thus to shift off from 
ourselves the blame of sin 13, and to cast it 
where it hath no place? We cannot there- 
fore in defence of evil plead obscurity of 
that which is good. For there is not that 
good which concerneth us, but it hath evi- 
dence enough whereby to manifest itself, if 
reason were diligent to search it out'*. So 
that our ignorance we must impute to our 
own slought [sic]: we suffer the gifts of 
God to rust, and but use our reason as an 
instrument of iniquity: our wits we bend 
not towards that which should do us good: 
yea oftentimes the cause of our error is, 
for that we study to deceive ourselves. 
Wisdom is easily seen of them. that love her, 
and found of such as seek after her: she 
preventeth them, and strives rather to offer 
herself, than to answer their desires : whoso 
waketh unto her betimes, shall sustain no 
tedious labour; whoso watcheth for her, 
shall be soon without care. Sap. vi. 12. 

Is our reason then by diligence, although 


12 (Deut. xxx. 15.] 

13 « Vide rationes quibus peccatores seducti de-- 
“ linquant,” Philo Jud. p. 109. [πάντα yap, τὸ τοῦ 
Adyou δὴ τοῦτο, κινοῦσι λίθον, φάσκοντες, οὐκ οἰκία ψυ- 
χῆς τὸ σῶμα; διὰ τί οὖν οἰκίας, ὡς μὴ γένοιτο ἐρείπι- 
0s, οὐκ ἐπιμελησόμεθα ; οὐκ ὀφθαλμὸς καὶ ὦτα καὶ ὃ τῶν 
ἄλλων χορὸς αἰσθησέων ὥσπερ Ψυχῆς δοροφόροι καὶ 
φίλοι ; συμμάχους οὖν καὶ φίλους οὐκ ἐν ἴσῳ τιμητέον 
ἑαυτοῖς : ἡδονὰς δὲ καὶ ἀπολαύσεις, καὶ ras παρὰ πάντα 
τὸν βίον τέρψεις, τοῖς τεθνεῶσιν ἢ τοῖς μηδὲ γενομένοις 
τὸ παράπαν ἀλλ᾽ δυχὶ τοῖς ζῶσιν ἡ φύσις ἐδημιούργει: 
++ τοιουτονί τινα δύλιχον ἁπομηκύναντες λόγῳ, νικαν 
τοὺς οὐκ εἰωθότας σοφιστεύειν ἔδοξαν) “ Causa cur 
“tales rationes prevalent non est cbscuritas sed 
“ imbecilitas nature.” ib. [atria δὲ τῆς νικῆς, οὐκ ἡ 
τῶν περιγεγενημένων ἱσχὺς, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ περὶ ταῦτα τῶν dye 
τιπάλων ἀσθένεια.) Ib. * Causa imbecillitatis imper- 
itia,” Ρ. 143. [ἁρμόττει δὲ τούτοις πᾶσιν, ἀρχομένοις, 
προκόπτουσι, τετελειωμένοις, βιοῦν ἀφιλονείκως, καὶ 
μὴ τῳ τῶν σοφιστῶν ἐπαποδύεσθαι πολέμῳ". «. εἰ γὰρ εἰς 
τοῦτον ἀφίξονται τὸν ἀγῶνα, πρὸς ἐμπειροπολέμους ἰδι- 
Grat, παντελῶς ἁλώσονται.) ““ Imperitie segnitia : 
“ offert n. sese sapientia volentibus eam acqui- 
“rere: causa est segnitie originalis corruptela . 
“ corruptele hujus medicina gratia.” 

M4 [See E. P. i. vii. 7.] 


Appenpix No. 1.] Natural and supernatural Laws before the Fall. 


unassisted with God’s grace, yet able of 
itself to find out whatsoever doth concern 
our good ? Some things there are concern- 
ing our good, and yet known even amongst 
them to whom the saving grace of God is 
not known!®. But no saving knowledge 
possible, without the sanctifying spirit of 
God. You will have me tell you which 
way you should perceive by my writings 
that thus I think'®: and I fear that if I 
shew you the way you will not follow it: 
read them with the same mind you read 
Mr. Calvin’s writings, bear yourself as un- 

artial in the one as in the other: imagine 

im to speak that which I do: lay aside 
your unindifferent mind, change but your 
spectacles, and I assure myself that all will 
be clearly true: if be make difference, as 
all men do, which have in them his dex- 
terity of judgment, between natural and 
supernatural truth and laws'". I know 
that against him you will never thereupon 
infer, that he holdeth not the grace of God 
necessary unto the search of both, so far 
forth as they serve to our soul’s everlasting 
good. 

To find out supernatural laws, there is 
no natural way, because they have not 
weir foundation or ground in the course of 
nature. Such was that law before Adam’s 
fall, which required abstinence from the 
tree of knowledge touching good and evil. 
For by his reason he could not have found 
out this law, inasmuch as the only com- 
mandment of God did make it necessary, 
and not the necessity thereof procure it to 
be commanded, as in natural laws it doth. 
Of like nature are the mysteries of our re- 
demption through the blood of Jesus Christ, 
which presupposeth the fall of Adam, and 
was in that respect instituted, nor would 
ever have been imagined by any wit of 
man or angel'!®, had not God himself re- 
vealed the same to both. But concerning 
such laws and truths as have their ground 
in the course of nature, and are therefore 
termed by all men laws of nature, [they ?] 


5“ Vultis Deum ex anime ipsius testimonio 
“ comprobemus, que licct carcere corporis pressa, 
“Jicet institutionibus primis [pravis] circum- 
“« seripta, licet libidinibus et concupiscentiis evig- 
“ orata, licet falsis diis exancillata, cum tamen 
‘* resipiscit, ut ex crapula, ut ex somno, ut ex ali- 
“qua yaletudine, et sanitatem suam patitur, et 
« Deum &e. [et sanitatem suam patitur, et Deum 
“ nominat.”] Tertull. cont. Gent. [6. 17. Compare 
the treatise De Testimonio Anime. ] 

16 (See Chr. Letter, p. 11. “ Shew us.... how 
“ὁ your positions agree with our church and the 
“ Scriptures. If you say you understand reason 
“ and will helped by the grace of God, then tell 
“us how we may perceive it by your writing, 
“ which putteth difference betwixt naturall and 
“ supernaturall truth and laws.”] 

17 [See his Institutions, i. 3.| 

18 [See Ephes. iii. 10 ; 1 Pet. 1. 12.] 
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were necessary for Adam although he had 
kept, and are for us which have lost, the 
state of that first perfection, necessary also 
even in themselves. These truths and 
laws our first parents were created, able 
perfectly both to have known and kept; 
which we can now neither fully attain 
without the grace of God assisting us in 
the search, nor at all observe availably to 
our salvation, except in the exercise thereof, 
both grace do aid, and mercy pardon our 
manifold imperfections. I cannot help it, 
good sir, if you in your angry mood will 
spurn at all these things, and reject them 
either as subtile, or as frivolous and idle 
matter. My meaning in them is sincere, 
and I thought them pertinent: to you it 
appeareth they seem otherwise: yet, till 
you be able to prove them erroneous, other 
defects may be forgiven if it please you: 
for you must think that yourself in all 
things cannot write to every man’s content- 
ment, though you write well. 

But in the closing up of all, if it is your 
pleasure that I should declare, how this 
discourse may stand with St. Paul’s mean- 
ing, where he saith that the wisdom of the 


| flesh is enmity against God, because it is 


not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be!®; 'That which here you call a dis- 
course 2’, is but two poor sentences”; the 
one, shewing the nature of will in itself, 
without consideration had either of sin or 
ot God’s grace ; the other, the evidence of 
goodness in itself, and the sluggishness of 
man’s reason to search it out. We have 
therefore a will, the nature whereof is apt 
and capable as well to receive the good as 
the evil; but sin is fraudulent, and be- 
guileth us with evil under the shew of 
good: sloth breeding carelessness, and our 
original corruption sloth in the power of 
reason, which should discern between the 
one and the other. On the contrary side 
let precedent grace be a spur to quicken 
reason, and grace subsequent, the hand to 
give it; then shall good things appear as 
they are, and the will, as it ought, incline 
towards them. The first grace shall put in 
us good desires, and the second shall bring 
them to good effect 33, Out of which prin- 


19 Rom. vill. 7. 

20 (Chr. Letter, p. 11. “ May we not suspect 
“that your whole discourse is subtle and cun- 
“ ning 7” And p. 12. “ Shew us the true meaning 
“of St. Paul, and how he fitteth your discourse 
“in this place, namely when he saith, Rom. viii. 
ST ἀκ cual 

21 [See E. P. i. vii. 6. “ There is in the will of 
‘man naturally that freedom, whereby it is apt 
“ to take or refuse any particular object whatsoey- 
“ er being presented unto it.” And vii. 7. “ There 
“is not that good which concerneth us, but it 
“ hath evidence enough for itself, if reason were 
« diligent to search it out.” 

22 [See Collect for Easter Day.] 
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Freewill how reconcileable with Grace. 


[Boox V. 


ciples, if I/declare the reason of that which | the Church, or in those sentences of holy 


the A;astle saith, and shall deduct from 
thence his words by way of conclusion, your 
barely objected and no way manifested 
surmises of contradiction, thereunto will, I 
hope, give place. 

That which moveth man’s will, is the ob- 
ject or thing desired. That which causeth 
it to be desired, is either true or apparent 
goodness: the goodness of things desired 
is either manifest by sense, gathered by 
reason, or known by faith. Many things 
good to the judgment of sense, are in the 
eye of right reason abhorred as evil, in 
which case the voice of reason is the voice 
of God. So that they, who, being destitute 
of that spirit which should certify and give 
reason, follow the conduct of sensual direc- 
tion, termed the wisdom of the flesh, must 
needs thereby fall into actions of plain hos- 
tility against God. Such wisdom neither 
is, nor can be, subject to his law, because 
perpetually the one condemneth what the 
other doth allow, according to that in the 
Book of Wisdom 35, Te fools thought the 
life of the just madness. Again, as the 
wisdom of the flesh, man’s corrupt under- 
standing and will not enlightened nor re- 
formed by God’s spirit, is opposite and can- 
not submit itself unto his law, but followeth 
the judgment of sensuality, contrary to that 
which reason might learn by the light of 
the natural law of God: so in matters 
above the reach of reason, and beyond the 
compass of nature, where only faith is to 
judge by God’s revealed law what is right 
or good, the wisdom of the flesh, severed 
and divided from that spirit which convert- 
eth man’s heart to the liking of God’s truth, 
must needs be here as formal adversaries 
to him, and as far from subjection to his 
law as before. Yet in these cases not only 
the carnal and more brutish sort of men, 
but the wittiest, the greatest in account for 
secular and worldly wisdom, Scribes, Phi- 
losophers, profound disputers, are the chief- 
est in opposition against God: such in the 
primitive Church were Julian, Lucian, 
Porphyry, Symmachus *3, and other of the 
like note, by whom both the natural law of 
God was disobeyed, and the mysteries of 
supernatural truth derided. 

I conclude therefore, the natural aptness 
of man’s will to take or refuse things pre- 
sented before it, and the evidence which 
good things have for themselves, if reason 
were diligent to search it out, may be 
soundly and safely taught without contra- 
diction to any syllable in that confession of 


22 (V. 41 

23 [See especially among his Epistles, Jib. x. 54, 
the memorial addressed to Theodosius and Valen- 
tinian for the restoration of the altar of Victory. 
It may be read in St. Ambrose’s works, i. 11. 828. 
ed. Bened. and St. Ambrose’s answer, p. 833.] 


Scripture by you alleged, concerning the 
actual disability of reason and will, through 
sin, whereas God’s especial grace faileth. 
And lest ignorance what I mean by the 
name of grace should put into your head 
some new suspicion, know that I do under- 
stand grace so as all the ancient Fathers 
did in their writings against Pelagius. For 
whereas the grace of Almighty God* sig- 
nifieth either his undeserved love and fa- 
vour; or his offered means of outward in- 
struction and doctrine; or thirdly, that 
grace which worketh inwardly in men’s 
hearts; the scholars of Pelagius denying 
original sin did likewise teach at the first, 
that in all men there is by nature ability to 
work out their own salvation. And al- 
though their profession soon after was, that 
without the grace of God, men can neither 
begin, proceed, nor continue in any good 
thing available unto eternal life, yet it was 
perceived that by grace they only meant 
those external incitements unto faith and 
godiiness, which the Law, the Prophets, the 
Ministers, the works of God do offer; that 
is to say the second grace, whereby being 
provoked and stirred up, it is, as they sup- 
posed, in our own power to assent to seek 
after God, and to labour for that, which 


24 Vide Thomam, 1, 2. qu. 109, art.2. “ De 
“Gratia. Deus respectu boni actus eliciendi a 
“libero arbitrio potest infundere triplex auxilium. 
“ΕἼ, Auxilium universale sicut causa prima influit 
* in secundam, qui influxus modificatur in secun- 
“da causa secundum materiam cause secunde. 
*«« Aliter enim recipitur in causa naturali, aliter in 
* causa libera. In causa naturali sic influit, quod 
*‘ cooperatur ei determinate ad unum: cause m. 
“ ]iberee cooperatur ad opposita secundum quod 
*“ ea sese determinat ; quare hoc auxilium est ne. 
“6 cessarium in omni actu liberi arbitrii tam bono 
“quam malo. 2. Auxilium speciale influit ad ac- 
‘tum moraliter bonum, et est necessarium tempo- 
“ re corrupte nature, propter declinationem cau- 
“ satam in viribus anime, ex culpa originali, non 
“autem erat necessarium in natura integra, prop- 
“ter tranquillitatem que erat in viribus anime, 
‘* ex justitia originali, unde tempore illo sufficie- 
“bat universale auxilium ad eliciendos bonos ac- 
“ tus moraliter : Potentie motive actus in sano et . 
“infirmo. 3. Auxilium speciale supernaturale 
* necessarium est ad eliciendum meritorium et 
* condignum felicitate, vel potius si fuse loqui 
*‘ volumus, ad actum Deo acceptabilem et gratio- 
“sum inter quos principalis actus est credere, 
“fides autem non per se tanquam qualitas, sed 
“ ratione objecti Christi. 5. et ipsa redditur accep- 
* tabilis, et reddit alios actus omnes. Solus enim 
“ Christus meruit felicitatem quam nos in ipso 
“ obtinemus ex gratuito fayore Dei, non propter 
“ operum dignitatem. Remunerantur quidem op- 
“era, sed gratiose non propter ipsorum dignita- 
“tem. Cum sint enim in nobis duo principia 
“ agendi, Dei gratia et natura nostra, sapiunt ac- 
“tus nostri etiam optimi utrumque principium.” 
{This note contains the substance, but not the 
words, of the place in Aquinas.] 


Appenpix, No. 1.] 


Pelagian Abuse of the Term Grace. 
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then in regard of such our willingness, God | that we cannot finish our salvation without 


willingly doth bestow, so that partly holpen | 
by his grace, but principally through the | 
very defect [“ desert” or “effect” 7] of our | 


own travel we obtain life. 

Touching natural sufficiency without 
grace, Pelagius generally was withstood, 
and the necessity of that third kind of grace 


which moved the heart inwardly, they all | 
maintained against Pelagius. Only in this, | 
there were a number of the French espe- | 
cially, who went not so far, as to think with’ 


St. Augustine * that God would bestow 
his grace upon any, which did not first pro- 
cure and obtain it by labour proceeding 


from that natural ability which yet remain- | 


eth inall men. Hilary therefore, informing 


St. Augustine what the French churches | 


thought thereof, declareth 356 their steadfast 


belief to have been, that in Adam all men | 
urged is grace, both working inwardly, and 
preventing the very first desires, or motions 


were utterly lost, and that to deliver them 
which never could have risen by their own 
power the way of obtaining life is offered : 


that they which desire health, and believe 


that they may be cured, do thereby obtain 
augmentation of faith, and the whole effect 


of safety. For in that it is said, “ believe | 


“and live,” the one of these is required at 


our hands, and the other so offered, that in| 


lieu of our willingness, if we perform what 
God requireth, that which He offereth is 
afterwards bestowed. That freedom of will 
we have so far only, as thereby to be able 


αὐτέου grace to accept the medicine which | 
were had in singular admiration, did grow 


God doth offer. But, saith he, we worthily 


abhor and condemn them which think that | 


in any man there is remaining any spark 

of ability to proceed but the least step fur- 

ther than this, to the recovery of health. 
Now although they did well maintain 


25 « Fx yoluntate perversa facta est libido, et 
dum servitur libidini facta, est consuetudo, et 
* dum consuetudini non resistitur facta est neces- 
“sitas.’ August. Confess. [viii. 5.] ‘ Quomodo 
* habitus boni et mali necessitant voluntatem.” 

36 [Inter. Ep. Aug. t. ii. p. 825. “ Consentiunt 
“omnem hominem in Adam periisse, nec inde 
*« guenquam posse proprio arbitrio liberari. Sed id 
* conyenicns asscrunt veritati, vel congruum pre- 
“ dieationi, ut cum prestratis et nunquam suis 
* viribus surrecturis annunciatur obtinende salu- 
tis occasio ; co merito quo yoluerint et credide- 
“ rint, a suo morbo se posse sanari, et ipsius fidei 
“ augimentum οἱ totius sanitatis sue consequan- 
“ tur effectum. . . . Quod enim dicitur, ‘ Crede et 
 salvus cris,’ unum horum exigi asscrunt, aliud 
* offerri ; ut propter id quod exigitur, si redditum 
* fucrit, id quod offertur deinceps tribuatur..... 
* Quod autem dicit sanctitas tua, neminem per- 
“ seyerarc, nisi perseverandi virtute percepta ; 
* hactenus accipiunt, ut quibus datur, inerti licet 
“« precedenti tamen proprio arbitrio tribuatur : 
** quod ad hoc tantum liberum asserunt, ut velit 
vel nolit admitterere medicinam. Ceterum et 


| 


| 


the assistance of inward grace; yet be- 
cause they held that cf ourselves by as- 
senting to grace externally first oflered, we 
may begin and thereby obtain the grace 
which perfecteth our raw and unsufficient 
beginnings, the French were herein as 
Demipelagians by St. Augustine, Prosper, 
Fulgentius, and sundry others gainsayed, 
at length also condemned by the Arausican 
Council 27, as the Council of Millevis 35 had 
before determined against that first opinion 
of Pelagius which the French themselves 
did condemn. So that the whole question 
of grace being grown amongst the ancient 
unto this issue, whether man may without 
God seek God, and without grace either 
desire or accept grace first offered, the con- 
clusion of the catholic part was No, and 
therefore in all their writings, the point still 


of man to goodness. Which unless we ev- 
ery where diligently mark, there is no man 
but may be abused by the words whereby 
Pelagians and Demipelagians seem to mag- 
nify the grace of God, the one meaning only 
external grace, the other internal, but only 
to perfect that which our own good desires 
without grace have begun. ‘The diviner 
sort of the heathens themselves saw, that 
their own more eminent perfections in 
knowledge, wisdom, valour, and other the 
like qualities, for which sundry of them 


from more than the ordinary influence 
which that supreme cause instilleth into 
things beneath. No mervaile then in the 
school of Christ to hear from the mouth of 
a principal instructor, “not I, but the grace 
“of God which is with me.” Now amongst 
the heathens, which had no books whereby 
to know God besides the volumes of heaven 
and earth, that small vital odor which (as 
Prosper noteth 2°) breathed upon them to 


27[Namely, the second council of Orange, held 
A. D. 529, at which Cesarius of Arles presided: 
the occasion of it being the work of Faustus Re- 
giensis, quoted above, p. 686. See Concil. iv. 1666. 

28 [The second council of Milevis in Numidia. 
at which St. Augustin assisted, who appears to 
have drawn up the canons there enacted: the 
eight first relate to the Pelagian controversy, and 
are armed with an anathema; which is not the 
case with those of Orange, mentioned above. 
Cone. ii. 1537. A. Ὁ. 416.) 

29 {De Voc. Gent. ii. 4. in Bibl. Patr. Colon. t. v. 
part. 3, p. 175. ‘ Colum ergo cunctaque celes- 
ἐς tia, mare et terra, omniaque que 1n 615 sunt, con- 
« sono speciel sue ordinationisque concentu pro- 
“ testabantur gloriam Dei, et preedicatione perpet- 
“ ya majestatem sui loquebantur atctoris ; et ta- 
ἐς men maximus numerus hominum, qui vias vol- 


‘* ipsi abominari se et damnare testantur, si quis | “ untatis sue ambulare permissus est, non intel- 


** quidquam virium in aliquo remansisse, quo ad 
* sanitatem progredi pussit existimet.”] 


Vou. IL. 


« Jexit, nec secutus hanc legem est, et odor vite, 
 guispirabat ad vitam, factus est ei odor mortis 
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the end they might live, became notwith- 
standing the odor of death: so that even 
by those visible testimonies, it might be 
plainly perceived, how the letter killeth 
where the Spirit quickeneth not. 

But of heathens what should we speak, 
sith the first grace saveth not the Church 
itself by virtue of the second without the 
third. Saving grace is the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, which lighteneth inwardly the minds, 
and inflameth inwardly the hearts of men, 
working in them that knowledge, approba- 
tion, and love of things divine, the fruit 
whereof is eternal life. In grace there is 
nothing of so great difficulty as to define 
after what manner and measure it work- 
eth. 

Thus of the three kinds of grace; the 
grace whereby God doth incline towards 
man, the grace of outward in- 
struction, and the grace of in- 
ward sanctification, which two work man’s 
inclination towards God, as the first is the 
well-spring of ali good, and the second the 
instrument thereof to our good, so that 
which giveth effect to both in us, who have 
no cause at all to think ourselves worthy of 
either, is the gracious and blessed gift of 
his Holy Spirit. This is that baptism with 
heavenly fire, which both illuminateth and 
enflameth. This worketh in man that 
knowledge of God, and that love unto things 
divine, whereupon our eternat felicity ensu- 
eth. This is the grace which God 80 hath 
given to restrain insatiable desires, to beat 
down those lusts, which can in no sort 
moderate themselves, to quench lawless 
fervours, to vanquish headstrong and un- 
ruly appetites, to cut off excess, to withstand 
avarice, to avoid riot, to join love, to 
strengthen the bonds of mutual affection, to 
banish sects, to make manifest the rule of 
truth, to silence heretics, to disgorge mis- 
creants, and inviolably to observe the Gos- 
es of Jesus Christ. “This grace” (saith 

ilary *!) “remainettd with us till the 


Fifth Article 29. 


“ ad mortem ; ut etiam in illis visibilibus testimo- 
“ niis disceretur, quod litera occideret, spirilus au- 
“ tem vivificaret. Quod ergo in Israel per consti- 
“‘tutionem legis et prophetica eloquia gerebatur, 
‘“‘ hoc in universis nationibus totius creature testi- 
“monia et bonitatis Dei miracula semper ege- 
“ runt..”] 

29/'This is apparently a reference to the Chris- 
tian Letter, p. 11.) 

30 Tertull. [Novatian] de Trinitate, [c. 29. “Hic 
“ est qui inexplebiles cupiditates coercct, immode- 
“ ratas libidines frangit, illicitos ardores extinguit, 
“ flagrantes impetus vincit, ebrietates rejicit, avar- 
‘itias repellit, luxuriosas comessationes fugit ; 
“ caritates nectit, affectiones constringit, sectas 
“repellit, regulam veritatis expedit, hireticos re- 
“ vincit, improbos foras exspuit, evangelia custo- 
“ dit.” ad calc. Tert. p. 742. ed Pamel.] 

31 Hilar. de Trin. lib. 99, [in fine p. 807. “ Hoc 
“ usque in consummationem szculi nobiscum, hoc 
“ exsvectationis nostre solatium, hoc in donorum 


Three Senses of the word Grace. 


[Boox V. 


“ world’s end, it is the stay of our expecta- 
“tion, the things that are done by the gifts 
“thereof are a pledge of our hope to come. 
‘This grace therefore we must desire, pro- 
“cure, and for ever entertain, with belief 
“and observation of God's laws.” For let 
the Spirit be never so prompt, if labour and 
exercise slacken, we fail. ‘The fruits of the 
Spirit do not follow men, as the shadow 
doth the body, of their own accord. If the 
grace of sanctification did so work, what 
should the grace of exhortation need? It 
were even as superili913 and vain tostirmen up 
unto good, as to request them whenthey walk 
abroad not to lose their shadows. Grace is 
not given us to abandon Jabour, but labour 
required lest our sluggishness should make 
the grace of God unprofitable. Shall we 
betake ourselves to our ease, and in that 
sort refer salvation to God’s grace, as if we 
had nothing to do with it, because without 
it we can do nothing 1 Pelagius urged la- 
bour for the attainment of eternal life with- 
out necessity of God’s grace: if we teach 
grace without necessity of man’s labour, 
we use one error as a nail to drive out 
another. David, to shew that grace is need- 
ful, maketh his prayer unto God, saying, 
“32 Set thou, O Lord, a watch before the 
“door of my lips:” and to teach how need- 
ful our travail is to that end, he elsewhere 
useth exhortation, “38 Refrain thou thy 
“tongue from evil, and thy lips that they 
“speak no guile.” Solomon respecting the 
use of our labour giveth counsel, “34 Keep 
“thy heart with al! the custody and care 
“that may be.” The Aposile, having an 
eye unto necessity of grace, prayeth, “ 386 The 
“Lord keep your hearts and understand- 
“ings in Christ Jesus.” 

Διὸ καὶ τὸν εἰκαῖον τῶν πολλῶν οὐκ ἀποδεξόμεθα λό- 
γον, οἱ χρῆναι φασι τὴν πρόνοιαν καὶ ἀκόντας ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ 
τὴν ἀρετὴν ἄγειν, τὸ γὰρ φθεῖραι φύσιν οὐκ ἔστι προ- 
volas ὅθεν ὡς πρόνοια τῆς ἑκάστου φύσεως σωστικὴ, τῶν 
αὐτοκινήτων ὡς αὐτοκινήτων προνοεῖ, al τῶν ὅλων καὶ 
τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον οἰκείως ὅλῳ καὶ ἑκάστῳ, καθ᾽ ὅσον ἡ 
τῶν προνοουμένων φύσις ἐπιδέχεται τὰς τῆς ὅλης καὶ 
παντοδαπῆς προνοίας ἐκδιδομένας ἀναλόγως ἑκάστῳ προ- 
νοητικὰς ἀγαθότητας. Dionys. pag. 338. [Paris. 
1562.) 

In sum, the grace of God hath abun- 
dantly sufficient for all. We are by it 
that we are, and at the length by it we 
shall be that we would. What we have, 
and what we shall have, is the fruit 
of his goodness, and not a thing which we 
can claim by right or title of our own worth. 
All that we can do to him cometh far be- 
hind the sum of that we owe; all we have 


“ operationibus future spei pignus est, hoc menti- 
“um lumen, hic splendor animorum est. Hic er- 
“go Spiritus Sanctus expetendus est, promeren- 
“ dus est, et deinceps preceptorum fide atque ob- 
“ servatione retinendus.” | 
32 Ps. exli. 
33 Ps, xxxiv. 13. 


34 Prov. iy. 
35 Philipp. iv. 


Appennix, No. 1.] Sacraments: The Fathers’ wide use of the Term. 
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from him is mere bounty. And seeing all | be in it a visible sign, both betokening the 
that we of ourselves can do, is not oniy | grace wrought, and the death of our Saviour 
nothing, but naught; let him alone have! Christ, to us the fountain of all grace: 


the glory, by whose only grace, we have 
our whole ability and power of well-doing. 


Natura et Numerus Sacramentorum. 


A Sacrament is generally in true religion 
every admirable thing which divine authar- 
ity hath taught God’s Church, either to be- 
lieve or observe, as comprehending some- 
what not otherwise understood than by 
faith: only **in a word Sacraments are 
God’s secrets, discovered to none but his 
own people. The name being used for 
the most part with the “ancient thus at 
large, doth notwithstanding with some re- 
straint of signification oftentimes in their 
writings likewise note these visible signs 
oniy which in the exercise of religion God 
requireth every man to receive, as tokens of 
that saving grace which himself thereby 
bestoweth. It is therefore required to the 
nature of a sacrament in this sense, First, 
that it be a perpetual duty in religion ; and 
of a Christian Sacrament, that it be proper 
to Christian Religion: Secondly, that Christ 
be author thereof: Thirdly, that all men be 
bound to receive it: Fourthly, that it have 
a promise from God for the effect of some 
saving grace to be thereby wrought in the 
person of the receiver: Vifthly, that there 


35[The sense seems to shew that the Dubin 
MS. has here a wrong stop; and that it should 
stand “ by faith only: in a word”}. 

86 Tertull. lib. v. contra Mare. [c. 1. “ Hee figu- 
“ rarum sacramenta :” (he is speaking of certain 
historica! allegories which he finds in the Old Tes- 
tament :) and c. iv. he says of the history of Ha- 
gar, “allegoriz habere sacramentum.”| August. 
cont. advers. Legis et Propi. lib. i. [c. 24. (speak- 
ing of S. John vi. 54, 56.) * verbis sacramento con- 
“ gruis pascens animam credentem.”] et de Gen. 
ad lit. lib. vill. cap. 4, et ὅ. [ Erat in lignis cete- 
“yis ualimentum, in illo autem sacramentum.” 
“ Potuisse autezn per lignum, 1. 6. per corpoream 
* creaturam tanquam sacramento quodam signifi- 
“ cari sapientiam in paradiso corporaii, 116 creden- 
“ dum non existimat, qui vel tam muita in serip- 
“ turis rerum spinitalium corporalia sacramenta non 
“ yidet, vel hominem primum cum ejusmodi ali- 
“ quo sacramento vivere non debuisse contendit,” 
&c.) Contra Faust. lib. xix. c. 14. { Antiqui justi, 
“ qui sacramentis illis inteliigebant venturam pre- 
“ nuntiari reveiationem fidei.”] De peccat. merit. 
et remiss. lib. ii. c. 26. [Non unius modi est 
“ sancti‘icatio: nam et catechumenos secundum 
“quendam modum suum per signum Christi et 
“ orationem manus impositionis puto sanctificari ; 
“ et quod accipiunt, quamvis non sit corpus Chris- 
“ (i, sanctum est tamen, et sanctius quam cibi 
“ quibus alimur, quoniam sacramentum est.”] De 
Symb. ad Catch. .ib. iv. c. 1. [Omnia sacra- 
“ menta que acta sunt et aguntur in vobis per 
“ὁ ministerium servorum Dei, exorcismis, orationi- 
“ bus, canticis spiritalibus, insufflationibus, οἰ οἷο, 
“ jnclinatione cervicum, huimilitate pedum,” &c.] 


Lastly, that all these things concerning it 
be apparent in holy Scripture, because 
they are supernatural truths which cannot 
otherwise be demonstrated. 

True definitions are gathered by that 
which men consider in things particular ; a 
man defined by that which is seen to be in 
all men, together with that which only men, 
and no other have in them. Wherefore 
because in Baptism and in the Eucharist 
only, as much as hath been before declared 
is most manifest, what should forbid us to 
make the name of a Sacrament, as St. Au- 
gustine 37 doth, by way of special excellen- 
cy proper and peculiar to these two, when 38 
the Fathers note the paucity of 3 Christian 
in comparison of Jewish Sacraments, when 
they teach that our 4° Sacraments have flow- 
ed out of the side of Christ, from whence 
only water and blood issued, which are re- 
sembled and represented, the one in Bap- 
tism, the other in the Supper of our Lord, 
it should seem by this they confined their 
opinion touching the number of holy sacra- 
ments, with stricter limits sometime than 
the Church of Rome liketh. Which there- 
fore hath broken down those narrow pales, 
and made the territory of Sacraments more 
ample by extending the same to divers ex- 
ercises more, wherein it is not possible to 
prove, either that force or that necessity 
which in the other two is evident of itself. 
Yet would we not stand with them about the 
use of words howsoever, were it not, that 
by labouring to bring all unto one measure, 
they attribute to divers rites and ceremo- 
nies surely more than the truth can bear, 
by means whereof there are brought into 
Christian faith many.intricate strifes and 


37 August. de Doctr. Christ. lib. ili. c. 9. [ Pos- 
“ teaquam resurrectione Domini nostri manifestis- 
simum indicium nostre Jibertatis illoxit, nec 
eorum quidem signorum, que jam intclligimus, 
operatione gravi onerati sumus; sed quedant 
pauca pro multis, eademque factu facillima, et 
intellectu augustissima, et observatione castissi- 
ma ipse Dominus et apostolica tradidit discipli- 
na; sicut est Baptismi sucramentum, et celebra- 
“ tio corporis et sangumis Domini.”] 
38 (two? When]. 
39 August. Epist. 118. [4]. 54. t. ii. 124. “ Ten- 
ere te volo, quod est hujus disputationis caput, 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, sicut ipse 
‘in Evangelio loquitur, leni jugo suo nos subdid- 
isse et sarcine levi: unde sacramentis numero 
paucissimis, observatione facillimis, significa- 
tione prestantissimis, societatem novi populi 
“ colligavit, sicut est Baptismus Trinitatis nomine 
consecratus, communicatio corporis et sanguinis 
ipsius, et si quid aliud in Seripturis canonicis 
commendatur.’”] 
40 August. in Evangel. Johan. Tract. 15. [c. 8. 
De latere in cruce pendentis lancea percusso sa- 
cramenta Ecclesie profluxerunt.”] 
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questions wherewith the better days of the 
Church were never troubled. For having 
made so many sacraments, it is strange to 
see how extremely they toil, and what pains 
they take to frame every supposed Sacra- 
ment unto the general rules, which they 
give concerning all: wherein their dexteri- 
ty and edge of wit is many times exceed- 
ing fine, but in this argument still accom- 
panied with this error, that they speak with- 
out book, they tie not their understanding 
to that which they evidently learn from 
God, but what he delivereth in terms, fram- 
able unto different expositions, they so con- 
strue as themselves list, they wrest antiqui- 
ty to the bolstering of their own construc- 
tion and sentence, what things their wits 
can imagine possible, and draw out any 
thing wherewith to colour them, the same 
they stiffly maintain as true: they urge 
them as doctrines of Christian belief; if 
any of their own vary from them, they 
[have ?] plaisters in a readiness to salve 
the matter; but for us to make question or 
doubt thereof, is always held a damnable 
heresy. Suchis their partial affection, even 
in matters of faith, where nothing but the 
fear of God and conscience ought to sway. 

Touching Sacraments, whether many or 
few in number, their doctrine is, that ours 
both signify and cause grace : 
but what grace, and in what 
manner ? By grace we always 
understand, as the word of 
God teacheth, first, his favour and undeserv- 
ed mercy towards us: secondly, the bestow- 
ing of his Holy Spirit which inwardly 
worketh: thirdly, the effects of that Spint 
whatsoever, but especially saving virtues, 
such as are faith, charity, and hope ; lastly, 
the free and full remission of all our sins. 
This is the grace which Sacraments yield, 
and whereby we are all justified. ‘To be 
justified, is to be made righteous. Because 
therefore, righteousness doth imply first re- 
mission of sins; and secondly a sanctified 
life, the name is sometime applied severally 
to the former, sometimes jointly it compre- 
hendeth both. The general cause which 
hath procured our remission of sins is the 
blood of Christ, therefore in his blood we 
are justified, that is to say cleared and ac- 
quitted from all sin. The condition requir- 
ed in us for our personal qualification here- 
unto is faith. Sin, both original and actual, 
committed before belief in the promise of 
salvation through Jesus Christ, is through 
the mere mercy of God taken away from 
them which believe, justified they are, and 
that not in reward of their good, but through 
the pardon of their evil works. For albeit 
they have disobeyed God, yet our Saviour’s 
death and obedience performed in their be- 
half doth redound to them, by believing it 
they make the benefit thereof to become 
their own. So that this only thing is im- 


Virtus Sacra- 
menti et Dei 
Gratia. 


Subtlety of the Romish Doctrine of Sacraments. 
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puted unto them for righteousness, because 
to remission of sins there is nothing else 
required. Remission of sins is grace, be- 
cause it is God’s own free gift; faith, which 
qualifieth our minds to receive it x also 


| grace, because it is an effect of his gracious 


Spirit in us; we are therefore justified by 
faith without works, by grace without mer- 
it. Neither is it, as Bellarmine *! imagin- 
eth, a thing impossible, that we should at- 
tribute any justifying grace to Sacraments, 
except we first renounce the doctrine of 
justification by faith only. To the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s death for remission of sins, 
we teach faith alone necessary : wherein it 
is not our meaning, to separate thereby 
faith from any other quality or duty, which 
God requireth to be matched therewith, 
but from faith to seclude in justification the 
fellowship of worth through precedent works 
as the Apostle St. Paul doth. 

For in Children God exacteth but bap- 
tism unto remission of sin: in converts from 
infidelity, both faith and penitency before 
baptism: and for remission of sins actual 
after baptism, penitency in all men as well 
as faith. Nor doth any faith justify, but 
that wherewith there is joined both hope 
and love. Yet justified we are by faith 
alone, because there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, neither martyr nor saint, no man 
whose works in whole or in part clear can 
make him righteous in Ged’s sight. Now 
between the grace of this first justification, 
and the glory of the world to come, where- 
of we are not capable, unless the rest of 
our lives be qualified with the righteousness 
of a second justification consisting in good 
works, therefore as St. Pawl doth dispute 
for faith without works to the first, so St. 
James to the second justification is urgent 
for works with faith. To be justified so far 
as remission cf sins, it sufficeth if we be- 
lieve what another hath wrought for us: 
but whosoever will see God face to face, 
let him shew his faith by his works, demon- 
strate his first justification by a second as 
Abraham did: for in this verse Abraham 
was justified (that is to say, his life was 
sanctified) by works. 

The Schoolmen which follow Thomas, 
do not only comprise in the name of justi- 
fying grace, the favour of God, his Spirit 
and [an 7) effect of that favour, and saving 
virtues the effects of his Spirit, but over and 
besides these three a fourth kind of formal 
habit or inherent quality which maketh the 
person of man acceptable, perfecteth the 
substance of his mind, and causeth the vir- 
tuous actions thereof to be meritorious. 
This grace they will have to be the principal 
effects of Sacraments, a grace which nei- 
ther Christ, nor any Apostle of Christ did 
ever mention. The Fathers have it not in 


41 [De Justificatione, lib. i. 16.] 


Appennix, No. i.] Peter Lombard’s Notion of Sacramental Grace. 


their writings, although they often speak 
ef Sacraments and of the grace we receive 
by them. Yea they which have found it 
out are as doubtful as any other what name 
and nature they should give unto it: be- 
sides inasmuch as whatsoever doth belong 
to our spiritual perfection on earth, the same 
is complete in that grace which was first 
mentioned ; their new scholastical invention 
must needs be vain and unnecessary. Let 
it therefore suffice us to receive Sacraments 
as sure pledges of God’s favour, signs in- 
fallible, that the hand of his saving mercy 
doth thereby reach forth itself towards us, 
sending the influence of his Spirit into men’s 
hearts, which maketh them like to a rich 
soil, fertile with all kind of heavenly virtues, 
purgeth, justifieth, restoreth the very dead 
unto life, yea raiseth even from the bottom- 
less pit to place in thrones of everlasting 
joy: 

They pretend that to Sacraments we as- 
cribe no efficacy, but make them bare signs 
Modus quo Sa- Of instruction or admoniiion ; 
eramentacon- Which is utterly false. For Sa- 
fmol Gre craments with us are signs ef- 
tiam. 3 5 

fectual: they are the instru- 
ments of God, whereby to bestow grace; 
howbeit grace not proceeding from the visi- 
ble sigu, but from his invisible power. “God 
“by Sacraments giveth grace:” (saith Ber- 
nard 4 :)ὺ “even as honors and dignities are 
“ given, an Abbot made by receiving a staff, 
“a Docter by a book, a bishop by a ring ;” 
because he that giveth these preeminencies 
declareth by such signs his meaning, not 
doth the receiver take the same, but with 
effect; for which cause he is said to have 
the one by the other: albeit that which is 
bestowed proceed wholly from the will of 
the giver, and not from the efficacy of the 
sign. 

They, to derive grace in Sacraments 
from the very sign itself as a true coefficient 
with God, are so wrapped about with clouds 
and mists of darkness, that neither other 
men’s wits can follow, nor theirs lead to any 
manifest and plain issue. It was offensive 
to the elder Schoolmen “2 that the Master 
of Sentences defined 4? Sacraments of the 
new law, to be signs which cause grace. 
Thomas, in defence of the Master, declared 


41fIn Cana Domini Serm. ii. t. i. 187. Paris, 
1586. “ Sicut in exterioribus diversa sunt signa, 
« &c.......varie sunt investiture secundum ea de 
“quibus invesiimus: v. g. investitur canonicus 
“per librum, abbas per baculum, episcopus per 
“baculum et annulum simul; sicut inquam in 
“ hujusmodi rebus est, sic et divisiones gratiarum 
“ diversis sunt tradite sacramentis.”] 

42 Vid. Scot. ad 1 Sentent. dist. i. quest. iv. et 
v. ed. Wading. t. viii. p. 78, &c J 

43 [Lib. iv. dist. i. c. 1. “ Sacramentum proprie 
“ dicitur quod ita signum est gratie Dei et invisi 
** bilis gratie forma, ut ipsius imaginem gerat et 
* causa existat.”’] 
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after what sort they are causes of grace, 
namely by producing a preparative quality 
in the soul, but what quality he could not 
tell, only his opinion was, that something 
doth ensue from God himself, creating the 
same. Which sentence of Thomas very 
few have allowed, but they are neither few, 
nor meanly accounted of, that have op- 
pugned him in that point. Wherefore even 
ihey which at this present pretend his name, 
are yet of another mind than he was con- 
cerning Sacraments: inasmuch as_ they 
held the very elements and words for causes 
which immediately produce grace by being 
moved with the hand of God till an effect 
infinite degrees above them in excellency 
proceed from them. The motion of God 
is, as they themselves expound it, an appli- 
cation of the sign together with the charge 
and commandment given it, to convey an 
intimation of his will to the soul, which 
presently thereupon conceiveth and bring- 
eth forth grace, through that obedience 
which all creatures yield to God’s word, 
when they once hear it. An explication 
more obscure than the thing itself which 
they would explain ; and all because they 
affect metaphors, where nothing but exact 
propriety of speech can plainly instruct. 

“ Aqua in Baptismo ut applicata et mota 
“a Deo per ministrum, non solum lotionem 
“corporis attingit, sed etiam ipsam ablu- 
“tionem anime et gratie productionem... 
“Yn quo non partem operatur Deus, et 
“aliam partem sacramentum, sed ut fit in 
a acHoutenc naturalibus, ut quando sol et 
“homo generant hominem totum hoc et to- 
“tum ille uno atque individuo opere pera- 
“ount... Aqua a Spiritu Sancto mota habet 
“eandem potentiam quam ipse Spiritus 
“Sanctus respectu animarum nostrarum.” 
Allen: de Sacram. in gen. cap. 35. “Sa- 
“cramenta sunt cause efficientes, etiam 
“ physice, sed instrumentales; virtus autem 
“ divinitus indita non est aliqua nova quali- 
“tas inherens, sed solum motus sive usus 
“Dei...Motio illa qua Deus movet sacra- 
“menta, est sola applicatio sacramenti ad 
“opus...Educitur autem gratia de potentia 
“anime non naturali, sed obedientali...qua 
“ potest in ea fieri etex ea produci quicquid 
“ Deus vult.” Bellarm. de Sacram. in gen. 
lib. ii. cap. 11. [De Controv. t. iii. p. 180. Ὁ, 
1). 182. D. 183. C.]  “ Virtus Sacramento- 
“rum non est aliud quam usus seu motus 
“ quo per ministrum recte et ex institutione 
“ divina fungentem suo munere adhibentur 
“et usurpantur a Deo principali agente ad 
“producendum illum effectum qui est gra- 
“tia.” Greg. de Valent. in 3 part. Thom. 
disp. 3. de Sacram. in gen. quest. 3. puncto 
1. [t. iv. p. 507. C. Venet. 1600.] “ Sacra- 
“mentum comproducit gratiam quia intimat 
“imperium Dei...Huic enim instrumento, 
“vicem Dei tenenti, et denuntianti imperiam 
“efficax Dei, obedit subjecta creatura ut 


38 A Difference in God’s Will 
“transmutetur, sicut Pro-Regi obediunt 
“cives tanquam ipsi Regi. ..Imperium Dei, 
“quod per scripium aut instrumentum as- | 
“ sumptum intimat, est simul causa physica | 
“et efficax. Omnis enim creatura etiam 
“inanimata censetur audire et sentire im- 
“perium Dei.... Sic in creatione Deus per 
“imperium produxit res, in Evangelio im- 
“peravit Christus ventis ac mari. ..Atque 
“ita Baptismum comproducere gratiam ni- 
“hil aliud videtur, quam gratiam educi de 
“potentia hominis obedientis imperio Bap- 
“tismi.’ Henric. Sumin. hb. i. cap. 17. [p. | 
43, 44. Ven. 1596.] Were they not as good ; 
to say briefly that God*s omnipotent will 
causeth grace, that the outward sign doth 
shew his will, and that Sacruments imply- | 
ing both are thereby termed both signs and 
causes, which is the selfsame that we say ? 
Their motions and intimations to make 
signs in themselves seem causes do amount | 
te no more in very deed than that they are 
signs. And as we understand not how, so | 
neither can they express in what manner | 
they should be more. 


The Tenth Article *4 touching Predesti- 
nation. 


To make up your first decade of Articles, | 
you cast yourself headlong into a gulf ef 
bottomless depth, God’s unsearchable pur- 
pose, his eternal predestination and will; 
moved as you pretend thereunto by words 
of mine concerning a general inclination in 
God towards all men’s safety, and yet an 
occasioned determination of the contrary to 
some men’s everlasting perdition and woe. 
Wherein how strange your proceedings 
are, I willingly forbear to lay open before 
you, till it be first made manifest touching 
man’s eternal condition of iife and death 
not only that there is in the will of Ged that 
very difference which you in no wise can 
disgest, but further also how the same dis- 
tinction doth as a ground sustain and pass | 
as a strong principle throughout al) the 
parts of that doctrine, which delivereth 
rightly the predestination of Saints: where- 
into because you compel me to enter, I may 
not in a cause of so great moment spare 
any requisite labour and pain: but, Gods | 
most gracious Spirit assisting me, declare ἃ 
to the uttermost of my slender and Beer 

} 


skill what I think is true. 

To begin therefore with that foundation 
which must here be laid, forasmuch as the 
nature of the matter in question is contin- 
gent, neither can be understood as it ought 
unless we foreconceive the difference be- 
tween things contingent, and such as come 
necessarily to pass ; let it be first of all con- 
siderered what the truth is in this point. 

We have not for the course of this world 


44 [Sce Chr. Letter, p. 15.] 


implied in Predestination. [Boox V. 
any one more infallible rule, than that besides 
the highest cause wherein all 
dependeth, there are inierior 
causes, from which since the 
firstcreation, all things (mzrae- 
ulous events excepted) have 
had their being. Thenature of which inferior 
causes is exprest in the nature of their ef- 
fects: for if the cause be uniform and eon- 
stant in operation, the effects of that cause 
are found always like themselves: if it be 
variable, they alter and change. And by 
this we are led to distinguish thmgs neces- 
sary from contingent, respecting how di- 
versly they issue from their true immedi- 
ate peculiar and proper causes *. 

Of which causes we have perfect sensible 
experience, we know and see im what sort 
they work; and we are thereby out of 
dowbt that all things come not necessarily 
to pass, but those eflects are necessary which 
can be no other than they are, by reason 
that their next and nearest causes have but 
one only way ef working; from which as it 
is not in their power to swerve, so they are 
not subject to any impediment by opposi- 
uon, nor πιο change by addition of any 
thing which may befall them mere at one 
time than at another, ner te defeet by losing 
any suck habilitie or complement as serveth 
tc further them im that they do. 

On the other side, those contingent, which 
in regard of the very principal inferior 
causes whereupon they depend, are not al- 
ways certain; inasmuch as the causes 
whereof they come, may divers ways vary 
in their operation. Things aptest ta suffer, 
are always certain in that they do. Again, 
whatsoever hath any thing contrary unto 
itself} the same, when it meeteth therewith, 
is evermore subject to suflermg, and so in 
doing consequently hindered. For the more 
subject that causes are to impediment or 
let, the further their effects are off from the 
nature of things necessary. And apparent 
it 15, that some things do bring forth perpet- 
ually the same effects ; whereby it appear- 
eth they are never hindered ; some things, 
the same effects commonly, yet not always. 
Some things do that at one time or other, 
which they never or very seldom do again: 
some things at all times are equally uncer- 
tain what their issue or event will be till 
they come to pass. In whieh variety of 
contingents, that which altereth not often 
differeth but little from that which possibly 


I. The differ- 
ence between 
things contin- 
gent and ne- 
cessary. 


45 Φανερὸν ὅτι οὐχ ἅπαντα ἐξ ἀνάγκης οὔτ᾽ fara 
οὔτε γίνεται. Aristot. de Interpr. ¢. 9. [t.1. 60. ed. 
Duyal.] 

"Koriv tvia dévara καὶ εἶναι καὶ μή. Lib. 3. de Ce- 
10, c. 12. [t. i. 635.] 

To μὴ ἐνδεχόμενον ἄλλως ἔχειν ἀναγκαῖον φάμεν 
ἔχειν οὕτως. Metaphys. lib. v. ο. 5. [t. iv. 324] 

Συμβεβηκὸς δὲ λέγεται, ὃ ὑπάρχει μὲν rive καὶ ἀλ- 
πϑὲς εἰπεῖν οὐ μέντοι οὔτε ἐξ ἀναγκῆς οὔτε ἐπὶ τὸ πολ. 


Metaphys. lib. v. ο. 30. [{ iv. 345 


Arpenpix, No. 1.] The Conduct of free Agents must be contingent. 39 
cannot alter. The greatest part of things | of an indifferent constitution between both. 
in this world have a mixture of causes ne-/ for during the time while as yet they are 
cessary with contingent: so that where | not, it is but possible that they snall be; 
both kinds concur unto any one effect, the | when once they are, their not being is then 
effect doth follow the weaker side and is! impossible. It being therefore presupposed 
contingent; inasmuch as the nature of every | thet things which before were but possible, 
effect is according to the nature of those| are now actually fallen out, they are by 
causes totally presupposed which do give it; virtue of this supposal become necessary, 
being ; and therefore if the causes be in| as far as concerneth the bare and naked 
part coniingent, the effect through their| act of their being, which is irrevocable, 
uncertainty, is likewise made doubtfal.| howsoever the manner of their efficiency 
Whereupon some, considering how far this] were contingent, and such as might have 
mixed contingency of causes reacheth, have | before been hindered from taking effect. 
imagined all things in the world to be casu-| So that apparently we see how those things 
al: others on the contrary part, because they | which only are possible beforehand, and 
evidently see how unvariable and uniform| only casual at the time when they come to 
the princ;pal causes of all things are, deny} pass, do for the time forward so long as 


that any thing is subject to such indefinite ; 
contingency as we imag'ne But most mani- 
fest it is, that some caises in regard of 
those effects which follo v {rom them have 
δύναμιν ἀντιφάσεως, a possibility to produce or! 
not produce the same. And whatsoever 
doth in that sort issue from any cause, it is 
in relation thereunto contingent. So that 
contingency and neceesity of events do iin- 
port a different kind or manner of operation 
in the causes out of which they spring. 

The motion of the sun is a necessary ef- 
fect of the sun, because it is not in the pow- 
er and possibility of the sun to move or not 
to move. But the waiking of Socrates is a 
thing which either might be, or not, there- 
fore this effect is contingent. In like man- 
ner, for living creatures to be endued with | 
sense, and for men to have the faculty of 
reason, Is necessary; it is a thing which 
proceedeth originally from that disposition 
of causes in the bosom of nature, which dis- 
position changeth not: and therefore it no 
where falieth ont that we find a living crea- 
ture without sense, or a man, and the fac- 
ulty of reason wanting. Contrariwise, to be 
learned or virtuous, because some men have 
attained and not all, it appeareth that these 
{wo qualities im man proceed from no nat- 
ural or necessary cause, they are contin- 
gent, and do happen only. ‘Things necessa- 
ry have definite and set causes; whereas 
the causes of things contingent are indefi- 
nite. The future effects of causes contingent 
are only τὰ μέλλοντα, things not present, and 
such as either may be, or not till the time 
that they come to pass: but of necessary 
causes the future effects are τὰ ἐσομένα, such 
as must be. 

To be, and not to be, are terms of con- 
tradiction which never fall together into 
one and the same thing: but where the 
one of them taketh place, the other utterly 
is excluded. Things no way subject to not 
being are therefore necessary ; and things 
altogether uncapable of being are impossi- 
ble: contingent those things, which sith 
they may as well be, as not be, are conse- 
quently neither necessary nor impossible, 


they shall endure, continue necessary, not 
absolutely necessary, yet necessary by vir- 
tue of this supposal, that they have attain- 
ed actual being. For where the one term 
of contradiction taketh place, that there the 
other should take place at the same time, 
is a thing impossible. The being there- 
fore cf all things that actually are is neces- 
sary, because then of their not being there 
is no possibility; unless we should grant 
that one and the same thing may together 
be and not be. Whereupon it followeth, 
that when contingents are said to have 
δύναμιν ἀντιφάσεως, a possibility unto either 
term cf contradiction, this only is true 
while they yet remain in that indefinite 
power of causes out of which they may 
either grow or not grow. Again, it follow- 
eth that to things casual two properties 
are incident; the one, that while as yet 
they are futare, no wit of man can either 
determinately affirm or deny they shall be: 
the other, that being made once actual, 
they are then so necessery, that God him- 
self cannot possibly cause them not to have 
been. And it thirdly followeth, that where- 
as contingency is especially considered be- 
tween effects and efficient causes; which 
causes efficient are either natural or volun- 
tary agents: natural, if in them there be no 
power to stay or refrain their own actions ; 
voluntary, if they be lords and masters of 
that they do: the effects of the one are con- 
tingent only by means of external concur- 
rents with them, not in all times and places 
alike: the effects of the other, both that 
way contingent, and also in regard of the 
very perfection which is incident unto the 
nature of those agents, and implieth as it 
were a kind of authority and power to take 
which part itself listeth in a contradiction, 
and of two opposite effects, to give being 
unto either. Wherefore not only to our 
seemings, (as some men of great under- 
standing and knowledge have imagined,) 
but even according to truth itself, and by 
the plain different efficacy of those causes, 
whereby things are really brought to pass, 
we may canclude, that some are by natural 
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constitution necessary, and must needs fall | 


out, (the course of nature being presup- 
posed,) as fire cannot but consume the 
stubble thrown into it, except God’s omni- 
potent power overrule the course of nature: 
some things contrariwise are casual or con- 
tingent; contingent I say in their own na- 
ture, and not so judged only by us through 
ignorance of the manner how their causes 
work. Things contingent are certain as 
touching the circumstance of time when, 
and place where, they have once their 
being. But in respect of the cause which 
produceth them, they have no certainty. 
So that although we be not of any thing 
more sure, than that he doth walk, whom 
we presently behold walking: yet if we re- 
fer this effect to the cause out of which it 
groweth, that is to say, to the will of him 
which moveth himself, there is not any 
thing less necessary. For if nothing change 
more easily than in such cases the will of 
man, by reason of the manifold incitements 
and stays whereto it is subject; is it not 
plain that of all effects in a manner the 
most contingent are our own particular ac- 
tions: and yet of the will of man itself, 
there are some operations necessary, as. we 
see, in that all men without exception de- 
sire happiness; some for the most part so 
constant, that easily they alter not, as ap- 
peareth by things done through a settled 
virtuous or vicious habit of the mind; 
some altogether doubtful and either way 
indifferent, as the voluntary motions which 
grow from outward occasions happening 
unawares. This is it which maketh coun- 
sels and deliberations intricate. For which 
cause, in matter of consultation, we account 
them wisest, to whom through experience, 
the most approved principles of action are 
so familiarly known, and by particular no- 
tice the matter whereof they deliberate so 
thoroughly seen into, that having consider- 
ed both the one and the other, they are able 
to forecast the surest effects that causes 
subject to so great variety will in likelihood 
of reason bring forth. It is therefore the 
doubtfulness of things contingent that 
sharpeneth man’s industry to seek out the 
likeliest means of bringing them to good 
effect, and the providence of God which 
giveth success thereunto, as he in his wis- 
dom seeth meet. But the events of this 
world, though we all behold alike, yet 
touching the manner how they come to 
pass, all are not of one mind ; but some im- 
pute whatsoever happeneth to irresistible 
destiny ; others avoiding this, have imagin- 
ed every thing left to the loose uncertaint 
of fortune and chance. Between whic 
two extremities of error, the only true 
mean is that doctrine of divine provi- 
dence. 

In things ordered by this providence, it 


No Necessity implied in Prescience. 


[Boor V. 


knowledge which he hath of 
all things 46, (for his eternal 
prescience is as a large volume 
wherein they are all exactly 
registered,) doth not make all 
things to be of necessity ; al- 
though, forasmuch as in God 
himself there can be no error, it must needs 
be that every thing will come to pass, which 
he foreseeth as really future, whether it be 
necessary or contingent. 

When things are necessary according to 
their own natural constitution; as a good 
tree must needs bring forth good fruit, and 
of necessity every tree fruit according to his 
kind; this, for distinction’s sake, we call a 
real necessity. On the other side, when 
God foretelleth, or foreseeth any future 
thing, it followeth of necessity, that so it 
shall be, because otherwise God were de- 
ceived. And yet, that which is so foreseen 
may haply be in itself a thing casual; as 
the treason of Judas, the fall ef Peter, and 
such like events, which when Christ had 
foreshewed, could not in truth or reason 
choose but accordingly follow. This ne- 
cessity is not real, because the things 
brought to pass be contingent. We term 
it therefore a necessity in reason, because 
it followeth only by way of necessary se- 
quel from a presupposal of God’s foresight. 
He seeth it will be, ergo it shall be. His 
prescience then doth not take away casu- 
alties, nor make all things in the world 
subject to inevitable necessity ; but sach he 
foreseeth them as they are of their own na- 
tures when they come to pass. Whenso- 
ever we find therefore in Scripture divine 
predictions, the declarations of God’s fore- 
knowledge alleged, whether it be before 
they take effect, or after, this is perpetually 
true in them all, they are alleged as argu- 
ments, proofs, and testimonies, only, that so 
it would be, but never as causes imposing 
a real necessity on that which is foreshew- 
ed. Prescience, as prescience, hath in it- 
self no causing efficacy. Again, what the 
book of God’s knowledge doth comprehend, 
the same both wholly in one sum and every 
part thereof distinctly lieth at all times alike 
open in his sight 47; which notwithstanding 
is no let, but that those things which he by 
his knowledge together beholdeth, we may 
rightly and truly distinguish, that we may 
consider them by order, one going before 
another as their mutual dependency and 
coherence requireth. 

For as the eye of divine knowledge read- 
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eth all things which are written in that 
book, so the hand of his will 
subscribeth unto all things 
which are effected, though not 
unto all things after one and 
thesame manner. There are 
which think, that whereas 
knowledge is either an appre- 
hension of things themselves 
already being, or else a fore- 
sight of them when as yet they 
are not brought forth; this latter kind of 
knowledge doth ever presuppose in God a 
definite ordination and appointment of every 
thing which cometh to pass in the world. 
So that the reason which they give why he 
knoweth all things is, because he appointeth 
how all things both great and small shall 
happen, from the motion of the highest orb 
of heaven, to the least mote in the sun, or 
spark which the firecasteth. Others grant, 
that there is not indeed the least casualty 
which can fall out till the world’s end unto 
him unknown. But the cause which they 
render, why God cannot in things casual 
and contingent be deceived, is not always 
the certainty »f his own appointment, but 
his eminent and incomprehensible kind of 
knowledge, his deep insight into all things, 
inasmuch as he perfectly understandeth, not 
only what they are or what they shall be, 
but also whatsoever would grow from them 
through copulation and concurrence, with 
all the circumstances which more than ten 
thousand such worlds can yield. One 
small experiment whereof there is in the 
history of David 4°; which one may serve 
for example sake instead of many: David 
being in Keilah, and hearing that Saul’s 
purpose was to surprise the city, asked coun- 
sel of the mouth of the Lord, Will Saul 
come down as thy servant had heard ? and 
the Lord said, He will come down: Then 
said David, Will the lords of Keilah de- 
liver me up and the men that are with me 
into Saul’s hands? And the Lord said, 
They will deliver thee up. David, by his 
speedy departure thence, stayed both these 
events, though God foresaw and foretold 
both, as indeed beth would have come to 

ass if his removal had not defeated the 

ent of their secret dispositions. But by 
this it appeareth, that the foresight which 
God hath of all things proveth not his fore- 
appointment of all things which are fore- 
seen; because he foreseeth as well what 
might be and is not, as what is or shall be. 
All reasonable creatures know, and can fore- 
signify what themselves appoint to do. 
But his peculiar honour is, to see beforehand 
infallibly every thing that may come to pass, 
yea although it never do: and therefore 
much more, every circumstance of all things 
which indeed fall out, whether himself be 
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author of them, and have ordained them to 
be, or no. Wherefore, as all men of knowl- 
edge grant that God is himself no author of 
sin; sono man will deny, but that God is 
able to foresee and foretell what sin, as 
what righteousness either may be, or will 
be in men‘, and that consequently there 
are many things in his sight certain to be 
brought to pass, which himself did never 
foreordain. And yet we must of necessity 
grant that there could be no evil committed, 
if his will did appoint or determine that 
none should be. 

We are therefore to note certain special 
differences in God’s will. God being of in- 
finite goodness by nature, delighteth only 
in good things: neither is it possible that 
God should alter in himself this desire, be- 
cause that without it he were not himself: 
But from this natural inclination of his will, 
unless it be some way or other determined, 
there cometh no certain particular effect. 
Wherefore, as God hath a natural bent on- 
ly, and infinitely, unto good; and hath like- 
wise a natural power to eflect whatsoever 
himself willeth: so there is in God an in- 
comprehensible wisdom, according to the 
reasonable disposition whereof his natural 
or general will restraineth itself as touch- 
ing particular effects. So that God doth 
determine of nothing that it shall come to 
pass, otherwise than only in such manner 
as the law of his own wisdom hath set down 
within itself. Many things proceed from 
the will of God, the reasons whereof are of- 
tentimes to us unknown. But unpossible it 
is that God should will any thing unjust, or 
unreasonable, any thing against those very 
rules whereby himself hath taught us to 
judge what equity requireth: for out of all 
peradventure there are no antinomies with 
God. The laws of action which he teach- 
eth us, and the laws which his own wisdom 
chooseth to follow, are not the one repug- 
nant to the other. The concealed causes 
of his secret intents overthrow not the prin- 
ciples which Nature or Scripture, the true 
interpreters of his wisdom, have disclosed 
to the whole world: and by virtue whereof, 
to our great contentment of mind, yea to 
his everlasting praise and glory, we are 
able in many things to yield abundantly 
sufficient reason for the works of God, why 
and how it is most just which God willeth. 
In those things therefore, the reasonable co- 
herence whereof with the will of Almighty 
God we are not able to comprehend, we 
must with learned ignorance admire; and 
not with an ignorant pride of wit, censure, » 
judge or control God, who is, as °° Tertul- 
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lian by very fit comparison inferreth, even 
best then when we least see how, and just to 
the level of his own reason, when the reach 
of ours cometh most short. So that in all 
things our duty is with meekness to submit 
ourselves and humbly to adore that wisdom, 
the depth whereof forasmuch as we cannot 
sound, what are we that we should pre- 
sume to call him to account of his purposes, 
by way of contre-plea or opposition >! ? 

The determinations of the will of God are 
most free, and his will most freely deter- 
mining itself ere ever any thing was, giveth 
being unto all things that are. His deter- 
minate will affirmatively considered as 
granting passage to that which wisdom 
seeth meet, is either positive, or but permis- 
sive 5%, He willeth positively whatsoever 
himself worketh; He willeth by permission 
that which his creatures do: He only as- 
sisting the natural powers which are given 
them to work withal, and not hindering or 
barring the effects which grow from them. 
Whereunto we may add that negative or 

rivative will also, whereby he withholdeth 
Fis graces from some, and so is said to cast 
them asleep whom he maketh not vigi- 
lant 53; to harden them whom he softeneth 
not ; and to take away that, which it pleas- 
eth him not to bestow. 

But above all things. we are to note what 
God willeth simply of his own voluntary 
inclination, and what by occasion of some- 
thing precedent, without the which there 
would be in God no such will. ‘That which 
he willeth determinately of his own accord, 
is not only to himself always good, but in 
such sort good that he chooseth it, maketh 
it his end, taking pleasure and delight in it, 
as being utterly without hurt. ‘That which 
he willeth by occasion, is also to his own 
good. For how should God will hurt to 
himself? Yet so far is this inferior to the 
other, that because it is joined with harm 
to a part of his noblest creatures, it cometh 
in that respect from the will of God as it 
were with a kind of unwillingness. 

In all this God determineth nothing 
which tendeth so to his own glory, but that 
it also maketh for the good of the works of 
his hands, especially the good of reason- 
able creatures either severally considered, 
or else jointly as in one body. God doth 
not so much as permit that evil which he 
some way or other determineth not to con- 
vert even to their good, as well as unto his 
own glory. He turneth to good that which 
was never by himself intended nor desired. 
It is not therefore said of Judas simply, Jt 
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had been good he had never been ; but it 
had been good for that man if he never had 
been. And in what kind soever it be, the 
will of Ged’s absolute determination is al- 
ways fulfilled *4. 

Wherefore to come to the operations of 
[or?] effects of God’s will, because his 
eternal and incomprehensible ‘The ercation 
being is so all-sufficient, as and [govern- 
nothing could move him to ae 
work, but only that natural de- considered as 
sire which his goodness hath eins evil. 

: nd touching 
to shew and impart itself, so the first begin- 
the wisest of the very heathens ning of evil in 
themselves, which have ac- ‘° Wo" 
knowledged that he made the world, know 
that no other reason thereof can be yielded 
but this, his mere goodness, which is like- 
wise the cause, why it cannot be, but that 
the world which he hath created, he should 
love so far forth, as it is the workmanship 
of his hands. 

Seeing then that good is before evil, both 
in dignity and in nature (for we cannot 
without good define and conceive what 
evil is); and of good things that come to 
pass by the will of God, the first is the end 
which his will proposeth, and that end is to 
exercise his goodness of Β΄5 own nature, by 
producing effects wherein the riches of the 
glory thereof may appear: forasmuch as 
all other effects are grounded upon the first 
existence or being of that which reviveth 
[receiveth?] them; the first determination 
of God for the attainment of his end, must 
needs be creation, and the next unto it gov- 
ernance. For that he which created should 
govern, and that he which made should 
guide, seemeth reasonable in all men’s eyes. 
Whereupon we come to observe in God, 
two abilities or powers; his power to cre- 
ate, and his power to rule: in regard of the 
one, we term him our God, in respect of the 
other, our Lord and King. As God, Cre- 
ator or Father of all, he hath no will but 
only to be gracious, beneficial, and bounti- 
ful. As Lord, both merey and wrath come 
from him: mercy of his own accord, and 
wrath by occasion offered: but his provi- 
dence, the root of both, is over all. All 
things have their beginning from him, by 
him their continuance, and in him their 
end. In power he ordereth them, but yet 
with gentleness: mightily, but yet in 
amiable manner. So that under him they 
feel no unpleasant constraint: framed they 
are to his inclination without violence to 
their ownS®: such is the course of his 
heavenly regiment, such his wisdom to 
overrule forcibly without force. The provi- 
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dence of God is both general over the kinds 
of things, and such also as extendeth unto 
all particulars in each kind. 

Of things created, the noblest and most 
resembling God are creatures endued with 
the admirable gift of understanding. St. 
Augustine comparing the first matter 
whereof all things are made with these last 
and worthiest works of God’s hands, saith 
of «he one, it is little above the degree of 
nmxhing; the other, little inferior to God 
the creator of all. If God, then, clothe the 
lilies of the field, and provideth food for the 
birds of the air, should we think that his 
providence hath not always an especial 
care, as well of each particular man, as of 
mankind, and that for our greatest good 
every way, unless some great thing occa- 
sion the contrary? the work of creation 
itself therefore, and the government of all 
things simply according to the state where- 
in they were made, must be distinguished 
from that which sin, arising afterwards, 
addeth unto the government of God, lest we 
run into their error, Who blinde [blend?] 
even with God’s very purpose of creation, 
a reference to eternal condemnation and 
death. 

Concerning his intended work of creation 
and government simply in itself considered, 
by the effects which are seen it may in 
part be understood what his secret pur- 
‘poses were, and that amongst sundry other 
more hidden determinations which were in 
God, these for example’s sake are manifest, 
amiably to order all things, and suitably 
with the kinds, degrees, and qualities of 
their nature: not to be wanting unto rea- 
sonable creatures in things necessary for 
the attainment of their end: to give unto 
angels and men happiness in the nature of 
a reward; to leave them endued with suf- 
ficient ability in the hands of their own 
will®*: to enjoin them their duty, to shew 
them the danger which they might avoid, 
and must sustain if they did not avoid. 

It being therefore the will of God to 
make reasonable creatures the liveliest rep- 
resentations of his own perfection and glory ; 
he assigned unto angels and mena state of 
the greatest happiness to be acquired by 
actions of most dignity, proceeding from the 
highest degree of excellency, that any cre- 
ated nature was to receive from him. To 
angels and men there was allotted a three- 
fold perfection, a perfection of the end 
whereunto they might come, eternal life; a 
perfection of duty, whereby they should 
come, which duty was obedience; and a 
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perfection of state or quality for perform- 
ance of that duty. The first was ordained, 
the second required, and the third given. 
For presupposing thst the will of God did 
determine to bestow eternal life in the na- 
ture of a reward, and that rewards grow 
from voluntary duties 57, and voluntary du- 
ties from free agents; it followeth, that 
whose end was eternal life, their state must 
needs imply freedom and liberty of will. A 
part therefore of the excellency of their na- 
ture was the freedom of their will; and in 
this respect necessary, that he whose will 
was to govern them in justice should strict- 
ly tie them to the constant observation of 
requisite offices, by the possibility as well 
of endless perdition and woe, if they fell 
away, as of like felicity [if?] they continued 
for a time, that which they ought and might 
have done. Out of the liberty wherewith 
God by creation endued reasonable crea- 
tures, angels and men, there ensued sin 
through their own voluntary choice of evil, 
neither by the appointment of God, nor yet 
without his permission. Not by appoint- 
ment, for it abhorreth from the nature of 
God, to be outwardly a sharp and severe 
prohibitor, and underhand an author of sin. 
Touching permission, if God do naturally 
hate sin, and by his knowledge foresee all 
things, wherefore did not his power prevent 
sin, that so his natural desire might be 
satisfied? Because, in wisdom, (whereupon 
his determinate will dependeth,) he saw it 
reasonable and good, to create both angels 
and men perfectly free, which freedom 
being a part of their very nature, they 
could not without it be that which they 
were: but God must have left them uncre- 
ated if not endued with hberty of mind. 
Angels and men had before their fall the 
grace whereby they might have continued 
if they would without sin: yet so great 
grace God did not think good to bestow on 
them, whereby they might be exempted 
from possibility of sinning; because this 
latter belongeth to their perfection, who 
see God in fulness of glory, and not to 
them, who as yet serve him under hope. 
He saw it reasonable also to grant them 
power touching all events of their liberty, 
to shew them how they might use it to their 
own everlasting good. But if, himself 
having thus with great good reason deter- 
mined, his power should after have inter- 
posed itself for the hinderance of their 
choice either in good or evil; as to hinder 
them the one way, could not have stood 
with the purity of righteousness, so the 
other way to let them, had been against 
that constancy of wisdom, which is in him, 
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whose greatness nothing doth more beseem, 
than to be one and the same for ever, and 
not to stop the events of mutability in his 
creatures, by changing his own decrees for 
their sakes with mutability in himself. 
Consider (saith Tertullian 58) what divine 
fidelity requireth, and thou wilt never mar- 
vel, although for preservation of that which 
was according to the will of God, his power 
hindered not that which was greatly against 
his will. 

We see therefore how sin entered into the 
world. The first that sinned against God 
was Satan. And then through Satan’s 
fraudulent jnstigation man also. The sin 
of devils grew originally from themselves 
without suggestion or incitement outwardly 
offered them. They? kept not the state of 
that first beginning which they had from 
God; and as our Saviour himself saith of 
them ®°, they stood not in the truth, where- 
by it may be very probably thought, that 
the happiness even of angels depended 
chiefly upon thetr belief in a truth which 
God did reveal unto them: The truth cf 
that personal conjunction which should be 
of God with men. For Christ, although a 
Redeemer only unto men, might notwith- 
standing be revealed unto angels as their 
Lord, without any reference at all to sin, 
which the knowledge of Christ a Redeem- 
er doth necessarily presuppose. So that 
man, their inferior by degree of nature, 
they must in Christ the Son of God ad- 
vanced unto so great honour adore. Which 
mystery the too great admiration of their 
own excellency being so likely to have made 
incredible, it is unto us the more credible, 
that infidelity through pride was their ruin. 
As also envy maketh them ever sithence the 
first moment of their own fall, industrious, 
as much as in them lieth, to work ours, 
which they can only do as solicitors and in- 
stigators. Our sin therefore in that respect 
excuseth us not, but we . ~ therewith just- 
ly charged as the authors οἱ it ourselves. 
Touching God, though he stop it not, he 
neither coveteth nor appointeth it, he no 
way approveth, he no way stirreth, or 
tempteth any creature unto it. It is as nat- 
ural unto God to hate sin, as to love right- 
eousness. 

Amongst the Jews, two hundred years 
before Christ, there were, as it seemed, 

scemeth ?] men which fathered sin and in- 
iquity upon God’s ordinance: under the 
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Apostles there is some shew that the like 
was broached δ᾽, The Valentinians, the 
Marcionites, and the Manichees being per- 
suaded, as the truth is, that one and the 
same God cannot wish, love, or approve, 
both virtue and vice, both good and evil, 
ascribed willingly the one to that God most 
just and righteous, whom we all worship: 
but vainly imagined that the other hath 
grown from some other God of equal pow- 
er and of contrary disposition. Of late the 
Libertines have reduced both unto God 
again, they have left no difference between 
good and evil, but in name only. They 
make all things in God’s sight to be alike ; 
God the worker, man but his instrument; 
and our perfection to consist only in casting 
out that scrupulosity, conscience, and fear, 
which we have of one thing more than an- 
other. Of all which heretical devices the 
fountain is that secret shame 2 wherewith 
our nature in itself doth abhor the deform- 
ity of sin, and for that cause study by all 
means how to find the first original of it 
elsewhere. But for as much as the glory 
of God hath been defended, first by Jesus 
the son of Sirach® against blasphemers in 
his ume ; by St. James*%4 against the wick- 
ed of the Apostles’ days; against the Val- 
entinians and afterwards by Ireneus® ; by 
Tertullian against the Marcionites ; against 
the Manichees by St. Augustin; and against 
Libertines last of all by Calvin ©; to whose 
industry alone we owe the refutation of 
their impiety ; we may well presume that 
of this the whole Christian world is agreed, 
all denying God to be one author of sin. 

It appeareth hitherto how God’s creation 
is an effect of the will of God, which had 
no subject at all to work upon, 
but of nothing made all things, 
and gave them that being, 
wherein it rejoiced God to be- 
hold the first fruits of his own 
benignity. The subject of his 
providence simply considered, were all 
things in the state of their first creation, 
and amongst them reasonable creatures to 
be further advanced to a state of supernatu- 
rai happiness, in such sort as those laws re- 
quired which the wisdom of God saw meet 
for itself to follow. The laws of his provi- 
dence we term such general rules, as it 
pleaseth God to follow in governing the sev- 
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eral kinds of things, and especially in con- 
ducting reasonable creatures unto the end 
for which they were made. And because 
in the subject of his providence over rea- 
sonable creatures, there is now an addition 
of sin which was not before considered, the 
laws of his general providence, in regard of 
this addition, are somewhat different from 
such as have been already noted. For as 
nature draweth love from God, so corrup- 
tion of nature procureth hatred, it being as 
natural to him to abhor that which defaceth 
his handywork, as to delight in the absolute 
perfection which himself hath given. So 
that sin hath opened now in God every way 
of wrath which before was shut. Sin hath 
awakened justice, which otherwise might 
have slept. Wrath and justice we attribute 
to God, by reason of those effects of pun- 
ishment which God inflicteth. The first 
rule therefore of providence now, is, that 
sin do not go altogether unpunished in any 
creature ; whereupon it followeth, that see- 
ingall men universally are sinful, punishment 
hath also fallen upon all. Some are, after 
this life, tormented with eternal flames, yet 
here permitted to live at ease till the hour 
of death come. Some, during life, never 
free from miseries, whose state after is per- 
petual joy : some, neither in this world, nor 
in the world to come, pardoned; but the 
death of all is argument sufficient that none 
escapeth it, both [in both 77 altogether with- 
out touch. For death even in new-baptized 
infants, yea, in Saints, in Martyrs, we must 
acknowledge to bea punishment ; a punish- 
ment which God inflicteth, in judgment, 
and not in fury, but yet a punishment. It 
was a branch of the error of Pelagius, to 
think our mortality no punishment inflicted 
by the hand of the supreme Judge, buta 
part of that state and condition, which, as 
Creator, he hath imposed on mankind 57, 
That justice which worketh by way of 
revenge, proportioneth punishment unto 
sin. And sin hath two measures whereby 
the greatness thereof is judged. The ob- 
ject, God, against whom; and the subject, 
that creature in whom sin is. By the 
one measure, all sin is infinite because 
he is infinite whom sin offendeth: for 
which cause there is one eternal punish- 
ment due in justice unto all sinners. In 
so much that if it were possible for any 
creature to have been eternally with God, 
and co-eternally sinful, it standeth with jus- 
tice by this measure to have punisht that 
creature from eternity past, no less than to 
- oem it unto future eternity. And there- 
ore the sin [time ?] which cometh between 


67 [S. Aug. Serm. cexcix. §. 11. t. y. 1217. 
* Dicunt, non de peccato nos mori, quantum per- 
“ tinet ad corporis mortem, sed nature esse quod 
“ morimur, et moriturum fuisse Adam etiamsi non 
* peccasset.”] 
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Redeeming Grace. A5 
the birth and death of such as are to en- 
dure this punishment, is granted them by 
dispensation as it were, and toleration, at 
God’s hand 58, From the other measure, 
which is according to the subject of sin, 
there are in that eternity of punishment vari- 
eties, whereby may be gathered a rule much 
built upon in holy Scripture: That degrees 
in wickedness have answerable degrees 
in the weight of their endless punishment. 
But lest only wrath and justice should 
take effect, love and mercy be without ex- 
ercise, by reason of sin, God hath not suf- 
fered the preparations of eternal life to be 
thus frustrated altogether as concerning 
man, but chosen rather to remit on his own 
part much of that, which extremity and 
rigour of justice might require, being con- 
tented to condescend unto favourable con- 
ditions: and except it be where incurable 
malice, on the part of the sinful themselves, 
will not suffer mercy with such conditions 
to take place, leadeth still to eternal life, by 
an amiable course, framed even according 
to the very state wherein we now are. He 
is not wanting to the world in any neces- 
sary thing for the attainment of eternal life, 
though many things be necessary now, 
which according to our first condition we 
needed not. He bestoweth now eterna. 
life as his own free and undeserved gift ; 
together also with that general inheritance 
and lot of eternal life, great varieties of re- 
wards proportioned to the very degrees of 
those labours, which to perform he himself 
by his grace enableth. He leaveth us not 
as Adam in the hands of our own wills, at 
once endued with ability to stand of our 
own accord, but because that ability is al- 
together lost, he putteth into our souls con- 
tinually new strength, the paths of our duty 
he layeth before us, and directeth our steps 
therein, he giveth warning whereby to 
know, and wisdom also whereby to prevent 
the fearful hazards whereinto our souls, 
being left to themselves, would assuredly 
fall: that permanent wrath which is for 
ever, he turneth away ; from temporal pun- 
ishments altogether, and especially from 
natural death, though none young nor old 
be exempted, yet his mercy which endu- 
reth for ever towards some, turneth both life 
and death and all things unto their everlast- 
ing good. So that from punishments in tnis 
world there can be no certain collection 
drawn, either to clear or condemn men, as 
being in degree of sin according to that we 
see them sustain here more or less, but 
only that in general our punishments prove 
we all have sinned, because without sin we 
should never have suffered any thing un- 
pleasant or grievous to nature. And the 
reason why temporal punishments, declar- 
ing all to be sinners, do not argue that they 
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always have sinned most, who suffer most 
in this present life, is because those things 
which here we suffer are not still inflicted 
by the hand of God’s revengeful justice, as 
in the world to come they are. And there- 
fore, after this life, it standeth much more 
firm, The heavier punishment, the greater 
sin. In the act of sinning, God hath the 
place of a meer patient. For all sin is 
against God, and therefore all sinners term- 
ed his enemies. As for the punishment 
which his will determineth upon them, it is 
the consequent of their iniquity, and their 
iniquity the cause of it. 

If therefore we look upon the rank or 
chain of things voluntarily derived from the 
positive will of God, we behold the riches 
of his glory proposed as the end of all, 
we behold the beatitude of men and an- 
gels ordained as a mean unto that end, 
graces and blessings in all abundance 
referred as means unto that happiness, 
God to be blessed for evermore, the vol- 
untary author of all those graces. But 
concerning the heaps of evils which do so 
overwhelm the world. compare them with 
God, and from the greatest to the least of 
them, he disclaimeth them all. He refu- 
seth utterly to be intituled either Alpha, or 
Omega, the beginning. or the end, of any 
evil. The evil of sin is within the compass 
of God’s prescience. but not of his predes- 
tination, or fore-ordaining will. The evil 
of punishment is within the compass of 
God’s fore-appointed and determining will, 
but by occasion of precedent sin. For 
punishments are evil, because they are 
naturally grievous to him which must sus- 
tain them. Yet in that they proceed from 
justice thereby revenging evil, such evils 
have also the nature of good ; neither doth 
God refuse, but challenge it as an honour, 
that he maketh evil doers which sow 
iniquity toreap destruction, according to that 
in the Prophet Jeremy °°, There is no evil 
in the city, which I the Lord have not done. 
God therefore, with the good evil of punish- 
ment, revengeth the evil good of sin. Sin 
isno plant of God’s setting. He seeth and 
findeth it a thing irregular, exorbitant, and 
altogether out of course. It is unto him an 
occasion of sundry acts of mercy, both an 
occasion and a cause of punishment: by 
which mercy and justice, although God be 
many ways greatly glorified, yet is not this 
glory of God any other in respect of sin 
than only an accidental event. Wecannot 
say therefore truly, that, as God to his own 
glory did ordain our happiness, and to ac- 
complish our happiness appoint the gifts of 
his grace: so he did ordain to his glory our 
punishment, and for matter of punishment 
our sins. For punishment is to the will of 
God no desired end, but a consequent ensu- 


69 (Rather, Amos iu. 6.] 
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ing sin: and, in regard of sin, his glory an 
event thereof, but no proper effect. Which 
answereth fully that repming proposition, 
If man’s sin be God’s glory, why is God 
angry ? 

As therefore sin hath entered into the 
nature of man, notwithstanding the general 
will of God’s inclination to the contrary: 
so the same inclination of will in him for 
the good of man doth continue still, not- 
withstanding sin. For sin altereth not his 
nature, though it change ours. His gene- 
ral will, and the principal desire whereunto 
of his own natural bent he inclineth still, is, 
that all men may enjoy the full perfection 
of that happiness, which is their end. Signs 
ofthe general inclination of God, are all 
promises which he maketh in holy Serip- 
ture, all the Precepts which he giveth of 
godliness and virtue, all Prohibitions of sin 
and threatenings against offenders, all coun- 
sels, exhortations, admonitions, tolerations, 
protestations, and complaints. Yea all the 
works of his merciful providence, in uphold- 
ing the good estate of the world, are signs 
of that desire, which the Schoolmen there- 
fore term his signified will’: Damascen, 
the principal will of God ™. And accord- 
ing to this will, he desireth not the death, 
no not of the wicked 7, but rather that they 
might be converted and live. He longeth 
for nothing more than that all men might be 
saved. 

He that willeth the end, must needs will 
also the means whereby we are brought 
unto it. And one [our ?] fall in Adam 
being presupposed, the means now which 
serve as causes effectual by their own 
worth to procure us eternal life, are only 


70 [Sent. i. dist. xlv. ait. 4. ‘ Utrum yoluntas 
“ Dei distinguatur in yoluntatem beneplaciti et 
“‘ voluntatem signi.”...‘ Magna est adhibenda 
** discretio in cognitione divine yoluntatis, quia et 
“ beneplacitum Dei est voluntas ejus, et signum 
“Ὁ beneplaciti ejus dicitur voluntas ejus. Sed bene- 
“ placitum ejus e@ternum est, signum yero bene- 
* placiti ejus non. Et consonat rerum effectibus 
κε beneplacitum ipsius, et ipsi effectus rerum ab eo 
“non discordant. Fit enim omne quod benepla- 
“ cito vult fieri et omne quod non vult fieri nequa- 
“ quam fit. Non ita autem est de signis, quia pre- 
“‘cepit Deus multis ea, que non faciunt, et pro- 
* hibit que non cavent, et consulit que non im- 
“ plent.” ‘This distinction was perhaps in the 
minds of the framers of the last sentence of the 
seventeenth Article of our Church ] 

71 [De Orthod. Fide, lib. ii. c. 29. t. i. p. 190. ed 
Le Quien. χρὴ δὲ εἰδέναι, ὡς ὃ Θεὸς προηγουμένως 
θέλει πάντας σωθῆναι, καὶ τῆς βασιλείας αὐτοῦ τυχεῖν 
οὐ γὰρ ἐπὶ τὸ κολάσαι ἔπλασεν ἡμᾶς, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸ με- 
τασχεῖν τῆς ἀγαθότητος αὐτοῦ, ὡς ἀγαθός" ἁμαρτάνον- 
τας δὲ θέλει κολάζεσθαι, ὡς δίκαιος. Λέγεται οὖν, τὸ 
μὲν πρῶτον, προηγούμενον θίλημα, καὶ εὐδοκία, ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
ὄν" τὸ δὲ δεύτερον, ἑπόμενον θέλημα, καὶ παραχώρησιςν 
ἐξ ἡμετέρας αἰτίας" καὶ αὕτη διττή" ἡ μὲν οἰκονομικὴ, 
καὶ παιδευτικὴ πρὸς σωτηρίαν, ἡ δὲ ἀπογνωστικὴ πρὸς 
τελείαν κόλασιν. Comp. E. P. V. xlix 3.] 
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the merits of Jesus Christ, without whom | pal matter therein contained and taught, 
no heathen by the law of nature, no Jew| must needs likewise have been instituted 
by the law of Moses, was ever justified. | by the selfsame general providence to serve 


Yea it were perhaps no error to affirm, that 
the virtue of the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ being taken away, the Jew by hav- 
ing the law, was farther removed from 
hope of salvation and life, than the other by 
wanting the law: if it be true which Ful- 
gentius ” hath, that without the graces of 
belief in Christ, the law doth more heavily 
condemn being known, than unknown: be- 
cause by how much the ignorance of sin is 
made less, by so much lis guiltiness that 
sinneth is greater. And St. Paul’s own 
doctrine is 7%, that the law, severed from 
Christ, doth but only aggravate sin. God 
being desirous of all men’s salvation, ac- 
cording to his own principal or natural in- 
clination, hath in token thereof for their 
sakes whom he loved, bestowed his beloved 
Son. The selfsame affection was in Christ 
himself, to whom the wicked at the day of 
their last doom will never dare to allege for 
their own excuse, That he which offered 
himself as a sacrifice to redeem some, did 
exclude the rest, and so made the way of 
their salvation impossible. He paid a ran- 
som for the whole world; on him the ini- 
quities of all were laid; and, as St. Peter 
plainly witnesseth, he bought them which 
deny him, and which ‘perish because they 
deny him’*. As in very truth, whether we 
respect the power and sufficiency of the 
price given; or the spreading of that infec- 
tion, for remedy whereof the same was ne- 
cessary; or the largeness of his desire 
which gave it; we have no reason but to 
acknowledge with joy and comfort, that he 
tasted death for all men: as the Apostle to 
the Hebrews noteth 5. Nor do I think that 
any wound did ever strike his sacred heart 
more deeply, than the foresight of men’s 
ingratitude, by infinite numbers of whom 
that which cost him so dear would so little 
be regarded; and that made to so few ef- 
fectual through contempt, which he of ten- 
der compassion in largeness of love had 
provided to be a medicine sufficient for all. 
As therefore the gospel itself, which Christ 
hath commanded to preach unto all crea- 
tures, is an apparent effect of his general 
care and providence: so Christ, the princi- 


72 De Incar. et Gra. c. 16. [* Legalis quoque 
“ auditus non solum neminem de potestate tene- 
“ brarum eripuit, quin etiam peccatoribus cumulum 
“ prevaricationis adjecit. Sine gratia quippe fidei 
“ gravius Jex agnita quam ignorata condemnat. 
* Ubi quantum ignorantia peccati minuitur, tan- 
“tum reatus peccatoris augetur.” p. 240. ed. Ray- 
naud. 1533.] 

181 Tim. 4. [10.] Servator omnium ma- (sic) 
[maxime eredentium ?] 

™ John vi; Esai. liii; 1 John ii; 2 Cor. νυ: 
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75 Heb. ii. 9. 


for a most sufficient remedy for the sin of 
mankind, although to ordain in whom par- 
ticularly it shall be forceable and effectual 
be an act of special or personal providence. 
But if God would have all men saved, 
and if Christ through such his grace have 
died for all men, wherefore ae ΟΙΔΝ 
are they notall saved? God’s Gos (ies 
principal desire touching man’s 
happiness is not always satisfied. It is on 
all sides confest, that his will in this kind 
oftentimes succeedeth not; the cause where- 
of is a personal impediment making parti- 
cular men uneable [uncapable?] of that 
good which the will of his general provi- 
dence did ordain for mankind. So that 
from God, as it were by a secondary kind 
of will, there groweth now destruction and 
death, although otherwise the will of his 
voluntary inclination towards man would 
effect the contrary. For the which cause 
the Wise Man directiy teacheth, that death 
is not a thing which God hath made or de- 
vised with intent to juve so many thous- 
ands eternally therein devoured: that con- 
demnation is not the end wherefore God 
did create any man, although it be an event 
or consequent which man’s unrighteousness 
causeth God to decree. The decree of con- 
demnation is an act of hatred; the cause of 
hatred in God is not his own inclination 
thereunto: for his nature is, to hate nothing 
which he hath made; therefore the cause 
of this affection towards man must needs 
be in man some quality whereof God is 
himself no author. The decree of condem- 
nation is an act of divine justice. Justice 
doth not purpose punishment for an end, 
and faults as means to attain that end: for 
so it should be a just thing to desire that 
men might be unjust: but justice always 
presupposing sin which it loveth not, de- 
creeth punishment as a consequent where- 
in it taketh otherwise no pleasure. Final- 
ly, if death be decreed as a punishment, the 
very nature of punishment we know is such 
as implieth faultiness going before ; with- 
out which we must give unto it some other 
name, but a punishment it cannot be. So 
that the nature of God’s goodness, the na- 
ture of justice, and the nature of death it- 
self, are all opposite to their opinion, if any 
will be of opinion, that God hath eternally 
decreed condemnation without the foresight 
of sin as acause. The place of Judas was 
locus suus, a place of his own proper pro- 
curement. Devils were not ordained of 
God for hell-fire, but hell-fire for them ; and 
for men, so far forth as it was foreseen, that 
men would be like them. There are 
speeches in Scripture, where we read of 
Christ himself laid in Sion as a stone to 
stumble at, and a rock to make men fall: 


48 Predestination to Life: 
of ihe wicked created to the day of wrath, 
fashioned to destruction, fore-ordained to 
condemnation. But the words are ambigu- 
ous. For inasmuch as ends and events 
have this common, that they are the last 
thing which befalleth, therefore the same 

hrase of speech doth usually serve in both. 
But our understanding must distinguish 
where the one is meant, and not the other. 
Where we say that man is born to die, we 
mean that death is the event of his birth. 
When we teach that Christ died to redeem 
the world, we mean that the end of his 
death was redemption. The determination 
of God therefore touching reprobates, is of 
Damascen * termed aptly enough a conse- 
quent will, forasmuch as it presupposeth in 
mana just and deserved cause leading him 
who is most holy thereunto. 

There is not in this life any cross or ca- 
lamity, be it never so short, but when we 
suffer it at the hands of God, his own most 
sacred will directeth us unto sin as the very 
root out of which originally it groweth: 
and because we are sinful, therefore the 
burden under which we groan, we. impute 
to none but to ourselves only. Now if all 
the miseries, plagues, and torments of the 
whole world could be laid upon one back 
and th...[that to endure ?] as long as a 
million of worlds, should he be able (one 
succeeding another) to continue: what 
were this unto those torments, which, when 
they have worn out that time oftener dou- 
bled and multiplied than any number can 
comprehend, are not one jot nearer to an 
end, than they were when they first begun, 
but are still to endure even as long as there 
is in heaven a God of power to extend them 
further ὁ And shall we think that to these 
torments he hath for the only manifestation 
of his power adjudged by an eternal de- 
cree the greatest part of the very noblest 
of all his creatures, without any respect of 
sin foreseen in them? Lord, thou art just 
and severe, but not cruel. And seeing all 
the ancient Fathers of the Church of Christ 
have evermore with uniform consent agreed, 
that reprobation presupposeth foreseen sin, 
as a most just cause whereupon it ground- 
eth itself: sin at the least original in them 
whose portion of eternal punishment is 
easiest, as they that suffer but the only loss 
of the joys of heaven: sin of several de- 
grees in them whose plagues accordingly 
by the same act of reprobation were propor- 
tioned: let us not in this case of all other 
remove the limits and bounds which our 
fathers before us have set. 

But seeing all unrighteousness is of its 
own nature offensive to God, and in that 
whole mass which containeth, together with 
Satan and his retinue, Adam, and Adam’s 
natural posterity without exception of any 
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St. Augustin’s Doctrine. [Boox V. 
one, we find from the first to the last none 
in whom there is not unrighteousness, either 
actual, or at the least original; shall we 
therefore conclude that death and condem- 
nation are even as largely decreed as sin is 
itself spread? Behold mercy hath found a 
way how to triumph over justice, love how 
to bury the cause of hatred, grace how to 
save that which unrighteousness would de- 
stroy. There is an act of God’s most fa- 
vourable determination, which the Apostle 
usually termeth the good plea- i 
sure of Almighty God, by which 
good pleasure the first chosen to eternal life 
is Christ Jesus, for his own worthiness’ sake ; 
with and under him the elect angels which 
had no spot nor blemish foreseen; in and 
through him no small number of men also, 
taken out of the flames of that general com- 
bustion, to be made vessels of his honour, 
partakers of his felicity and bliss, inheritors 
of his indefeasible glory ; angels elect in 
Christ the Lord, men in Christ the physi- 
cian of the world. the decree of God being 
ever as certain touching the very least of 
these, as it is of the angels themselves, yea 
of Christ Jesus, if he, they, and we, be all 
elect before the foundations of the world — 
were laid, and the election of all three an 
act of God’s unchangeable will. 

When Pelagius, to the utter overthrow 
of soundness in Christian belief, had denied 
that man is born in original sin, and taught 
that every man hath in himself power ta 
accomplish his own salvation by himself, or 
at least to merit what help soever besides he 
should need to receive at the hands of Gods 
St. Augustin, to repress so intolerable inso- 
lency, pride, and presumption against God, 
was drawn by degrees from the considera- 
tion of that which man doth by way of 
duty towards God, to the contemplation of 
that which God did by way of secret decree 
and purpose concerning man before the 
foundations of the world were laid. For 
whereas Pelagius did make merit the cause 
of grace, St. Augustin derived graces from 
the well-spring of God’s eternal predestina- 
tion. His opinion was, at the first, that 
God foreseeing who would believe and who 
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76 ['This reference stands here in the margin of 
the MS. But to what book it relates does not ap- 
pear. | 

77 [Prop. ex Epist. ad Rom. Expos. §. 62. sup. 
c. ix. 19. “Sic respondet (Apostolus) ut intelli- 
“ gamus, .. . patere posse prima merita fidei et im- 
** pietatis, quomodo Deus prescius eligat creditu- 
* ros et damnet incredulos ; nec illos ex operibus 
« eligens, nec istos ex operibus damnans ; sed il- 
“ Jorum fidei preestans ut bene operentur, et isto- 
“rum impietatem obdurans deserendo ut male 
 operentur.” Ibid. ὁ. 60. sup. ο. ix. 11—13. “ Non 
“ ergo elegit Deus opera in cujusquam prescientia, 
que ipse daturus est ; sed fidem elegit in pre- 
* scientia ; ut quem sibi crediturum esse prescivit, 
“ipsum elegerit cui Spiritum Sanctuin daret, ut 
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would not, did for their belief’s sake choose 
the one sort, and reject the other for their 
incredibility [sic]: that unto them whose 
belief he foresaw, the grace of well doing 
was also fore-ordained ; the rest, forsaken, 
left, and given over to be hardened in their 
own impiety : that faith was the cause of 
all men’s election, the Spirit of sanctifica- 
tion, bestowed on thie elect, to the end they 
might bring forth the fruit of good works, 
and obtain the reward of eternal life. But 
the error of Pelagius, after examined, gave 
him occasion to retract this sentence”, 
which maketh faith to prevent grace, and 
the election of God to follow upon the fore- 
sight of our virtue. His latter judgment 
therefore was, that the whole body of man- 
kind, in the view of God’s eternal knowl- 
edge, lay universally polluted with sin, 
worthy of condemnation and death: that 
over the mass of corruption there passed 
two acts of the will of God: an act of fa- 
vour, liberality, and grace, choosing part to 
be made partakers of everlasting glory; 
and an act of justice, forsaking the rest, 
and adjudging them to endless perdition, 
these vessels of wrath, those of mercy, 
which mercy is to God’s elect so peculiar, 
that to them and to none else (jor their 
number is definitely known, and can neither 
be increast nor diminished) to them it al- 
lotteth immortality and all things thereunto 
appertaining; them it predestinateth, it 
calleth, justifieth, glorifieth them, it poureth 
voluntarily that spirit into their hearts, 
which spirit so given is the root of their 
very first desires and motions, tending to 
immortality: as for others, on whom such 
grace is not bestowed, there is justly as- 
signed, and immutably to every of them, 
the lot of eternal condemnation 13, 

The first publication of these things, 
never before descended into, troubled ex- 
ceedingly the minds of many 85, Fora time 
they rested silent, as if some thunder from 
heaven had astonisht them, till at the 
length a part of the clergy of Marseilles in 
France, and when the ice was once broken, 
sundry others begun to doubt 51, both that 
grace and that predestination, which St. 


“« bona operando etiam vitam eternam consequere- 
tur.” t. ili. pars 2. 918, 916. comp. Epist. Hilar. §. 
3. ap. S. Aug. t. x. 786.] 


78 [Retract. i. c. 23. 2, 2. t. 1.34. De Predestin. 


Sanct. ο. ili. t. x- 793.] 

79 [Vide (int. al.) De Nat. et Grat. c. 5. t. x. 129. 
G. Contr. Julian. ν. c. 6. p. 636. C. De Corrept. 
et Grat. c. xiii. p. 772. B. et c. vii. p. 757.] 

80 [Among the rest. the monastery of Adrume- 
tum was especialiy disturbed, which gave occa- 
sion to the treatise de Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, 
and to that de Correptione et Gratia. Sce the 
correspondence of St. Augustin with Valentinus, 
t. ii. 791-9.] 

81 [See the jetters of Prosper and Hilary to S. 
Aug. t. x. 779—787.] ; 
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Augustin the glory of those times had de- 
jlivered. Their scruple touching grace, was, 
whetner God bestow his Spirit before it be 
askt, laboured and sought for, or else after®™: 
2. touching predestination, whether certain 
be absolutely ordained unto life, or every 
man living capable thereof, and no man’s 
predestination so necessary but that he ma 

perish, neglecting the means whereby sal- 
vation must be attained, and may neglect 
the means if he will’. Prosper, at that 
time a man of very good account in France; 
and Hilary, whose learning was no whit 
less, his authority and place in the Church 
greater ®4, both devoted to St. Augustin: the 
one , persuaded of the opinion, but not 
sufficiently instructed to defend it, the other 
loath ὅδ to dissent, yet fearful also to be over 
hastily carried ; these sent into Africa their 
letters most effectually and largely written, 
omitting no part of that respect which St. 
Augustin’s dignity and quality did well de- 
serve; neither concealing from him what 
questions and doubts had grown upon his 
former writings. For their own satisfac- 
tion they desired to learn how they might 
soundly maintain, that grace doth begin, 
continue and finish the work of man’s sal- 
vation, without taking away that natural 
freedom 87, whereby we know the will un- 
constrainedly always worketh. 2, Again, 
which way it should be safest to deliver the 
doctrine of immutable predestination both 
to glory and to grace; that neither the 
Fathers might be rejected, with whom his 
former did more agree **, than his latter 


82 [Prosper. ap. Aug. x. 782. 
51. note 1.] 

83 fibid. 786. «“ Preescientiam, et predestina- 
“ὁ tionem, vel propositum, ad id valere contendunt, 
“ ut eos prescierit, vel preedestinaverit, vel pro- 
* posuerit, eligere, qui fucraat credituri...... Nolunt 
κε autem ita......perseverantiam predicari, ut non 
“vel suppliciter emereri vel amitti contumaciter 
“ possit.” It appears from Prosper’s letter, that 
many of the objectors to absolute predestination 
did not share the scruple about preventing grace. 
See §. 3. 4.] 

84 [He being Bishop of Arles: althougii the Bene- 
dictine editor doubts their identity.] 

85 (Prosper, uoi sup. §. 7. “ Possumus quidem 
“ad non credendum esse constantes, sed ad auc- 
τς toritatem talia sentientium non sumus pares.’’] 
86 (Hil. ubi sup. δ. 10.“ Nolo sanctitas tua sie 
me arbitretur hee scribere, quasi de 115 que nune 
“ edidisti ego dubitem.”......). 9. © Tue sancte 
“‘ prudentiee est dispicere quid facto opus sit, ut 
“ talium et tantorum superetur vel tempereiur in- 
* tentio.” Prosper. §. 9, intimates that Hilary (if 
it were the same Hilary) was among the number 
of the objectors. ] 

87 [Prosper. ubi supr. δ. 8.“ Digneris aperire... 
“ quomodo per istam prwoperantem et cooperan- 
“ὁ tem gratiam liberum non impediatur arbitrium.”] 

88 (Id. ibid. * liiud etiam qualiter diluatur, que- 
“ sumus, patienter msipientiam nostram ferendo, 
“ demonstres, quod retractatis pnorum de hac re 


See hereafter. p. 
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opinion, nor yet exhortations to godliness 
and virtue be the less regarded 88, as things 
unnecessary for them, who in such sort are 
already ordained to life, and unprofitable 
for them which are not; whereby it appear- 
eth that as yet it was not clear in St. Au- 
gustin’s books whether the grace and pre- 
destination which he taught would enforce 
an absolute necessity of belief and salva- 
tion, such as the Schoolmen call necessita- 
tem consequentis *°; which indeed would 
have taken away freewill, and made all in- 
structions and exhortations superfluous. 
This gave occasion of writing afterwards 
many treatises *!, whereby (as commonly 
in such cases it falleth out) some were mer- 
vailous well pleased, some waxed fiercer 
and bolder to contradict. Not long after 
the rising of these flames °*, St. Augustin 
dieth without any equal in the Church of 
Christ from that day to this. 'This defence 
Prosper undertook and sustained with all 
constancy for the space of thirty-six years "9 


* opinionibus, pene omnium par invenitur et una 
“ sententia propositum et qua predestinationem Dei 
“ secundum prescientiam receperant ; ut ob hoc 
« Deus alios vasa honoris, alios contumelie fecerit, 
“ quia finem uniuscujusque previderit, et sub ipso 
 gratize adjutorio qua futurus esset voluntate et 
“ actione presciverit.” Hil. Ep. ad Aug. §. 8. 
“© Parvulorum causam adexemplum majorum non 
“ patiuntur adferri. Quam et tuam sanctitatem 
 dicunt eatenus adtigisse, ut incertum esse volue- 
ris, ac potius de eorum penis malueris dubitari 
Soe chor Hoe etiam de aliorum libris, quorum est in 
“ Ecclesia auctoritas faciunt, quod perspicit sancti- 
‘ tastua non parum posse juvare contradictores, nisi 
*‘ majora, aut certe vel paria proferantur a nobis.”] 

89 [Prosp. ΠῚ supr. ‘* Quemadmodum per hanc 
“ preordinationem propositi Dei, quo fideles fiunt 
* qui preordinati sunt ad vitam eternam, nemo 
“ eorum qui cohortandi sunt impediatur, nec oc- 
“ casionem negligentie habeant, si se predestina- 
“ tos esse desperent.” Hil. ubi supr. §. 5. ‘* Asse- 
“ yunt inutilem exhortandi consuetudinem, si ni- 
“ hil in homine remansisse dicitur, quod correptio 
“ valeat excitare...... Si sic predestinati sunt, in- 
“‘ quiunt, ad utramque partem, ut de aliis ad alios 
“ nullus possit accedere, quo pertinet tanta extrin- 
ἐς secus correptionis instantia ?”] 

9 [E. g. Tho. Aquin. Quest. de Verit. q. xxiv. 
art. 1. Resp. ad 13m. “ Ex prescientia Dei, non 


“ς potest concludi quod actus nostri sint necessarii | 


“ necessitate absoluta, que dicitur necessitas con- 
“ sequentis; sed necessitate conditionata, que 
“ dicitur necessitas consequentie.” t. vill. 443. ἢ 
Venet. 1593.] 

9 (I. 6. de Predestinatione Sanctorum, De Do- 
no Perseverantie, and perhaps, in part, the second 
reply to Julian, which St. Augustine did not live 
to finish. But this latter Hooker had not seen. It 
was first published by Vignier in 1653.] 

92 (The letters of Hilary and Prosper are dated 
by the Benedictines A. D. 429: St. Augustin died 
430, Aug 28.] 

93 [Prosper (having been, as is supposed, twen- 
ty-two years Bishop of Riez in Provence) died 

une 25, 466. See his life prefixed to his works, 
‘Lyons 1539.] 


Exertions of Prosper. 
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following. In which time, being aided by 
Pope Celestin ὃ’ and Leo %, he much weak- 
ened the Pelagian heresy, and lived not 
only to see the open recantation of Julian 
then best learned on that part, against 
whom before St. Augustin had written, but 
also to frame and to set down with his own 
hand those Canons which being agreed 
upon by the Arausican Synod 57, St. Au- 
gustin’s opinion touching grace prevailed 
for ever after, and the contrary was clean 
crusht. 


94 [See his letter to the bishops of Gaul, A. D. 
431, in which at the request of Prosper and Hilary 
he gives what was interpreted to be an official 
sanction to the views of St. Augustin in his later 
works. See Concil. ii. 1612, and Prosper contr. 
Collatorem (Cassian.) sub fin. p. 163, 164: who 
states amongst other things that Celestine caused 
Pelagius’s most active supporter, Celestius, to be 
exiled from Italy. ‘Nec vero segniore cura ab 
“hoc codem morbo Britannias liberavit, quando 
* quosdam inimicos gratie solum su originis oc- 
“ cupantes” (for Pelagius, as is well known,was 
a Briton) “etiam ab illo secreto exclusit Oceani ; 
“ et ordinato Scotis Episcopo, dum Romanam in- 
“ sulam studet servare catholicam, fecit etiam 
«( barbaram Christianam.’’] 

95 [Prosper. de Promiss. et Predict. Dei, dimid. 
Temp. c. vi. “ In Italia quoque nobis apud Cam- 
“‘ paniam constitutis, dum venerabilis et apostolico 
“ς honore nominandus Papa Leo Manicheos sub- 
“ verteret, et contereret Pelagianos et maxime Ju- 
ὁ. Jianum,” &c. p. 111. A. Photius, Biblioth. ec. 54. 
ΤΠρόσπερός τις, ἄνθρωπος ὡς ἀληθῶς τοῦ Θεοῦ, λιβέλ- 
λους Kar’ αὐτῶν ἐπιδεδωκὼς, ἀφανεῖς αὐτοὺς ἀπειργάσα- 
το. ἔτι Λέοντος τοῦ προειρημένου τὸν Ῥωμαϊκὸν θρόνυν 
ἰθύνοντος. See two Epistles of St. Leo to the 
bishops of the Venetian province, cire. A. Ὁ. 444, 
with directions what kind of recantation should be 
required of the Pelagians returning to the Church ; 
which imply a considerable movement of that kind. 
Concil. 1. 1388, 90.) 

% [Prosper. Chron. Theodos. xvii. et Festo Coss. 
(A. D. 439.) “ Hee tempestate Julianus Athe- 
‘“Jenensis jactantissimus Pelagiani erroris asser- 
* tor, quem dudum amissi episccpatus intemperans 
“ cupido exagitabat, multimoda arte fallendi cor- 
‘ rectionis spem preferens, molitus [molitur?] in 
“ communionem Ecclesiz irrepere; sed his insi- 
* diis Sixtus Papa diaconi Leonis hortatu vigilan- 
“ ter occurrens nullum aditum pestiferis conatibus 
“ patere permisit; et ita omnes catholicos defec- 
“tione fallacis bestie gaudere fecit, quasi tune 
ἐξ primum superbissimam heresin apostolicus gla- 
“dius detruncasset.” in Bibl. Patr. Colon. t. y. 
pars 111. 193.) 

87 Anno 430. [This date in the Dublin Tran- 
script seems to have strayed from its place: it be- 
ing the date of St. Augustin’s death, mentioned 
above ; whereas the second council of Orange was 
held A. D. 529. From the ninth to the twenty- 
fourth of what are called the Arausican Canons 
are dicta of St. Augustin on the subjects of grace 
and free-will, which had been mostly extracted b 
Prosper in his Sentences, and may therefore wi 
much probability be supposed to have been adopt- 
ed by that council from him. See Cencil. u. 1099. 
ed. Harduin.] 


- 


Aprenpix, No. 1.} 


Prosper’s successor °° was one Faustus, 
not in wit and industry, nor eloquence infe- 
rior unto Prosper, only behind him in 
soundness of faith. He therefore refelleth 
Pelagius 35 as touching sufficiency of nature 
in itself without grace, to the end that with 
less suspicion he might notwithstanding de- 
fend with Pelagius', that grace is not given 
without the merit of present labour, and 
endeavour to obtain the same. But the 
wound, which Pelagius in both had received, 
was incurable. Fulgentius 2 therefore after 
Prosper’s death, oppugned whatsoever 
Faustus either wrote, or did, in that cause 
against St. Augustin; by means whereof 
their doctrine could not prevail, as other- 
wise it might have done. But in the mat- 
ter of grace, they were utterly overthrown. 
Nevertheless? being loath that the world 
should think they had for no just cause con- 
tended, whereas they had amongst them 
one Lucidas a priest, very earnest in de- 
fence of absolute predestination, and there- 
by fallen into divers absurdities, which St. 
Augustin, the master whom he pretended 
to follow, had never held; him when Faus- 
tus had brought to be of another mind, they 
assembled a Synod‘, whereat some twenty 
und six Bishops met together, gave their 
sentence against his opinions, and took the 
recantation of Lucidus, submitting his for- 


9? [That is, in the bishopric of Riez: but Tille- 
mont seems to have demonstrated that Prosper 
never was Bishop of Riez. Mémoires pour servir 
a l’Histoire Ecclésiastique, t. xvi. p. 27.] 

99 [De lib. Arbitr. lib. 1. c. 1, 2.] 

1 [In the rest of the same treatise.] “ Priorem 
«ὁ yolunt obedientiam quam gratiam, ut initium 
* salutis ex eo quod Salvator [qui salvatur, non ex 
eo credendum sit stare qui salvat.” Prosp. ap. 
Aug. x. 722. Mr. Gibbings states, that this un- 
finished sentence is written on the line “ Prosper’s 
“ successor,” &c. in the D. MS. and remarks that 
the reading to which Hooker refers may allude to 
St. John vii. 17.] 

2 [Bishop of Ruspa in Africa from A. D. 508, to 
A. D. 533. Vit. Fulg. c. 30, in Bibl. Patr. Colon. 
vi. 11. g. and Basnage, Annales, ili. 618. His 
tracts on this controversy were, J. De Incarna- 
tione et Gratia: written A. D. 520, in the name of 
sixty bishops of Africa, then cxiled to Sardinia by 
the Arian Vandals. 2. Seven books against Faus- 
tus: written in his second exile, A. D. 522, and 
now lost. 3. The first of the three Books to Moni- 
mus: the subject of whichis ‘ God’s twofold Pre- 
destination ;” the date uncertain.] 

3{This word would scem to conneet the pro- 
ecedings aguinst Lucidus with the attack of Ful- 
gentius ; but the former took place A. 1). 475, or 


thereabonts: a full generation before Fulgentius | “ 


flourished.) 

4[At Arles, Leontius archbishop of that city 
presiding. Cone. Ifarduin. ii. 806. Some copies 
make the number of bishops present to have been 
thirty. Faustus in his dedication to Leontius in- 
timates that his work on Free-will had the appro- 


Pelagianisn after St. Augustin. 
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mer judgment to the order of this their 
Synod, and pronouncing * accursed openly, 
1. all such as either with Pelagius save 
man by man’s mere labour, or as others by 
predestination though labour want: 2. all 
such as hold, that no man perisheth but for 
original sin only: 3. or, that Goud’s fore- 
knowledge presseth down into hell: 4. or, 
that God is wanting to all them which 
perish, rather than they wanting to them- 
selves: 5. or, that vessels of contumely 
cannot rise to he vessels of honour, though 
they would: 6. or, that Christ did not die 
for all men, neither would have all men 
saved. Wherein it clearly appeareth, that 
the first of these rehearsed articles con- 
demneth Pelagianism only so far forth as 
Faustus approved it not: the rest of the 
articles would closely insinuate, that Lu- 
cidus by following St. Augustin’s doctrine 
against Pelagius in that point, (where 
Faustus was himself a Pelagian.) had till- 
en into those absurdities and follies, which 
now he forsakes. But by this we see how 
the question about both grace and predes- 
tination, being first set on foot by St. Augus- 
tin, was afterwards both followed with and 
against him, as men’s capacities and other 
accidents gave occasion at that time. Dut 
surely his judgment of predestination was 
far enough from such phrenetical opinions, 
as, In that Father’s synod, Lucius did re- 
nounce®, 1. Predestination, as St. Augus- 

5 (Faust. ep. ad Lueid. ibid. p. 526. Cum gra- 
“fia Domini operationem baptizati famuli semper 
“ adjungas ; ct eum, qui predestinationem excluso 
labore hominis asserit, cui Peiagii dugmate de- 
testeris. Anathema ergo illi, qui inter rcliquas 
Pelagii impietates hominem sine pcceato nasei, 
et per solum laborcm posse salvari, damnanda 
presunitione contenderit, et qui cum sine gratia 
Dei liberan posse erediderit. Item anathema 
ili, qui hominem cum fideli confessione solenni- 
ter baptizatum, et asserentem catholicam fidem, 
et postmodum per diversa mundi hujus oblecta- 
menta prolapsum, in Adam ct originale pecea- 
tum [originali peceato ?] periisseasserucrit. Lem, 
anathema illi, qui per Dei prascicntiam in mor- 
tem deprimi hominem dixerit. Item anathema 
‘ill, qui dixerit illum qui periit non acecpisse ut 
salvus esse posset: i. e. de baptizate, vel de illius 
etatis pagano, qui eredere potuit οἱ noluit. Item 
anathema ili, aui dixerit quod vas contumclice 
non possit adsurgere ut sit vas in honorem. Item 
anathema illt, qui dixerit quod Christus non pro 
omnibus mortuus sit, nee omnes homines salves 
esse velit.” Comp. Cone. Harduin. t. i. p. 807.] 
6 [ Ibid. 809. "« Damno vobiseum sensu ium, 
qui dicit humanm obedientie laborem divina: 
gratia non esse jungendum......Qui dicit quod 
post aceeptuin legitime baptismum in Adam 
moriatur quicunque deliquerit...... Qui dicit quod 
prescientia Dei hominem yiolenter compellat ad 
mortem...... Profiteor ¢tiam eternos ignes ct in- 
“fernales flammas factis capitalibus presparatas : 
“quia perseverantes humanas culpas merito se- 
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bation of this synod and of another at Lyons. | “ quitur divina justitia; quam juste incurrunt qui 


Bibl. Patr. Colon. t. v. pars 3, p. 503.] 


| 
| 
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“‘ hae non toto corde credidcrint......Libens fateor 
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un himself taught it, doth no way diminish | 


the great necessity of labour required at 
our hands: nor 2. import that original sin 
is the only cause of destruction or exproba- 
tion [sic]: nor 3. that God’s foreknowledge 
is a cause why any man doth perish: nor 
4. that the grace of God is withheld from 
any man but justly and deservedly: 5. nor 
that any man in whom [sic] desire and en- 
deavour to be saved, can be a vessel of con- 
tumely and wrath: nor 6. that Christ did 
ever purpose and determine to exclude any 
from the benefit of his death, but whom 
their own incurable wickedness doth worthi- 
ly exclude. 

To proceed therefore with the rest: we 
have seen the general inclination of God 
towards all men’s everlasting happiness not- 
withstanding sin: we have seen that this 
natural love of God towards mankind, was 
the cause of appointing or predestinating 
Christ to suffer for the sins of the whole 
world: we have seen that our Lord who 
made himself a sacrifice for our sins, did it 
in the bowels of a merciful desire that no 
man might perish: We have seen that God 
nevertheless hath found most just occasion 
to decree the death and condemnation of 
some: we have seen that the whole cause, 
why such are excluded from life, resteth al- 
together in themselves: we have seen that 
the natural will of God being inclined to- 
wards all men’s salvation, and his occasion- 
ed will having set down the death but of 
some in such consideration as hath been 
shewed; it must needs follow, that of the 
rest there is a determinate ordinance, pro- 
ceeding from the good pleasure of God, 
whereby they are, and have been, before 
all worlds, predestinated heirs of eternal 
bliss. We have seen that in Christ the 
Prince of God’s elect all worthiness was 
foreseen ; that in the eleet angels there was 
not foreseen any matter for just indignation 
and wrath to work upon; that in all other 
God foresaw iniquity, for which an irrevo- 
cable sentence of death and condemnation 
might most justly have passed over all. 
For it can never be too often inculcated, that 
touching the very decree of endless des- 
truction and death, God is the judge from 
whom it cometh, but man the cause of which 
it grew. Salvation contrariwise and life 
proceedeth only both from God and of God. 
We are receivers through grace and mer- 
cy, authors, through merit and desert, we 
are not, of our own salvation. In the chil- 
dren of perdition, we must always remem- 


“Christum etiam pro perditis advenisse, quia 
“eodem nolente perierunt...... Si Christum his 
“tantum remedia attulisse dicimus, qui redempti 


“sunt, videbimur absolvyere non redemptos, quos | 


“pro redemptione contempta constat esse punion- 
‘dos.’ The fifth head does not occur, either in 
the councils or in the Bibliotheca Patrum.} 
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ber that of the Prophet’, Thy destruction, 
O Israel, is of thyself, lest we teach men 
blasphemously to cast the blame of all their 
misery on God. Again, lest we take to 
ourselves the glory of that happiness, which 
if he did not voluntarily and freely bestow, 
we should never be made partakers there- 
of; it must ever in the election of saints be 
remembered, that to choose is an act of 
God’s good pleasure, which pre- δὰ 
supposeth in us sufficient cause ἘΠ 

to avert, but none to deserve it. For this 
cause, whereas St. Augustin had sometimes 
been of opinion that God chose Jacob and 
hated Esau, the one inregard of belief, the 
other of infidelity, which was foreseen, his 
mind he afterwards delivered thus ὃ: ‘‘ Ja- 
“cob I have loved, behold what God doth 
“bestow freely: ‘i have hated Esau,’ be- 
“hold what man doth justly deserve.” 

It remaineth therefore that we come now 
unto those things about ourselves, which by 
God’s own appointment are means of bring- 
ing his desire, and our Saviour’s merit, fi- 
nally to that effect which they both covet. 
Christ is a mean unto God for us. But this 
sufficeth not, unless there be also the means 
of application which God requireth, the de- 
cree of whose good pleasure, touching man’s 
salvation, includeth both the one and the 
other. Christ in himself hath that cup of 
life, which is able to do all men good. Sed 
st non bibitur, non medetur, saith Prosper °, 
if we taste not, it heals nos. 'There are 
means which God hath appointed towards 
us, means to be in us, and means which are 
to proceed from us. The mean towards us, 
is that grace, whereby we are outwardly 
called, and chose into the fellowship of God’s 
people. The Jews were persuaded, that 
God, for the love he bare unte Abraham’s 
integrity and virtue, did, in lieu of his obe- 
dience and faithful service, make him the 
root of a sanctified generation of men on 
earth; and that God bringeth no man to 
life, which is not either born, or else adopt- 
ed the son of Abraham: circumcised also 
as he was, and consequently tied to all the 
laws which Abraham’s posterity received 
at the hands of Moses. For which cause 
the very Christian Jews themselves were 
offended when they saw that the Apostles 
did impart the grace of external vocation to 


7 Hos. iv. 6; viii. 8; ix. 153 xii. 9. 

8 Prosp. Respons. ad Exceptiones [Excerpta] 
Gen. [in App. ad Aug. t. x. p. 215. “In eo quod 
“dictum est, Jacob dilexi, ostensum esse quid 
“homini donaretur; et in eo quod dictum est, 
“ Esau autem odio habui, ostensum esse quid 
“homini deberetur.”] 

9 Prosp. Resp. ad Ob. [Respons. ad Capitula Ob- 
jectionum Vincentianarum. App. ad Ang. t. x. 208. 
“ Poculum quippe immortalitatis, quod confectum 
“est de infirmitate nostra et virtute divina, habet 
“quidem in se ut omnibus prosit ; sed si non bibi- 
* tur, non medetur.’’] 


Appenpix, No. 1.] God’s outward Grace to 


the Gentiles, and never tie them to any 
such conditions. It seemed new and strange 
in their eyes, that the nations which so 
long had lived in ignorance, idolatry, and 
utter contempt of God, should, notwith- 
standing al] their wickedness, now, not as 
proselytes, but universally without any bond 
of subjection to the law of Moses, be receiv- 
ed into favour, and his ancient elect people 
be shaken off. This gave the apostle occa- 
sion to enter into many mysteries, and to 
handle with a bleeding heart things, which 
his own very pen even trembleth sometimes to 
set down. But concerning the grace of 
their outward vocation to the means of 
eternal life, he which asketh, “Hath any 
“man given unto God first, and soe by des- 
“ert made him a debtor,” though for hor- 
ror’s [honour’s ?] sake he name not Abra- 
ham, must notwithstanding needs mean, 
that the adoption of him and his seed. to be 
a sanctified generation, a church visible to 
God en earth, the glory of his residence 
and miraculous presence amongst them, 
the covenants, law, service, promises, with 
other the like spiritual prerogatives, as to 
[be ?] the father of a race of so many holy 
patriarchs, and to be Christ’s own principal 
progenitor, was more than God could owe 
unto Abraham. Yet not so much but that 
they, which were of this line and posterity, 
might afterwards, in time to come, by vir- 
tue of these preeminences, afford matter for 
the building of that ark, which the Gentiles 
should enter into, and they themselves, in 
the deluge of their own infidelity, perish: 
God towards them being deservedly just, 
and towards the nations of the world unde- 
servedly merciful. For we must note, there 
is an election, the grace whereof includeth 
their temporary benefit, that are chosen, 
and there is an election that includeth their 
eternal good. By temporary I do not un- 
derstand any secular or worldly blessing, 
of which nature God bestowed plenty upon 
that people; but I mean such spiritual fa- 
vours as albeit they tend to everlasting fe- 
ficity, yet are not themselves everlastingly 
continued, neither are inwardly infused, but 
outwardly bestowed graces, as all those pre- 
eminences were upon the nations of the 
Jews, and that through God’s mere mercy 
towards them. God, by the laws of his 
providence, hath stinted the degrees and 
measures of that outward grace, which from 
time to time he hath offered. To the Jews 
that was given, which to all other nations 
of the world besides was denied ; according 
to that of the Prophet in the Psalm 8, God 
hath not so dealt with every nation, neither 
have the people knowledge of his ways, in 
such sort, degree, and measure, as that only 
people had. Of the later age of the world it 
is said, God did never so discover the holy 


8 [Psalm cxlvii. 20.] 


the Jews could not be merited. 53 
mysteries of his saving truth, since the be- 
ginning of the world, as to us they are now 
manifested 5: this abundance of grace, 
which God hath now poured out, doth not 
argue that to Israel grace was wanting be- 
cause it was less. Nec de illa cura Dei 
que Patriarcharum filiis proprie preside- 
bat conjiciendum est gubernacula Divine 
misericordie ceteris omnibus [hominibus] 
Suisse subtracta. Qui quidem in compar- 
atione electorum videntur abjecti, sed nun- 
quam sunt manifestis .... benefictis abdi- 
cati!®. God left not himself without testi- 
mony amongst them!!': what testimony, 
saith Prosper !*; Quod est hoc testimonium, 
quod semper Domino deservivit, et nunquam 
de ejus bonitate ac potestate conticuit, nist 
ipsa totivs mundi inenarrabilis pulchritudo, 
et inenarrabilium beneficiorum ejus dives 
et ordinata largitio ; per que humanis cor- 
dibus quedam eterne legis tabule prebe- 
bantur, ut in paginis elementorum ac vol- 
uminibus temporum communis et publica 
divine institutionis doctrina legeretur. 

If it be therefore demanded why the Jews 
had the law of God, and not the Gentiles in 
former times ? or why afterward those out-- 
ward means of conversion, which prevailed 
nothing with Corazin, Bethsaida, and Caper- 
naum 13, were not bestowed upon Tyre and 
Sidon, or upon Sodom, where they had been 
able to take effect as our Saviour himself 
witnesseth ? or why his disciples for a time 
were forbidden to preach to Gentiles and 
Samaritans 4, till first they had gone to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, with whom 
they spent their labour in vain ? or why the 
Apostles were hindered by the Spirit 15, 
when they meant to have preached in Asia: 
why stayed, when their purpose was to- 
wards Bithynia for the same intent; and 
yet that grace not denied altogether unto 
those countries, but deferred only? what 
should we answer touching these things, 
but that God hath made of one blood 16 
all mankind, to dwell upon the face of the 
whole earth, and hath assigned the times 
which were ordained before, together with 
the seasons, bounds, and limits, as of all 
things, so of grace itself, which whensoever 
it least shineth, ministereth always if not 
sufficient light to guide in the way of life, 
yet competent to give men that introduction, 
which clearer light would make complete, 
but that too much Jove of one kind of dark- 
ness or other hath been the world’s perpet- 
ual impediment, and to some a cause, not 
only of having the offer of [more ?] grace 


9 [Eph. iii. 5.] } 

10 Prosp. de 2. 1. [de Vocat. Gent. ii. 4. ap. Bibl. 
PP. Colon. V. 11. 175. 6.] 

N Acts xiv. (17.] 

12 Prosp. ibidem. 

13 Matt. xi. 21. 


14 Matt. x. 6. 
15 Acts xvi. [6.] 
16 Acts xvii. 26. 


- 
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withdrawn clean, but the very former pos- 
session of less also taken from them. 

That thus it stood with the Jewish nation, 
that all those spiritual favours of grace 
which God had bestowed upon them were 
voluntary: thathis chvice of the Jews be- 
fore others hereunto was free, and on their 
part without desert: that he in his promise 
made to their fathers remained steadfast, 
but the true construction thereof they did 
not conceive, because they were obstinate 
and would not understand : finally, that 
whereas the light, which their fathers would 
have greatly rejoiced to see, had presented 
itself to them, and was rejected ; if God did 
now depart from them being thus repelled, 
and were content to be found of the Gen- 
tiles, who sought not him, but he them; as 
the one had no cause to grudge, so neither 
had the other any to boast: all this the 
Aposiie proveth in the ninth, the tenth, and 
eleventh to the Romans. At the length, in 
consideration that they sometimes were a 

eople, whom God so wonderfully did af- 
ect; a people to whom he had given so 
many privileges, honours, preeminences, 
above the rest of the whole world; a peo- 
ple, with whose forefathers he had made 
so many covenants and leagues of mercy: 
a people, for whose advancement 50 miglity 
nations had been quelled; a people for 
whose defence the angels had taken arms, 
the sun and moon been stayed in their 
course: a people, that had filled heaven 
with so many Patriarchs, Prophets, Saints, 
Martyrs ; a people, that had been the well- 
spring of life to all nations: a people, the 
top of whose kindred setteth at the right 
hand of God, and is the author of salvation 
unto all the world:—these things consider- 
ed in such sort, as we may think an apos- 
tolic spirit did consider them after long dis- 
course against them ; the question is moved 
Hath God then clean cast off his people? 
Not his people eternally chosen. Be it far 
from us so to think. Butis there no hope that 
the very nation itself shall recover what it 
now hath lost ? Have they stumbled to the 
end they might fall ? God forbid. Nay their 
fall hath occasioned salvation to arise unto 
the Gentiles, and the Gentiles not unlikely 
to be a mean of restoring salvation unto 
them again. That as now they are losers 
to our gain, so in time our gain may be their 
abundance. And as we, being sometimes 
unbelievers, have at the length obtained 
mercy ; so they at the length may find mer- 
cy, although they be now unbelievers, and 
thus God, who is all-merciful, become mer- 
ciful towards all'®. “Ὁ the depth of the 
“riches of the wisdom and knowledge of 
“God! how unsearchable are his judg- 
“ments, and his footsteps how impossible 
“to be traced out!” 
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This may suffice touching outward grace, 
whereby God inviteth the whole world to 
receive wisdom, and hath opened the gates 
of his visible Church unto all, thereby tes- 
tifying his will and purpose to have all saved, 
if the let were not in themselves. 

The inward mean, whereby his will is to 
bring men to eternal life, is that grace of 
his Holy Spirit, which hath been spoken of 
already at large, in the article that concern- 
eth free-will. Now from whom this invard 
grace is either withheld altogether, or with- 
drawn, such, being left to themselves, wax 
hard and obdurate in sin. Touching the 
manner of their obduration, it hath been ever 
on all sides confest, that the malice of man’s 
own heart doth harden him and nothing 
else. Therefore in the Psalm it is said 4, 
harden not your own hearts. In Jeremy 38, 
Thou hast stricken them, but they have not 
sorrowed : thou. hast consumed them, and 
they have refused to receive correction : they 


| have made their faces harder than stones. 


And in the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ro- 
mans 13, Thou, according to thine own hard- 
ness and heart impenitent, heapest up to 
thyself wrath. But some difference there 
is, by reason that all have not alike defined 
after what sort God himself worketh in this 
It cannot be denied that they take 
occasion at the very goodness of God to 
strengthen themselves in malice. His mer- 
cy towards Abel hardened Cain: and his 
mercy towards Israel, the A£gyptians 7°; 
yea, the mercy which is shewed towards 
them hardeneth them. J saw the presper- 
ity of the wicked, saith David**, taey are 
not troubled nor plagued like others, they 
have more than heart can wish ; therefore 
they are proud, cruel, blasphemous, they set 
their mouths even against heaven. Pha- 
raoh in misery confesseth sin **, whereupon 
God in lenity withdrawing his plague, sin 
and hardness of heart return, both in him 
and his: whereby it hath been by some #8 
inferred, that God hath no other hand in 
the obduration of such, but only so far 
forth as their malice doth abuse his lenity, 
and turn it unto their own evil. St. Augus- 
tin and others considering more deeply, that 
God himself had said touching Pharaoh, ? 


17 Ps. xev. 7. 
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“famulis exprobramus mansuetudinem nostram, 
“ita dicentes: ‘Ego patientia mea te pessunum 
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have hardened his heart, and the heart of 
his servants, that I might work these my 
miracles amongst them, conceived, that God 
did hereby somewhat more than only fore- 
tell what hurt the A‘gyptians would take 
occasion to do themselves, by the very good 
which he intended to do for them. It seem- 
ed therefore probable, that God who eter- 
nally had foreseen what Pharaoh was, and 
what himself did purpose to work concern- 
ing Pharaoh, declared to Moses * that 
which was in Pharaoh’s heart, namely an 
obstinate will, that the people should not 
go whither Ged required. And concerning 
himself thus far to Moses also God did re- 
veal 23 what his own determinations were. 
As first, that Pharaoh’s malice and obstina- 
ey he would turn to the good of the whole 
world. And secondly, thatthe grace of his 
Holy Spirit, which softeneth inwardly the 
hearts of men, and whereby they are driven 
to obedience, should not in this action be 
given, either to Pharaoh or to any of his ser- 
vants ;—J will harden them ;—so that to 
Pharaoh’s obduration, it plainly appeareth 
there did concur, not only on his part 
malice, but also from God himself a prohi- 
bition or restraint of grace ; which restraint 
generally being an act, not of policy, but of 
severity in God, there is no doubt but Pha- 
raoh did otherwise *4 deserve the same, 


22 Ex. iv. 21. [De Predest. et Gratia, suspecti 
auctoris liber, c. vi. in App. ad Aug x. 53. “ Qui 
« pie querens aliquid desiderat invenire, illum io- 
«“ cum ejusdem Scripture relegat, ubi primo Moy- 
“ si in rubo ignis apparuit,...... et ibi inveniet to- 
«tum hoc, quod indurasse Deus cor Pharaonis 
« premittit, non ad operationem Dei, sed ad pre- 
τς scientiam pertinere. Loquens enim Dominus de 
* rubo sie dicit: ‘Ego autem scio qucd non dim- 
“ittet vos Pharao rex Agypti, nisi per manum 
“ magnam. Sed extendens manum meam, per- 
« cutiam Aigyptios in omnibus mirabilibus que fa- 
« ciam, et postea dimittat vos.’ Hee prima vox 
« Dei est, qua futuram voluntatem, Pharacnis, si- 
* cut previderat, indicabat.”] 

23 [Ibid. “ Postea jam inter ipsos miraculorum 
* imbres dixisse legitur, ‘ Ego autem indurabo cor 
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“ Guid est enim, indurabo, nisi non molliam 7 Ap- 
““ paret enim in alios manante justitia, in alios gra- 
tia profluente, Scripture illius sententiam fuisse 
“ completam, qua dicit Deus Pharacni, ‘ In hoc 
“ ipsum execitavi te, ut ostendam in te virtutem 
«“ meam,’ &c. Utente enim deo bene etiam malis, 
« induratione Pharaonis, flayellis A® gypti, tot ac 
“{antis miraculis, &c....quid aliud gestum est, 
“ quam ut Dei virtus .. . ad humani generis noti- 
“ tiam perveniret?... Pharaonem non esse mu- 
“ tandam, et illam omnem gentem,... alta illa 
« Dens providentia: sue luce prescivit. Sed per- 
“ iturorum interitum predestinatis a se vasis mis- 
“ ericordiz salutis esse voluit argumentum, et ali- 
“ orum perditione ad salutem usus est aliorum.” 
Cf. Aug. de Grat. et. Lib. Arbitr. c. xxiii. t. x. 744.] 
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even as they all do, to whom divine grace 
is denied. This of the Gentiles St. Paul 
witnesseth 35; “ Knowing God, they glori- 
“fied him not as God, neither were thank- 
“fal: therefore God also gave them up to 
“their own hearts’ lusts.” Of the Jews 
David said 26, “Let their table be made a 
“snare, and a net, and a stumblingblock 
“for a recompense unto them.” And of 
them in the Church of Christ, whom the 
like befalleth, God’s own testimony is as 
plain: “ Because they received not the law 
“ flove 7] of the truth, that they might be sa- 
“ved, therefore God shall send them strange 
“(strong ?] delusions to believe lies 7.” 
For seeing the natural will of God desireth 
to impart unto all creatures all goodness, 
so far as they are by the laws of his provi- 
dence capable thereof; it cannot be chosen 
but in that respect his desire is, that all 
men were capable of inward grace, because 
without grace there is no salvation. New 
there are that have made themselves inca- 
pable of both, thousands there have been, 
and are, in allages, to whose charge it may 
truly be laid, that they have resisted tae 
Holy Ghost, that the grace which is offered, 
they thrust from them; and do thereby, if 
not in word, yet in effect, pronounce them- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, and of 
all effectual helps thereunto belonging 38, 
And for this cause, that will of God which 
sin occasioneth to decree the just condem- 
nation of many, is by the same necessity 
enforced to leave many unto themselves, 
where the greatness of sin hath constrained 
him to set down the sentence of death. 
That first act of justice draweth after it the 
second, whereupon their derelictior ensueth, 
an example whereof for temporal punish- 
ment we have Heli’s sons: and not only 
them, but that whole nation whereof’ it was 
said to the prophet Esay **, “Make the 
“heart of this people fat; make their ears 
“heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see 
“with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
“and understand with their hearts, and 
“convert, and be healed. ‘Then said 1, O 
“Tord, how long? And he answered, till 
“the cities be wasted without inhabitants, 
“and the houses without men, and the land 
“utterly desolate.” If it be demanded, 
wherefore grace preventeth not, at the least 
wise, such sin, as draweth after it both ob- 
duration and condemnation? 1 demand 
again, What if the malice of the greatest 
part do come so near diabolical iniquity, 
that it overmatcheth the highest measure of 
divine grace, which the laws of the provi- 
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dence of God have assigned unto men on 
earth? Should God obtrude unto swine 
pearls of that value? Jn such, (saith Ful- 
gentius 39.) God begginneth that judgment 
with dereliction, which torments in the 
world to come, shall finish. And lest any 
man should think that some one of S. Au- 
gustin’s followers amongst many were thus 
persuaded, we have Prosper also of the same 
mind; who speaking in the person of all, 
saith 31, “ When we read of certain given 
“over to their own lusts, or forsaken of 
“ God and hardened, our professed construc- 
“tion thereof is, that such are so dealt with 
“in regard of their grievous sins. Wor 
“by reason of their crimes going before, 
“they did owe to themselves a kind of pen- 
“alty ; which so punisheth them, that now 
“they continually incur further guiltiness, 
“and make themselves daily more punish- 
“able. Being thus persuaded, we neither 
“complain of the judgment of God, or ask 
“why he casteth off such as deserve to be 
“left; and we give thanks for that mercy 
“ wherewith he safely keepeth them, which 
“cannot say they deserve to be kept.” St. 
Augustin himself to like effect *, “ Cum aliis 
“ preparetur voluntas a Domino, aliis non 
“ preparetur; discernendum est utique quid 
“veniat de misericordia, quid de judicio.” 
Final obduration therefore is an argu- 
ment of eternal rejection, because none 
continue hardened to the last end, but lost 
children. And the cause why that Spirit, 
which softeneth others, forsaketh them, is 
their own malice. In consideration where- 
of the Apostle which acknowledgeth, that 
touching the gifts of external grace, there 
can be on man’s part no reason why Abra- 
ham’s posterity was so much loved above 
others: or why in Abraham’s own race, 
God hated Esau, and loved Jacob: or why 
he now loveth all the nations of the earth, 
as effectually as ever Abraham’s seed: or 
again, why Pharaoh, of all other wicked 
persons in the world, should be taken and 
made a spectacle of God’s power: the 
Apostle, which in these cases fleeth to that 
absolute sovereignty which God 
eae στὸ hath over all things, as the pot- 
ter over his own clay; yieldeth notwith- 
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standing oftentimes [sic] of God’s justice 
in those whom personally he adjudgeth to 
eternal death, and from whom he withhold- 
eth finally his inward grace, yea even 
where he standeth most upon the absolute 
power of God #3, is it not in defence of 
God’s righteousness ? God preserveth [pre- 
ferreth 7] Jacob the younger brether before 
Esau which was the elder, and declareth 
this his purpose, when as yet the children 
were ae and had neither done good nor 
evil, for no other intent, as it seemeth, dis- 
covering so soon his determination, but only 
that the Jews might thereby know, that 
what he did was merely to fulfil the pur- 
pose of his own good pleasure, in choosing 
them: and how he chose neither them. nor 
any of all their predecessors, for their works 
er worthiness sake, but of mere mercy. 
What then, shall we say, hath God herein 
shewed himself unjust?4 towards either 
part? Touching the one, it must be con- 
fest, his mercies are his own to bestow 
wheresoever himself will*. And concern- 
ing the other, because men shall no way 
better discern their own cause, than by be- 
holding it in other men’s persons; let Pha- 
raoh’s 35 example be their glass to look him 
[in?] If Esau’s posterity complain, that 
when so many others before and after him, 
notwithstanding their evil quality, did yet 
enjoy those rights, which the course of na- 
ture, and the custom of the world gave 
them, he (rather than others) should be de- 
prived of that prerogative: let them be 
given to understand, that God hath his full 
and free scope to take at any time, in any 
age, out of any race, such as, justly being 
hateful in his sight, may be made patterns 
of severity to the world, as others are of 
clemency *7. And therefore, as we ean yield 
no reason, why of all other wicked tyrants 
in Egypt, Pharaoh alone and the people 
under him should be made such a tragical 
spectacle: so neither are we able to shew 
any cause, why mercy may not do good 
where it will; and wheresoever it will, jus- 
tice may withhold good. 

This may suffice for satisfaction of minds 
willing to submit themselves unto that 
which isreasonable. But there are, 38 whose 
stubborn spirits will even in spite and ran- 
cour hereapon stormingly reply, “ What 
“ cause then hath God to be offended with 
“dheir obduration, on whom it is not his 
“ will to bestow his mollifying grace ? if it 
“ be his will to harden by withholding grace, 
how should we withstand it?” It doth not 
altogether offend God, that the works of his 
providence are discoursed, argued and dis- 
puted of. For in Job, in David, in Jeremie, 
in Abacuk, in sundry others, God taketh it 
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not in evil part, to be urged and seriously 
pressed by arguments. But with this aftec- 
tion of mind, O man, who art thou that 
openest thy mouth toupbraid God 392. Sup- 
pose (which yet is false) that there were 
nothing in it, but only, “ So God will have 
“ it :? suppose God did harden and soften, 
choose and cast off, make honourable and 
detestable, whom himself will, and that 
without any cause moving him one way or 
other ; are we notall in his hands as clay 4°? 
If thus God did deal, what in- 
jury were it? How much less 
now, when they, on whom his 
severity worketh, are not found, like the 
clay, without form, as apt to receive the best 
shape as any other, but are in themselves, 
and are by their own disposition, fashioned 
for destruction and for wrath 4!, whom not- 
withstanding he suffereth to enjoy many 
honours in this present world, (as both 
Esau and Pharaoh did,) and that very ri- 
gour, which they here sustain, proceedeth 
not of any delight that God doth take in af- 
flicting them whom it is likely his hand al- 
together would have spared, as it doth sun- 
dry others here 4”, had it not so fallen out 
in them, that their punishment did appear 
neecful for the clearer manifestation of 
God’s mercy towards the vessels which 
himself had formed for glory. His hatred 
towards Esau declareth towards Jacob the 
greater love: by Pharaoh’s destruction, the 
salvation of Israel was the more marvellous. 
And was there any thing that could more 
manifest the riches of the glory of God, in 
bestowing grace on the Gentiles 4%, t} an the 
exercise of his justice, in withdrawing the 
same from the Jews, a small remnant of 
them excepted? We may therefore con- 
clude, that of ail the good we receive, mercy 
is the only cause. And albeit sin be the 
true original cause of all the evil which we 
suffer ; yet touching those punishments for 
sin, which justice in this world imposeth, it 
is not always in regard of greater sins, that 
special plagues do sometimes light rather 
on one man’s head than another. Esau’s 
sin did deserve his deprivation: Pharaoh’s 
sin, his overthrow: the sin of the Jews, 
their obduration. Yet the cause why, of so 
many first-born, Esau at that time, should 
lose his birthright, was rather a merciful 
eye towards Jacob, than a rigorous towards 
Esau. The cause why, (the Israelites’ four 
hundred years of thraldom being expired, ) 
the justice of God did shew itself in Pha- 
oo raoh, came of mercy and love 
ae to themward ‘4, The cause, 
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why God did then strike Israel especially 
with blindness, when the happy hour of the 
Gentiles was come, our part is rather to 


| search, in the bosom of undeserved clem- 


ency towards us, than in the depth of that 


| Justice which their iniquity kindled. ThisI 


take to be the natural and true meaning of 
the Apostle’s whole disputation, tending to 
the abatement of the Jews’ evil, which was 
envy ; and of the pride, which was to be 
feared in the Gentiles at that time. 

One thing further also we must note, 
touching obduration: That there may be 
in man such malice, as maketh him the 
child of eternal death, and yet not always 
such cause, as induceth God perpetually to 
withbold his inward grace: which differ- 
ence between the act of reprobation and 
obduration is the more necessary to be well 
observed, in regard of those things, which 
the Scripture hath concerning sin against 
the Holy Ghost, and the sin of apostas 
after grace. For we need not doubt of the 
cause of reprobation in them, touching 
whom the Apostle hath said 45, they cru- 
cify again unto themselves the Son of God, 
and make a mock of him. And yet, that in 
them God did not always see cause to with- 
hold his Holy Spirit, appeareth, in as much 
as the same men were once enlightened, 
and had been partakers of the heavenly gift 
of the Holy Ghost, and had tasted of the 
good word of God, and of the power of the 
world to come. On the other side, “ per- 
petuity of inward grace” belongeth unto 
none, but eternally foreseen elect, whose 
difference from castaways, in this life, doth 
not herein consist, that the one have grace 
always, the other never: but in this, that 
the one have “ grace that abideth,” the 
other either not grace at all, or else grace 
which abideth not. 

I demand then (saith the Apostle) hath 
God rejected his people? No; we must 
distinguish ; There is a visible election of 
people, which the world seeth, according 
whereunto of old the Jews, and now all the 
nations of the world are elect. But besides 
this external election, there are out of the 
body of these elect, others, invisibly and 
eternally chosen in Christ, before the foun- 
dations cf the world were laid. In him 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, in him all that in- 
deed appertain unto God were chosen. To 
him all are given; yea given (as he to 
whom they are given witnesseth) with pur- 
pose of custody and safety, for ever 4%; 
“ This is the Father’s will, that of all which 
“he hath given me I should lose nothing, 
“but should raise it up again at the last 
“day.” Whereupon St. Paul, touching 
them, inferreth, God hath not cast away 
his people, his eternally elect, that people 
which he knew before. For that which the 
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outward body of Israel hath deservedly lost, 
the body of the election of grace lath ob- 
tained, in it the promises of God take effect : 
the rest are hardened “7, 

But is it our desert, for which we have 
gotten that, which they by desert have 
foregone? We deserve God’s grace, no 
more than the vessel doth deserve the wa- 
ter, which is put into it. Only we are ves- 
sels endued with sense, we are not dead, 
and altogether without feeling of that wé 
receive: our obstinate resistance may hin- 
der that infusion, which nothing !n us could 
procure, or purchase. We are sick as oth- 
ers, yet others not cured as we are. Is the 
cause in ourselves? No more than the 
cause of health is in them, which recover 
health, being restored thereunto by prac- 
tice of art, offered voluntarily, and neither 
sought for, nor desired. Such is that grace, 
which the elect find. Neither are we to 
marvel, if the same be withheld from them, 
which have both the offer of health, and 
the very physician also, that maketh the’df- 
fer. Though grace therefore be lost by 
desert, yet [it] is not by desert given. It 
cometh not, in lieu of travail, to him, which 
willeth or runneth, but, by way of guest, 
from him, whose purpose is to shew mercy. 


For whom he hath known before as his | 


own, with determination to be for ever mer- 
ciful unto them, those he hath, in the same 


determination, predestinated to be of our) Vv 
| 5. That to God’s foreknown elect final con- 


[one ?] stamp or character, which is the 
image of his own Son, in whom, for that 
cause, they are said to be chosen. Men, 
thus predestinated in his secret purpose, 
have their actual vocation or adoption like- 
wise intended unto that fellowship or socie- 
ty which is invisible, and really his true 
catholic Church, through the grace of the 
Spirit of Christ given them. Whom his 
will is effectually to gather unto the society 


of saints, by the Spirit of Christ, them he | 


hath purposed as effectually to justify 
through Christ’s righteousness; whom to 
justify, them to glorify #8, both here, with 
that beauty of holiness, which the law of 
Christ prescribeth, and hereafter, as well! 
in body as in soul, with that honour of eter- 
nal happiness, which our Lord doth him- 
self enjoy: and till they may enjoy it also, 
which are his, turneth all things to the help 
and furtherance of this their good 4°: even 
as all things were converted to good in 
Christ, than which there cannot be a great- 
er glory. 

So that all his foreknown elect are pre- 
destinated, called, justified, and advanced 
unto glory, according to that determination 
and purpose, which he hath of them: nei- 
ther is it possible that any other should be 


47 [Rom. xi. 1, 7.] 48 (Rom. viii. 30.] 
49 [Rom. viil. 28.] 


Hooker’s Modification of the Lambeth Articles. 


/his elect is definitely known. 


[Book V. 


glorified, or can be justified, and called, or 
were predestinated, besides them, which, 
in that manner, are foreknown: whereupon 
we find in Scripture the principal effects of 
God’s perpetually during favour applied 
only unto them. In that prayer for eternal 
life, which our Saviour knew could not be 
made without effect, he exceptetk them, for 
whom he knew his sufferings would be frus- 
trate, and commendeth unto God his own®: 
they are the blessed of God, for whom he 
ordained his kingdom δ] ; to their charge 
nothing can be laid 53: of them those words 
of the wise man are meant5’, 7’hat none 
can diminish what God will save. Their 
temptations God will not suffer to exceed 
the strength or measure of that grace, 
which himself hath given. That they 
should be finally seduced, and clean drawn 
away from God, is a thing impossible. 
Such as utterly depart from them, were 
never of them. 

It followeth therefore, 1. That God hath 
predestinated certain men, not all men. 2. 
That the cause, moving him ae 
hereunto, was not the fore- sty or labour 
sight of any virtue in us at all. to concur on 
3. That to him the number of ΤΣ ΒΝ ἢ ΠῚ 
in justifying 
and sanctifying 
his elect, that 
in the end 


they may be 
glorified. 


4, That it cannot be but their 
sins must condemn them, to 
whom the purpose of his sa- 
ving mercy doth not extend. 


tinuance of grace is given. 6. That inward 
grace, whereby to be saved, is deservedly 
not given unto all men. 7. That no man 
cometh unto Christ, whom God, by the in- 
ward grace of his Spirit, draweth not. 8. 
And that it is not in every, no not in any 
man’s own mere ability, freedom, and pow- 
er, to be saved, no man’s salvation being 
possible without grace 54. Howbeit God is 


50 John xvii. 9, 20. 

51 Matth. xxv. 34. 

52 Rom. viii. 33. 

53 Eccles[iasticus] xxxix. 18. 

54 [It will be observed that these articles are 
evidently a modification of those agreed upon (for 
the quieting of a dispute which had arisen at 
Cambridge) by Whitgift, Bancroft, Whitaker, and 
others, Nov. 20, 1595, commonly called the Lam- 
beth Articles. To shew the extent of the modifi- 
cation, those articles are here subjoined, as they 
stand in Strype, Whitg. b. iv. e. 17: 

1. “ Deus ab eterno predestinayit quosdam ad 
“ἐς vitam, et quosdam ad mortem reprobavit. 

2. “ Causa movens aut efficiens predestinatio- 
“nis ad vitam non est previsio fidei, aut perse- 
“‘veranti#, aut bonorum operum, aut ullius rei, 
“ que insit in personis predestinatis, sed sola vo- 
* Juntas bene placiti Dei. 

3. “ Predestinatorum definitns et certus nume- 
“rus est, qui nec augeri nee minui potest. 

4. “ Qu: non sunt predestinati ad salutem ne 
“ cessario propter peccata sua damnabuntur. 


Appennix, No. 1.7 No absolute Decree exclusive of good Works. 


no favourer of sloth; and therefore there 
can be no such absolute decree, touching 
man’s salvation, as on our part includeth 


5. “ Vera, viva, justificans Fides, et Spiritus 
«ς Dei sanctificans non extinguitur, non excidit, 
non evanescit in electis, aut finaliter aut to- 
“ taliter. 

6. “ Homo vere fidelis, i. 6. fide justificante 
« preditus, certus est Plerophoria Fidei, de remis- 
“ sione peceatorum suorum, et salute sempiterna 
** sua per Christum. 

7. “ Gratia salutaris non tribuitur,non commu- 
“ nicatur, non conceditur universis hominibus, qua 
“ servari possint, si voluerint. 

8. “ Nemo potest venire ad Christum, nisi da- 
“tum ei fuerit, et nisi Pater eum traxerit. Et 
“ omnes homines non trahuntur a Patre, ut veni- 
“ ant ad Filium. 
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no necessity of care and travail 55, but shall 
certainly take effect, whether we ourselves 
do wake or sleep *. 


9. « Non est positum in arbitrio aut potestate 
“ uniuscujusque hominis salvari.”] 

55 [Compare the conclusion of the Sermon on 
Habak. 1. 4.] 

56 [The following is Archdeacon Cotton’s mem- 
orandum subjoined to his transcript of this frag- 
ment. ““ Here ends the treatise (or as much of it 
“as is preserved) ; not abruptly, but in the middle 
“ἐς of a page, on which no more was written The 
“ remaining leaf of this sheet is also blank. [ is 
‘ possible however, that a new article or head 
*‘ may have been finished by the author, and the 
* copy of it begun on some separate sheet. Of 
“this no vestige remains.” 


- 


APPENDIX, No. II. 


Concerning the New Church Discipline, 


‘ AN EXCELLENT LETTER, WRITTEN BY MR. G. CRANMER TO MR. R. H. 


Pninted in the year 1642. 


February, 1598.1 

Waar posterity is likely to judge of these 
matters concerning church discipline, we 
may the better conjecture, if we call to 
mind what our own age, within few years, 
upon better experience hath already judged 
concerning the same. Itmay be remembered 
that at first, the greatest part of the leerned 
in the land were either eagerly affected, or 
favourably inclined that way. The books 
then written for the most part savoured of 
the disciplinary style: it sounded every 
where in pulpits, and in the common phrase 
of men’s speech: the contrary part began 
to fear they had taken a wrong course ; 
many which impugned the discipline, yet 
s0 impugned it, not as not being the better 
form of government, but as not so conve- 
nient for our state, in regard of dangerous 
innovations thereby likely to grow. One 
man? alone there was, to speak of, (whom 
let no suspicion of flattery deprive of his 
deserved commendation) who in the diffi- 
dence of the one part, and courage of the 
other, stcod in the gap, and gave others 
respite to prepare themselves to their de- 
fence ; which by the sudden eagerness and 


1(This date may have been given to Strype by 
Fulman, in whose hand-writing it is entered in 
the copy of the letter as first published, belonging 
to the library of C.C.C. See also his MS. Col- ᾿ 
lections for a Hist. of the College, fol. 26. The 
date exactly suits the matter of the letter, which 
was evidently written after receipt of the fifth 
book, (published 1597,) and probably in answer 
to a request from Hooker for such hints as might 
occur to Cranmer regarding the conclusion of the 
whole work. If Cranmer went into France with 
Essex and Killigrew, 1591, he may have retumed | 
to England on the signature of the peace of Ver- | 
vins, 1598 : and may have been conveniently sit- | 
uated for receiving and revising Hooker’s work. | 
The next year, Feb. 1599—1600, we know that 
he went with Mountjoy into Ireland. Camd. Ann. | 
part ii. p. 190.] | 

2 John Whitgift, the Archbishop. [This note 
is Strype’s.] 


violence of their adversaries had otherwise 
been prevented. Wherein God hath made 
good unto him his own emprese, Vincit qui 
patitur*: for what contumelious indignities 
he hath at their hands sustained, the world 
is witness; and what reward of honour 
above his adversaries God hath bestowed 
upon him, themselves (though nothing glad 
thereof) must needs confess. Now of late 
years the heat of men towards the Disci- 
pline is greatly decayed: their judgments 
begin to sway on the other side: the learned 
have weighed it and found it light; wise 
men conceive some fear, lest it prove not 
only not the best kind of government, but 
the very bane and destruction of all goy- 
ernment. The cause of this change in 
men’s opinions may be drawn from the 
general nature of error, disguised and 
clothed with the name of truth; which is 
mightily and violently to possess men at 
first, but afterwards, the weakness thereof 
being by time discovered, to lose that repu- 
tation which before it had gained. As by 
the outside of an house the passers by are 
oftentimes deceived, till they see the con- 
veniency of the rooms within; so by the 


/very name of discipline and reformation 


men were drawn at first to cast a fancy to- 
wards it, but now they have not contented 
themselves only to pass by and behold afar 
off the fore front of this reformed house; 
they have entered in, even at the special 
request of the master workmen and chief 
builders thereof; they have perused the 


rooms, the lights, the conveniences; they 


find them not answerable to that report 
which was made of them, nor to that opin- 
ion which upon report they had conceived. 
So as now the discipline which at first tri- 
umphed over all, being unmasked, begin- 
neih to droop and hang down her head. 
This cause of change in opinion concern- 
ing the discipline, is proper to the learned, 


| 8[See E. P. book v. Dedic. to Whitgift, §. 3.] 


‘Appennix, No. 2.] 


or to such as by them have been instructed : 
another cause there is more open and more 
apparent to the view of all, namely, the 
course of practice which the reformers have 
had with us from the beginning. The first 
degree was only some small difference 
about cap and surplice‘*, but not such as 
either bred division in the church, or tended 
to the ruin of the government then estab- 
lished. This was peaceable; the next de- 
gree more stirring. Admonitions were di- 
rected to the parliament in peremptory sort 
against our whole form of regiment: in de- 
fence of them, voluines were published in 
English, in Latin®; yet this was no more 
than writing. Devices were set on foot to 
erect the practice of the discipline without 
authority®: yet herein some regard of 
modesty, some moderation was used. Be- 
hold, at length it brake forth into open out- 
rage, first in writing by Martin: in whose 
kind of dealing these things may be ob- 
served. 1. That whereas Τ᾿. C. and others 
his great masters had always before set 
out the discipline as a queen, and as the 
daughter of God δ, he contrariwise to make 
her more acceptable to the people, brought 
her forth as a vice upon the stage’. 2. 
Which conceit of his was grounded (as 
may be supposed) upon this rare policy, 
that seeing the discipline was by writing 
refuted, in parliament rejected, in secret 
corners hunted out and descried, it was 
imagined that by open railing (which to 
the vulgar is commonly most plausible) the 
state ecclesiastical might have been drawn 
into such contempt and hatred, as the over- 
throw thereof should have been most grate- 
ful to all men, and in a manner desired of 
the common people. 3. It may be noted 
(and this 1 know myself to be true) how 
some of them, although they could not for 
shame approve so lewd an action, yet were 
content to lay hold on it to the advance- 
ment of their cause 8, acknowledging therein 


4 See Pref. to E. P. c. ii. [10 ; and the notes 
there.] 

5 [Especially Travers’s book, De Disciplina Ec- 
clesiastica, 1584. 

6 (See Pref. vii. 13. note 68. See also Bancroft, 
Dang. Pos. b. iii. 1. for an account of the estab- 
lishment of the first English presbytery at Wands- 
worth, Noy. 20. 1572. The following chapters to 
the 15th relate similar proceedings down to 1592.] 

6 [Especially Travers, in the conclusion of his 
book, “ De Discipl. Eccles.”] 

7[In the MS. “ Advertisement touching the 
ἐς Controversies of the Church of England,” quo- 
ted E. P. v. c. i. δ. 2. note 20, is the following. 
“ΤῈ is time there were an ende or surseance made 
“ of this unmodest and deformed maner of writing 
“ jately intertained : whereby matters of religion 
“ are handled in the stile of the stage.’ Comp. 
Bp. Cooper, Adm. 96. ““ Histrionical mocks and 
% scoffs, too immodest for any vice in a play.”’] 

8(Bancr. Dang. Pos. iv. 12. “ I have heard 
* reported, that upon the coming forth of Mar- 


Inquiry on the Part of the Learned. 
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the secret judgments of God against the 
Bishops, and hoping that some good might 
be wrought thereby for his Church, as in- 
deed there was, though not according to 
their construction. For, 4. contrary to their 
expectation, that railing spirit did not only 
not further, but extremely disgrace and 
prejudice their cause, when it was once 
perceived from how low degrees of contra- 
diction at first, to what outrage of contumely 
and slander they were at length proceeded, 
and were also likely further to proceed. 

A farther degree of outrage was in fact. 
Certain prophets did arise, who deeming 
it not possible that God should suffer that 
undone which they did so fiercely desire to 
have done, namely, that his holy saints, the 
favourers and fathers of the discipline 19, 
should be enlarged and delivered from per- 
secution; and seeing no means of deliver- 
ance ordinary, were fain to persuade them- 
selves that God must needs raise some ex- 
traordinary mneans: and being persuaded 
of none so well as of themselves, they 
forthwith must needs be the instruments of 
this great work. Hereupon they framed 
unto themselves an assured hope, that, upon 
their preaching out of a pease-cart!!, all the 
multitude would have presently joined unto 
them, and in amazement of mind have 
asked them, Viri fratres, quid agimus? 
whereunto it is likely they would have re- 
turned an answer far unlike to that of St. 
Peter, “Such and such are men unworthy 
“to govern, pluck them down; such and 
“such are the dear children of God, let 
“them be advanced.” Of two of these 


«ς tin’s Epistle, M. Cartwright should say, ‘ See- 
“ing the bishops would take no warning, it 15 no 
«ἐ matter that they are thus handled.’ ”] 

9 [Hacket and Coppinger, Feb. 1591.] 

10 (Namely, Cartwright, and eight others, whose 
names may be seen in Strype, An. iv. 103 ; or in 
Neal, Hist. of the Puritans, 1. 524. They were 
imprisoned Sept. 1590, chiefly for continuing to 
practise their discipline. ] 

11 [Cosins’ ““ Conspiracy for pretended Refor- 
“ mation,” p. 56. “ After they both had thus 
“come, (with mighty concourse of the common 
* multitude, as to such a novelty of hearing two 
“ new prophets in these days arisen was hkely,) 
*‘ with an uniform cry into Cheapside near unto 
“the Cross, and there finding the throng and 
ἐς press of people to increase about them... they 
“ got them up into an empty cart which stood 
“there, and out of that choice pulpit (for such a 
“ purpose) made their Jewd and traitorous preach- 
“ ment unto the people: wherein . . . (so near as I 
“ could learn from so common an auditory, and 
“in so confused an action) they reading some- 
“thing out of a paper, went more particularly 
“ over the office and calling of Hacket: how he 
“represented Christ, by partaking a part of his 
“ glorified body: by his principal Spint, and by 
“ his office of severing the good from the bad with 
“ his fan in his hand... . and of bringing in that 
“ Discipline which they so often babble of, &c.”} 
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men!! it is meet to speak with all commis- 
eration, yet so that others by their example 
may receive instruction, and withal some 
light may appear what stirring affections 
the discipline is like to inspire, if it light 
upon apt and prepared minds. 

Now, if any man doubt of what society 
they were, or if the reformers disclaim 
them, pretending that by them they were 
condemned, let these points be«onsidered. 
1. Whose associates were they before their 
entering into this frantic passion? whose 
sermons 1" did they frequent? whom did they 
admire? 2. Even when they were entering 
into it, Whose advice did they require 131 


1 [Viz. Arthington and Coppinger, who were 
evidently simple persons. ] 

12 [Cosin, Consp. p. 2. “ These two having itch- 
“ ing ears....made choice to hear and follow 
* such preachers as were thought fittest to feed 
* their hurnours : which preachers with their sad 
“ὁ looks, frequent sighs abroad, long and vehement 
“ conceived prayers, bitter and plain invectives 
“ in private, and privy (sic) depraving in public, 
“of the laws and polity ecclesiastical, ... may 
“ seem so to have inflamed these two persons, as 
“ that they thought this Discipline a worthy sub- 
“‘ ject whereupon they should spend most of their 
“actions and cogitations.” In p. 3, he quotes a 
letter from Hacket to Wigginton, who, as it 
seems, had been instrumental in converting him ; 
in which he expresses his desire “ to communi- 
“ cate his spirit at large” to Wigginton ; and adds, 
“© Make my sound heart knowen to Master Cart- 
“wright, Master Snape, Master Udall, Master 
« Lord, &c.” 3 March, 1590—1.] 

13 [Cosin, Consp. p. 10. ‘ Coppinger. .. had sig- 
® nified to two of his familiar acquaintance (whom 
“he had requested to fast and pray with him for 
“ success in obtaining a widow) that * God had 
“ shewed him great favour, by revealing such a 
“ secret mystery unto him as was wonderful, ... . 
“ viz. that he knew a way how to bring the Queen 
“ to repentance, to cause all her council and no- 
« bles to do the like out of hand, or else detect 
* them to be traitors that refused.’ ” p. 9, “ When 
“ Hacket came to London, Wigginton introduced 
« Coppinger to him as being a man who had a 
“message to say to his sovereign, concerning 
« some practice intended against her ; from deal- 
“‘ ing wherein, the preachers in London had won- 
“ derfully discouraged him.” p. 11. “ The man- 
“ ner and other circumstances of the first reveal- 
“ ing of this pretended mystery, Coppinger him- 
“ self declareth in a letter written the 4th of Feb- 
“ ruary last, unto T. C. in prison.” The sub- 
stance of the letter is such as to make it strange 
that Cartwright should not at once have declined 
receiving communications from such a person. 
Cosin adds, p. 15. “ For resolution also herein, by 
“ the help of his diligent fellow-labourer John ap 
“ Henry alias a Penry, he solicited the reformed 
“preachers of some foreign parts.” And p. 20. 
« Arthington at one of his examinations confessed 
“ that Penry seat a letter unto him forth of Scot- 
«ὁ Jand, wherein he signified that reformation must 
“shortly be erected in England. ... Now it is 
“sure that Penry conveyed himself privily into 
« England, and was lurking about London at the 


Puritanism, a Sanction for worse Errors. 
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and when they were in, whose approbation? 
whom advertised they of their purpose? 
whose assistance by prayers did they re- 
quest? But we deal injuriously with them 
to lay this to their charge ; for they reproved 
and condemned it. How ? did they disclose 
it to the magistrate, that it might be sup 
pressed ? or were they rather content ta 
stand aloof and see the end of it, and loath 
to quench the Spirit ? No doubt these mad 
practitioners were of their society, with 
whom before, and in the practice of their 
madness they had most affinity. Hereof 
read Dr. Bancroft’s book !. 

A third inducement may be to dislike of 
the discipline, if we consider not only how 
far the reformers themselves have proceed- 
ed, but what others upon their foundations 
have built !5. Here come the Brownists in 
the first rank, their lineal descendants, who 
have seized upon a number of strange 
opinions ; whereof although their ancestors 
the reformers were never actually possess- 
ed, yet by right and interest from them de- 
rived, the Brownists and Barrowists hath 
[have ?] taken possession of them. For if 
the positions of the reformers be true, I can- 


“ self-same time when these other prophets arose 
“in Cheapside.” See also Ded. to Whitg. p. 6. 
note 8. But Cartwright in his Answer to Sut- 
cliffe, 1596, affirms that he refused to receive the 
letter, or to see Coppinger: and that he discour- 
aged his proceedings in every possible way. Per- 
sonally indeed he seems to be exculpated. But 
the argument from the tendency of his doctrine 
may appear to some all the stronger.] 

14 [Dangerous Positions, b. iv. c. 5—14.] 

15 [Bp. Cooper’s Admon. to the People of Eng- 
land, 1589. p. 29. “ If the state of the clergy 
‘ shall be made contemptible, and the best reward 
“of learning a mere pension, he (Satan) foreseeth 
“that neither young flourishing wits will easily 
“incline themselves to godly learning, neither will 
“ their parents and friends suffer them to make 
that the end of their travail. To bring this to 
“pass, he worketh his devices by sundry kinds 
“of men. 1. By such as be papists in heart, but 
“ yet can clap their hands and set forward this pur- 
“ pose, because they see it the next way cither to 
“ overthrow the course of the gospel, or by great 
“ and necdless alteration to hazard and endanger 
“ the state of the commonwealth. Of the second 
ΚΕ sort are certam worldly and godless epicures, 
“ which can pretend religion, and yet pass not 
‘‘ which end thereof go forward, so they may be 
* partakers of that spoil which in this alteration 
“is hoped for. ‘The third sort, in some respect 
“the best, but of all other most dangerous, be- 
‘ cause they give opportunity and countenance to 
“ the residue, and make their endeayours seem 
“zealous and godly. These be such which in 
“ doctrine agree with the present state, and shew 
“ themselyes to have a desire of perfection in all 
“things, and in some respect, indeed, have no 
evil meaning, but through inordinate zeal are so 
“ carried, that they see not how great dangers by 
“such devices they draw into the church and 
“ state of this realm.”] 


Apprennix, No. 2.] 


not see how the main and general conclu- 
‘sions of Brownism should be false. For 
upon these two points, as I conceive, 
they stand. 1. That because we have no 
church *°, they are to sever themselves 
from us'". 2. That without civil authority 
they are to erect a church of their own’. 
And if the former of these be true, the lat- 
ter I suppose will follow. For if above all 
things men be to regard their salvation, 
and if out of the Church there be no salva- 
tion ; it followeth, that if we have no church, 
we have no means of salvation, and there- 
fore separation from us, in that respect, 
both lawful and necessary: as also that 
men so separated from the false and coun- 
terfeit church are to associate themselves 
unto some church; not to ours; to the 
popish much less; therefore to one of their 
own making. Now the ground of all these 
inferences being this, that in our church 
there is no means of salvation, is out of the 
reformers’ principles most clearly to be 


16 [Brownists’ “ True Confession,” 1596. art. 
31. “ That these ecclesiastical, assemblies, re- 
‘maining in confusion and bondage under this 
«ς antichristian ministry, courts, canons, worship, 
“ ordinances, &c. without freedom or power to re- 
« dress any enormity, have not in this confusion 
ἐς and subjection Christ their Prophet, Priest and 
« King; neither can be in this estate (whilst we 
« judge them by the rules of God’s word) esteemed 
“ the true, orderly gathered, or constituted church- 
“es of Christ, whereof the faithful ought to be- 
“‘ conie or stand members, or to have any spiritual 
“communion with them in their public worship 
« and administration.” | 

17 [Ibid. art. 32. “ That by God’s command- 
“ment all that will be saved must with speed 
“come forth of this antichristian estate, leaving 
“ the suppression of it to the magistrate to whom 
“it belongeth. And that both all such as have 
“‘ received or exercised any of these false offices 
“ or any pretended function or ministry in or to 
“ this false and antichristian constitution, are wil- 
* lingly in God's fear to give over and leave those 
“ unlawful offices ; and that none also, of what 
“ sort or condition soever, do give any part of 
“their goods, lands, money, or money worth to 
“ the maintenance of this false ministry and wor- 
“ ship, upon any commandment or under any col- 
“ our whatsoever.” } 

18 (Ibid. art. 33. “ That being come forth out of 
“ this anti-christian estate unto the freedom and 
true profession of Christ, besides the instructing 
“and well guiding of their own families, they 
“ are willingly to join together in Christian com- 
“ munion and orderly covenant, and by confession 
“ of faith and obedience of Christ to unite them- 
« selves into peculiar congregations ; wherein, as 
“members of one body whereof Christ is the only 
“head, they are to worship and serve God ac- 
* cording to His word, remembering to kecp holy 
“the Lord’s day.” And art. 42. “ That if God 
“ withhold the magistrates’ allowance and furthe- 
“ rance herein, they yet proceed together in Chris- 
“ tian covenant and communion thus to walk in 
“ the obedience of Christ, even through the midst 
of all trials and afflictions,” &c.] 
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proved. For wheresoever any matter of 
faith unto salvation necessary is denied, 
there can be no means of salvation: but in 
the Church of England, the discipline, by 
them accounted a matter of faith, and ne- 
cessary to salvation, is not only denied, but 
impugned, and the professors thereof op- 
pressed: Ergo. Again, (but this reason 
perhaps is weak,) every true church of 
Christ acknowledgeth the whole gospel of 
Christ: the discipline, in their opinion, is a 
part of the Gospel 13, and yet by our Church 
resisted: Ergo. Again, the discipline is 
essentially united to the Church: by which 
term, essentially, they must mean either an 
essential part, or an essential property. 
Both which ways it must needs be, that 
where that essential discipline is not, nei- 
ther is there any church. If therefore be- 
tween them and the Brownists there should 
be appointed a solemn disputation, whereof 
with us they have been oftentimes so ear- 
nest challengers; it doth not yet appear 
what other answer they could possibly 
frame to these and the like arguments, 
wherewith they might be pressed, but fair- 
ly to deny the conclusion (for all the prem- 
ises are their own ®°,) or rather ingeniously 
[ingenuously ?] to reverse their own prin- 
ciples before Jaid, whereon so foul absurdi- 
ties have been so firmly built. What fur- 
ther proofs you can bring out of their high 
words, magnifying the discipline, I leave to 
your better remembrance: but above all 
points, 1 am desirous this one should be 
strongly enforced against them, because it 


19 ['T. C. ii. Reply, p. 1. “ We offer to shew the 
“Discipline to be a part of the Gospel, and so to 
‘“‘ have a common cause.” Comp. Εἰ. P. 1]. 2.] 

2 (The Brownists themselves took this view so 
strongly as to call the Puritan preachers mere 
hypocrites for shrinking from it. “As for the 
‘priests and preachers of the land ; they of all 
“ other men have bewrayed their notable hypoc- 
“risy, that standing erewhile against the English 
“ς Romish hierarchy, and their popish abomina- 
“ tions, have now so readily submitted themsclves 
“ [0 the beast, and are not only content to yicld 
“ their canonical obedience unto him, and reccive 
“his mark, but in most hostile manner oppose 
κε and set themselves against us...... These have 
“Jong busied themselves in seeking out new shifts 
“and cavils to turn away the truth, which pres- 
“seth them so sore ; and have at last been driven 
“to palpable and gross absurdities, sccking to 
“daub up that ruinous antichristian muddy wall 
“ which themselves did once craftily undermine. 
“* And herein we report us to the learned discour- 
“ses of Dr. Robert Some and Mr. Giffard..... 
“ With what equity now can these priests so blas- 
“ pheme and persecute us for rejecting the heavy 
“yoke of their tyrannous prelates, whom they 
“ themselves call antichristian and bishops of the 
“ Devil? for forsaking their priesthood, which 
“they have complained is not the right minis- 
“ tery 2” Preface to the Brownists’ “ Truc Con~ 
“ὁ fession,’ 1596.] 
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wringeth them most of all, and is of all 
others (for aught I see) the most unanswer- 
able. You may notwithstanding say that 
you would be heartily glad these their po- 
sitions might so be salved as the Brownists 
might not appear to have issued out of 
their loins: but until that be done, they 
must give us leave to think that they have 
cast the seed whereout these tares © are 
grown. 

Another sort of men there is. which have 
been content to run on with the reformers 
for a time, and to make them poor instru- 
ments of their own designs. These are a 
sort of godless politics #!, who perceiving the 
plot of discipline to consist of these two 
parts, the overthrow of episcopal, and erec- 
tion of presbyterial authority, and that this 
latter can take no place till the former be 
removed, are content to join with them in 
the destructive part of discipline, bearing 
them in hand, that in the other also they 
shall find them as ready. But when time 
shall come, it may be they would be as 
loath to be yoked with that kind of regi- 
ment, as now they are willing to be releas- 
ed from this. These men’s ends in all their 
actions is τὸ ἴδιον, their pretence and colour, 
reformation. Those things which under 
this colour they have effected to their own 
good, are, 1. By maintaining a contrary 
faction, they have kept the clergy always 
in awe, and thereby made them more plia- 
ble and willing to buy their peace. 2. By 
maintaining an opinion of equality among 
ministers, they have made way to their own 
purposes for devouring cathedral churches 
and bishops’ livings. 3. By exclaiming 
against abuses in the Church they have car- 
ried their own corrupt dealings in the civil 
state more covertly. For such is the nature 
of the multitude, they are not able to ap- 
prehend many things at once, so as being 
possessed with dislike or liking of any one 
thing, many other in the mean-time may 
escape them without being perceived. 
4, They have sought to disgrace the clergy 
in entertaining a conceit in men’s minds, 
and confirming it by continual practice, that 


21 [This word is used in a peculiar sense, bor- 
rowed from the state of parties in France, from 
which country Cranmer had just returned. See 
in Thuanus, lib. xliy. c. 11. (1568.) the substance 
of a letter from the Prince of Conde to Charles 
IX., in which he complains that the house of 
Guise and their partizans gave this name to all 
those who although attached to the old religion 
refused to go all lengths with them under pre- 
tence of supporting it. Davila, b. v. gives an ac- 
count of the materials of this party, under the 
year 1573; and says of them, “ Havevano for- 
“ἐ mato come un terzo partito, che non facendo al- 
* cun fondamento, πὸ alcuna differenza dall’ una 
“ὁ religione all’ altra, ma tutto applicandosi alla τὶ- 
τε forma dello stato, comincid a nominarsi il parti- 
to de’ Politici, overo de’ malcontenti.”] 
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men of learning, and specially of the cler- 
gy, which are employed in the chiefest kind 
of learning, are not to be admitted, or spar- 
ingly admitted to matters of state ; contra- 
ry to the practice of all well-governed com- 
monwealths, and of our own till these late 
years. 

A third sort of men there is, though not 
descended from the reformers, yet in part 
raised and greatly strengthened by them, 
namely, the cursed crew of Atheists 38, 
This also is one of those points, which Iam 
desirous you should handle most effectually, 
and strain yourself therein to all points of 
motion and affection, as in that of the 
Brownists, to all strength and sinews of rea- 
son. ‘This is a sort most damnable, and yet 
by the general suspicion of the world at this 
day most common. The causes of it which 
are in the parties themselves, although you 
handle in the beginning of the fifth book, 
yet here again they may be touched; but 
the occasions of help and furtherance which 
by the reformers have been yielded unto 
them, are as I conceive, two: senseless 
preaching, and disgracing of the Ministry ; 
for how should not men dare to impugn that 
which neither by force of reason nor by au- 
thority of persons is maintained? But in 
the parties themselves these two causes I 
conceive of Atheism. 1. More abundance 
of wit than judgment, and of witty than ju- 
dicious learning; whereby they are more 
inclined to contradict any thing, than will- 
ing to be informed of the truth. They are 
not therefore men of sound learning for the 
most part, but smatterers; neither is their 
kind of dispute so much by force of argu- 
ment, as by scoffing. Which humour of 
scoffing and turning matters most serious 
into merriment, is now become so common, 
as we are not to marvel what the Prophet 
means by “ the seat of scorners,” nor what 
the Apostles by foretelling of “scorners to 
“ come:” our own age hath verified their 
speech unto us. Which also may be an 
argument against these scoffers and Athe- 
ists themselves, seeing it hath been so ma- 
ny ages ago foretold, that sach men the lat- 
ter days of the world should afford; which 
could not be done by any other spirit save 
that whereunto things future and present 
are alike. And even for the main question 
of the resurrection, whereat they stick so 
mightily, was it not plainly foretold that 
men should in the later times say, “ Where 
“js the promise of his coming ?” Against 
the creation, the ark, and divers other 
points, exceptions are said to be taken; the 
ground whereof is superfluity of wit with- 
out ground of learning and judgment. 

A second cause of Atheism is sensuality, 
which maketh men desirous to remove all 
stops and impediments of their wicked life : 


23 [See E. P., b. v. ii. 2. note 20.) 


Appennix, No. 2.] Encouragement afforded by then to Popery. 


among which because religion is the chief- 
est, so as neither in this life wichout shame 
they can persist therein, nor (if that be true) 
without torment in the life to come; they 
whet their wits to annihilate the joys of 
heaven, wherein they see (if any such be) 
they can have no part; and likewise the 
pains of hell, wherein their portion must 
needs be very great. ‘They labour there- 
fore not that they may not deserve those 
pains, but that, deserving them, there may 
be no such pains to seize upon them. But 
what conceit can be imagined mors base 
than that man should strive to persuade 
himself even against the secret instinct (no 
doubt) of his own mind, that his soul is as 
the soul of a beast, mortal and corruptible 
with the body? Against which barbarous 
opinion their own Atheism is a very strong 
argument. For were not the soul a nature 
separable from the body, how could it enter 
into discourse of things merely spiritual, 
and nothing at all pertaining to the body ? 
Surely the soul were not able to conceive 
any thing of heaven, no not so much as to 
dispute against heaven and against God, if 
there were not in it somewhat heavenly, and 
derived from God. 

The last which have received strength 
and encouragement from the reformers, are 
Papists ; against whom although they are 
most bitter enemies, yet unwittingly they 
have given them great advantage. For 
what can any enemy rather desire than the 
breach and dissension of those which are 
confederates against him? Wherein they 
are to remember, that if our communion 
with papists in some few ceremonies do so 
much strengthen them, as is pretended, how 
much more doth this division and rent 
among ourselves; especially seeing it is 
maintained to be, not in light matters only, 
but even in matter of faith and salvation ? 
Which over-reaching speech of theirs, be- 
cause it is so open to advantage both for the 
Barrowist and the Papist, we are to wish and 
hope for, that they will acknowledge it to 
have been spoken rather in heat of affection, 
than with soundness of judgment ; and that 
through their exceeding love to that crea- 
ture of discipline which themselves have 
bred, neurished, and maintained, their 
mouth in commendation of her did some- 
what overflow. 

From hence you may proceed (but the 
means of connection I leave to yourself) to 
another discourse, which I think very meet to 
be handled either here or elsewhere at large: 
the parts whereof may be these. 1. That 
in this cause between them and us, men are 
to sever the proper and essential points and 
controversy, from those which are acciden- 
tal. The most essential and proper are 
these two: overthrow of episcopal, erection 
of presbyterial authority. But in these two 
points whosoever joineth with them is ac- 
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counted of their number; whosoever in all 
other points agreeth with them, yet think- 
eth the authority of bishops not unlawful, 
and of elders not necessary, may justly be 
severed from their retinue. Those things 
therefore which either in the persons, or in 
the laws and orders themselves are faulty, 
may be complained on, acknowledged and 
amended ; yet they no whit the nearer their 
main purpose. For what if all errors by 
them supposed in our Liturgy were amend- 
ed, even according to their own hearts’ de- 
sire; if nonresidence, pluralities, and the 
like, were utterly taken away; are their 
lay-elders therefore presently authorized, 
their sovereign ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
established ? 

But even in their complaining against 
the outward and accidental matters in 
church-government, they are many ways 
faulty. 1. In their end which they propose 
to themselves. For in declaiming against 
abuses, their meaning is not to have them 
redressed, but by disgracing the present 
state to make way for their own discipline. 
As therefore in Venice, if any senator should 
discourse against the power of their senate, 
as being either too sovereign or too weak 
in government, with purpose to draw their 
authority to a mederation, it might well be 
suffered ; but not so, if it should appear he 
spake with purpose to induce another state 
by depraving the present: so in all causes 
belonging either to church or common- 
wealth, we are to have regard what mind 
the complaining part doth bear, whether of 
amendment, or of innovation, and accord- 
ingly either to suffer or suppress it. Their 
objection therefore is frivolous, ““ Why, may 
“not men speak against abuses?” Yes, 
but with desire to cure the part affected, not 
to destroy the whole. 2. A second fault is 
in their manner of complaining, not only 
because it is for the most part in bitter and 
reproachful terms, but also because it is 
unto the common people, judges incompe- 
tent and insufficient, both to determine any 
thing amiss, [and] for want of skill aud au- 
thority to amend it. Which also discover- 
eth their intent and purpose to be rather 
destructive than corrective. 3. Thirdly, 
those very exceptions which they take, are 
frivolous and impertinent. Some things 
indeed they accuse as impious: which if 
they may appear to be such, God forbid 
they should be maintained. Against the 
rest it is only alleged, that they are idle 
ceremonies without use, and that better and 
more profitable might be devised. Where- 
in they are doubly deceived: for neither is 
it a sufficient plea to say, “ This must give 
* place, because a better may be devised ;” 
and in our judgments of better and worse, 
we oftentimes conceive amiss, when we 
compare those things which are in device 
with those which are in practice: for the 
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imperfections of the one are hid, till by time 
and trial they be discovered ; the others are 
already manifest and open to all. 

But fast of all (wiieh is a point in my 
opinion of great regard, and whieh Tam 
desirous to have enlarged) they do not see 
that for the most part when they strike at 
the state ecclesiastical, they seeretly wound 
the civil state. For personal faults, whit 
can be said against the church, which may 
not also agree to the commonwealth? In 
both states men have always been and will 
be always men, sometimes blinded with er- 


Moral to be learned from the Rise of Puritanism. 


ror, most commonly perverted by passions: | 


many unworthy have been and are ad- 
vanced in both, many worthy not regard- 
ed. As for abuses which they pretend to 
be in the laws themselves, when they in- 
veigh against nonresidence ; do they take it 
a matter lawful or expedient in the civil 
state, for a man to have a great and gain- 
ful office in the north, himself continually 
remaining in the south? He that hath an 
office let him attend his office. When they 
condemn plurality of livings spiritual to the 
pit of hell, what think they of infinite [in- 
finity 7] of temporal promotions? By the 
great philosopher (Pol. lib. ii. cap, 9.4) it 
is forbidden as a thing most dangerous to 
commonwealths, that by the same man 
many great offices should be exercised. 


24 (Cap. il. p 210. ed. Victorii. φαῦλον δ᾽ ἂν δόξε- 
tev εἶναι καὶ τὸ πλείους ἀρχὰς τὸν αὐτὸν ἄρχειν, ὅπερ 
εὐδοκιμεῖ παρὰ τοῖς Ἰζαρχηδονίοις" ἕν γὰρ ὑφ' ἑνὸς 
ἔργον ἄριστ' ἀποτελεῖται.} 
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When they deride our ceremonies as vain 
and frivolous, were it hard to apply their 
exeeptions even to those civil ceremonies, 
which at the coronation. in parliament, and 
all courts of justice, are used? Were it 
hard to argue even against eireuncision, 
the ordinance of God, as being a cruel cere- 
mony: against the passover, as being ridi- 
culous ; shod, girt, a stall in their hand, to 
eat. a lamb 7 

To conclude: You may exhort the cler- 
gy, (or what if you direct your conclusion 
not to the clergy in general, but only to the 
learned in or of both universities?) you 
may exhort them to a due consideration of 
all things, and to a right esteem and valu- 
ing of each thing in that degree wherein 
itought to stand: for it oftentimes falleth 
out, what men have either devised them- 
selves, or greatly delighted in, the price 
and the excellency thereof they do admire 
above desert. The chiefest labour of a 
Christian should be to know, of a minister 
to preach Christ crucified; in regard where- 
of not only worldly things, but things oth- 
erwise precious, even the discipline itself is 
vile and base: whereas now, by the heat 
of contention and violence of aflection, the 
zeal of men towards the one hath greatly 
decayed their love to the other. Hereun- 
to therefore they are to be exhorted, to 
“preach Christ crucified,” the mortification 
of the flesh, the renewing of the spirit; not 
those things which in time of strife seem 
precious, but passions being allayed, are 
vain and childish. 


THE SIXTH BOOK. 


CONTAINING THEIR FIFTH ASSERTION, WHICH Is*, 


THAT OUR LAWS ARE CORRUPT AND 


, REPUGNANT TO THE LAWS OF GOD, IN MATTER BELONGING TO THE POWER OF ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL JURISDICTION, IN THAT WE HAVE NOT THROUGHOUT ALL CHURCHES C&RTAIN 
LAY-ELDERS ESTABLISHED FOR THE EXERCISE OF THAT POWER}, 


THE same men which in heat of conten- 


20: 


astical®, For, let not? any man imagine, 


tion do hardly either speak or give ear to | that the bare and naked difference of a few 


The question 
between us, 
whether all 
congregations 
or parishes 
ought to have 
lay-elders in- 
vested with 
power of juris- 
diction in spir- 
itual causes. 


bitter conflict’ retired to a 
calm remembrance of all their 
former proceedings; the cau- 
ses that brought them into 
quarrel, the course which their 
stirring © affections have fol- 
lowed, and the issue whereun- 
to they are come ; may perad- 
venture, as troubled waters, in small time, 
of their own accord, by certain easy de- 
grees settle themselves again, and so re- 
cover that clearness of well-advised judg- 
ment, whereby they shall stand at the 
length indifferent, both to yield and admit 
any reasonable satisfaction, where before 
they could not endure with patience to be 
gainsayed. Neither will I despair of the 
like success in these unpleasant controver- 
sies touching ecclesiastical policy; the 
time of silence which both parts have wil- 
lingly taken to breathe ?, seeming now as 
it were a pledge of all men’s quiet content- 
ment to hear with more indifferency the 
weightiest ? and last remains of that cause, 
Jurisdiction 4, Dignity 5, Dominion Ecclesi- 


be designated in these 

are inserted from the Notes by the letter ἘΝ) 

Dublin MS. (which will > conflicts Ed. 1651. 
© striving ΕἸ. 


a The words which is, 


' [Although the present editor is convinced, for 
the reasons assigned in the preface, that the sixth 
book completed by Hooker is now almost or alto. 
gether lost, still he has judged it best on consider- 
ation to leave the following pages in their usual 
place: first, because the early part of them does 
appear to have formed part of some rough draft of 
the book on lay elders; secondly, because it seem- 
ed safer to await the judgment of literary men in 
general, before expunging so large a portion of the 
treatise: thirdly, because he believes the whole to 
be Hooker’s, though wrongly inserted into his 
great work.] 

2[ After 1593, in which year were published the 
first portion of Hooker’s work, and the two treatises 
of Bancroft, there was a pause for a while in the 
Puritan controversy.} 

3 [See Pref. iv. 5: and note 17.] 
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reason, being after sharp and ea could either have kindled so 


much fire, or have caused it to flame so 
long; but that the parties which herein la- 
boured mightily for change, and (as they 
say) for Reformation, had somewhat more 
than this mark only * whereat to aim’. 

[2.] Having therefore drawn out a com- 
plete form, as they supposed ‘, of public ser- 
vice to be done to God, and set down their 
plot for the office of the ministry in that be- 
half; they very well knew how little their 
labours so far forth bestowed would avail 
them in the end, without a claim of jurisdic- 
tion to upkold the fabric which they had 
erected ; and this neither likely to be obtain- 
ed but by the strong hand of the people, 
nor the people unlikely to favour it; the 
more €, if overture were made of their own 
interest, right, and title thereunto. Where- 
upon there are many which have conjec- 
tured this to be the cause, why in all the 
projects of their discipline (it being manifest 
that their drift is to wrest the key of spiritual 
authority out of the hands of former gov- 
ernors, and equally to possess therewith the 
pastors of all several congregations) the 
people, first for surer accomplishment, and 
then for better defence thereof, are pretend- 
ed 8 necessary actors in those things, where- 
unto their ability for the most part is as 
slender, as their title and challenge unjust. 

[3.] Notwithstanding whether they saw 
it necessary for them so to persuade the 
people without whose help they could do 


Fulman in the margin 


of a copy of the first 


d not om. E. 
© only om. Εἰ, 


f suppose E. edition in C. C. C. li- 
8 favour it the more. brary. 

h so om. ΕἸ. 
6 (Lib. viii. 


7 {It may seem that there is some omission 
here: for the following sentence implies that a 
summary had been given of the Puritan “ plot set 
* down for the office of the ministry,” as being 
the end, for which the objections about ceremonies 
were a pretence, and the agitation for lay elders a 
mean.] 


8 [See Bancroft’s Dang. Pos. b. iv. ο. 12.] 
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nothing; or else, (which I rather think,) the 
affection which they bare i towards this 
new form of government made them to im- 
agine it God’s own ordinance, their doctrine 
is, “ that by the law of God, there must be 
“for ever in all congregations certain lay- 
“ elders, ministers of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
“ tion *,” inasmuch as our Lord and Savicur 
by testament (for so they presume) hath 
left all ministers or pastors in the Church 
executors equally to the whole power of 
spiritual jurisdiction, and with them hath 
joined the people as colleagues. By main- 
tenance of which assertion there is unto that 
part apparently gained a twofold advan- 
tage ; beth because the people in this res- 
pect are much more easily drawn to favour 
it, asa matter of their own interest; and 
for that, if they chanced to be crossed by 
such as oppose against them, the colour of 
divine authority, assumed for the grace and 
countenance of that power in the vulgar 
sort, furnisheth their leaders with great 
abundance of matter, behoveful for their 
encouragement to proceed always with hope 
of fortunate success in the end, considering 
their cause to be as David’s was, a just de- 
fence of power given them from above, and 
consequently, their adversaries’ quarrel the 
same with Saul’s, by whom the ordinance 
of Ged was withstood. 

[4.] Now on the contrary side, if this their 
surmise prove false ; if such, as in justifica- 
tion whereof no evidence sufficient either 
hath been or ean be alleged (as I hope it 
shall clearly appear after due examination 
and trial,) let them then consider whether 
those words ef Korah, Dathan and Abiram 
against Moses and against Aaron !°, “It is 
“too much that ye take upon you, seeing 
“all the congregation is holy,” be not the 
very true abstract and abridgment of all 
their published Admmonitions, Demonstra- 
tions, Supplications, and Treatises whatso- 
ever, whereby they have laboured to avoid 
the rooms of their spiritual superiors before 
authorized, and to advance the new fancied 
sceptre of lay presbyierial power. 

II. But before there can be any settled 
determination, whether truth do* rest on 
their part, or on ours, touching 
lay-elders ; we are to prepare 
the way thereunto, by explica- 
tion cf some things requisite 
and very needful to be considered ; as first, 
how besides that spiritual power which is 
of Order, and was instituted for perform- 
ance of those duties whereof there hath 
been speech sufficient! already had, there 
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spiritual juris- 
diction. 
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9 (Ecel. Dise. fol. 120—125.] 
10 Numb. xvi. 3. 


Positive Authority of the Church in Jurisdiction. 


1 


! “ brance of me.” 


[Boox VI. 


is in the Church no less necessary a second 


kind, which we call the power of Jurisdic- 


tion. When the Apostle doth speak of 
ruling the Church of God 11, and of receiv- 
ing accusations!*, his words have eviden 
reference to the power of Jurisdiction. Our 
Saviour’s words to the power of order, 
when he giveth his disciples charge 1%, say- 
ing, “Preach; baptize; do this in remem- 
“ A Bishop” (saith Igna- 
tius) “doth bear the image of God and of 
“Christ; of God in ruling, of Christ in 
“administering, holy things!” By this 
therefore we see a manifest difference ac- 
knowledged between the power of Ecclesi- 
astical Order, and the power of Jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical. 

[2.]™ The spiritual power of the Church 
being such as neither can be challenged by 
right of nature, nor_could by human author- 
ity be instituted, because the forces and ef- 
fects thereof aresupernatural and divine; we 
are to make no doubt or question, but that 
from him which is the Head ithath descend- 
ed unto us that are the body now invested 
therewith. He gave it for the benefit and 
good of souls, as a mean to keep them in 
the path which leadeth unto endless felicity 
a bridle to hold them within their due and 
convenient bounds, and if they do go astray, 
a forcible help to reclaim them. Now al- 
though there be ‘no kind of spiritual power, 
for which our Lord Jesus Christ did not 
give both commission to exercise, and direc- 
tion how touse the same, although his laws 
in that behalf recorded by the holy evangel- 
ists be the only ground and foundation, 
whereupon the practice of the Church must 
sustain itself; yet, as all multitudes, once 
grown to the form of societies, are even 
thereby naturally warranted to enforce upon 
their own subjects particularly those things 
which public wisdom shall judge expedient 
for the common good: so it were absurd to 
imagine the'Church itself, the most glori- 
ous amongst them, abridged of this liberty ; 
or to think that no law, constitution, or can- 
on, can be further made, either for limita- 


tion" or amplification’ in the practice of 


our Saviour’s ordinances, whatsoever occa- 
sion be offered through variety of times 
and things, during the state of this uncon- 


mii. Ὁ. itation by Abp. Ussher 
n limation made lim- in D. 
°ampltation Ὁ. 


1 Acts xx. 28. 

12] Tim. v. 19. 
13Mark xvi. 15; Matt. xxviii, 19; 1 Cor. xi. 
24. 

Dina piv τὸν Θεὸν, ὡς οἴτιον τῶν ὅλων καὶ κύριον" 
Ἐπίσκοπον δὲ, ὡς ἀρχ!ερέα, Θεοῦ εἰκόνα ὠοροῦντα' κατὰ 
μὲν τὸ ἄρχειν, Θευῦ, κατὰ δὲ τὸ ἱερατεύειν, Χριστοῦ. 
Epist. [interpol.j ad ple [c, 9.) [This note in 
E iors part of the text.) 


Ch. iii. 1, 2.] 


stant P world, which bringeths forth daily 
such new evils as must of necessity by new 
remedies be redrest, did both of old enforce 
our venerable predecessors", and will al- 
ways constrain others, sometime to make, 
sometime to abrogate, sometime to aug- 
ment, and again to abridge sometime; in 
sum, often to vary, alter, and change cus- 
toms incident into the manner of exercising 
that power which doth itself continue al- 
Ways one and the same. I therefore con- 
clude, that spiritual authority is a power 
which Christ hath given to be used over 
them which are subject unto it for the eter- 
nal good of their souls, according to his 
own most sacred laws and the wholesome 
positive constitutions of his Church. 

In doctrines* referred unto action and 
practice, as this is which concerneth t 
spiritual jurisdiction, the first step towards " 
sound and perfect understanding is the 
knowledge of the end, because thereby 
both use doth frame, and contemplation 
judge al! things. 

Ill. » Seeing then * that the chiefest cause 
of spiritual jurisdiction is to provide for 
the health and safety of men’s 
souls, by bringing them to see 
and repent their grievous of- 
fences committed against God, 
as also to reform all injuries 
offered with the breach of 
Christian love and charity, to- 
wards ®* their brethren, in mat- 
ters of ecclesastical cogni- 
zance!®; the use of this pow- 
er shall by so much the plain- 
lier appear, if first the nature 
of repentance itself be known. 


Of Penitence 
x, the chiefest 
end propound- 
ed by spiritual 
Jurisdiction. 
Two kinds of 
Penitency ; the 
one a private 
duty towards 
God, the other 
a duty of exter- 
nal discipline. 
Of the Virtue 
of Repentance, 
from which the 
former duty 
proceedeth ; 
and of Contri- 


tion, the first We are by repentance to 
Part of that —_ appease whom we offend by 
y- 


sin. For which cause, where- 


5 doctrine ΕἸ. 

τ concems ΕἸ. 

u step towards om. E. 
x Penitency E. 


| P inconstant E. 
Vbringeth E. which 

spoils the sentence. Ful- 

man conjectured offer- 


ed; though instead of Yiv. D. 
offered through. 2 then om. E. 
τ predecessor Εἰ. ἃ toward E. 


15[This clause, “in matters of ecclesiastical 
“ cognizance,” is no doubt inserted with especial 
purpose of qualifying the general expression before, 
of “ reforming all injuries, &c.:” and so avoid- 
ing the claim of extreme prerogative, which the 
Puritans urged in order to draw all causes into 
their spiritual courts. See Pref. c. vii. 4. In the 
statement supposed to be the Lord Keeper Puck- 
ering’s, Stryp. An. iv. 201, among other opinions 
held by the Puritans against the state and policy 
of the realm, is set down, “ That all matters aris- 
* ing in their several limits, (though they be mere 
“civil and temporal) if there may happen to be 
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as all sins deprive ἢ us of the favour of Al- 
mighty God, our way of reconciliation with 
him is the inward secret repentance of the 
heart ; which inward repentance alone suf- 
ficeth, unless some special thing, in the 
quality of sin committed, or in the party 
that hath done amiss, require more. For 
besides our submission in God’s sight, re- 
pentance must not only proceed to the pri- 
vate contentation of men, if the sin be acrime 
injurious; but also further*, where the 
wholesome discipline of God’s Church ex- 
acteth a more exemplary and open satisfac- 
tion'®, Now the Church being satisfied 
with outward repentance, as God is with 
inward, it shall not be amiss, for more per- 
spicuity, to term this latter always the Vir- 
tue, that former the Discipline of Repent- 
ance: which discipline hath two sorts of 
penitents to work upon, inasmuch as it hath 
been accustomed to lay the offices of re- 
pentance on some seeking, others shun- 
ning them ; on some at theirown voluntary 
request, on others altogether against their 
wills; as shall hereafter appear by store 
of ancient examples. Repentance being 
therefore either in the sight of God alone, 
or else with the notice also of men: with- 
out the one, sometimes thoroughly perform- 
ed, but always practised more or less, in 
our daily devotions and prayers, we have 
no remedy for any fault ; whereas the other 
is only required in sins of a certain degree 
and quality: the one necessary for ever, 
the other so far forth as the laws and or- 
ders of God’s Church shall make it requi- 
site: the nature, parts, and effects of the 
one always the same; the other limited, 
extended, varied by infinite occasions 17, 
[2.1.5 The virtue of repentance in the 
heart of man is God’s handy work, a fruit 
or effect of divine grace. Which grace 
continually offereth itself, even unto them 
that have forsaken it, as may appear by the 


d the E. 
ey. D. 


b sin deprives E. 
ὁ farther E. 


16 «ς Peenitentie secunde, et unius, quanto in 
“ actu [arcto] negotium est, tanto operosior [“ po- 
“6 tior” E.] probatio est, ut non sola conscientia 
«ὁ proferatur, [“ preferatur,” D.] sed aliquoetiam ac- 
“ tu administretur.” ‘ Second penitency, follow- 
“ ing that before baptism, and being not more than 
« once admitted in one man, requireth by so much 
“ the greater labour to make it manifest, for that 
it is not a work which can come again in trial, 
« but must be therefore with some open solemnity 
“ executed, and not left to be discharged with the 
“« privity of conscience alone.” ‘'Tertull. de Poenit. 
656 
[ 17 trudging by internal evidence, (which is al- 
most all we have,) it may perhaps appear that at 
this point, if not before, the collections of Hooker 


“ breach of charity, or wrong offered by one unto | for the 6th book cease, and that what remains is 
* another, may and ought to be composed by the | taken indeed from papers of his, but wrongly as- 


* eldership.”] 


| Signed to a treatise on lay-elders.] 
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words of Christ in St. John’s Revelation 15, 
“T stand at the door and knock : nor doth 
he only knock without, but also within as- 
sist to open!*, whereby access and entrance 
is given to the heavenly presence of that 
saving power, which maketh man a re- 
paired Temple for God’s good Spirit again 
to inhabit. And albeit the whole train of 
virtues which are implied in the name of 
grace be infused at one instant 39. yet be- 
cause when they meet and concur unto any 
effect in man, they have their distinct opera- 
tions rising orderly one from another; it is 
no unnecessary thing that we note the way 
or method of the Holy Ghost in framing 
man’s sinful heart to repentance. 

A work, the first foundation whereof is 
laid by opening and illuminating the eye 
of faith, because by faith are discovered 

| 
| 
i 
| 


the principles of this action, whereunto un- 
less the understanding do first assent, there 
can follow in the will towards penitency no 
inclination at all. Contrariwise, the resur- 
rection of the dead, the judgment of the 
world to come, and the endless misery of 
sinners being apprehended, this worketh 
fear; such as theirs was, who feeling their 
own distress and perplexity, in that passion 
besought our Lord’s Apostles earnestly to 
give them counse! what they should do ®!. 
lor fear is impotent and unable to advise 
itself; yet this good it hath, that men are 
thereby made desirous to prevent, if possi- ! 
bly they may, whatsoever evil they dread. 

The first thing that wrought the Ninevites’ 

repentance, was fear of destruction within | 
forty days *?: signs and miraculous works 
of God, being extraordinary representations 
of divine power, are commonly wont to stir 
any the most wicked with terror, lest the 
same power should bend itself against 
thern. And because tractable minds, though 
guilty of much sin, are hereby moved to 
forsake those evil ways which make his 
power in such sort their astonishment and 
fear; therefore our Saviour denounced his 
curse against Corazin and Bethsaida, sav- 
ing, that if Tyre and Sidon had seen that 
which they did, those signs which prevailed 
little with the one would have brought 
the other’s repentance “8. As the like there- | 
unto did in the men given to curious arts, 

of whom the apostolic history saith 24, that 

“fear came upon them, and many which 

“had followed vain sciences, burnt openly 

“the very books out of which they had 
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18 [ Rev. iit. 20.1 

19(Comp. Fragment of an Answer to a Chris- 
tian Letter, above, t. ii. p. 540.) 

2 [Sec E. P. V. lvi. 12.] 

2! Acts il. 37. fom. D.] 

22, Jonah iii. 5. (om. D.] 

23S. Matth. xi. 21. [om. D.] 

44[Acts xix. 17, 19.3 
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“learned the same.” As fear of ale 
and disgrace amongst men, together wi 
other civil punishments, are a bridle to re- 
strain from many ¢ heinous acts whereinto 
men’s outrage would otherwise break; so 
the fear of divine revenge and punishment, 
where it taketh place, doth make men de- 
sirous to be rid likewise from that inward 
guiltiness of sin, wherein they would else 
securely continue. 

[3.] Howbeit, when faith hath wrought 
a fear of the event of sin, yet repentance 
hereupon ensueth not, unless our belief 
conceive both the possibility and means to 
avert evil: the possibility, inasmuch as 
God is merciful, and most willing to have 
sin cured; the means, because he hath 
plainly taught what is requisite and shall 
suffice unto that purpose. The nature of 
all wicked men is, for fear of revenge to 
hate whom they most wrong; the nature 
of hatred, to wish that destroyed which 
it cannot brook; and from hence ariseth the 
furious endeavour of godless and obdu- 
rate sinners to extinguish in themselves the 
opizion of God, because they would not 
have him to be. whom execution of endless 
Every 
sin against God abateth, and continuance 
in sin extinguisheth our love towards him. 
It was therefore said to the angel of Ephe- 
sus having sinned *, “'Thou art fallen away 
“from thy first love ;” so that, as we never 
decay in love till we sin, in like sort neither 
can we possibly forsake sin, unless we first 
begin again to love. What is love towards 
God, but a desire of union with God? And 
shall we imagine a sinner converting him- 
self to God, in whom there is no desire of 
union with God presupposed ? I therefore 
conclude, that fear worketh no man’ s inefi- 
nation to repentance, till somewhat else 
have wrought in us love also. Our love 
and desire of union with God ariseth from 
the strong conceit which we have of his 
admirable goodness. The goodness of 
God which particularly moveth unto re- 
pentance, is his mercy towards mankind, 
notwithstanding sin: for let it once sink 
deeply into the mind of man, that howso- 
ever we have injured God, his very nature 
is averse from revenge, except unto sin we 
add obstinacy ; otherwise always ready to 
accept our submission as a full discharge or 
recompense for all wrongs; and can we 
choose but begin to love him whom we 
have offended? or can we but begin to 
grieve that we have offended him whom 
we now: love? Repentance considereth 
sin as a breacn of the law of God, an act 
obnoxious to that revenge, which notwith- 
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%5 [Rev. ii. 4.] 


Ch. iii. 
standing may be prevented, if we pacify 1 foolishness in provoking so powerful a God, 
God in time. there ariseth necessarily a pensive and cor- 

The root and beginning of penitency | rosive desire that we had done otherwise , 
therefore is the consideration of our own!a desire which suffereth us to foreslow no 
sin, as a cause which hath procured the | time, to feel no quietuess within ourselves, 
wrath, and a subject which doth need the! to take neither sleep nor food with content- 
mercy of God. For untd man’s understand- | ment, never to give over supplications, con- 


4,5.] grounded on Thoughts of God as a God of Mercy. 71 
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ing there being presented, on the one side, 
tribulation and anguish upon every soul 
that doth evil; on the other, eternal life 
unto them which by continuance in well- 
doing seek glory, and honour, and immor- 
tality: on the one hand, a curse to the chil- 
dren of disobedience; on the other, to 
lovers of righteousness all grace and bene- 
dicticn: yet between these extremes, that 
eternal God, from whose unspotted justice 
and undeserved mercy the lot of each in- 
heritance proceedeth, is so inclinable rather 
to shew compassion than to take revenge, 
that all his speeches in Holy Scripture are 
alinost nothing else but entreaties of men to 
prevent destruction by amendment of their 
wicked lives; ali the works of his provi- 
dence little other than mere aliurements of 
the just to continue steadfast, and of the 
unrighteous to change their course ; all his 
dealings and proceedings such towards 
true converts, as have even filled the grave 
writings of holy men with these and the 
like most sweet sentences: ‘ Repentance 
“cif I may so speak 35) stoppeth God in his 
“way, when being provoked by crimes past 
“he cometh to revenge them with most 
“just punishments; yea, it tieth as it were 
“the hands of the avenger, and doth not 
“suffer him to have his will.” Again, 
“27 The merciful eye cf God towards men 
“hath no power to withstand penitency, 
“at what time soever it comes in presence.” 
And again, “God deih not take it so in 
“evil part, though we wound that which he 
“hath required us te keep whole, as thai 
“after we have taken hurt there should be 
“in us no desire to receive his help.” 1- 
nally, jest I be carried too fur in so large a 
sea. “ There was never any man condemned 


“of God but for neglect, nor justified ex- | 


“cept he had care, of repentance.” 

[4.1 From these considerations, setting 
before our eyes our inexcusable both un- 
thankfulness in disobeying so merciful, and 


36 Cassian. Col. 20. ο. 4. [Bibl. Patr. Colon. t. v. 
Ρ. 2. 206. * Ita ut Deo, preteritis facinoribus of- 
“fenso, jamque justissimam pcenam pro tantis 
“ criminibus inferenti, (si dici fas est) quodammo- 
“ do obsistat, οἱ quasi inviti (ut ita dixcrim) dex- 
“ tram suspendat ultoris.”’] 

27 Basi]. Epise. Seleuc. p. 106, [ed. Commcelin. 
1596.) Φιλάνθρωπον βλέμμα προσιοῦσιν αἰδεῖται μετά- 
νοιαν. Chiry. in 1 Cor. Hom. 8. [§. 4. t. x. p. 71. 
C. ed. Bened.] Οὐ τὸ τρωθῆναι οὕτω δεινὸν, ὡς τὸ 
τρωθέντα μὴ βούλεσθαι θεραπεύεσθαι. Mare. Erem. 
{de Peenit. ap. Biblioth. Patr. Par. 1624, t. i. p. 915. 
D.J Οὐδεὶς κατεκρίθη, εἰ μὴ μετανοίας κατεφρόνησε, 
καὶ οὐδεὶς ἐδικαιώθη, εἰ μὴ ταύτης ἐπεμελήσατο. 


fessions, and other penitent duties, till the 
jlight of God’s reconsiled favour shine in 
our darkened soul. 

| Fuigentius asking the question, why Da- 
vid’s confession should be held for effectual 
penitence, and not Saul’s; answereth 38, 
that the one hated sin, the other feared only 
punishment in this world: Saul’s acknowl- 
edoment of sin was fear, David’s both fear 
and also love. This was the fountain of 
Peter’s tears, this the life and spirit of Da- 
vid’s eloquence, in those most admirable 
hymns entitled Penitential, where the words 
of sorrow for sin do melt the very bowels 
of God * remitting it, and the comforts of 
grace in remitting sin carry him which sor- 
rowed rapt as it were into heaven with ec- 
stasies of joy and gladness. The first mo- 
tive of the Ninevites unto repentance was 
liheir belief in a sermon of fear, but the 
next and most immediate, an axiom of 
love *°; “ Who can tell whether God wil} 
“turn away his fierce wrath, that we perish 
“not?” No conclusion such as_ theirs, 
“Let every man turn from his evil way,” 
but out of premises such as theirs were, 
fear and love. Wherefore the well-spring 
of repentance is faith, first breeding fear, 
and then love; which love causeth hope, 
hope resolution of aitempt °°; “1 will go to 
'“my Father, and say, I have sinned 
“against heaven and against thee ;” that is 
to say, I will do what the duiy cf a convert 
requireth. 

[5.7 1 Now in a penitent’s or convert’s 
duty, there are included, first, the aversion 
1of the will from sin®!; seeondly, the sub- 
| mission of ourselves to God by supplication 
land prayer; thirdly, the purpose of a new 
Hite, testified with present works of amend- 
ment: which three things do very well seem 
to be comprised in one definition, by them 
which handle repentance, as a virtue that 
‘hateth, bewaileth, and sheweth a purpese 
to amend sin. We offend God in thought, 
word, and deed. To the first of which 
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| 38 Fule. de Remis. Feceat. lib. i, cap. 15. 
| [ Tece Saul dixit, Peecavi; David quoque dixit, 
|** Peeeayi. Cum ergo in confessione peccati utri- 
| « usque una vox fuerit, cur non una est utriusque 
| coneessa remissio? nisi quia in similitudine 
' << confessionis videbat Deus dissimilitudinem yol- 
untatis.” in Bibl. Patr. Colon. yi. 119.] 

Wes Jon. ¢.1i1. 9. 

| (Luke xv. 18.] 
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three, they make contrition ; to the second, 
confession; and to the last, our works of 
satisfaction, answerable. 

mContrition doth not here import those 
sudden pangs and convulsions of the mind 
which cause sometimes the most forsaken 
of God to retract their own doings; it is no 
natural passion or anguish, which riseth in 
us against our wills, but a deliberate aver- 
sion of the will of man from sin; which 
being always accompanied with grief, and 
grief oftentimes partly with tears, partly 
with other external signs, it hath been 
thought, that in these things contrition doth 
chiefly consist: whereas the chiefest thing 
in contrition is that alteration whereby the 
will, which was before delighted with sin, 
doth now abhor and shun nothing more. 
But forasmuch as we cannot hate sin in 
ourselves without heaviness and grief, that 
there should be in us a thing of such hate- 
ful quality, the will averted from sin must 
needs make the affection suitable; yea, 
great reason why it should so do: for sith 
the will by conceiving sin hath deprived 
the soul of life; and of life there is no re- 
covery without repentance, the death of 
sin; repentance not able to kill sin, but by 
withdrawing the will from it; the will un- 
possible to be withdrawn, unless it concur 
with a contrary affection to that which ac- 
companied it before in evil: is it not clear 
that as an inordinate delight did first begin 
sin, so repentance must begin with a just 
sorrow, a sorrow of heart, and such a sor- 
row as renteth the heart: neither a feigned 
nor a slight" sorrow; not feigned, lest it 
increase sin; nor slight, lest the pleasures 
of sin overmatch it. 

[6.] Wherefore of Grace, the highest 
cause from which man’s penitency doth 
proceed; of faith, fear, love, hope, what 
forceand efliciency they have in repentance ; 
of parts and duties thereunto belonging, 
comprehended in the schoolmen’s defini- 
tions ; finally, of the first among those du- 
ties, contrition, which disliketh and bewail- 
eth iniquity, let this suffice. 

° And because God will have offences by 
repentance not only abhorred within our- 
selves, but also with humble supplication 
displayed before him, and a testimony of 
amendment to be given, even by present 
works, worthy repentance, in that they are 
contrary to those we renounce and dis- 
claim: although the virtue of repentance 
do require that her other two parts, confes- 
sion and satisfaction, should here follow; 
yet seeing they belong as well to the disci- 
pline as to the virtue of repentance, and 
only differ for that in the one they are per- 
formed to man, in the other to God alone; 
I had rather distinguish them in joint hand- 

τὰ vii. D. Ὁ nor slight Εἰ. 
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| ling, than handle them apart, because in 
quality and manner of practice they are 
| distinct P. 

IV. Our Lord and Saviour in the six- 
teenth of St. Matthew’s Gospel giveth his 
Apostles regiment in general 
over God’s Church*. For 
they that have the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven are 
thereby signified to be stew- 
ards of the house of God, un- 
der whom they guide, com- 
mand, judge, and correct his 
family. ‘The souls of men are 
God’s treasure, committed to 
the trust and fidelity of such 
as must render a strict account 
for the very least which is un- 
der their custody. God hath 
not invested them with power 
to make a revenue thereof, but 
to use it for the good of them 
whom Jesus Christ hath most 
dearly bought. 

And because their office 
herein? consisteth of sundry functions, 
some belonging to doctrine, some to disci- 
pline, all contained in the name of the 
Keys; they have for matters of discipline, 
as well litigious as criminal, their courts 
and consistories erected by the heavenly 
authority of his most sacred voice, who hath 
5814, Dic Ecclesia, Tell the Church 88: 
against rebellious and contumacious per- 
sons which refuse to obey their sentence, 
armed they are with power to eject such 
out of the Church, to deprive them of the 
honours, rights, and privileges of Christian 
men, to make them as heathen and publi- 
cans, with whom society was hateful. 

Furthermore, lest their acts should be 
slenderly accounted of, or had in contempt, 
whether they admit to the fellowship of 
saints or seclude from it, whether they 
bind offenders or set them again at liberty, 
whether they remit or retain sins, whatso- 
ever is done by way of orderiy and lawful 
proceeding, the Lord himself hath prom- 
ised to ratify. This is that grand original 
warrant, by force whereof the guides and 
prelates in God’s Church, first his Apos- 
tles $4, and afterwards others following them 
successively **, did both use and uphold 
that discipline, the end whereof is to heal 
men’s consciences, to cure their sins, to re- 
claim offenders from iniquity, and to make 
them by repentance just. 
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Neither hath it of ancient time for any | cial to the safety of well-minded men, and 


other respect been accustomed to bind by 
ecclesiastical censures, to retain so bound 
till tokens of manifest repentance appeared, 
and upon apparent repentance to release, 
saving only because this was received us a 
most expedient method for the cure of sin. 

[2.]* ‘The course of discipline in former 
ages reformed open transgressors by put- 
ting them unto offices of open penitence ; 
especially confession, whereby they de- 
clared their own crimes in the hearing of 
the whole Church, and were not from the 
time of their first convention capable of the 
holy mysteries of Christ, till they had sol- 
emnly discharged this + duty. 

Offenders in secret, knowing themselves 
altogether as unworthy to be admitted to 
the Lord’s table, as the others" which 
were withheld, being also persuaded, that 
if the Church did direct them in the offices 
of their penitency, and assist them with pub- 
lic prayer, they should more easily obtain 
that they sought, than by trusting wholly 
to their own endeavours; finally, having no 
impediment to stay them from it but bash- 
fulness, which countervailed not the former 
inducements, and besides was greatly eased 
by the good construction which the charity 
of those times gave to such actions, where- 
in men’s piety and voluntary care to be re- 
conciled to God, did purchase them much 


_more love, than their faults (the testimonies 


of common frailty) were able to procure 
disgrace ; they made it not nice to use some 
one of the ministers of God, by whom the 
rest might take notice of their faults, pre- 
scribe them convenient remedies, and in the 
end after public confession, all join in pray- 
er unto God for them. 

[3.1 The first beginners of this custom 
had the more followers, by means of that 
special favour which always was with good 
consideration shewed towards voluntary 
penitents above the rest. But as professors 
of Christian belief grew more in number, 
so they waxed worse, when kings and prin- 
ces had submitted their dominions unto the 
sceptre of Jesus Christ, by means whereof 
persecution ceasing, the Church immedi- 
ately became subject to those evils which 
peace and security bringeth forth; there 
was not now that love which before kept all 
things in tune, but every where schisms, 
discords, dissensions amongst men, conven- 
ticles of heretics, bent more vehemently 
against the sounder and better sort than 
very infidels and heathens themselves; 
faults not corrected in charity, but noted 
with delight, and kept for malice to use 
when deadliest opportunities should be of- 
fered. Whereupon, forasmuch as public 
confessions became dangerous and prejudi- 
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in divers respects advantageous to the ene- 
mies of God’s Church, it seemed first unto 
some, and afterwards generally, requisite, 
that voluntary penitents should surcease 
from open confession. 

* Instead whereof, when once private and 
secret confession had taken place with the 
Latins, it continued as a profitable ordi- 
nance, till the Lateran council 385. had de- 
creed, that all men once in a year at the 
least should confess themselves to the 
priest. So that being thus made a thing ¥ 
both general and also necessary, the next 
degree of estimation whereunto it grew, 
was to be honoured and lifted up to the 
nature of a sacrament ; that as Christ did 
institute Baptism to give life, and the Eu- 
charist to nourish life, so Penitency * might 
be thought a sacrament ordained to recover 
life, and Confession a part of the sacra- 
ment. 

They define therefore their private peni- 
tency *7 to be “a sacrament of remitting 
“sins after baptism :” the virtue of repent- 
ance, “a detestation of wickedness 38, with 
“full purpose to ameud the same, and with 
“hope to obtain pardon at God’s hands.” 
Wheresoever the Prophets cry Repent, 
and in the Gospel Saint Peter maketh the 
same exhortation to the Jews as yet unbap- 
tized, they will have the virtue of repent- 
ance only to be understood; the sacrament, 
where he adviseth Simon Magus to repent, 
because the sin of Simon Magus was after 
baptism. 

Now although they have onlyexternal re- 
pentance for a sacrament, internal for a vir- 
tue, yet make they sacramental repentance 
nevertheless to be composed of three parts, 
contrition, confession, and _ satisfaction: 
which is absurd ; because contrition, being 
an inward thing, belongeth to the virtue 
and not to the sacrament of repentance, 
which must consist of external parts, if the 
nature thereof be external. Besides, which 
is more absurd, they leave out absolution ; 

xii. Ὁ. Υ ἃ thing thus made Εἰ. 
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36 [Concil. Later. iv. A. D. 1215, under Innocent 
ΠῚ. can. 21. « Omnis utriuscue sexus fidelis, post- 
**quam ad annos discretionis pervenerit, omnia 
“sua solus peccata cenfiteatur fideliter, saltem 
seme] in anno, proprio sacerdoti, et injunctam 
“ sibi peenitentiam studeat pro viribus adimplere, 
“ suscipiens reverenter ad minus in Pascha Eu- 
“ charistie# sacramentum.” t. xi. p. 172, 3.] 

37 Soto in iv. Sent. d. 14. q. 1. art. 1. [* Est 
“enim peenitentia, sacramentum remissionis pec- 
“ catorum qu post baptismum committuntur.” p. 
244. ed. Douay, 1613.) 

38 Idem, ead. dist. q. 2. art. i. [p.359. “ Est de- 
“ testatio, et odium, et abominatio commissi vec- 
“ cati, cum firmo proposito emendandi vitam, spe 
“ venie divinitus obtineude. Hee namque pro 
“ peenitentiz virtutis definitione habenda est.”} 
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whereas some of their school-div:nes 39,1 in contrition with satisfaction, which are no 
handling penance in the nature of a sacra-| parts, and exclude absolution, a principal 
ment, and being not able to espy the least part, yea, the very complement, form, and 


resemblance of a sacrament save only in 
absolution (fora sacrament by their doctrine 
must both signify and also confer or bestow 
some special divine grace,) resolved tliem- 
selves, that the duties of the penitent could 
be but mere preparations to the sacrament, 
and that the sacrament itself was wholly in 
absolution. And albeit Thomas with his 
followers have thought it safer, to maintain 


as well the services of the penitent, as the | 


words of the minister, necessary unto the 
essence of their sacrament; the services of 
the penitent, asa cause material; the words 
of absolution, as a formal *°; for that by 
them all things else are perfected to the 
taking away of sin; which opinion now 
reigneth in all their schools, sithence the 
time that the council of Trent‘! gave 
it solemn approbation, seeing they all 
make absolution, if not the whole essence, 
yet the very form whereunto they ascribe 
chiefly the whole force and operation of 
their sacrament; surely to admit the mat- 
ter as a part, and not to admit the form, 
hath small congruity with reason. 

Again, forasmuch as a sacrament is com- 
plete, having the matter and form which it 
ought, what should lead them to set down 
any other part * of sacramental repentance, 
than confession and absolution, as Duran- 
dus #2 hath done? For touching satisfae- 
tion, the end thereof, as they understand it, 
is a further matter, which resteth after the 


2 parts E. 


39 Scot. Sent. iv. d. 14. q. 4. [** Pono hance ra- 


“tionem nominis: penitentia est absolutio hom- | 


“ jnis penitentis, facta certis verbis, cum debita 
‘‘intentione prolatis a sacerdote, jurisdictionem 


“ habente ex institutione divina, efficaciter signifi- | 


“ cantibus absolutionem anime a peccato.” t. ix. 
p- 81. ed. Wading. ‘This reference is by Ussher. | 

40(Tho. Aquin. Summ. Theol. p. 111. de Sacram. 
4: xxv. al. 84. art. iii. ““ Oportet quod ea que sunt 


“ ex parte peenitentis, sive sint verba sive facta, | 


“ sint quedam materia hujus sacramenti, ea vero, 
“ que sunt ex parte sacerdotis, se habeant per 
ἐς modum forme.” p. 291. Venet. 159€.] 
41 Sess. xiv. c. 3. “Docet sancta Synodus sa- 
“ cramenti penitentie formam, in qua precipue 
“ jpsius vis sita est, in illis ministri verbis positam 
* esse, Ego te absolvo. Sunt autem quasi mate- 
“ria hujus sacramenti ipsius peenitentis actus, 
“ nempe contritio, confessio, et satisfactio.” 
42 [In iv. sent. d. xvi. 4. 1. ὁ. 4. “ Ῥίον mate- 
“‘ riam et formam in sacramentis non est dare alias 
“« partes proprie dictas ; sed contritio et satisfactio 
“non sunt materia neque forma sacramenti pceni- 
“ tenti : forma enim consistit in verbis absolution- 
' “is ; materia yero siqua sit in verbis confessionis, 
“ quibus pcenitens suam conscientiam aperit sa- 


“ cerdoti: ergo contritio et satisfactio non suni | 


| 


perfection of the rest, as themselves ac- 
count it ? 

[4.1 But for their breach of precepts in 
art, it skilleth not, if their doctrine otherwise 
concerping penitency, and in penitency ὃ 
touching confession, might be found true, 
‘ We say, let no man look for pardon, which 


, doth smother and conceal sin, where in duty 


it should be revealed. The cause why God 
requireth confession to be made to him is, 
that thereby testifying a deep hatred of our. 
own iniquities ¢, the only cause of his hatred 
and wrath towards us, we might, because 
we are humble, be so much the more capa- 
ble of that compassion and tender mercy, 
which knoweth not how to condemn sinners 
that condemn themselves. If it be our 
Saviour’s own principle, that the conceit we 
have of our debt forgiven, proportioneth 
our thankfulness and love to him at whose 
hands we receive pardon 4%, doth not God 
foresee, that they which with ill-advised 
modesty seek to hide their sin like Adam 44, 
that they which rake it up under ashes, and 
confess it not, are very unlikely to requite 
with offices of love afterwards the grace 
which they shew themselves unwilling to 
prize at the very time when they sue for it; 
inasmuch as their not confessing what 
crimes they have committed, is a plain sig- 
nification, how loth they are that the benefitof 
God’s most gracious pardon should seem 


| great ? Nothing more true than that of Ter- 
sacrament administered, and therefore can | 
be no part of the sacrament. Will they draw | 


tullian 45, “ Confession doth as much abate 
“the weight of men’s offences, as conceal- 
“ment doth make them heavier. For he 
“ which confesseth hath a purpose to appease 
“ God; he, a determination to persist and con- 
“tinue obstinate, which keepeth them secret 
“to himself.’ St. Chrysostom almost in the 
same words 46, “ Wickedness is by being 

b inpenitency D. ον. Ὁ. 
ἃ iniquity E. 


43 Lue. vu. 47. 44 Job xxxi. 33. 

15 ἐς 'Tantum relevat confessio delictorum, quan- 
“tum dissimulatio exaggerat. Confessio autem 
“ [enim] satisfactionis consilium est, dissimulatio 
“ contumacie.” 'Tertull. de Peenit. [c. 8. fin.] 

46 Chry. hom. 30. in Epist. ad Hebr. (Opp. 
tom. iv. 589. 20. ed. Savil. ἁμαρτία yao ὁμολογον- 
μένη ἐλάττων yivera μὴ ὁμολογουμένη δὲ, χείρων" ἂν 
γὰρ προσλάβη τὴν ἀναισ γυντίαν καὶ τὴν ἀγνωμοσύνην, 
οὐδέποτε στήσεται" πῶς δαὶ ὕλως ὃ τοιοῦτος δυνήσεται 
φυλάξασθαι πάλιν μὴ τοῖς αὐτοῖς περιπεσειν, ὃ τὸ πρό- 
τερον οὐκ εἰδὼς ὅτι ἥμαρτε: .. . . μὴ ἁμαρτωλοὺς καλῶ- 
μὲν ἑαυτοὺς μόνον. ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ ἁμαρτήματα ἀναλογιζώ- 
μεθα, κατ' εἶδος ἕκαστον ἀναλέγοντες. οὐ λέγω Coty 
ἐκπόμπευσον σαὐτὸν, οὐδὲ παρὰ rots ἄλλοις κατηγόρη- 
σον"... ἐπὶ τοῦ Θεοῦ ταῦτα ὁμολόγησον, ἐπὶ τοῦ δικαστοῦ 
ὁμολόγει τὰ ἁμαρτήματα. εὐχόμενος, εἰ καὶ μὴ τῇ 
γλώττῃ ἀλλὰ τὴ μνήμῃ, καὶ οὕτως ἀξίου ἐλεηθῆναι. ....- 
οὐ τοῦτο δὲ λέγω, ἐὰν ng πεπεισμένος σαὐτὸν ἁμαρτω- 


* partes sacramenti peenitentie, proprie loquendo.”’] | Adv εἶναι" οὐκ οὕτω τοῦτο δύναται ταπεινῶσαι ψυχήν, 


Ch. iv. 4.] 


τ acknowledged lessened, aud doth ὁ grow 
“by being hid. If men haviag done amiss 
“Jet it slip, as though they knew no such 
“matter, what is there to siay them from 
“falling often‘ into one and the same evil ? 
“ To call ourselves sinners availeth nothing, 
“except we lay our faults in the balance, 
“and take the weight of them one by one. 
“Confess thy crimes to God, disclose thy 
“transgressions before the δ Judge, by way | 
“ofhumble supplication and suit, if not with | 
“ tongue, at the least with heart, and in this 
“sort seek mercy. A general persuasion 
“that thou arta sinner will neither so hum- 
“ble ποὺ ἢ bridle thy soul, as if the cata- 
“logue of thy sins examined severally be 
“ continually kept in mind. This shall make 
“thee lowly in thine own eyes, this shall 
“preserve thy feet from falling, and sharp- 
“en thy desire towards all good things. 
“'The mind I know doth hardly admit such 
“unpleasant remembrances, but we must 
“force it, we must constrain it thereunto. It 
“ is safer now to be bitten with the memory, 
“than hereafter with the torment of sin.” 

The Jews with whom no repentance for 
sin is heldi available without confession, 
either conceived in mind or uttered ; which 
latter kind they call usually yy, confession 
delivered by word of mouth 47; had first 
that general confession which once every 
year was made, both severally by each of 
the people for himself upon the day of ex- 
piation, and by the priest for them all 48, 
acknowledging unto God 45. the manifold 
transgressions of the whole nation, his own 
personal offences likewise, together with the 
sins, as well of his family, as of the rest of 
his rank and order. 

They had again their voluntary confes- 
sions, at all* times and seasons, when men, 
bethinking themselves of their wicked con- 
versation past, were resolved to change 
their course, the beginning of which alter- 
ation was still confession of sins. 

Thirdly, over and besides these, the law 


hor D. 
i held om. E. 
k at the times E. 


¢ doth but grow E. 
f often om. E. 
é thy E. 


ὡς αὐτὰ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν τὰ ἁμαρτήγατα, καὶ κατ' εἶδος ἐξ- 
εταζόμενα" .. .. οὐ φρονήσεις μέγα, οὐ περιπεσῆ πάλιν 
τοῖς αὐτοῖς, σφοδρότερος ἐσ πρὸς τὰ ἀγαθά.... Olda 
ὅτι οὐκ ἀνέχεται ἡ ψυχὴ τῆς μνήμης τῆς οὕτω πικρᾶς. 
ἀλλὰ ἀναγκάζωμεν αὐτὴν, καὶ βιαζώμεθα' βελτιον δά- 
κνεσθαι αὐτὴν Ty μνήμη νῦν, ἢ κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν καιρὸν 
τῇ τιμωρίᾳ. 

47 Levit. xvi. 21. 

48 « All Isracl is bound on the day of expiation 
“to repent and confess.” R. Mos. in lib. Mit- 
suoth haggadol. par. 2. pre. 16. [Comp. Tract. 
Teshuboth, c. ii. δ. 9. p. 52. ed. Clavering.] 

49 On the day of cxpiation the high-priest 
“maketh three express confessions.” Idem, eodem 
loco. [E. gives this note as part of the text. Sce 
. Clavering’s notes, p. 137. and Talmud, Cod. Joma, 
as cited by him.] 


Jewish Confessions voluntary and occasional. 
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imposed upon them also that special con- 
fession which they in their books call! 
anya py Sy Ὅν, confession of that par- 
ticular fault for which we namely seek par- 
don at God’s hands. ‘The words of the 
law 55 concerning confession in this kind are 
as followeth: “When a man or woman 
“shall commit any sin that men commif, 
“and transgress against the Lord, their sin 
“ which they have done” (that is to say, the 
very deed itself in particular) “they shall 
“acknowledge.” In Leviticus, after certain 
transgressions there mentioned, we read 
the like 5'; “When a man hath sinned in 
“any one of these things, he shall then 
“ confess, how in that thing he hath offend- 
“ed.” For such kind of special sins they 
had also special sacrifices, wherein the 
manner was, that the offender should lay 
his hands on the head of the sacrifice which 
he brought, and should there make confes- 
sion to God, saying 52, “Now, O Lord, that 
“JT have offended, committed sin and done 
“wickedly in thy sight, this or this being 
“my fault; behold I repent me, and am ut- 
“terly ashamed of my doings; my purpose 
“is, never to return more to the same 
‘Cerime.” 

53Tfinally, there was no man amongst 
them at any time, either condemned to suf- 
fer death, or corrected, or chastised with 
stripes, none ever sick and near his end, 
but they called upon him to repent and 
confess his sins. 

Of malefactors convict hy witnesses, and 
thereupon either adjudged to die, or other- 
wise chastised, their custom was to exact, 
as Joshua did of Achan, open confession *4: 
“ My son, now give glory to the Lord God 
“of Israel; confess unto him, and declare 
“unto me what thou hast committed; con- 
“ceal it not from me.” 

Concerning injuries and trespasses which 
happen between men, they highly commend 
such as will acknowledge before many. 
“$5 ΤΆ is in him which repenteth accepted 
“as an high sacrifice, if he will confess be- 
“fore many, make them acquainted with 
‘his oversights, and reveal the transgres- 


1 book call E. 


50 Nun. v. 6. 

51 Ley. v. 5. 

52 Misne Tora, Tractatu Tcshuba, cap. 1. [t. i. 
fol. 7 Venet. 1550.] et R. M. in lib. Misnoth, par. 
2. cap. 16. 

53 Mos. in Misnoth. par. 2. pre. 16. [This note 
in E. is part of the text. Comp. ‘Tract. Teshuboth, 
c. i. δ. 3.] “ None of them, whom cither the house 
«ὁ of judyment hath condemned to die, or of them 
“which are to be punished with stripes, can be 
«clear by being executed or scourged, till they re- 
« pent and conless their faults.” [Ibid] “ To him 
“ which is sick and anes towards death, they 
“ say, Confess.” 

54 Jos. vii. 19. 

55 [Maimonid. in Tract. Teshuboth, ¢. ii. δ. 6.] 
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“sions which have passed between him 
“and any of his brethren; saying, I have 
“verily offended this man, thus and thus I 
“have done unto him; but behold I do 
“now repent and am sorry. Contrariwise, 
“whosoever is proud, and will not be 
“ known of his faults, but cloaketh them, is 
“not yet come to perfect repentance ; for 
“so it is written 5°, ‘He that hideth his sins 
“shall not prosper: ” which words of Solo- 
mon they do not further extend, than only 
to sins committed against men, which are 
in that respect meet before men to be ac- 
knowledged particularly. ‘But in sins be- 
“tween man and God, there is no necessity 
“that man should himself make any such 
“open and particular recital of them :” to 
God they are known, and of us it is re- 
quired, that we cast not the memory of 
them carelessly and loosely behind our 
backs, but keep in mind, as near as we can, 
both our own debt, and his grace which 
remitteth the same. 

[9.15 Wherefore, to let pass Jewish con- 
fession, and to come unto them which hold 
confession in the ear of the priest command- 
ed, yea, commanded in the nature of a sa- 
crament, and thereby so necessary that sin 
without it cannot be pardoned; Jet them 
find such a commandment in holy Scrip- 
ture, and we ask no more. John the Bap- 
tist was an extraordinary person: his birth, 
his actions of life, his office extraordinary. 
It is therefore recorded for the strangeness 
of the act, but not set down as an everlast- 
ing law for the world 5’, “that to him Jeru- 
“salem and all Judea made confession of 
“their sins ;” besides, at the time of this 
confession, their pretended sacrament of 
repentance, as they grant, was not yet in- 
stituted ; neither was it sin after baptism 
which penitents did there confess. When 
that which befell the seven sons of Scevass, 
for using the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in their conjurations, was notified to Jews 
and Grecians in Ephesus, it brought an 
universal fear upon them, insomuch that 
divers of them which had believed before, 
but not obeyed the laws of Christ as they 
should have done, being terrified by this 
example, came to the Apostle, and con- 
fessed their wicked deeds. Which good 
and virtuous act no wise man, (as I sup- 
pose,) will disallow, but commend highly in 
them, whom God’s good Spirit shall move 
to do the like when need requireth. Yet 
neither hath this example the force of any 
general commandment or law, to make it 
necessary for every man to pour into the 


my.D. 


66 [Prov. xxviii. 13.] 

57 Matt. iii. 6. 

5} Acts xix.18. [Alleged by Bellarmine, de Pe- 
nit. iil. c. 4.] 


Confession as recommended by St. James. 
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ears of the priest whatsoever hath been 
done amiss, or else to remain everlastingly 
culpable and guilty of sin; in a word, it 
proveth confession practised as a virtuous 


|act, but not commanded as a sacrament. 


Now concerning St. James his exhorta- 
tion 5°, whether the former branch be con- 
sidered, which saith, “Is any sick amongst 
“you? let him call for the ancients of the 
“ Church, and let them make their prayers 
“for him ;” or the latter, which stirreth up 
all Christian men unto mutual acknowledg- 
ment of faults among themselves, “Lay 
“open your minds, make your confessions 
“one to another ;” is it not plain, that the 
one hath relation to that gilt of healing, 
which our Saviour promised his Church, 
saying °°, “'They shall lay their hands on 
“the sick, and the sick shall reeover 
“health ;” relation to that gift of healing, 
whereby the Apostle imposed his hands on 
the father of Publius ©, and made him mi- 
raculously a sound man; relation, finally, 
to that gift of healing, which so long con- 
tinued in practice after the Apostles’ times, 
that whereas the Novatianists denied the 
power of the Church of God in curing sin 
after baptism, St. Ambrose asked them 
again ®, “ Why it might not as weil prevail 
“ with God for spiritual as for corporal and 
“bodily health; yea, wherefore,” saith he, 
“do ye yourselves lay hands on the dis- 
“eased, and believe it to be a work of» 
“benediction or prayer, if happily the sick 
“person be restored to his former safety ?” 
And of the other member, which toueheth 
mutual confession, do not some of them- 
selves, as namely Cajetan ©, deny that any 
other confession is meant, than only that, 
“ which seeketh either association of pray- 
“ers, or reconciliation, and pardon of 
“wrongs?” Is it not confessed by the 
greatest part of their own retinue δ΄, that 
we cannot certainly affirm sacramental con- 
fession to have been meant or spoken of in 
this place ὁ Howbeit Bellarmine, delighted 


59 James ν. 14, 16. 60 Mark xvi. 18. 

6! Acts xxvii. 8. 

62 Ambros. de Peenitentia, lib. i. cap. 8. [“ Cur 
‘ergo manus imponitis, et benedictionis cpus cre- 
* ditis, si quis forte revaluerit egrotus? Cur pre- 
** sumitis aliquos a colluyione Diaboli per vos mun- 
* dari posse? Cur baptizatis, si per hominem pec- 
“cata dimitti non licet.”] 

63 {In loc. ‘ Nec hie est sermo de confessione 
“ sacramental: (ut patet ex eo quod dieit, * con- 
*fitemini invicem.’ Sacramentalis enim confes- 
*sio non fit invicem, sed sacerdotibus tantum 3) 
“sed de confessione, qua mutuo fatemur nos pec- 
“catores, ut oretur pro nobis; et de confessione 
*hine et inde erratorum, pro mutua placatione et 
* reconciliatione.” fol. 419. Lugd. 1556.J 

64 Annot. Rhem. in Jac. δ. [Τὸ is aot eertain 
“ that he speaketh here of sacramental confession, 
“ yet the circumstance of the letter well beareth it, 
‘and very probable it is that he meaneth of it.” 
p- 653. ed. 1582.] 


Ch. iv. 6.] 


Private Confession no primitive Sacrament. 
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to run a course by himself where colour- | tion and submission, framing men’s behav- 


able shifts of wit will but make the way 
passable, standeth as formally for this 
place ®, and no less for that in St. John, 
than for this. 

St. John saith *, “If we confess our sins, 
“God is faithful and just to forgive our 
“sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
“righteousness ;” doth St. John say, If we 
confess to the priest, God is righteous to 
forgive; and if not, that our sins are unpar- 
donable ?. No, but the titles of God, just 
and righteous, do import that he pardeneth 


sin only for his promise sake ; “ And there | 


“is not” (they say) “any promise of for- 
“giveness upon confession made to God 
“without the priest®7.” Not any promise, 
but with this condition, and yet this condi- 
tion no where exprest? Is it not strange, 
that the Seripture speaking so much of re- 
pentance, and of the several duties which 
appertain thereunto, should ever mean, and 
no where mention, that one condition, with- 
out which all the rest is utterly of none ef- 
fect 2 or will they say, because our Saviour 
hath said to his ministers, ““ Whose sins ye 
“retain,’ &c. and because they can remit 
no more than what the offenders have con- 
fest, that therefore, by virtue of this" pro- 
mise, it standeth with the righteousness of 
God to take away no man’s sins, until by 
auricular confession they be opened unto 
the priest 7 

[0.1 ° They are men that would seem to 
honour antiquity, and none more to depend 
upon the reverend judgment thereof. I 
dare boldly affirm, that for many hundred 
years after Christ the Fathers held no such 
opinion ; they did not gather by our Sa- 
viour’s words any such necessity of seeking 
the priest’s absolution from sin, by secret 
and (as they now term it) sacramental con- 
fession: public confession they thought ne- 
cessary by way of discipline, not private 
confession, as in the nature of a sacrament, 
necessary. 

For to begin with the purest times, it is 
unto them which read and judge without 
partiality a thing most clear, that the an- 
cient ἐξομολόγησις or Confession, defined by 
Tertullian δ᾽ to be a discipline of humilia- 


nhis E. ovi. Ὁ. 


65 [De Peenit. lib. iii. c. 4.] 

66} Johni. 9. 

67 [Bellarm. ἘΠῚ sup. “ Verba illa, ‘ Fidelis est 
“ et justus,’ referuntur ad promissionem divinam: 
“ideo enim Deus fidelis et justus dicitur, dum pec- 
“cata confitentibus remittit, quia stat promissis 
“suis, nec fidem fallit. At promissio desremitten- 
“ dis peccatis iis qui confitentur Deo peccata sua, 
“non videtur ulla exstare in divinis literis: exstat 
“ὁ autem promissio apertissima 115. qui ad illos ac- 
* cedunt, quibus dictum est Joamnis xx™o, ‘ Quo- 
“rum remiseritis peccata, remittuntur eis.’ ”] 


iour in such sort as may be fittest to move 
pity, the confession which they use to speak 
of in the exercise of repentance, was made 
openly in the hearing of the whole both ec- 
clesiastical consistory andassembly. * This 
is the reason wherefore he perceiviag that 
divers were better content their sores should 
secretly fester and eat inward, than be laid 


| so open to the eyes of many, blameth great- 


ly their unwise bashfulness, and to reform 
the same, persuadeth with them, saying”, 
“Amongst thy brethren and fellow ser- 
vants, which are partakers with thee of 
one and the same nature, fear, joy, grief, 
sufferings, (for of one common Lord and 
“ Father we all have received one spirit,) 
why shouldst thou not think with thyseif, 
“that they are but thine ownself? where- 
fore dost thou avoid them, as likely to in- 
“sult over thee, whom thou knowest sub- 
“ject to the same haps? At that which 
“ grieveth any one part, the whole body 
“ cannot rejoice, it must needs be that the 
“ whole will labour and strive to help that 
‘“‘ wherewith a part of itself is molested.” 
St. Cyprian, being grieved with the deal- 
ings of them, who in time of persecution 
had through fear betrayed their faith, and 
notwithstanding thought by shift to avoid 
in that case the necessary discipline of the 
church, wrote for their better instruction the 
book intituled De Lapsis ; a treatise con- 
cerning such as had openly forsaken their 
religion, and yet were loth openly to con- 
fess their fault in such manner as they 
should have done: in which book he com- 
pareth with this sort of men, certain others 
which had but a purpose only to have de- 
parted from the faith; and yet could not 
quiet their minds, till this very secret and 
hidden fault was confest: “ How much both 
greater in faith,” saith St. Cyprian ™, “and 


“nendi et humilificandi hominis disciplina est, 
ἐξ conversationem injungens misericordiz illicem.”] 

69*Plerosque hoc opus ut publicationem sui aut 
“suffugere, aut de die in diem differre praesumo 
“ pudoris magis memores quam salutis ; velut illi 
“ qui, in partibus verecundioribus corporis con- 
“ tracta vexatione, conscientiam medentium vitant, 
“et ita cum erubescentia sua pereunt.” Tertull. 
de Peenit. [c. 10.] 

τὸ {Idem. ibid. ““ Inter fratres atque conservos, 
“‘ubi communis spes, metus, gaudium, dolor, pas- 
*sio, (quia communis spiritus de communi Domi- 
“no et Patre) quid tu hos aliud quam te opinaris ? 
“Quid consortes casuum tuorum ut plausores 
“‘fugis? Non potest corpus de unius membri vexa- 
“ tione letum agere: condoleat universum, οἱ ad 
“ remedium conlaboret necesse est.’’} 

71 [De Laps. ὁ. 14.“ Quanto et fide majores et 
“6 timore meliores sunt, qui quamvis nullo sacrificii 
“ aut libelli facinore constricti, quoniam tamen de 
“hoc vel cogitaverunt, hoc ipsum apud sacerdotes 
‘Dei dolenter, ct simpliciter confitentes, exomo- 


[De Penit. c. ix. “Exomologesis proster- | “logesin conscientie faciunt, animi sui pondus 
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“also as touching their fear better are 
‘ those men, who although neither sacrifice 
“ nor libel 7 could be objected against them, 
“ yet because they thought to have done 
“that which they should not, even this 
“ their intent they dolefully open unto God’s 
« priests ; they confess that whereof their 
“ conscience accuseth them, the burden that 
“ presseth their minds they discover, they 
ff bareslowr not of smaller and slighter evils 
“toseek remedy.” He saith, they declared 
their fault, not to one only man in private, 
but they revealed it to God’s priests ; they 
confest it before the whole consistory of 
God’s ministers. 

Salvianus, (for I willingly embrace their 
conjecture, who ascribe those homilies to 
him which have hitherto by common error 
past under the counterfeit name of Eusebius 
Emesenus7,) I say, Salvianus, though 
coming long after Cyprian in time, giveth 
nevertheless the same evidence for this 
truth, in a case very little different from 
that before alleged; his words are these: 
« 74 Whereas, most dearly beloved, we see 
“that penance oftentimes is sought and 
“ sued for by holy souls, which even from 
“their youth have bequeathed themselves 
“a precious treasure unto God, let us know 
“ that the inspiration of God’s good spirit 
* moveth them so to do for the benefit of 
“ his Church, and let such as are wounded 
“learn to inquire for that remedy, where- 
‘unto the very soundest do thus offer and 
ἐς obtrude as it were themselves, that if the 
“ virtuous do bewail small offences, the 
«( other cease not tolament great. And sure- 


“exponunt, salutarem medclam parvis licct et 
“ modicis vulneribus exquirunt.”} 

72 Qui necessitatem sacrificandi pecunia apud 
magistratum redimebant, accepta securitatis syn- 
grapha Libellatici dicebantur.] 

73 [For an account of the literary history of these 
Homilies, and of the various opinions which have 
been entertained regarding their origin, see Oudin. 
Comment. de Scriptor. Eccles. i. 390—426. He 
does not mention Salvian as one of the supposed 
authors, but after deciding against the claims of 
Eucherius and Hilary of Arles, acquiesces in that 
of Faustus Regiensis.] 

74 Hom. i. de initio Quadragesime, [tom. v. par. 
1. p. 552. Biblioth. Patr. Col. Agripp. 1618. * Quod 
“ autem, charissimi, videmus aliquoties etiam illas 
“ animas peenitentiam petere, que ab ineunte ado- 
“ Jescentia consecrata pretiosum Deo thesaurum 
«ς devoverunt, inspirare hoc Deum pro Ecclesie 
“‘nostre profectibus noverimus: ac medicinam 
“ς quam invadunt sani discant querere yulnerati : 
‘“‘ ut bonis etiam parva deflentibus, ingentia ipsi 
“ mala lugere consuescant : 86 si quando jam illa 
“ persona que forte minus indiget peenitentia ali- 
“ quid fide dignum atque compunctum sub oculis 
“ Ecclesia gerit, fructum suum etiam de alicna 
“ gedificatione multiplicat, et meritum suum de 
 Jucro proficientis accumulat ; ut dum _perfecti- 
“ one illius emendatur alterius vita, spiritali feenore 
“ad ipsum boni operis recurrat usura.”] 


Public, nvt private Confession taught by the Fathers : 
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“ly, when a man that hath less need, per- 
“formeth sub oculis Ecclesia, in the view, 
“ sight and beholding of the whole Church, 
“an office worthy of his faith and compune- 
tion for sin, the good which others there- 
“by reap is his own harvest, the heap of 
‘his rewards groweth by that which anoth- 
er gaineth, and through a kind of spiritu- 
al usury, from that amendment of life 
which others learn by him, there retarn- 
eth lucre into his coffers.” 

The same Salvianus, in another of his 
Homilies %5, “ If faults happily be not great 
“and grievous, (for example, if aman have 
offended in word, or in desire, worthy of 
reproof, if in the wantonness of his eye, or 
“the vanity of his heart,) the stains of 
words and thoughts are by daily prayer 
to be cleansed, and by private compunc- 
tion to be scoured out: but if any man 
examining inwardly his own conscience, 
have committed some high and eapital 
offence, as, if by bearing false witness he 
have quelled and betrayed his faith, and 
by rashness of perjury have violated the 
sacred name of truth ; if with the mire of 
lustful uncleanness he have sullied the 
veil of baptism, and the gorgeous rebe of 
‘virginity ; if by being the cause of any 
man’s death, he have been the death of 
the new man within himself; if by con- 
ference with soothsayers, wizards, and 
charmers, he hath enthralled himself to 
Satan: these and such like committed 
crimes cannot thoroughly be taken away 
‘with ordinary, moderate, and secret sat- 
isfaction; but greater causes do require 
greater and sharper remedies: they need 
such remedies as are not only sharp, but 
solemn, open, and public.” Agam ἴδ, 
Let that soul,” saith he, “ answer me, 
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75 Hom. 10, ad Monachos, [p. 586, 7. * Si levia 
sunt fortasse delicta ; verbi gratia, si homo vel 
in sermone, vel in aliqua reprehensibilt yoluntate, 
* si oculo peccavit, aut corde ; yerborum et cogi- 
tationum macule quotidiana oratione curande, 
et privata compunctione tergende sunt Si vero 
quisque conscientiam suam intus interrogans, 
τς facinus aliquod capitale commisit, aut si fidem 
“ς suam falso testimonio expugnavit ac prodidit, ac 
‘ sacrum veritatis nomen perjurii temeritate viola- 
‘vit; si velum baptismi vel tunicam et specio- 
sam virginitatis holosericam ceeno commaculati 
pudoris infecit ; si in semet ipso novum hominem 
nece hominis occidit ; si per augures et divinos 
atque incantatores captivum se Diabolo tradi- 
dit: hee atque hujusmodi commissa expiani 
ἐς penitus communi et mediocri vel secreta satis- 
factione non possunt, sed graves cause] gravi- 
ores et acriores ct publicas curas requirunt.” 

76 Hom. 8. ad Monach. [p. 585. “ Respondeat 
mihi illa anima, que peccatum suum confusi- 
one mortifera in conspectu fratrum 516 agnoscere 
erubuit, quomodo vitare debuisset ; quid faciet, 
cum ante tribunal divinum, cum ante czlestis 
militie fuerit prassentata consessum ?” 


«ες 


“ 


“ 
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“ which through pernicious shamefastness | 


“is now so abasht to acknowledge his sin 
“ in conspectu fratrum, before his brethren, 
“ as he should have been before abasht to 
*“ commit the same, what he will do in the 
“ presence of that Divine tribunal, where he 
“is to stand arraigned in the assembly of a 
“ glorious and celestial host ?” 

I will hereunto add but St. Ambrose’s 
testimony ; for the places which I might al- 
lege are more than the cause itself needeth. 
“ ‘There are many,” saith he 77, “ who fear- 
“ing the judgment that is to come, and 
“feeling inward remorse of conscience, 
“ when they have cflered themselves unto 
“ nenitency and are enjoined what they shall 
“do, give back for the enly scar which 
“they think that public supplication will 
“put them unto.” He speaketh of them 
which sought voluntarily to be penanced, 
and yet withdrew themselves from open 
confession, which they that were penitents 
for public crimes could not possibly have 
done, and therefore it cannot be said he 
meaneth any other than secret sinners in 
that place. 

Gennadius, a Presbyter of Marsiles, in his 
book touching Ecclesiastical Assertions, 
maketh but two kinds of confession necessa- 
ry: the one in private to God alone for 
smaller offences; the other open, when 
crimes committed are heinousand great ἴδ: 
“ Although,” saith he, “a man be bitten 
“ with the conscience Ρ of sin, let his will be 
“from thenceforward to sin no more; let 
“him, before he communicate, satisfy with 
“tears and prayers, and then putting his 
“trust in the mercy of Almighty God 
os ‘hanes wont is to yield unto godly con- 
“ fessions) let him boldly receive the sacra- 
“ment. ButI speak this of such as have 
“not burthened themselves with capital 
“sins: them I exhort to satisfy first by pub- 
“lic penance, that so being reconciled by 
“ the sentence of the priest, they may .com- 
“ municate safely with others.” 
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77 Lib. ii. de Peenitentia, c. 9. [‘ Plerique futuri 
“ supplicii metu, peccatorum suorum conscili, pe- 
τς nitentiam petunt ; et cum acceperint, publice 
* supplicationis revocantur pudore.” t. i. p. 
434. e.] 

78 Cap. 53. [‘ Quamvis quis peccato mordea- 
“ tur, peccandi non habeat cetero voluntatem, et 
* communicaturus satisfaciat lacrymis et oratio- 
ςς nibus, et confidens de Domini miseratione, qui 
ἐς peccata pie confessioni donare consuevit, acce- 
“ dat ad Eucharistiam intrepidus et securus. Sed 
“ hoc de illo dico quem capitalia et mortalia pec- 
τς cata non gravant ; nam quem mortalia crimina 
* post Baptismum commissa premunt hortor prius 
τὸ publica penitentia satisfacere, ct ita sacerdotis 
τς judicio reconciliatum communioni socian, si vult 
“non ad judicium et ad condemnationem sui 
« Eucharistiam precipere.”] 


Testimonics of St. Ambrose and Gennadius. 
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Thus still we hear of public confessions, 
although the crimes themselves discovered 
were not public ; we hear that the cause of 
such confessions was not the openness, but 
the greatness, of men’s offences ; finally, we 
hear that the same being now not held © by 
the church of Rome to be sacramental, 
were the only penitential confessions used 
in the Church for a long time, and esteem- 
ed as necessary remedies against sin. 

They which will find auricular confes- 
sions in St. Cyprian 7°, therefore, must seek 
out some other passage than that which 
Bellarmine allegeth; “ Whereas in smaller 
“faults which are not committed against 
“the Lord himself, there is a competent 
“time assigned unto penitency, and that 
“ confession is made, after that observa- 
“ tion 89 and trial had been had of the peni- 
“tent’s behaviour, neither may any commu- 
“nicate till the Bishop and clergy have 
“laid their hands upon him; how much 
“more ought all things to be warily and 
“ stayedly observed, according to the disci- 
“ pline of the Lord, in those most grievous 
“and extreme crimes.” St. Cyprian’s 
speech is against rashness in admitting 
idolaters to the holy Communion, before 
they had shewea sufficient repentance, 
considering that other offenders were forced 
to stay out their time, and that they made 
not their public confession, which was the 
last act of penitency, till their life and con- 
versation had been seen into, not with the 
eye of auricular scrutiny, but of pastoral 
observation, according to that in the coun- 
cil of Nice 51. where, thirteen years being set 
for the penitency of certain offenders, the 
severity of this decree is mitigated with spe- 
cial caution: “That in all such cases, the 
(( mind of the penitent and the manner of 
“ his repentance is to be noted, that as ma- 
“ny as with fear and tears and meekness, 
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79 Cypr. Epist. 12. [al. 17 ¢. 1. ap. Bellarmin. de 
Peenit. lib. iii. ὁ. 7. “ Cum in minoribus delictis, 
“ gue non in Dominum committuntur, peniten- 
tia agatur justo tempore, et exomologesis fiat, 
‘ inspecta vita ejus, qui agit peenitentiam, nec ad 
‘“‘ communicationem venire quis possit, nisi prius 
‘ ili ab Episcopo et Clero manus fuerit imposita, 
“ quanto magis in his gravissimis et extremis 
« delictis caute omnia et moderate secundum dis- 
“ ciplinam Domini observari oportet !” {. 1]. 39. 
ed. Fell.] re. 

80 « TInspecta vita ejus qui agit poenitentiam.” 

81 Cone. Nic. par. 2. ο. 12. ** Pro fide et con- 
« yersatione penitentium.” [ἐφ᾽ ἅπασι δὲ τούτοις 
προσήκει ἐξετάζειν τὴν προαίρεσιν καὶ τὸ εἶδος τῆς με- 
τανοίας. boot μὲν γὰρ καὶ φύβῳ καῖ δάκρυσι καὶ ὑπο- 
povn καὶ ἀγαθοεργίαις τὴν ἐπιστροφὴν ἔργῳ καὶ οὐ 
σχήματι ἐπἰδείκνυνται, οὗτοι πληρώσαντες τὸν χρόνον 
τὸν ὡρισμένον τῆς ἀκροάσεως εἰκότως τῶν εὐχῶν κοινω- 
νήσουσι' μετὰ τοῦ ἐξεῖναι τῳ ἐπισκόπῳ καὶ φιλανθρωπό- 
| τερόν τι περὶ αὐτῶν βουλεύσασθαι. t. uu. 36.] 
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. 80 Bellarmine’s Allegation from Cyprian answered. 


“and the exercise of good works, declared 
“ themselves to be converts indeed, and not 
“ in outward appearance only, towards them 
“the Bishop at his discretion might use 
“ more lenity.” If the council of Nice suf- 
fice not. let Gratian, the founder of the 
Canon Law, expound Cyprian, who shew- 
eth 55 that the stint of time in penitency is 
either to be abridged or enlarged, as the 
penitent’s faith and behaviour shall give 
occasion. “1 have easilier found out men,” 
saith St. Ambrose 85, “able to keep them- 
“ selves free from crimes, than conformable 
“to the rules which in penitency they 
“should observe.” St. Gregory Bishop of 
Nyse complaineth and inveigheth bitterly 
against them, who in the time of their pen- 
itency lived even as they had done always 
before 86; “ Their countenance as cheerful, 
“ their attire as neat, their diet as costly, 
“and their sleep as secure as ever, their 
“ worldly business purposely followed, to 
“exile pensive thoughts from their minds, 
“repentance pretended, but indeed nothing 
“ less exprest :” these were the inspections 
of life whereunto St. Cyprian alludeth ; as 
for auricular examinations he knew them 
not. 

[7.] * Were the Fathers then without 
use of private confession as long as public 
was in use? Laffirm no such thing. The 
first and ancientest that mentioneth this con- 
fession is Origen, by whom it may seem 
that men, being loth to present rashly 
themselves and their faults unto the view of 
the whole Church, thought it best to unfold 
first their minds to some one special man of 
the clergy, which might either help them 
himself, or refer them to an higher court, 
if need were. “Be therefore circum- 
“ spect,” saith Origen 85, “in making choice 
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82 * De Pcenitent. dist. i. cap. Mensuram. [in 
Corp. Jur. Can. p. 368. “ Mensuram temporis in 
“ agenda peenitentia idcirco non satis aperte pre- 
“ figunt canones pro uno quoque crimine, ut de 
“ singulis dicant qualiter unumquodque emendan- 
«“ dum sit, sed magis in arbitrio sacerdotis intelli- 
 gentis relinquendum statuunt, quia apud Deum 
“non tam valet mensura temporis quam do- 
“ Joris.” ] 

83 Ambros. de Penitentia, lib. i. cap. 10. [““ Fa- 
“ cilius inveni qui innocentiam servaverint quam 
“ qui congrue egerint peenitentiam.” t. i. 436.] 

84 Greg. Nyss. Orat. in eos qui alios acerbe judi- 
cant. [tom. il. p. 136. ed. Par. 1638. ‘* Eadem in 
‘‘ yultu hilaritas, idem in corporis cultu victuque 
* splendor. Somno ad satietatem usque indulge- 
“mus, negotiis et occupationibus animo sedulita- 
“tis oblivionem injicimus, penitenti® nomen 
“ inane duntaxat, et nullis expressum factis reti- 
“‘ nemus.”’| 

85 Origen. in Psal. xxxvii. [Hom. ii. δ. 6. “ Cir- 
“ cumspice diligentius cui debeas confiteri pecca- 


* The heading of the last note inserted here. D. 
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“ of the party to whom thou meanest to con- 
“fess thy sin; know thy physician before 
“ thou use him: if he find thy malady such 
“ as needeth to be made public, that others 
“ may be the better by it, and thyself soon- 
‘er helpt, his counsel must be obeyed and 
“ followed.” 

That which moved sinners thus volunta- 
rily to detect themselves both in private and 
in public, was fear to receive with other 
Christian men the mysteries of heavenly 
grace, till God’s appointed stewards and 
ministers did judge them worthy. It is in 
this respect that St. Ambrose findeth fault 
with certain men which sought imposition 
of penance, and were not willing to wait 
their time, but would be presently admitted 
communicants. ‘ Such people,” saith he * 
‘do seek, by so rash and preposterous de- 
“ sires, rather to bring the priest into bonds 
“than to loose themselves.” In this res- 
pect it is that St. Augustine hath likewise 
said 57, “ When the wound of sin is so wide, 
“ and the disease so far gone, that the me- 
“ dicinable body and bloed of our Lord may 
“not be touched, men are by the Bishop’s 
“ authority to sequester themselves from the 
‘ altar, till such time as they have repented, 
“and be after reconciled by the same au- 
“ thority.” 

Furthermore, because the knowledge 
how to handle our own sores is no vulgar 
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“tum tuum. Proba prius medicum, eui debeas 
ἐς causam languoris exponere, ... ut ita demum si 
“quid ille dixerit, qui se prius et eruditum medi- 
“ cum ostenderit et misericordem, si quid consilil 
« dederit, facias, et sequaris, si intellexerit, et prae- 
“ viderit talem esse languorem tuum qui in con- 
ἐς ventu totius Ecclesie exponi debeat et curari, 
“‘ex quo fortassis et ceteri edificari poterunt, et 
“ tu ipse facile sanari, multa hoc deliberatione, et 
“ satis periti medici illus consilio procurandum 
“ est.” t. 1]. 688.] 

86 Ambros. de Peenitentia, lib. ii. cap. 9. ‘ Hi 
“non tam se solvere cupiunt quam Sacerdotem 
“ ligare.” 

87 Aug. in Hom. de Penit. [Serm. 351. c. 4. 
« Ab ipsa mente talis sententia proferatur, ut se 
τ indignum homo judicet participatione corporis et 
“ sanguinis Domini: ut qui separari a regno ce- 
« Jorum timet per ultimam sententiam summi Ju- 
“dicis, per ecclesiasticam disciplinam a sacra- 
“mento celestis panis interim separetur. . ..Cum 
ΚΕ ipse in se protulerit severissime medicine, sed 
““tamen medicine sententiam, veniat ad antistie 
“ tes, per quos illi in Ecclesia claves ministran- 
“tur ; et tanquam bonus jam incipiens esse filius, 
““maternorum membrorum ordine custodito, a 
“* prepositis sacramentorum accipiat satisfactionis 
“sue modum.” tom. y. 1356, 1359. Hooker 
quotes from the Decret. Gratian. de Peenit. dist. 
i. 6. “τη actione.” 
‘* cati, atque impetus morbi, ut medicamenta cor- 
“poris et sanguinis Domini differenda sint, auc- 
“ toritate antistitis debet se quisque ab altari re- 
“movere ad agendam penitentiam, et eadem 
“ auctoritate reconciliari.” col. 1673. ed. Lugd 
1572.] 


“ Cum tanta est plaga pec- - 
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and common art, but we either carry towards | 
ourselves for the most part an over-soft 
and gentle hand, fearful of touching too 
near the quick; or else, endeavouring not 
to be partial, we fall into timorous scrupu- 
fosities, and sometimes into those extreme 
discomforts of mind, from which we hardly 
do ever liftup our heads again; men thought 
it the safest way to disclose their secret 
faults, and to crave imposition of penance 
from them whom our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath left in his Church to be spiritual and 
ghostly physicians, the guides and _ pastors 
of redeemed souls, whose office doth not 
only consist in general persuasions unto 
amendment of life, but also in the private 
particular cure of diseased minds. 

Howsoever the Novatianists presume to 
plead against the Church, saith Salvianus 88, 
that “every man ought to be his own peni- 
“tentiary, and that it is a part of our duty 
“ to exercise, but not of the Church’s autho- 
* rity to impose or prescribe repentance ;” 
the truth is otherwise, the best and strong- 
est of us may need in such cases direction : 
“ What doth the Church in giving penance, 
“but shew the remedies which sin requir- 
“eth? or what do we in receiving the 
“ same, but fulfil her precepts? what else 
“but sue unto God with tears and fasts, 
“that his merciful ears may be opened ?” 

St. Augustine’s exhortation is directly to 
the same purpose ; “®° Let every man while 
“he hath time judge himself, and change 
“ his life of his own accord; and when this 
“is resolved upon, let him from the dispo- 
“sers of the holy sacrameuts °° learn in 
“ what manner he is to pacify God’s dis- 
* pleasure.” 

But the greatest thing which made men 
forward and willing upon their knees to con- 
fess whatsoever they had committed against 
God, and in no wise to be withheld from the 
same with any fear of disgrace, con- 
tempt or obloquy, which might ensue, was 
their fervent desire to be helped and as- 


88 Hom. de Peenit. Ninivit. [Bibl. Patr. Col. t. v. 
par. 1. p. 569. “ Dicit Novatianus, ‘ Penitentiam 
“Ἐς agere debeo, non accipere ; necessaria mihi non 
« est vel admonitio velintercessio sacerdotis.’ Non 
“ita est. Nam Deus qui erudiendis peccatoribus 
ἐς per prophetam adjutona procurat, neminem sibi 
“ per se sufficere posse confirmat. Errant itaque 
ἐς qui inter dantem et accipientem velut corporale 
«ς jntervenire arbitrantur officium. Quid est enim 


« dare, nisi remedia demonstrare peccatis? Quid 
“ est accipere, nisi obedire praceptis, lacrymis et 
* jejuniis interpellare miserationis auditum 1] 

89 Aug. Hom. de Peenit. [i. Serm. 351, c. 4. 
δ. 9.] citatur a Grat. [de Penit.] dist. 1. ¢. 
judicet. 

90 [« Judicet ergo seipsum homo in istis volun- 
tate, dum potest, et mores conyertat in melius : 
“....et tanquam bonus incipiens esse....] a 
‘* prepositis sacramentorum accipiat satisfactionis 
* suse modum.” 
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sisted with the prayers of God’s saints. 
Wherein as St. James *! doth exhort unto 
mutual confession, alleging this only for a 
reason, that just men’s dévout prayers are 
of great avail with God; so it hath been 
heretofore the use of penitents for that in- 
tent to unburthen their minds, even to pri- 
vate persons, and to crave their prayers. 
Whereunto Cassianus alluding, counsel- 
leth 59. “ That if men possest with dulness 
“of spirit be themselves unapt to do that 
“which is required, they should in meek 
“affection seek health at the least by good 
“ and virtuous men’s prayers unto God for 
“them.” And to the same effect Gregory, 
Bishop of Nyss 33: “ Humble thyself; and 
“take unto thee such of thy brethren as 
“are of one mind, and do bear kind affec- 
“ tion towards thee, that they may together 
“mourn and labour for thy deliverance. 
“ Shew me thy bitter and abundant tears, 
“that I may blend mine own with them.” 
But because of all men there is or should be 
none in that respect more fit for troubled 
and distressed minds to repair unto than 
God’s ministers, he proceedeth further 94: 
“ Make the priest, as a father, partaker of 
“thy aflictiont and grief; be bold to im- 
“part unto him the things that are most 
“ secret, he will have care both of thy safe- 
“ty and of thy credit.” 

“ Confession,” saith Leo 35, “is first to be 
“ offered to God, and then to the priest, as 
“one to which maketh supplication for the 
“sins of penitent offenders.” Suppose we 
that men would ever have been easily 
drawn, much less of their own accord have 
come unto public confession, whereby they 
knew they should sound the trumpet of 
their own disgrace; would they willingly 
have done this, which naturally all men are 
loth to do, but for the singular trust and 
confidence which they had in the public 
prayers of God’s Church? “ Let thy moth- 
“er the Church weep for thee,” saith St. 
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91 James vy. 16. 

98 Cassian. coll. 20. c. 8. [7. Bibl. Patr. Col. t. v. 
pars il. 207. E. “ Si te fragilem fecerit quelibet 
*‘ mentis ignavia, oratione saltem atque interces- 
“ sione sanctorum remedia vulneribus tuis humil- 
** itatis affectu submissus implora.’’] 

93 Greg. Nyss. Orat. in eos qui alios acerbe judi- 
cant, [t. ii. p. 137. “ Afflige te, fratresque beneyo- 
‘los atque unanimes adhibe, qui simul doleant, 
“‘ adjumentoque sint, ut libereris. Ostende mihi 
‘“* amaras atque uberes lacrymas tuas, ut meas ego 
“ quoque commisceam.” ed. Paris, 1638. This 
homily has not been published in Greek.] 

94 [Ibid.] 

95 Leo i. Ep. 7,8. [al. 136, t. i. 718, ed. Ques- 
nel.] ad Epise. Campan. citat. a Grat. de Poen. ἃ, 
l.c. sufficit. [* Suflicit illa confessio, que pri- 
“ mum Deo offertur, tum etiam sacerdoti, qui pro 
“ delictis peenitentium precator accedit.”] 


82 Penitentiaries, how abolished in the Greek Church. [Boox VY, 


* Ambrose %, let her wash and bathe thy | “ shall win the more to repentance, if the 
“fhalts with her tears: our Lord doth love | “ consciences of sinners be not emptied into 
® that many should become suppliants for| “the people’s ears.” And to this only 
“one.” In like sort, long before him, Ter- | cause doth Sozomen 35 impute the change 
tullian °7, “ Some few assembled make a} which the Grecians made, by ordaining 
* Chureh, and the Church is as Christ him-| throughout all churches certain peniten- 
“self; when thou dost therefore put forth} tiaries to take the conlessions, and appoint 
“thy hands to the knees of thy brethren, | the penances of secret offenders. Socrates! 
*thou touchest Christ, it is Christ unto! (forthisalsomay be true that more induce- 
* whom thou arta suppliant; so when they | ments than one did set forward an altera- 
“your out their tears over them, it is| tion so generally made) affirmeth the Gre- 
“even Christ that taketh compassion; | cians (and not unlikely) to have especially 
* Christ which prayeth when they pray:| respected therein the occasion, which the 
“neither can that be easily denied, for} Novatianists took at the multitude of public 
“ which the Son is himself contented to be-| penitents, to insult over the discipline of the 
* cone a suitor.” Church, against which they still cried out 
[S.]" Whereas in these considerations | wheresoever they had time and _ place, 
thereiore voluntary penitents had been long | “ *He that sheweth sinners favour, doth 
accustomed, for great and grievous crimes, | “ but teach the innocent to sin.” And there- 
though secret, yet openly both to repent} fore they themselves admitted no man to 
and confess, as the canons of ancient disci-| their communion upon any repentance, 
pline required ; the Greek church first, and | which once was known to have offended 
in process of time the Latin altered this or-| after baptism, making sinners thereby not 
der, judging it sufficient and more conve-| the fewer, but the closer and the more ob- 
nient that such offenders should do pen-| durate, how fair soever their pretence might 
ance and make confession in private only. | seem. 
The cause why the Latins did, Leodeclar-| [9.7 ¥ The Grecian’s canon for some one 
eth, saying, “35 Although that ripeness of | presbyter in every Church to undertake the 
“faith be commendable, which for the fear| charge of penitency, and to receive their 
*of God doth not fear to incur shame be-| voluntary confessions which had sinned af- 
“fore all men; yet because every one’s| ter baptism, continued in force for the 
“erimes are not such, that it can be tree] space of about some hundred years 3, till 
“mand safe for them to make publication of | Nectarius, and the bishops of churches un- 
“all things wherein repentance is necessa-| der him, began a second alteration, abol- 
“py; let a custom so unfit to be kept be ab- | ishing even that confession which their pen- 
© rowated, lest many forbear to use the re-| itentiaries took in private. There came to 
“medies of penitency, whilst they cither| the penitentiary of the Church of Constan- 
“blush or are afraid to acquaint their ene- | tinople a certain gentlewoman 4, and to him 
“ mies with those acts for which the laws 
“may take hold upon them. Besides it| vix. D. 


uy. D. 


99 [1. H. vii. 16. ἐν τῳ παραιτεῖσθαι συνομολογεῖν 
τὴν ἁμαρτίαν χρεῶν, φορτικὸν, ὡς εἰκὸς, ἐξ ἀρχῆς τοῖς 
ἱερεῦσιν ἔδοξεν, ὡς ἕν θεάτρῳ ὑπὸ μάρτυρι τῳ πλήθει 
τῆς ἐκκλησίας τὰς ἁμαρτίας ἐξαγγέλλειν" πρεσβύτερον 
δὲ τῶν ἄριστα πολιτευομένων ἐχέμυθόν τε καὶ ἔμφρονα, 


9 Ambros. lib. ii. de Pornit. c. 10. [““ Fleat Ξ 
“te Mater Ecclesia, et culpam tuam lacrymis 
“lavet ; videat te Christus merentem, ut dea, 
«“ Beati tristes,quia gaudchitis. Amat ut pro uno 
“ multi rogent.” t. ii. p. 436.] | 

97'Tertull. de Panit. [c. 10. “ In uno et altero 
“ Ecclesia est, Ecelesia vero Christus. Ergo cum 
“tead fratrum genua protendis, Christum con- 
“ tractas, Christum exoras. A%que illi cum super 
“te lacrymas agunt, Christus patitur, Christus 
“ Patrem deprecatur. Facile impretratur semper, | ἔχει καὶ δ αὐτοὺς μᾶλλον τοῦτ᾽ ἐπινοηθῆναι τὸ ἔργον, 
ae quod Filius postulat.” ] μὴ θελήσαντας κοινωνῆσαι, τοῖς ἐπὶ τῷ διωγμῳ Rents 


ἐπὶ τοῦτο τετάχασιν" ὦ δὴ προσίοντες οἱ ἡμαρτηκότες, 
τὰ βεβιωμένα ὡμολύγουν. ὃ δὲ, πρὸς τὴν ἑκάστου ἁμαρ- 
τιαν, ὅ, τι χρὴ ποιῆσαι ἣ ἐκτίσαι ἐπιτίμιον θεὶς, ἀπέλυε, 
παρὰ σφῶν αὐτῶν τὴν δίκην εἰσπραξομένους.] 

! [Rather Nicephorus, referring apparently to 
Socrates. His words are, (lib. xii. 6. 28.) Navari- 
ανοῖς οὐδεμία περὶ τούτου ἔστι σπουδή. λύγος γε μὴν 


e = Leo i. Ep. ΠΣ 8. Ee Quamvis plenitudo fidei ἁμνησαμένοις, ἔπειτα μεταμεληθεῖσιν" of γὰρ τηνικάδε 
videatur esse laudabilis, que propter Dei timo- | ἐπίσκοποι τῳ Navirov ἀντιφερύμενοι δόγματι τὸν ἐπὶ 
“rem apud homines crubescere non veretur : ta-} τῶν μετανοούντων πρεσβύτερον ep’ ἑκάστη ἐκκλησίᾳ κα- 
“men quia non omnium hujusmodi sunt peveata | τέστησιν, τῳ ἐκκλησιαστίκῳ κανόνι ἑπόμενοι 6 
“ut ca que penitentiam poscunt non timeant 2 Facinoris viam monstrat innoxiis, qui nocenti- 
“publicare, removeatur tam improbabilis consuc- | bus post seclera blanditur. [from D.] 
“tudo, ne multi a penitentie# remediis arceantur,| 3 [From the schism of Novatian, cire. A. D. 
“dum aut erubescunt aut metuunt inimicis suis | 253, to the episcopate of Nectarius, cire. 391.] 
«* sua facta reserari, quibus possint legum consti- 4 (Soc. v. 19. γυνή τις τῶν εὐγενῶν προσῆλθε τῷ 
“ tutione percelli. .. Tune enim demum plures ad |} ἐπὶ τῆς μετανοίας πρεσβυτέρῳ καὶ κατὰ μέρος ἐξομολο- 
“ penitentiam poterunt provocari, si populi auribus } γεῖται τὰς ἁμαρτίας, ἃς ἐπεπράχει μετὰ τὸ βάπτισμα" 
“ non publicetur conscientia confitentis.” Ep. 136. | ὁ δὲ zpecBircans παρήγγειλε τὴ γυναικὶ νηστεύειν καὶ 
ΕἸ 1191] συνεχῶς εὔχεσθαι, ἵνα σὺν τῇ buodoyia καί ἔργον τι 


Ch. iv. 10.] Confession abolished, a 
she made particular confession of her faults 
committed after baptism, whom thereupon 
he advised to continue in fasting and pray- 
er, that as with tongue she had acknowl- 
edged her sins, so there might appear in her 
likewise some work worthy of repentance. 
But the gentlewoman goeth forward, and 
detecteth herself of a crime, whereby they 
were forced to disrobe an ecclesiastical per- 
son, that is, to degrade a deacon of the same 
Church. When the matter by this mean 
came to public notice, the people were ina 
kind of tumult offended 5, not only at that 
which was done, but much more, because 
the Church should thereby endure open in- 
famy and scorn. The clergy perplexed 
and altogether doubtful what way to take, 
till one Eudemon, born in Alexandria, but 
at that time a priest in the church of Con- 
stantinople, considering that the cause of 
voluntary confession, whether public or pri- 
vate, was especially to seek the Church’s 
aid, as hath been before declared, lest men 
should either not communicate with others, 
or wittingly hazard their souls, if so be they 
did communicate, and that the inconve- 
nience which grew to the whole Church 
was otherwise exceeding great, but espe- 
cially grievous by means of so manifold of- 
fensive detections, which must needs be 
continually more, as the world did itself 
wax continually worse (for antiquity, to- 
gether with the gravity and severity there- 
of (saith Sozomen ®,) had already begun by 


δεικνύειν ἔχη τῆς μετανοίας ἄξιον. ἡδὲ γυνὴ προβαί- 


νουσα καὶ ἀλλὸ πταῖσμα ἑαυτῆς κατηγόρει" ἕλεγε γὰρ, 
ὡς εἴη συγκαθευδήσας aitn τῆς ἐκκλησίας διάκονος. 
Soz. vi 16. προσταχθεῖσα παρὰ τούτου τοῦ πρεσβυ- 
τέρου νηστεύειν καὶ τὸν Θεὸν ἱκετεύειν, τούτου χάριν 
ἐν τη ἐκκλησίᾳ διατρίβουσα, ἐκπεπορνεῦσθαι παρ᾽ ἀν- 
δρὸς διακόνου κατεμήνυσεν. By this latter account it 
appears not only that the exposure gave offence, 
but also that the method of penance prescribed in 
the case led toa new crime. Such is the con- 
struction put on the words of Sozomen by Nice- 
phorus, E. H. xii. 28, and in Hist. Tripart. ix. 35, 
as also by Valesius in his note on the place of 
Socrates. | 

5 [E. H. v. 19. ἠγανάκτουν γὰρ οὐ μόνον ἐπὶ τῳ 
γενομένῳ, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι καὶ τὴ ἐκκλησίᾳ βλασφημίαν ἡ πρᾶξις 
καὶ ὕβριν προὐξένησεν. διασυρομένων δὲ ἐκ τούτου τῶν 
ἱερωμένων ἀνδρῶν, Εὐδαίμων τις τῆς ἐκκλησίας πρεσ- 
Bérepos, ᾿Αλὲξανδρεὺς τὸ γένος, γνωμην τῳ ἐπισκόπῳ 
δίδωσι Néxrapic περιελεῖν μὲν τὸν ἐπὶ τῆς μετανοίας 
πρεσβύτερον, συγχωρῆσαι δὲ ἕκαστον τῳ ἰδίῳ συνειδό- 
τι τῶν μυστηρίων μετέχειν" οὕτω γὰρ μόνως ἔχειν 
τὴν ἐκκλησίας τὸ ἀβλασφήμητον. This statement, 
made by Socrates of the cause of the abolition of 
the office of penitentiary in the time of Nectarius, 
Hooker seems to have referred to its establishment 
in the third century.] 

6 Ubi supr. ἤδη τῆς ἀρχαιότητος, οἶμαι, και τῆς κατ᾽ 
αὐτὴν σεμνότητος καὶ ἀκριβεὶας, εἰς ἀδιάφορον καὶ ἡμε- 
λημένον ἦθος κατὰ μικρὸν διολισθαίνειν ἀρξαμένης" ἐπεὶ 
πρύτέρον, ὡς ἡγοῦμαι, μείω τὰ ἁἅμαρτηματα ἦν, ὑπό τε 
αἴδοῦς τῶν ἐξαγγελλόντων τὰς σφῶν αὐτῶν πλημμε- 
λείας, καὶ ὑπὸ ἀκριβείας τῶν ἐπὶ τοῦτο τεταγμένον κρι- 
τῶν. 
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little and little to degenerate into loose and 
careless living, whereas before offences 
were less, partly through bashfalness in 
them which opened ¥ their own faults, and 
partly by means of their great austerity 
which sate * as judges in this business); 
these things Eudwmon having weighed 
with himself, resolved easily the mind of 
Nectarius, that the penitentiaries’ office 
must be taken away, and for participation 
in God’s holy mysteries every man be left 
to his own conscience; which was, as he 
thought, the only mean to free the Church 
from danger of obloquy and disgrace. 
“Thus much,” saith Socrates 7, “I am the 
“ bolder to relate, because I received it from 
“Kudemon’s own mouth, to whom my ¥ 
“answer was at that time ; Whether your 
“counsel, sir, have been for the Church’s 
“ good, or otherwise, God knoweth: but I 
“see you have given occasion, whereby we 
“shall not now any more reprehend one 
“another’s faults, nor observe that apostol- 
“ie precept, which saith, Have no fellow- 
“ship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
“but rather be ye also reprovers of them.” 
With Socrates, Sozomen ὃ both agreeth in 
the occasion of abolishing penitentiaries ; 
and moreover testifieth also, that in his 
time, living with the younger Theodosius, 
the same abolition did still continue, and 
that the bishops had in a manner every 
where followed the example given them 
by Nectarius. 

[10.] * Wherefore to implead the truth 
of this history, Cardinal Baronius allegeth 
that Socrates, Sozomen and Eudemon 
were all Novationists ; and that they falsi- 
fy in saying (for so they report,) that as 
many as held the consubstantial being of 
Christ, gave their assent to the abrogation 
of the forerehearsed canon. The sum is, 
he would have it taken for a fable, and the 
world to be persuaded that Nectarius did. 


never any such thing 3. Why then should 


Ymine E. 
zx. D. 


w open E. 
x thought Εἰ. 


7 (Soer. Hist. Eccles. lib. y. cap. 19, fin. ταῦτα 
παρὰ τοῦ Εὐδαίμονος ἀκοῦσας ἐγὼ τὴ γραφη τηδε παρα- 
δοῦναι ἐθάῤῥησα' ἐγὼ δὲ πρὸς τὸν Eddaipova πρύτερον 
ἔφην" ἡ συμβουλή σου, ὦ πρεσβύτερε, εἰ συνήνεγκεν TH 
ἐκκλησίᾳ ἢ εἰ μὴ, Θεὸς ἂν εἰδείη ὁρῶ δὲ ὅτι πρόφασιν 
παρέσχε τοῦ μὴ ἐλέγχειν ἀλλήλων τὰ ἁμαρτήματα, 
μηδὲ φυλάττειν τὸ τοῦ ᾿Αποστόλου παράγγελμα τὸ 
λέγον, μηδὲ συγκοινοινεῖτε τοῖς ἔργοις τοῖς ἀκάρποις 
τοῦ σκότους, μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ ἐλέγχετε.] 

8 [Sozom. Hist. Eccles. |. vil. ο. 16. επηκολούθη- 
σαν δὲ σχεδὸν οἱ πανταχοῦ ἐπίσκοποι... καὶ ἐξ ἐκεί- 
νου τοῦτο κρατοῦν διέμεινεν | 

9“ Tanta hee Socrati testanti prestanda est 
* fides, quanta ceteris hereticis de suis dogmati- 
‘“‘ bus tractantibus ; quippe Novatianus secta cum 
“ fuerit, quam vere ac sincere hee scripserit ad- 
“ versus penitentiam in Eeclesia administrari so- 
“ litam, quemlibet puto posse facile judicare.” 
Baron. tom. i. ann. Chr. ὅθ. [c. 26.] 
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Socrates first and afterwards Sozomen 
publish it? To please their pew-fellows, 
the disciples of Novatian. A poor gratifi- 
cation, and they very silly friends, that 
would take lies for good turns. For the 
more acceptable the matter was, being 
deemed true, the less they must needs 
Ἔν ας they found the contrary) either cre- 

it or affect him, which had deceived them. 
Notwithstanding we know that joy and 
gladness rising from false information, do 
not only make men forward? to believe 
that which they first hear, but also apt to 
scholie upon it, and to report as true what- 
soever they wish were true. But so far is 
Socrates from any such purpose, that the 
fact of Nectarius, which others did both like 
and follow, he doth both » disallow and re- 
prove. His speech to Kudemon, before 
set down, is proof sufficient that he writeth 
nothing but what was famously known to 
all, and what himself did wish had been 
otherwise. As for Sozomen’s correspon- 
dence © with heretics, having shewed to 
what end the Church did first ordain peni- 
tentiaries, he addeth immediately, that No- 
vatianists, which had no care οἵ repent- 
ance, could have no need of this office 19, 
Are these the words of a friend or an ene- 
my? Besides, in the entrance of that whole 
narration !!, “ Not to sin,” saith he, “at all, 
“would require a nature more divine than 
“ ours is: but God hath commanded to par- 
“don sinners; yea, although they trans- 
“ gress and offend often.” Could there be 
any thing spoken more directly opposite to 
the doctrine of Novatian ? 

EKudemon was presbyter under Nectari- 
us. To Novatianists the Emperor gave lib- 
erty of using their religion quietly by them- 
selves, under a bishop of their own, even 
within the city, for that they stood with the 


8 50 forward E. b both om. E. 
¢ corresponding ΕΣ. 


« Sozomenum eandem prorsus causam foyisse 
“ certum est.” Ibid. 

“ Nec Eudemonem illum alium quam Novyati- 
ane secte hominem fuisse credendum est.” Ibid. 
[e. 27.] 

«ς Sacerdos ille mento a Nectario est gradu 
“ amotus officioque depositus, quo facto Novatiani 
“ (ut mos est hereticorum) quamcunque licet.le- 
“ vem, ut sinceris dogmatibus detrahant, accipere 
‘* ausi occasionem, non tantum Presbyterum pe- 
“ nitentiarium in ordinem redactum, sed et peeni- 
“ tentiam ipsam una cum eo fuisse proscriptam, 
“ calumniose admodum conclamarunt, cum ta- 
“men illa potius theatralis ΠΟΤῚ interdum solita 
“ confessio peccatorum fuerit abrogata.” Ibid. 
[e. 34.] 

10[Ubi supr. Navariavots μὲν, bis οὐ λόγος pe- 
Tavotas, οὐδὲν τούτου ἐδέησεν. 

(Lib. vii. cap. 16. τὸ μὴ παντελῶς ἁμαρτεῖν θειο- 
τέρας ἢ κατὰ ἄνθρωπον ἐδεῖτο φύσεως" μεταμελουμένοις 
δὲ καὶ πολλάκις ἁμαρτάνουσι συγγνώμην νέμειν ὃ Θεὸς 
παρεκελεύσατο. 


Intrinsic Weakness of Baronius’s Argument. 


[Boox VI. 


Church in defence of the Catholic faith 
against all other heretics besides’, Had 
therefore Eudeemon favoured their heresy, 
their camps were not pitched so far off, but 
he might at all times have found easy ac- 
cess unto them. Is there any man that 
lived with him, and hath touched him that 
way? if not, why suspect we him more 
than Nectarius ? 

Their report touching Grecian catholie 
bishops, who gave approbation to that 
which was done, and did also the like them- 
selves in their own churches, we have no 
reason to discredit, without some manifest 
and clear evidence brought against tt. For 
of Catholic bishops, no likelihood but that 
their greatest respect to Nectarius, a man 
honoured in those parts no less than the 
Bishop of Rome himself in the western 
churches brought them both easily and, 
speedily unte conformity with him; Arians, 
Eunomians, Apollinarians, and the rest 
that stood divided from the Church, held, 
their penitentiaries as before. Novatian- 
ists from the beginning had never any, be- 
cause their opinion touching penitency was. 
against the practice of the Church therein, 
and a cause why they severed themselves 
from the Church: so that the very state of 
things as they then stoed, giveth great 
show of probability to his speech, who hath 
affirmed 13, “That they only which held 
“the Son consubstantial with the Father, 
“and Novatianists which joined with them 
“in the same opinion, had no penitentiaries 
“in their churches, the rest retained them.” 

By this it appeareth therefore how Ba- 
ronius, finding the relation plain, that Nec- 
tarius did abolish even those private secret 
confessions, which the people had before 
been accustomed to make to him that was 
penitentiary, laboureth what he may to dis- 
credit the authors of the report, and to 
leave it imprinted in men’s minds, that 
whereas Nectarius did but abrogate publie 
confession, Nevatianists have maliciously 
forged the abolition of private. As if the 
odds between these two were so great in 
the balance of their judgment, which 
equally hated and contemned both ; or, as 
if it were not more clear than light, that 
the first alteration which established peni- 
tentiaries took away the burthen of public 
confession in that kind of penitents, and 
therefore the second must either abrogate 
private, or nothing. 


12 [Soer. v. 10. ὃ βασιλεὺς (Theodosius) θαυμάσας 
αὐτῶν τὴν περὶ τοὺς οἰκείους κατὰ τὴν πέστιν δμόνοιαν, 
νόμῳ ἐκέλευε τῶν μὲν οἰκείων κρατεῖν ἀδεῶς εὐκτηρίων 
τύπων, ἔχειν δὲ καὶ προνόμια τὰς ἐκκλησίας αὐτῶν 
ἅπερ καὶ οἱ τῆς αὐτοῦ πίστεως ἔχουσιν.) 

13 Socrat. Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 19 *.[ μόνοι οἱ τοῦ 
‘Offoovciov ρονὴματος, kat οἱ rodrots κατὰ τὴν πίστιν 
δμόφρονες Navariavot, τὸν ἐπὶ τῆς peravoias πρεσβῦ-᾿ 
τερον παρητήσαντο. 


* This reference not in D. 


Ch. iv. 11.] 


[11.] “Cardinal Bellarmine therefore find- 
ing that against the writers of the history 
it is but in vain to stand upon so doubtful 
terms and exceptions, endeavoureth might- 
ily to prove, even by their report, no other 
confession taken away than public, which 
penitentiaries. used in private to impose 
upon public offenders'4. “For why? It 
“js,” saith he, “very certain, that the name 
“of penitents in the Fathers’ writings sig- 
“nifieth only public penitents; certain, that 
“to hear the confessions of the rest was 
“more than one could possibly have done ; 
“certain, that Sozomen, to shew how the 
“atin Church retained in his*time what 
“the Greek had clean cast off, declareth 
“the whole order of public penitency used 
“in the Church of Rome, but of private he 
“maketh no mention.” And, in these con- 
siderations, Bellarmine will have it the 
meaning both of Socrates and of ‘Sozo- 
men, that the former episcopal constitution, 
which first did erect penitentiaries, could 
not concern any other offenders, than such 
as publicly had sinned after baptism: that 
only they were prohibited to come to the 
holy communion, except they did first in 
secret confess all their sins to the peniten- 
tiary, by his appointment openly acknowl- 
edge their open crimes, and do public pe- 
nance for them; that whereas, before No- 
vatian’s uprising, no man was constrainable 
to confess publicly any sin, this canon en- 


ax. D. f of om. D. 


14 Bellarm. de Peenit. lib. 11. c. 14. [p. 1399, 
1400.] “ Apud veteres nomine penitentium, soli 
« publici peenitentes, intelligi solebant.” 

* Nullo modo fier potuit, ut unus presbyter sat- 
“ jsfaceret tante multitudini, quantam Constanti- 
“ nopoli, vel in allis civitatibus, peenitentiae reme- 
« dio indigebat : non igitur omnes eum Presbyte- 
“rum adire cogebantur, sed i solum, qui peeni- 
“ὁ tentiam publicam suscipiebant.” 

“ Sozomenus, ubi disertis verbis affrmasset, 
* constitutionem de Presbytero peenitentiali, quam 
“ prisei Episcopi invexerant, et Nectarius postea 
* Constantinopoli abrogaverat, Rome potissimum 
“ accurate servari ; continuo explicare ccepit ri- 
“tum peenitentie publice, que Rome suo tem- 
“‘ pore servabatur : igitur constitutio illa ad solos 
« peenitentes publicos pertinebat.” 

“ Colligimus, constitutionem Episcoporum, de 
« qua historici loquuntur, id solum compiexam, ut 
«* qui publice lapsi essent post Baptismum, ji ad 
“ς sacram Eucharistiam non accederent, nisi Pres- 
“ὁ bytero peenitentiario privatim omnia peccata sua. 
“ confessi essent, et deinde ad ejus arbitrium pub- 
“lice coram cetu Ecclesie peceata publica de- 
“ texissent, et peenitentiam publicam egissent.... 
** Ante exortam heresin Novati, nemo cogebatur 
“ certum Presbyterum adire, neque peccata ulla 
 publice confiteri....Caterum post Novati here- 
“ sin excitatam, placuit Episccpis aliquid addere, 
“ne Novatiani Catholicos reprehendere possent 
“quod nimis facile lapsos ad communionem ad- 
 mitterent.”] 


Bellarmine’s Construction inadmissible. 
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forced public offenders thereunto, till such 
time as Nectarius thought good to extin- 
guish the practice thereof. 

Let us examine therefore these subtile and 
fine conjectures, whether they be able to hold 
the touch. “It seemed good,” saith Socrates, 
“to put down the office of these priests 
“which had charge of penitency '5 ;” what 
charge that was, the kinds of penitency 
then usual must make manifest. There is 
often speech in the Fathers’ writings, in 
their books frequent mention of penitency, 
exercised within the chambers of our own 
heart, and seen of God, and not communi- 
cated to any other, the whole charge of 
which penitency is imposed of God, and 
doth rest upon the sinner himself. But if 
penitents in secret being guilty of crimes 
whereby they knew they had made them- 
selves unfit guests for the table of our Lord, 
did seek direction for their better perform- 
ance of that which should set them clear; 
it was in this case the Penitentiary’s office 
to take their confessions, to advise them the 
best way he could for their soul’s good, to 
admonish them, to counsel them, but not to 
lay upon them more than private penance. 
As for notorious wicked persons, whose 
crimes were known, to convent 5, judge, and 
punish them, was the office of the ecclesias- 
tical consistory; Penitentiaries had their 
institution to another end. Now® unless 
we imagine that the ancient time knew no 
other repentance than public, or that they 
had little occasion to speak of any other 
repentance, or else that in speaking thereof 
they used continually some other name, and 
not the name of repentance, whereby to 
express private penitency ; how standeth it 
with reason, that wheresoeveri they write 
of penitents, it should be thought they 
meant only public penitents? The truth is, 
they handle all three kinds, but private and 
voluntary repentance much oftener, as 
being of far more general use ; whereas 
public was but incident unto few, and not 
oftener than once incident unto any. How- 
beit, because they do not distinguish one 
kind of penitency from another by differ- 
ence of names, our safest way for construc- 
tion is to follow circumstance of matter, 
which in this narration will not yield itself 
appliable only unto public penance, do 
what they can that would so expound it. 

They boldly and confidently affirm, that 
no man being compellable to confess pub- 
licly any sin before Novatian’s time, the 
end of instituting penitentiaries afterward 
in the Church was, that by them men might 
be constrained unto public confession. 15 

£ convict E. h But Ε΄, 
i whensoever E. 


15 Tots ἐπὶ τῆς μετανοίας περιελεῖν πρεσβυτέρους. 


[Hist. Eccles. lib. ν. c. 19.] 
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there any record in the world which doth | 
testify this to be true? There is that testi- 
fieth the plain contrary. For Sozomen de- 
claring purposely the cause of their institu- 
tion, saith’, “That whereas men openly | 
“craving pardon at God’s hands (for | 
“public confession, the last act of peni- | 
“ tency, was always made in the form of a | 
“contrite prayer unto God), it could not be | 
“avoided but they must withal confess | 
“what their offences were; this in the 
“opinion of their prelates seemed from the | 
“first beginning (as we may probably | 
“think) to be somewhat burthensome ;” | 
not burthensome, I think *, to notorious of- 
fenders ; for what more just than in such 
sort to discipline them ? but burthensome, 
that men whose crimes were unknown 
should blaze their own faults as it were on 
a stage, acquainting al! the people with 
whatsoever they had done amiss. And 
therefore to remedy this inconvenience, 
they laid the charge upon one only priest, 
chosen out of such as were of best conver- 
sation, a silent and a discreet man, to whom 
they which had offended might resort and 
lay open their lives. He according to the 
quality of every one’s transgressions, ap- 
inted what they should do or suffer, and 
eft them to execute it upon themselves. 
Can we wish a more direct and evident tes- 
timony, that the office here spoken of was 
to ease voluntary penitents from the burthen 
of public confessions, aad not to constrain 
notorious offenders thereunto? That such 
offenders were not compellable to open 
confession | till Novatian’s time, that is to 
say, till after the days of persecution under 
Decius the emperor, they of all men should 
not so peremptorily avouch; with whom 
if Fabian Bishop of Rome, who suffered 
martyrdom ™ the first year of Decius, be of 
any authority and credit, it must enforce 
them to reverse their sentence, his words are 
so plain and clear against ποτὰ 17, “For 
“such as commit those crimes, whereof the 
“Apostle hath said, They that do them 
“shall never inherit the kingdom of heaven, 
“must,” saith he, “ be forced’ unto amend- 
“ment, because they slip down to hell, if 


κ The following clause 
to the repetition of the 
word burthensome is 
omitted in EB. 
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15 Sozom. Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. c. 16. [vid. supr. 
§. 8. note 96.) 

17 Fab. Decret. Ep. 2. tom. i. Cone. p. 358. [* Ii 
“‘ qui illa perpetrant, de quibus Apostolus ait, 
“* Quoniam qui talia agunt regnum Dei non 
““ consequentur,’ valde cavendi sunt, et ad emen- 
“ dationem, si yoluntarie noluerint, compellendi : 
“ μα infamie# maculis sunt aspersi, et in bara- 
“ thrum delabuntur, nisi eis sacerdotali auctoritate 
 subventum fuerit.” Conc. ed. Labb. et Cossart. i. 
643. ‘The piste is believed to be spurious.) 
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“ecclesiastical authority stay them not.” 
Their conceit of impossibility that one 
man should suffice to take the general 
charge of penitency in such a church as 
Constantinople, hath risen from a mere 
erroneous supposal, that the ancient manner 
of private confession was like the shrift at 
this day usuaJ in the Church of Rome, 
which tieth all men at one certain time to 
make confession; whereas confession was 
then neither looked for till men did offer it, 
nor offered for the most part by any other 
than such as were guilty of heinous trans- 
gressions, nor to them any time appointed 
for that purpose. Finally, the drift which 
Sozomen had in relating the discipline of 
Rome, and the form of public penitency 
there retained even till his time, is not to 
signify that only public confession was ab- 
rogated by Nectarius, but that the west or 
Latin Church held still one and the same 
order from the very beginning, and had 
not, as the Greek, first cut off public volun- 
tary confession by ordaining, and then pri- 
vate by removing Penitentiaries. 

Wherefore to conclude, it standeth, I 
hope, very plain and clear, first against the 
one Cardinal, that Nectarius did truly ab- 
rogate confession in such sort as the ecclesi- 
astical history hath reported; and second- 
ly, as clear against them both, that it was 
not public confession only which Nectarius 
did abolish. 

[12.]}" The paradox in maintenance 
whereof Hessels wrote purposely a book 
fouching this argument, to shew that Nec- 
tarius did but put the penitentiary trom his 
office, and not take away the office itself, is 
repugnant to the whole advice which Eu- 
demon gave, of leaving the people from 
that time forward to their own consciences ; 
repugnant to the conference between Soc- 
rates and Eudermon, wherein complaint is 
made of some inconvenience which the 
want of the office would breed ; finally, re- 
pugnant to that which the history declareth 
concerning other churches, whieh did as 
Nectarius had done before them, not in de- 
posing the same man (for that was impos- 
sible) but in removing the same office out 
of their churches, which Nectarius had ban- 
ished from his. For which cause Bellar- 
mine 15 doth well reject the opinion of Hes- 
sels, howsoever it please Pamelius "5" to ad- 


» xii. Ὁ. 

% (De Pornit. iii. 14. p. 1399.) 
49 Non [nee ἘΝ) est quod sibi blandiantur illi 
“ de facto Nectarii, cum 1d potius secretorum pec- 
“catorum confessionem comprobet, et non aliud 
“ quam Preshyterum peenitentialem illo officio suo 
“ moverit ; uti amplissime deducit D. Johannes 
“ Hasselius.” Pamel. in Cypr. lib. [de Lapsis, p. 


251.) annot. 98, et in lib. Tertull. de Poenit. annot 


1. [p. 200. Paris, 1594 | 


Ch. iv. 13.] 


mire it as a wonderful happy invention. 
But in sum, they are all graveiled, no one 
οὐ them able to go smoothly away, and to 
satisfy either others or himself with his own 
conceit concerning Nectarius. 

{13.]" Only in this they are stiff, that au- 
ricular confession Nectarius did not abro- 
gate, lest if so much should be acknowl- 
edged, it might enforce them to grant that 
the Greek church at that time held not con- 
fession, as the Latin now doth, to be the 

rt of a sacrament instituted by our Sa- 


viour Jesus Christ, which therefore the | 
| themselves from the other, had they known 


Church till the world’s end hath no power to 
alter. Yet seeing that as long as public vol- 
untary confession of private crimes did con- 
tinue in either church (as in the one it re- 
mained not much above two hundred years, 


in the other about four hundred) the only | 


acts of such repentance were ; first, the of- 
fender’s intimation of those crimes to some 
one presbyter, fur which imposition of pen- 
ance was sought ; secondly, the undertak- 
ing of penance imposed by the Bishop ; 
thirdly, after the same performed and end- 
ed, open confession to God in the hearing 
of the whole church; whereupon’ ensued 
the prayers of the Church: Ρ then the Bish- 
op’s imposition of hands; and so® the par- 
ty’s reconciliation or restitution to his for- 
mer right in the holy sacrament: I would 
gladly know of them which make only pri- 
vate confession a part of their sacrament 
of penance, how it could be so in those 
times. For where the sacrament of pen- 
ance is ministered, they hold that confession 
to be sacramental which he receiveth who 
must absolve ; whereas during the fore-re- 
hearsed manner of penance, it can no where 
be shewed that the priest to whom secret 
information was given did reconcile or ab- 
Solve any; for how could he, when public 
confession was to go before reconciliation, 
and reconciliation likewise in public there- 
upon to ensue? So that if they did ac- 
count any confession © sacramental, it was 
surely public, which is now abolisht in the 
Church of Rome; and as for that which the 
Church of Rome doth so esteem, the an- 
cient neither had it in such estimation, nor 
thought it to be of so absolute necessity for 
the taking away of sin. 

But (for any thing that 1 could ever ob- 
serve out of them) although not only in 
crimes open and notorious, which made 
men unworthy and uncapable of holy mys- 
teries, their discipline required first public 

nance, and then granted that which St. 

ierom mentioneth, saying, “ The priest 
“Jayeth his hand upon the penitent, and by 
“invocation entreateth that the Holy Ghost 
“may return to him again, and so after 
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“having enjoined solemnly all the people 
“to pray for him, reconcileth to the altar 
“him who was delivered to Satan for the 
“destruction of his flesh, that his spirit 
“might be safe in the day of the Lord * :? 


/—Althougn I say not only in such offences 


being famously known to the world, but 
also if the same were committed secretly, 
it was the custom of those times, both that 

rivate intimation should be given, and pub- 


γ 
| 7. ᾿ . τ 5 . 
Fic confession made thereof; in which re- 


spect, whereas all men did willingly the 
one, but would as willingly have withdrawn 


how}; “Isit tolerable,” saith St. Ambrose ®, 
“that to sue to God thou shouldst be 
“ashamed, which blushest not to seek and 
“sue unto man? Should it grieve thee to 
“be a suppliant to him from whom thou 
“canst not possibly hide thyself; when to 
“open thy sins to him, from whom, if thou 
“wouldst, thou mightst conceal them, it 
“doth not any thing at all trouble thee? 
“This thou art loth to do in the Church, 
“where, all being sinners, nothing is more 
ἐξ opprobrious indeed than concealment of 
“sin, the most humble the best thought of, 
“and the lowliest accounted the justest :°— 


| All this notwithstanding, we should do 


them very great wrong, to father any such 
opinion upon them, as if they did teach it 
a thing impossible for any sinner to recon- 


icile himself unto God, without confession 


unto the priest. * Would Chrysostom thus 


| persuaded have said, “ Let the inquiry and 


‘presentment * of thy offences be made in 
“thine own thoughts; let the tribunal 


* punishment E. 


30 ἐς Sacerdos imponit manum subjecto, redi- 
“tum Spiritus Sancti invocat, atque ita eum qui 
* traditus fucrat Satane in interitum camis, ut 
** spiritus salvus fieret, indicta in populum orati- 
“one altari reconciliat.”. Hieron. advers. Τοῖς 
[§. 5. toil, p. 175. a. ed. Vallarsii.] 

δι Ambros. de Peenit. lib. ii. cap. 10. [* An quis- 
κε quam ferat ut erubescas Deum rogare, qui non 
erubescis rogare hominem ? et pudeat te Deo 
supplicare, quem non lates, cum te non pudeat 
peccata tua homini, quem lateas, confitert ? An 
testes precationis et conscios refugis, cum sl 
homini satisfaciendum sit, multos necesse est 
ambias, obsecres, ut dignentur intervenire ; ad 
genua te ipse prostemnas, osculeris vestigia, files 
offeras culpe adhuc_ignaros, paterne etiam ve- 
nie precatores ? Hoe ergo im ecclesia facere 
fastidis, ut Deo supplices, ut patrocmium. tibi 
ad obsecrandum sancte plebis requiras ; ubi ni- 
hil est quod pudori esse debeat, nisi_ non fateri, 
cum omnes simus peccatores ; ubi ille laudahi- 
* Jior, qui humilior, ille justior, qui sibi abjectior.” 
t. ii, 435.) 

22 Chrys. Hom. Περὶ μετανοίας καὶ ἐξομολογή- 
σεως. Παρὰ τοῖς λογισμοῖς γενέσθω τῶν πεπλημμελη- 
μένων ἡ ἐξέτασις" ἀμάρτυρον ἔστω τὸ δικαςτήριον" ὃ 
Θεὸς δράτω μόνος ἐξομολογούμενον. [See hereafter on 


§ 16] 


58 Judgment of the foreign 
““whereat thou arraignest thyself be with- 
* out witness ; let God and only God sce 
“thee and thy confession?” Would Cas- 
sianus 235, so believing, have given counsel, 
* That if any were withheld by bashfulness 
“from discovering their faults tomen, they 


ἐς should be so much the more instant and | 


“constant in opening them by supplication to 
“ God himself, whose wont is to help with- 
“out publication of men’s shame, and not 
“to upbraid them when he pardoneth ?” 
Finally, would Prosper‘, settled in this 
opinion, have made it, as touching recon- 
ciliation to God, a matter indifferent, ““ Whe- 
“ther men of ecclesiastical order did de- 
“tect their crimes by confession, or leaving 


“tne world ignorant thereof, would sepa- | 


“rate voluntarily themselves for a time 
“froin the altar, though not in affection, yet 
“in execution of their ministry, and so be- 
“wail their corrupt life 2?” Would he have 
willed tiem as he doth “ to make bold of it, 
“that the favour of God being either way 
“ recovered by fruits of forcible repentance, 
“they should not only receive whatsoever 
“they had lost by sin, but also after this 
“their new enlranchisement, aspire to the 
“endless joys of that supernal city ?” 

ὁ conclude, we every where find the 
use of confession, especially public, allowed 
of and commended by the Fathers; but 
that extreme and rigorous necessity of auri- 
cular and private confession, which is at this 
day so mightily upheld by the church of 
Rome, we find nott. It was not then the 
faith and doctrine of God’s Church, as of 
the papacy at this present, 1. " That the 
only remedy for sin after baptism is sa- 
cramental penitency. 2. That confession 
in secret is an essential part thereof. 8. 
Thai Ged himself cannot now forgive sins * 
without the priest. 4. That because for- 
giveness at the hands of the priest must 


t First ins. E. throughout this enume- 
"Secondly E; and ration. 
the mistake is continued xsin E. 


23 Cassian. Collat. 20. ο. 8. [7. Bibl. Pat. Colon. 
t. v. p. ii. 207.“ Quod si verecundia retrahente 
* revelare coram hominibus erubescis, 111 quem 
ἐς Jatere non possunt confiteri ea jugi supplicatione 
« non desinas, ... qui et absque illius verecundize 
« publicatione curare, et sine improperio peccata 
« donare consuevit.”} 

31 Prosper de Vita Contempl. lib. ii. ο. 7. [“ De- 
“um sibi facilius placabunt illi, qui non humano 
“ convicti judicio sed ultro crimen cognoscunt : 
* qui aut propriis illud confessionibus produnt, aut 
 nescientibus aliis quales occulti sunt, ipsi in se 
ἐς yoluntaria# excommunicationis sententiam fe- 
“runt; et ab altari cai ministrabant non animo 
“ sed officio separati vitam tanquam mortuam 
“ plangunt, verti quod reconciliato sibi éfficacis 
* penitentie fructibus Deo non solum amissa_re- 
« einiant, sed ctiam cives superne civitatis effecti 
“ad gaudia scmpiterna perveniant.” Bibl. Patr. 
Colon. t. y. pars il. p. 62.1 


Protestants on Confession. [Boox VI. 
arise from confession in the offender ¥, there- 
fore to confess unto him 15 ἃ matter of such 
necessity, as being noteither in deed, or at 
the least in desire performed, excludeth 
utterly from all pardon, and must conse- 
quently in Scripture be commanded, where- 
soever any promise of forgiveness is made, 
No, no; these opinions have youth in their 
countenance ; antiquity knew them not, it 
never thought nor dreamed of them. 

[14.] * But to let pass the papacy. For- 
asmuch as repentance doth import altera- 
tion within the mind of a sinful man, where- 
by through the power of God’s most gra- 
cious and blessed Spirit, he seeth and with 
unfeigned sorrow acknowledgeth former 
offences committed against God, hath them 
in utter detestation, seeketh pardon for them 
in such sort as a Christian should do, and 
with a resolute purpose settleth himself to 
avoid them, leading as near as God shall 
assist him, for ever after, an unspotted life 5 
and in the order (which Christian religion 
hath taught for procurement of God’s mer- 
cy towards sinners) confession is ackrowl- 
edged a principal duty ; yea, in some cases, 
confession to man, not to God only; it is 
not in the reformed churches denied by the 
learneder sort of divines *4, but that even 
this confession, cleared from all errors, is 
both lawful and behoveful for God’s peo- 

le. 

i, Confession by man to man * being either 
private or public, private confession to the 
minister alone touching secret crimes, or 
absolution thereupon ensuing, as the one, 
so the other is neither practised by the 
French discipline, nor used in any of those 
churches which have been cast by the 
French mould. Open confession to be made 
in the face of the whole congregation by 
notorious malefactors they hold necessary ; 
howbeit not necessary towards the remis- 
sion of sins 35, “ but only in some sort to con- 
“tent the Church, and that one man’s re- 
“pentance may seem to strengthen many, 
“which before have been weakened by one 
“man’s fall.” 

Saxonians and Bohemians in their disci- 
pline constrain no man to open confession 38, 


Υ offenders E. z xii. Ὁ. 
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24 Caly. Inst. lib. iii. cap. 4. ὁ. 7. [* Miror auteni 
“qua fronte ausint contendere confessionem de 
“ qua loquuntur juris esse divini ; cujus equidem 
“6 vetustissimum esse usum fatemur, sed quem fa- 
* cile evincere possumus olim fuisse hberum.”] 

25 « Sed tantum ut Ecclesie sit aliqua ratione 
“ satisfactum, et omnes unius peenitentia confir- 
“ mentur, qui fuerant unius peceatis et scandalis 
“ vulnerati.” Sadecl. in Psal. xxxii. ver. 5. [Op. p. 
906. ed. 1599.} 

26 Harm. Confess. scet. viil. ex 5. cap. Confess. 
Bohem. [p. 145. Geney. 1581.] “ Docetur et hoe 
“ apud cos ; quorum peccatum est publicum, at» 


Ch. iv. 15.] 


Their doctrine is, that whose faults have 
been public, and thereby scandalous unto 
the world, such when God giveth them the 
spirit of repentance, ought as solemnly to 
return, as they have openly gone astray: 
first, for the better testimony of their own un- 
feigned conversion unto God; secondly, the 
more to notify their reconcilement unto the 
church; and lastly, that others may make 
benefit of their ensample ἢ. 

But concerning confession in private, the 
churches of Germany 37, as well the rest as 
Lutherans, agree all‘, that all men should 
‘at certain times confess their offences to 
God in the hearing of God’s ministers, 
thereby to shew how their sins displease 
them; to receive instruction for the warier 
carriage of themselves hereafter; to be 
soundly resolved, if any scruple or snare 
of conscience do entangle their minds; 
and, which is most material, to the end that 
men may at God’s hands seek every one 
his own particular pardon, througn the 
power of those keys, which the minister of 
God using according to our blessed Sa- 
viour’s institution in that case, it is their 
part to accept the benefit thereof as God’s 
most merciful ordinance for their good, and, 
without any distrust or doubt, to embrace 


b example E. call om. E. 


τς que ideo scandalum publicum, quando Deus 115 
« largitur peenitentie spiritum, externam peeniten- 
“ tie testificationem non debere abesse ; et hac 
τς quidem de causa, ut sit argumentum et testimo- 
nium, quo probetur seu planum fiat lapsos pec- 
“ catores Gui pcnitentiam agunt vere se conver- 
“tere. Etiam ut sit nota reconciliationis cum 
« Ecclesia et proximo ; atque exemplo aliis, quod 
 reformident et vereantur.”’] 

27 (Ibid. “ Ita instituuntur peenitentes, at cu- 
“ratores aniniarum suarum accedant, et coram 
*jpsis confiteantur Deo peccata sua... ut hoc 
* modo dolorem suum, quo afficiuntur, et quam 
* 5101 propter peccata displiceant, indicare, et con- 
“ siliam et doctrinam quomodo deinceps ea effu- 
* giant, et institutionem atque consolationem im- 
“ peditis conscientiis suis, itemque absolutionem 
“ ex potestate clavium, et remissionem peccato- 
“ὁ rum per ministerium evangelii a Christo institu- 
“tum peculiariter singuli expetere possint, et a 
* Deo suo consequi se sciant, et quando hec a 
“ὁ ministris eis prestantur, accipere ab eis, tan- 
* quam rem a Deo ad commodandum ipsis et sa- 
“ jubriter inserviendum institutam, cum fiducia 
“ debent, et remissione peccatorum sine dubitati- 
« one frui, secundum yverbum Domini, ‘ Cui pec- 
“ cata remiseritis, remittuntur eis.’ Atque hac 
“ fide mdubitata nitentes, certi et animo confir- 
“ ynato esse debent per ministerium harum clavi- 
“um, de potestate Christi et verbo ipsius omnia 
ἐς ipsis peccata remitti.” The Saxon confession 
runs this : “ De confessione privata facienda pas- 
“ toribus adfirmamus ritum private absolutionis 
«Ὁ in Ecclesia retinendum esse ; et constanter reti- 
“nemus, propter multos graves causas.” Ap. 
Syntagm. Confess. pars il. p. 17. ἄτοπον. 1654.] 


Confession in our Church, public and private. 
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joyfully his grace so given them, according 
to the word of our Lord, which hath said 38, 
“Whose sins ye remit they ἃ are remitted.” 
So that grounding upon this assured belief, 
they are to rest with minds encouraged and 
persuaded concerning the forgiveness of all 
their sins, as out of Christ’s own word and. 
power, by the ministry of the keys. 

[15.195 It standeth with us in the Church 
of England, as touching public confession, 
thus: 

First, seeing day by day we in our 
Church begin our public prayers to Al- 
mighty God with public acknowledgment 
of our sins, in which confession every man 
prostrate as it were before his glorious 
Majesty crieth guilty against himself; and 
the minister with one sentence pronounceth 
universally all clear, whose acknowledg- 
ment so made hath proceeded from a true 
penitent mind ; what reason is there every 
man should not under the general terms of 
confession represent to himself his own 
particulars whatsoever, and adjoining there- 
unto that affection which a contrite spirit 
worketh, embrace to as full effect the words 
of divine Grace, as if thé same were sev- 
erally and particularly uttered with addi- 
tion of prayers, imposition of hands, or all 
the ceremonies and solemnities that might 
be used for the strengthening of men’s af- 
fiance in God’s peculiar mercy towards 
them? Such complements are helps to 
support oir weakness, and not causes that 
serve to procure or produce his gifts. If 
with us there be “truth in the inward parts,” 
as David speaketh, the difference of general 
and particular forms in confession and ab- 
solution is not so material, that any man’s 
safety or ghostly good should depend 
upon it. 

And for private confession and absolution 
it standeth thus with us: 

The minister’s power to absolve is pub- 
licly taught and professed, the Church not 
denied to have authority either of abridg- 
ing or enlarging the use and exercise of 
that power, upon the people no such neces- 
sity imposed of opening their transgressions 
unto men, as if remission of sins otherwise 
were impossible **; neither any such opin- 
ion had of the thing itself, as though it 
were either unlawful or unprofitable, savingt 
only for these inconveniences, which the 
world hath by experience observed in it 
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28 (John xx. 23. ap.] cap. 5. Confess. Bohem. 

29 As for private confession, abuses and errors 
set apart, we condemn it not, but leave it at lib- 
erty. Jewell, Defens. p. 156. [158. ed. 1611. 
“« Abuses and errors removed, and especially the 
“ priest being learned, as we have said before, we 
“ mislike no manner confession, whether it be 
“ private or public.”] 
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heretofore. And in regard thereof, the 
Church of England hitherto hath thought 
it the safer way to refer men’s hidden 
crimes unto God and themselves only ; 
howbeit, not without special caution for the 


admonition of such as come to the holy | 


Sacrament, and for the comfort of such as 
are ready to depart the world. 

First, because there are but few that con- 
sider how much that part of divine service 
which consisteth in partaking the holy 
Eucharist doth import their souls; what 
they lose by neglect thereof, and what by 
devout practice they might attain unto: 
therefore, lest carelessness of general con- 
fession should, as commonly it doth, extin- 
guish all remorse of men’s particular enor- 
mous crimes; our custom (whensoever men 
present themselves at the Lord’s Table) is, 
solemnly to give them very fearful admo- 
nition ® what woes are perpendicularly 
hanging over the heads of such as dare 
adventure to put forth their unworthy 
hands to those admirable mysteries of life, 
which have by rare examples been proved 
conduits of irremediable death to impeni- 
tent receivers; whom therefore as we repel 
being known, so being not known we can 
but terrify. Yet with us, the ministers of 
God’s most holy word and sacraments, 
being all put in trust with the custody and 
dispensation of those mysteries, wherein 
our communion is and hath been ever ac- 
counted the highest grace that men on 
earth are admitted unto, have therefore all 
equally the same power to withhold that 
sacred mystical food from notorious evil 
livers, from such as have any way wronged 
their neighbours, and from parties between 
whom there doth open hatred and malice 
appear, till the first sort have reformed 
their wicked life, the second recompensed 
them unto whom they were injurious, and 
the last condescended unto some course of 
Christian reconciliation, whereupon their 
mutual accord may ensue. In which cases, 
for the first branch of wicked life, and the i 
last which is open enmity, there can arise 
no great difficulty about the exercise of his 
power: in the second, concerning wrongs, 
there may, if men shall presume to define 
or measure injuries according to their own 
conceits, depraved oftentimes as well by 
error as partiality, and that no less in the 
minister himself, than in any other of the 
people under him. The knowledge there- 
fore which he taketh of wrongs must rise 
as it doth in the other two, not from his own 
opinion or conscience, but from the evidence 
of the fact which is committed ; yea, from 
such evidence as neither doth admit denial 
nor defence. For if the offender having 
either colour of law to uphold, or any other 
pretence to excuse his own uncharitable 
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and wrongful dealings, shall wilfully stand 
in defence thereof, it serveth as a bar to the 
power of the minister in this kind. 30 Be- 
cause (as it is observed by men of very 
good judgment in these affairs) “ although 
‘in this sort our separating of them be not 
to strike them with the mortal wound of 
excommunication, but to stay them rather 
from running desperately headlong into 
their own harm ; yet in us it is not * to 
sever from the holy communion but such 
“as are either found culpable by their own 
‘ confession, or have been convicted in some 
public secular, or! ecclesiastical court. 
For who is he that dare take upon him to 
be any man’s both accuser and judge ? 
31 ἘΣ} persons are not rashly, and as we 
list, to be thrust from communion with the 
Church ; insomuch that, if we cannot pro- 
ceed against them by any orderly course 
of judgment, they are rather to be suffered 
for the time than molested. Many there 
“ are reclaimed, as Peter ; many, as Judas, 
‘known well enough, and yet tolerated ; 
‘many, which must remain undescried till 
‘the day of His appearance, by whom the 
‘ secret corners of darkness shall be brought 
into open light.” 

Leaving therefore unto his judgment 
them whom we cannot stay from casting 
their own souls into so great hazard, we 
have in the other part of penitential juris- 
diction, in our power and authority to re- 
lease sin, joy on all sides, without trouble 
or molestation unto any. And if to give be 
a thing more blessed than to receive, are 
we not infinitely happier in being authorized 
to bestow the treasure of God, than when 
necessity doth constrain to withdraw the 
same ? 

They which during life and health, are 
never destitute of ways to delude ™ re- 
pentance, do notwithstanding oftentimes, 
when their last hour draweth on, both feel 
that sting which before lay dead in them, 
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80 (ς Nos a communione quenquam prohibere 
non possumus, quamvis hee prohibitio nondum 
sit mortalis, sed medicinalis, nisi aut sponte 
confessum, aut aliquo sive seculari sive eccle- 
siastico judicio accusatum atque convictum. 
Quis enim sibi utrumque audet assumere, ut 
cuiquam ipse sit et accusator et judex ?” [Rhe- 
nan. Admon. de Dogm. Tertull. inter Opp. Ter- 
tull. p. 903, ed. Par. 1635.] 

31 « Non enim temere et quodammodolibet, [quo- 
“ modolibet 7] sed per judicium, ab Ecclesie com- 
munione separandi sunt mali, ut si per judicium 
auferri non possint, tolerentur potius, velut pa- 
lew cum tritico.” [et paullo supra.] “ Multi cor- 
riguntur, ut Petrus ; multi tolerantur, ut Judas ; 
multi nesciuntur, donee veniat Dominus, et illu- 
minabit abscondita tenebrarum.” Rhenan, ad- 
| monit. de dogmat. Tertull. [Ibid.] 
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and also thirst after such helps as have 
been always till then unsavoury. St. Am- 
brose’s words touching late repentance are 
somewhat hard **, “If a man be penitent 
“ and receive absolution (which cannot in 
* that case be denied him) even at the very 
“ point of death, and so depart, I dare not 
“ affirm he goeth out of the world well ; I 
® will counsel no man to trust to this, because 
“Tam loth to deceive any man, seeing I 
“know not what to think of it. Shall I 
“judge such a one acastaway ? Neither 
“ will I avouch him safe: All lam able to 
“ say, is, Let his estate be left to the will 
“and pleasure of Almighty God. Wilt 
“thou be therefore clearly" delivered of 
“all doubt? Repent while yet thou art 
“healthy and strong. If thou defer it till 
“ time give no longer possibility of sinning, 
“ thou canst not be thought to have left sin, 
“but rather sin to have forsaken thee.” 
Such admonitions may in their time and 
place be necessary, but in no wise prejudi- 
cial to the generality of God’s own high 
and heavenly promise, “ Whensoever a 
“ sinner doth repent from the bottom of his 
“ heart, I will put out all his iniquity.” And 
of this, although it hath pleased God not to 
leave to the world any multitude of exam- 
ples, lest the careless should too far pre- 
sume ; yet one he hath given, and that 
most memorable, to withhold from despair 
in the mercies of God, at what instant soev- 
er man’s unfeigned conversion be wrought. 
Yea, because to countervail the fault of de- 
lay, there are in the latest repentance often- 
times the surest tokens of sincere dealing ; 
therefore upon special confession made to 
the minister of God, he presently absolveth 
in this case the sick party from all his sins 
by that authority which Jesus Christ hath 
committed unto him, knowing that God re- 
specteth not so much what time is spent, 
as what truth is shewed in repentance. 

[16.] ° In sum, when the offence doth 

2 clearly om. Εἰ. ο xvi. Ὁ. 

32 Lib. iii. de Poen. [called in the old editions 
of St. Ambrose, “ Exhortatio ad Peenitentiam -” 
but omitted by the Benedictine editors on the 
ground of its being found word for word in St. 
Augustin’s Works, t. v. 1506-8, Hom. ccexciii: 
ascribed by some to Cesarius of Arles “ Qui 
“ positus in ultima necessitate wgritudinis sue 
“ acceperit peenitentiam, et mox reconciliatus fu- 
“ erit, et vadit, 1. 6. exit de corpore ; fateor vobis, 
“non illi negamus quod petit, sed non presumo 
* dicere quia bene hinc exit. Non presumo, non 
* polliceor, non dico, non yos fallo, non yos deci- 
® pio, non vobis promitto. ... Nunquid dico dam- 
“ nabitur ? non dico: sed nec liberabitur dico. . . 
** Prorsus nescio de Dei voluntate. Vis te frater 
“a dubio liberari ? vis quod incertum est evade- 
“te? Age penitentiam dum sanus es... Si au- 
“tem tune agere vis ipsam pcnitentiam quando 
“ peccare jam non potes, peccata te dimiserunt, 
‘* non tu illa.”] 
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stand only between God and man’s con- 
science, the counsel is good which St. 
Chrysostom giveth *?: “J wish thee not to 
“bewray thyself publicly, nor to accuse 
“ thyself before others. I wish thee to obey 
“ the Prophet, who saith, Disclose thy way 
“ unto the Lord, confess thy sins before him 
“tell thy sins to him that he may blot them 
“out. If thou be abasht to tell unto any 
( other wherein thou hasi offended, rehearse 
“them every day between thee and thy 
“soul. I wish thee not to confess them to 
“ thy fellow-servant, who may upbraid thee 
“ with them; tell them to God, who will 
“cure them; there is no need for thee in 
“ the presence of witnesses to acknowledge 
“them; let God alone see thee at thy con- 
“ fession. I pray and beseech you, that 
“you would more often than you do con- 
“ fess to God eternal, and reckoning » your 
“ trespasses desire his pardon **. I carry 
“ you not into a theatre or open court of 
“many your fellow-servants, I seek not 
“to detect your crimes before men; dis- 
“ close your conscience before God, unfold 
“ yourselves to him, lay forth your wounds 
“ before him, the best physician that is, and 
“ desire of him salve for them.” If here- 
upon it follow, as it did with David, “1 
“ thought, I will confess against myself my 
“ wickedness unto thee, O Lord, and thou 
“ forgavest me the plague of my sin,” we 
have then 4 our desire, and there remain- 
eth only thankfulness, accompanied with 
perpetuity of care to avoid that, which being 
not avoided we know we cannot remedy 
without new perplexity and grief. Contra- 
riwise, if peace with God do not follow the 
pains we have taken in seeking after it, if 
we continue disquieted, and not delivered 
from anguish, mistrusting whether that we 
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32 « Non dico tibi, ut te prodas in publicum, 
“ neque ut te apud alios accuses, sed obedire te 
“volo Prophete dicenti, (Ps. xxxii. 5.) ‘ revela 
“Domino viam tuam.’ Ante Deum confitere 
“‘ peceata tua.” Chrysost. Hom. 31. ad Hebr. [t. 
iv. p. 198. ed. Froben. Basil.] ““ Peccata tua dicito, 
“ut ea deleat ; si confunderis alicui dicere que 
“ peccasti, dicito ea quotidie in anima. Non dico 
‘ut confitearis conservo qui exprobret ; Deo dicito 
“qui ea curat.” [Idem in Ps. |. t. 1. p. 708, 10. 
ed. Saville] “ Non necesse est presentibus tes- 
“ tibus confiteri ; solus te Deus confitentem vi- 
« deat.” Id. Hom. de Peenit. et Confess. [t. v. 512.] 
« Rogo et oro ut crebrius Deo immortali confitea- 
mini, et enumeratis vestris delictis veniam pe- 
“ tatis. Non te in theatrum conservorum duco, 
“ non hominibus peccata tua conor detegere. [de- 
“ tegere cogo.] Repete coram Deo conscientiam 
“ tuam, te explica, ostende medico prestantissimo 
“ yulnera tua, et pete ab 60 medicamentum.” 
Hom. 5. de incompreh. Dei Natura, itemque 
Homil. de Lazaro. [t. ii. 402; 1, 77.] 

33 Psalm xxxii. 5, 
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do be sufficient ; it argueth that our sore 
doth exceed the power of our own skill, and 
that the wisdom of the pastor must bind up 
those parts, which being bruised are not 
able to be recured of themselves. 

V.* There resteth now Satisfaction only 
to be considered ; a point which the Fath- 
ers do often touch, albeit they 
never aspire to such mysteries, 
as the papacy hath found enwrapped with- 
in the folds and plaits thereof. And it is 
happy for the Church of God, that we have 
the writings of the Fathers, to shew what 
their meaning was. The name of Satisfac- 
tion, as the ancient Fathers meant it, con- 
taineth whatsoever a penitent should do in 
the humbling himself unto God, and testi- 
fying by deeds of contrition the same which 
confession in words pretendeth. “ He 
“ which by repentance for sins” (saith Ter- 
tullian 34, speaking of fickle-minded men) 
“had a purpose to satisfy the Lord, will 
“now by repenting his repentance make 
“ Satan satisfaction ; and be so much more 
“ hateful to God, as he is unto God’s enemy 
“more acceptable.” Is it not plain, that 
satisfaction doth here include the whole 
work of penitency, and that God is satisfied 
when men are restored throught sin into 
favour by repentance? “ How canst thou,” 
saith Chrysostom 385, “ move God to pity thee, 
“ when thou wilt not seem as much as to 
“know that thou hast offended?” By ap- 
peasing, pacifying, and moving God to pity, 
St. Chrysostom meaneth the very same with 
the Latin Fathers, when they speak of sat- 
isfying God. “ We feel,” saith St." Cy- 
prian®, “the bitter smart of his * rod and 
“scourge, because there is in us neither 
“care to please him with our good deeds, 
“nor to satisfy him for our evil.” Again 57, 
“Let the eyes which have looked on idols, 
“sponge out their unlawful acts with 
“those sorrowful tears, which have pow- 
“er to satisfy God.” The Master of Sen- 
tences allegeth out of St. Augustine that 
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34 Tertull. de Parnit. [eap. 5. “ Qui per delicto- 
«ς rum peenitentiam instituerat Domino salisfacere, 
«diabolo per aliam ponitentie pcenitentiam sat- 
“ isfaciet: eritque tanto magis perosus Deco, 
** quanto emulo ejus acecptus.”] 

35 Chrysost. in 1 Cor. Hom. 8. Tov Θεὸν ἐξιλεώ- 
σασθαι [πῶς οὖν δυνήση τὸν Θεὸν ἐξιλεώσασθαι, ὅταν 
μηδὲ ὅτι ἥμαρτες; εἰδῆς ; t. x. 71. E. ed. Bened.] 

36 Cypr. Hp. 8. fal. 11. ¢. 2. “ Virgas ct flagella 
“ seniimus, qui Deo nec bonis factis placemus, 
“nee pro peccatis satisfucimus.” 11. 23, 24. 
ed, Fell.] 

37 Cyp. Ep. 26. [al. 3l.¢. 5. “ Ili ipsi oculi, 
“ qui male simulacra conspexerunt, que illicita 
“ commissefant, satisfactentibus Deo  fictibus 
“ deleant.” p. 64.] 
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which is plain enough to this purpose 38: 
“ Three things there are in perfect peni- 
“ tency, compunction, confession, and satis- 
“faction; that as we three ways offend 
“ God, namely in heart, word, and deed, so 
“ by three duties we may satisfy God.” 

Satisfaction, as a part, comprehendeth 
only that which the Baptist meant by works ¥ 
worthy of repentance ; and if we speak of 
the whole work of repentance itself; we ma 
in the phrase of antiquity term it very well 
satisfaction. 


[2.] * Satisfaction is a work which justice 


requireth to be done for contentment of per- 
sons injured: neither is it in the eye of jus- 
tice a sufficient satisfaction, unless it fully 
equal the injury for which we satisfy. See- 
ing then that sin against God eternal and 
infinite must needs be an infinite wrong; 
justice in regard thereof doth necessarily 
exact an infinite recompense, or else inflict 
upon the offender infinite punishment. Now 
because God was thus to be satisfied, and 
man not able to make satisfaction in such 
sort, his unspeakable love and inclination to 
save mankind from eternal death ordained 
in our behalf a Mediator, to do that which 
had been for any other impossible. Where- 
fore all sin is remitted in the only faith of 
Christ’s passion, and no man without belief 
thereof justified**. Faith alone maketh 
Christ's satisfaction ours; howbeit that 
faith alone which after sin maketh us by 
conversion his. *For inasmuch as God 
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38 Sent. lib. iv. dis. 16. [cap. 1. “ In perfectione 
“ peenitentie tria observanda sunt ; 5. compunc- 
“ tio cordis, confessio oris, satisfactio operis, .. ut 
“ sicut tribus modis Deum offendimus, se. corde, 
“ore, et opere, ita tribus modis satisfaciamus. 
“ Sunt enim ‘tres peccati differentia’ (ut ait Au- 
“ gustinus 2? [De Serm. Dom. in Monte, i. 12. t. 
iii. pars ii. p. 180.]) “in corde, et in facto, et in 
* consuctudine vel verbo ; tanquam tres mortes. 
“ Una quasi in domo, cum in corde consentitur 
“ libidini: altera quasi prolata jam extra portam, 
* cui in factum proeedit libidini assensio ; tertia 
“ eum male consuctudinis tanquam mole premi- 
“tur animus, vel noxiw defensionis clypco arma- 
“tar, ‘quasi in sepulchro jam fetens. Hee 
“ sunt tria genera mortuorum, que Deus legitur 
“ suscitasse.’ Huic ergo triplici morti triplici re- 
“ medio oceurritur.” fol. 174. ed. Colon. 1513.] 

39 Bonavent. in Sent. lib. iv. dist. xv. q. 9. [q. i. € 
iii. pars ii. p. 199. « Etsi divina misericordia re- 
 Jinquat offensam homini dando gratiam, non ta- 
“ men ita omnino relinquit, quin etiam exigat de 
“ offensa satisfactionem per justitiam. Et quia 
* homo non potuit pro tanta offensa satisfacere, 
* ideo Deus dedit οἱ mediatorem qui satisfaceret 
“ pro offensa. Unde in sola fide passionis Christi 
“ remittitar omnis culpa, et sine fide ejus nullus 
“ jastificatar. Et secundum hoc dicunt, quod 
““ omnis satisfactio nostra virtutem habet a satise 
 factione Christi.” Ed. Rom. 1596.] 
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will have the benefit of Christ’s satisfaction 
both thankfully acknowledged and duly es- 
teemed of all such as enjoy the same, he 
therefore imparteth so high a treasure unto 
no man, whose faith hath not made him 
willing by repentance to do even that, which 
of itself how unavailable soever, yet being 
required and accepted with God, we are in 
Christ made thereby » capable and fit ves- 
sels to receive the fruit of his satisfaction : 
i we so far please and content God, that 

ecause when we have offended he looketh 
but for repentance at our hands, our repen- 
tance and the works thereof are therefore 
termed satisfactory, not for that so much is 
thereby done as the justice of God can ex- 
act, but because such actions of grief and 
humility in man after sin are illices divine 
misericordie (as ‘Tertullian 4° speaketh of 
them) they draw that pity of God towards 
us, wherein he is for Christ’s sake content- 
ed upon our submission to pardon our re- 
bellion against him; and when that little 
which his law appointeth is faithfully exe- 
cuted, it pleaseth him in tender compassion 
and mercy to require no more. 

[3.]* Repentance is a name which noteth 
the habit and operation of a certain grace 
or virtue in us: Satisfaction, the effect 
which it hath, either with God or man. 
And it is not in this respect said amiss, 
that satisfaction importeth acceptation, re- 
conciliation, and amity; because that 
through satisfaction, on the one part 
made, and allowed on the other, they 
which before did reject are now content to 
receive, they to be won again which were 
lost, and they to love unto whom just cause 
of hatred was given. We satisfy therefore 
in doing that which is sufficient to this ef- 
fect; and they towards whom we do it are 
satisfied, if they accept it as sufficient, and 
require no more: otherwise we satisfy not, 
although we do satisfy: for so between 
man and man it oftentimes falleth out, but 
between man and God, never. It is there- 
fore true, that our Lord Jesus Christ by 
one most precious and propitiatory sacri- 
fice, which was his body, a gift of infinite 
worth, offered for the sins of the whole 
world, hath thereby once reconciled us to 
God, purchased his general free pardon, 
and turned away divine indignation from 
mankind. But we are not for that cause 
to think any office of penitence either need- 
less or fruitless on our own behalf: for then 
would not God require any such duties at 
our hands. Christ doth remain everlast- 
ingly a gracious intercessor, even for every 
particular penitent. Let this assure us, 
that God, how highly soever displeased 
and incensed with our sins, is notwithstand- 
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40 [De Penit. c. 9.] 


satisfactory, as making Sinners capable of Mercy. 
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ing for his sake by our tears pacified, taking 
that for satisfaction which is due [done ?] 
by us, because Christ hath by his satisfac- 
tion made it acceptable. For, as he is the 
| High-priest of our salvation, so he hath 
made us priests likewise under him *!, to 
the end we might offer unto God praise 
and thankfulness while we continue in the 
way of life, and when we sin, the satisfac- 
tory or propitiatory sacrifice of a broken 
and contrite heart’, There is not any 
thing that we do that could pacify God, 
and clear us in his sight from sin, if the 
goodness and mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ were not; whereas now beholding 
the poor offer of our religious endeavour 
meekly to submit ourselves as often as we 
have offended, he regardeth with infinite 
mercy those services which are as nothing, 
and with words of comfort reviveth our af- 
flicted minds, saying, “It is I, even I, that 
“take away thine iniquities for mine own 
“sake.” Thus doth repentance satisfy God, 
changing his wrath and indignation into 
mercy. 

[4.]4 Anger and mercy are in us pas- 
sions; but in him not so. “God,” saith St. 
Basil #3, “is no ways passionate, but be- 
“cause the punishments which his judg- 
“ments do inflict are, like effects of indig- 
“nation, severe and grievous to such as 
“suffer them, therefore we term the re- 
“venge which he taketh upon sinners, an- 
“ger; and the withdrawing of his plagues, 
“mercy.” “His wrath,” saith St. Augus- 
tine 44, “is not as ours, the trouble of a 
“ mind disturbed and disquieted with things 
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41 Apoc. i. 6. 

42 Cassian. coll. 20. ¢. 8. [Bibl. Patr. Colon. t. 
y. p. 11. 207. “ Etiamsi hee omnia fecerimus, non 
“ erunt idonea ad expiationem scelerum nostro- 
‘“‘ rum, nisi ea bonitas Domini clementiaque dele- 
“ verit. Qui cum religiosi conatus obsequia sup- 
“ plici mente a nobis oblata perspexerit, exiguos 
“‘ parvosque conatus immensa libertate prosequi- 
“ tur, dicens, Ego sum, ego sum, qui deleo iniqui- 
“tates tuas propter me, et peccatoruin tuorum 
“6 jam non recordabor.”} 

43 Basil. Hom. in Psalm. xxxvil. Παντὸς yap πά- 
θους ἀλλότριον τὸ Θεῖον. [Πολλάκις δὲ εἴρηται; ὡς ὁρ- 
γὴ καὶ θυμὸς τοῦ Θεού λεγόμενα ἐν ταῖς θεοπνεύστοις 
γραφαῖς οὐ πάθη σημαίνει (παντὸς γὰρ πάθους ἀλλό- 
τριον τὸ Θεῖον") κατὰ μεταφορὰν δὲ τὰ τοιαῦτα εἴωθεν 
ὀνομάζειν ὃ τῆς γραφῆς λόγος, ὥς καὶ ὀφθαλμοὺς Θεοῦ 
Ke τ. ον οὕτως οὖν καὶ τὰς ἐπαγομένας πονηρίας 
τοῖς ἁμαρτάνουσι κατὰ Θεοῦ κρίσιν, σκυθρωπὰς οὔσας 
καὶ ἀλγεινὰς τοῖς πάσχουσιν, ὡσανεὶ ἐξ ὀργῆς καὶ θυ- 
μοῦ ἐπαγομένας ὑποτυποῦται. App. ad t. 1. p. 368. b, α. 
The Homily is considered spurious.] 

44 “ Cum Deus irasci dicitur, [irascitur E.] non 
“ ejus significatur perturbatio qualis est in animo 
ἐς irascentis hominis, sed ex humanis motibus 
“ translato vocabulo, vindicta ejus, que non nisi 
“ justa est, ire nomen accepit.” Aug. t. 3. Ench. 
c. 33. [Ὁ vi. 209.] 
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No revengeful Punishment after forgiveness. 
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“amiss, but a calm, unpassionate, and just | “and evident appearance of the just judg- 


“ assignation of dreadful punishment to be 
“their portion which have disobeyed ; his 
“mercy a free determination of all felicity 
“and happiness unte men, except their sins 
“remain as ἃ bar between it and them.” 
So that when God doth cease to be angry 
with sinful men, when he receivetb them 
into favour, when he pardoneth their of- 
fences, and remembereth their iniquities no 
more (for all these signify but one thing,) 
it must needs follow, that all punishments 
before due in revenge of sin, whether they 
be temporal or eternal, are remitted. For 
how should God’s indignation import only 
man’s punishment, and yet some punish- 
ment remain unto them, towards whom 
there is now in God no indignation remain- 
ing? “God,” saith Tertullian *, “taketh © 
“penitency at men’s hands, and men at 
“his in lieu thereof receive impunity ;” 
which notwithstanding doth not prejudice 
the chastisements that’ God after pardon 
hath laid upon some offenders 4°, as on the 

eople of Israel, on Moses, on Miriam, on 
baa. either for their own 47 more sound 
amendment, or for example 18. unto others 
in this present world (for in the world to 
come punishments have unto these intents 
no use, the dead being not in case to be 
bettered by correction, nor to take warning 
by executions of God’s justice there seen;) 
but assuredly to whomsoever he remitteth 
sin, their very pardon is in itself a full, ab- 
solute and perfect discharge for revenge- 
ful punishments £; which God doth no 
where » threaten, but with purpose of revo- 
cation if men repent, no where inflict but 
on them whom impenitency maketh obdu- 
rate. 

Of the one therefore it is said 4%, “Though 
“J tell the wicked, Thou shalt die the death, 
“vet if he turni from his sin, and do that 
“which is lawful and right, he shall sure- 
“ly live and not die.” “Of the other °°, 
“Thou according to thine hardness, and 
“heart that will not repent, treasurest up 
“to thyself wrath against the day of wrath, 
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45 «« Poenitentia ecampensatione redimendam 
“ proponit impunitatem Deus.” Tertull. de Peeni- 
ten. jc. 6.] 

46 Numb. xiv. [22]; xx. 12; xu.14; 2 Sam. 
xii. 14. 

47 « Cui Deus vere propitius est, non solum con- 
* donat [denat] peecata ne noceant ad futurum 
“ seculum, sed etiam castigat, ne semper peceare 
“ deicctet.”"] Aug. in Psal. xevil. [§. 11. iv. 
1067.) 

48 «( Plectuntur quidam, quo ceteri corrigantur ; 
“excmpla sunt omnium, tormenta paucorum.” 
Cypr. de Lapsis. [c. }3.] 


49 Ezech. axxiit. 14. 50 Rom. ii. 5. 
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“ment of God.” If God be satisfied and 
do pardon sin, our justification restored is 
as perfect as it was at the first bestowed. 
Tor so the Prophet Isaiah witnesseth 5}, 
“Though your sins were as crimson, the 
“shall be made as white as snow; thoug 
“ they were all* scarlet, they shall be as 
“ white as wool.” And can we doubt con- 
cerning the punishment of revenge, which 
was due to sin, but that if God be satisfied 
and have forgotten his wrath, it must be, 
even as St. Augustin reasoneth, “5? What 
“God hath covered he will not observe, 
“and what he observeth not he will not 
“punish.” The truth of which doctrine is 
not to be shifted off by restraining it unto 
eternal punishment alone. For then would 
not David have said 53, “ They are blessed 
“to whom God imputeth no! sin ;” bless- 
edness having no part or fellowship at all 
with malediction: whereas to be subject to 
revenge for sin. although the punishment 
be but temporal, is to be under the curse 
of the law ; wherefore, as one and the same 
fire consumeth stubble and refineth gold, 
so if it please God to lay punishment on 
them whose sins he hath forgiven, yet is 
not this done for any destructive end of 
wasting and eating them out, as in plagues 
inflicted upon the impenitent, neither is the 
punishment of the one as of the other pro- 
portioned by the greatness of sin past, but 
according to that future purpose whereun- 
to the goodness of God referreth it, and 
wherein there is nothing meant to the suf- 
ferer but furtherance of all happiness, now 
in grace, and hereafter in glory. St. Au- 
custine, to stop the mouths of Pelagians 
arguing, “That if God had imposed death 
“upon Adam and Adam’s posterity, as a 
“punishment of sin, death should have 
“ceased when Christ™ had procured sin- 
“ners their pardon; answereth first, “It is 
“no marvel, either that bodily death should 
“not have happened to the first man, unless 
“he had first sinned (death as a punish- 
“ment following his sin,) or that after sin 
“is forgiven, death notwithstanding befall- 
“eth the faithful; to the end that the 
“strength of righteousness might be exer- 
“cised by overcoming the fear thereof δα. 
kas E. Inot E. 

m God E. 
51 Jsai. i. 18. [Abp. Ussher in E.] 
52 Si texii Deus peccata, noluit advertere ; si 
“ noluié advertere, noluit animadvertere.” [in 
Psal. xxxi. (Heb. xxxii.) 1. t. iv. 176.] 

63 [Psal. xxxii. 2.} 

54 ἐς Mirandum non est, et mortem: corperis non 
“ “uisse eventuram homimi. nisi praecessisset pec- 
κε vatum, cujus etiam talis pena consequeretur, et 
post emissionem peccatorum eam fidelibus eve- 
“ nite, ut ejus timorem vimcendo exerceretur for- 
“ titudo justtiz.... Sic et mortem corporis prop- 
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“So that justly God did inflict bodily death 
“on man for committing sin, and yet after 
“sin forgiven took it not away, that his 
“righteousness might still have whereby 
“to be exercised.” He fortifieth this with 
David’s example, whose sin he forgave, 
and yet afflicted him for exercise and trial 
of his humility. Briefly, a general axiom 
he hath for all such chastisements, “ Be- 
“fore forgiveness, they are the punishment 
“of sinners; and after forgiveness, they 
“are exercises and trials of righteous 
“men.” Which kind of proceeding is so 
agreeable with God’s nature and man’s 
comiort, that it sheweth " even injurious to 
both, :f we should admit those surmised 
reservations of temporal wrath in God ap- 
peased towards reconciled sinners. “Asa 
“Father he delights in his children’s con- 
“version, neither doth he threaten the pen- 
“itent with wrath, or them with punishment 
“which already mourn; but by promise 
“assureth such of indulgence and mer- 
“ey 5” yea, even of plenary pardon, 
which taketh away all both faults and pen- 
alties: there being no reason why we 
should think him the less just because he 
sheweth him™ thus merciful; when they 
which before were obstinate labour to ap- 
pease his wrath with the pensive medita- 
tions" of contrition, the meek humility 
which confession expresseth, and the deeds 
wherewith repentance declareth itself to 
be an amendment as well of the rotten 


fruits °, as the dried leaves and withered | 


root of the tree. For with these duties by 
us performed, and presented unto God in 
heaven by Jesus Christ, whose blood is a 
continual sacrifice of propitiation for us, we 
content, please, and satisfy God. 

[5.] Repentance therefore, even the sole 
virtue of repentance, without either pur- 
pose of shrift, or desire of absolution from 
the priest ; repentance, the secret conver- 
sion of the heart, in that it consisteth of 
these three, and doth by these three, paci- 
fy God, may be without hyperbolical terms 
most truly magnified, as a recovery of the 
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2 This word is erased 
by Alp. Ussher in D, 
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ter hoc peccatum Deus homini inflixit, et post 
“ peccatorum remissione:n propter exercendam 
“ justitiam non ademit.” Aug. de Pecc. Mer. et 
Rem. lib. ii. ο. 34. [t. x. 69.] 

55 «« Ante remissionem esse illa supplicia pecca- 
“ς torum, post remissionem autem certamina ex- 
“ ercitationesque justorum.” {August. ibid. p. 68.] 

56 Cypr. Epist. 53. [52 ed. Pamel. 55 ed. Fell. 
p- 111. “ Unus ille et verus Pater... letatur in 
« peenitentia filiorum suorum ; nec iram peeniten- 
* tibus, aut plangentibus et lamentantibus penam 
* comminatur, sed veniam magis et indulgentiam 


** pollicetur.”} 


Prayer, Fasting, Alms, how satisfactory. 
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soul of man from deadly sickness, a restitu- 
tion of glorious light to his darkened mind, 
a comfortable reconciliation with God, a 
spiritual nativity, a rising from the dead, a 
day-spring from out the depth of obscurity, 
a redemption from more than the Egyptian 
thraldom, a grinding of the old Adam even 
into dust and powder, a deliverance out of 
the prisons of hell, a full restoration of the 
seat of grace and throne of glory, a triumph 
over sin, and a saving victory. 

[6.] ? Amongst the works of satisfaction, 
the most respected, have been, always these 
three, Prayers, Fasts, and Alms-deeds: by 
prayer ἃ, we lift up our,souls to him from 
whom sin and iniquity hath withdrawn 
them; by fasting, we reduce the body from 
thraldom under vain delights, and make it 
serviceable for parts of virtuous conversa- 
tion; by alms, we dedicate to charity these 5 
worldly goods and possessions, which un- 
righteousness doth neither get nor bestow 
well: the first, a token of piety intended te- 
wards Ged; the second, a pledge of mode- 
ration and sobriety in the carriage of our 
own persous ; the last, a testimony of our 
meaning to do good to all men. In which 
three, the Apostle by way of abridgment 
comprehendeth whatsoever may appertain 
to sanctimony, holiness, and good life: as 
contrariwise the very mass of general 
corruption throughout the world, what is 
it but only forgetfulness of God, carnal 
pleasure, immoderate desire after worldly 
things; profaneness, licentiousness, covet- 
ousness ? 

All offices of repentance have these two 
properties ; there is in performance of them 
painfulness, and in their nature a contrarie- 
ty unto sin. The one consideration causeth 
them both in holy scripture 57 and elsewhere 
to be termed judgments or revenges taken 
voluntarily on ourselves, and to be further- 
more also preservatives from future evils, 
inasmuch as we commonly use to keep 
with the greater care that which with pain 
we have recovered 58. And they are in the 
other respect contrary to sin committed ; 
contrition, contrary to the pleasure ; con- 
fession, to the error, which is mother of sin; 
and to the deeds of sin, the works of satis- 
faction contrary: therefore they allt the 
more effectual to cure the evil habit there- 
of. Hereunto it was that Si. Cyprian re- 
ferred his earnest and vehement exhorta- 
tions 5°, “ That they which had fallen should 
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57 2 Cor. vii. 11. 

58 'Hyay γὰρ αὐτων δίκην λάβωμεν, ἡμῶν αὐτῶν κα- 
τηγορήσωμεν᾽ οὕτως ἐξιλεωσόμεθα τὸν κριτὴν. Chrys. 
Hom. 30. (31.] in Ep. ad Heb. [t. xi. 289. a.] _ 

59 Cypr. de Lapsis. [6. ult. “ Orare oportet. 1m- 
“‘ pensius et rogare, . . . in cilicio et sordibus volu- 
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“be instant in prayer, reject bodily orna- 
“ments when once they had stripped them- 
“selves out of Christ’s attire, abhor all 
“food after Satan’s morsels tasted, follow 
“works of righteousness which wash away 
“sin, and be plentiful in alms-deeds where- 
“with souls are delivered from death.” 
Not, as if God did, according to the man- 
ner of corrupt judges, take so much money 
to abate so much in the punishment_of 
malefactors. “These duties must be offer- 
“ed,” saith Salvianus®, “ not in confidence 
“to redeem or buy out sin, butas tokens of 
“meek submission; neither are they with 
“ God accepted, because of their value, but 
“for the’ affection’s sake which doth there- 
*‘ by shew itself.” 

Wherefore concerning Satisfaction made 
to God by Christ only, and of the manner 
how repentance generally, particularly also, 
how certain special works of penitency, 
both are by the Fathers in their ordinary 
phrase of speech called satisfactory, and 
may be by us very well so acknowledged ; 
enough hath been spoken. 

[7.]* Our offences sometimes* are of 
such nature, as requireth that particular 
men be satisfied, or else repentance to be 
utterly void, and of none effect. For if 
either through open rapine or cloaked 
fraud, if through injurious or unconsciona- 
ble dealings ¥, a man have wittingly wrong- 
ed others to enrich himself’; the first thing 
evermore in this case required (ability? 
serving) is restitution. For let no man de- 
ceive himself: from such offences we are 
not discharged, neither can be, till recom- 
pense and restitution to man accompany the 
penitent confession we have made to Al- 
mighty God. In which case the law of 
Moses was direct and plain®'. “If any sin 
“and commit a trespass against the Lord, 
“and deny unto his neighbour® that which 
“was given > him to keep, or that which 
“was put unto him of trust; or doth 
“by robbery or by violence oppress his 
“neighbour ; or hath found that which was 
“Jost, and denieth it, and sweareth® false- 
“ly: for any of these things that a man 
“doth wherein he sinneth, he that doth 
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“tari ; post indumentum Christi perditum, nul- 
“lum hie jam velle vestitum ; post diaboli cibum 
“ malle jejunium ; justis operibus incumbere, qui- 
“ bus peccata perguntur ; eleemosynis frequenter 
“ὁ insistere, quibus a morte anime liberentur.” t. i. 
Ῥ. 137, 138.] 

60 Saly. ad Eccl. Cathol. Jib. i. [p. 367. tom. v. 
par. iil. Biblioth. Patr. Colon. “ Nec offerat cum 
“ redemptionis fiducia, sed cum supplicationis of- 
* ficio :... Non pretio, sed affeetu placent.”] 

61 Levit. vi. 2. 


Restitution, a necessary Part of Satisfaction. 
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“thus offend and trespass, shall restore the 
“robbery that he hath taken, or the thing 
“he hath gotten by violence, or that which 
“was delivered him to keep, or the lost 
“ thing which he found ; and for whatsdev- 
“er he hath sworn falsely, adding perjury 
“to injury, he shall both restore the whole 
“sum, and shall add thereunto a fifth part 
“ more, and deliver it unto him, to whom it 
“belongeth, the same day wherein he of- 
“fereth for his trespass.” Now because 
men are commonly overslack to perform 
this duty, and do therefore defer it some- 
times‘, till God hathe taken the party 
wronged out of the world; the law provid- 
ing that trespassers might not under any ἢ 
such pretence gain the restitution which 
they ought to make, appointeth the kindred 
surviving to receive what the dead should, 
if they had continued. “ But,” saith Mo- 
ses §, “if the party wronged have no kins- 
“man to whom this damage may be re- 
“ stored, it shall then be rendered to the 
“Lord himself for the priests’ use.” The 
whole order of proceeding herein is in sun- 
dry traditional writings set down by their 
great interpreters and scribes, which taught 
them that ® a trespass between a man and 
his neighbour can never be forgiven, till 
the offender have by restitution made re- 
compense for wrongs done: yea, they hold 
it necessary that he appease the party 
grieved by submitting himself unto him, or, 
if that will not serve, by using the help and 
mediation of others: “In this case (say 
“they) for any man to shew himself un- 
“appeasable and cruel, were a sin most 
“ grievous, considering that the people of 
“God should be easy to relent, as Joseph 
“was towards his brethren.” Finally, if 
so it fall out, that the death of him whichs 
was injured prevent his submission which 
did offend, Jet him then (for so they deter- 
mine that he ought) go accompanied with 
ten others unto the sepulchre of the dead, 
and there make confession of the fault, say- 
ing, “I have sinned against the Lord God 
‘of Israel, and against this man, to whom 
“1 have done such or such injury; and if 
“money be due, let it be restored to his 
“heirs, or in case he have none known, 
“leave it with the house of judgment :” 
that is to say, with the senators, ancients, 
and guiders © of Israel. We hold not Chris- 
tian people tied unto Jewish orders for the 
manner of restitution ; but surely restitu- 
tion we must hold necessary, as well in our 
own repentance as theirs, for sins of wilful 
oppression i and wrong δ΄. 
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62 Num. v. 8. 
63 [Maimon. tract. Teshuboth. §. ii. in fine.] 
64 * Quamdiu enim res, propter quam peccatum 
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[8.] * Now although it suffice 1, that the 
offices wherewith we pacify God or private 
men be secretly done; yet in cases where 
the Church must be also satisfied, it was 
not to this end and purpose unnecessary, 
that the ancient discipline did further re- 
quire outward signs of contrition to be shew- 
ed, confession of sins to be made openly, 
and those works to be apparent, which 
served as testimonies of ™ conversion before 
men. Wherein *, if either hypocrisy did 
at any time delude their judgment, they 
knew that God is he whom masks and mock- 
eries cannot blind, that he which seeth men’s 
hearts would judge them according unto 
his own evidence, and, as Lord, correct the 
sentence of his servants concerning matters 
beyond their reach: or if such as ought to 
have kept the rules of canonical satisfac- 
tion would by sinister means and practices 
undermine the same, obtruding presumptu- 
ously themselves to the participation of 
Christ's most sacred mysteries before they 
were orderly readmitted thereunto, the 
Church for contempt of holy things held 
them uncapable of that grace, which God 
in the Sacrament doth impart to devout 
communicants ; and no doubt but he him- 
self did retain bound, whom the Church in 
those cases refused to loose. 

The Fathers, as may appear by sundry 
decrees and canons of the primitive Church, 
were (in matter especially of public scan- 
dal) provident that too much facility of par- 
doning might not be shewed. “ He that 
“casteth off his lawful wife,” saith St. 
Basil 55, “ and doth take another, is adjudg- 
“ ed an adulterer by the verdict of our Lord 
“ himself; and by our fathers it is canonical- 
“ly ordained, that such for the space οἵ ἃ 
“year shall mourn, for two years’ space 
“ hear, three years be prostrate, the seventh 
“year assemble with the faithful in prayer, 

k vill. Ὁ. 1 suffices. 
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«“ est, non redditur, si reddi potest ; non agitur 
“ penitentia sed fingitur.” Sent. iv. d. 15. [c. 5. 
fol. 173. from S. Aug. Ep. ad Maced. 153. ο. 6. 
τι ii. 532.) 

65 Cyp. Ep. lii. fal. 55, c. 10. “ Si nos aliquis 
‘ peenitentie simulatione deluserit ; Deus qui non 
* deridetur, et qui cor hominis intuetur, de his 
que nos minus perspeximus judicet, et servorum 
“: sententiam Dominus emendet.” t. ii. p. 108.] 

66 Basil. ep. ad Amphil. c. 76 [77. ep. 217. t. iil. 
329. ‘O καταλιμπάνων τὴν νομίμως αὐτῳ συναφθεῖ- 
σαν γυναῖκα, καὶ ἑτέραν συναγύμενος, κατὰ τὴν τοῦ 
Kupiov ἀπόφασιν, τῳ τῆς μοιχείας ὑποκεῖται κρίματι" 
κεκανονίσται δὲ παρὰ τῶν πατέρων ἡμῶν, τοῦς τοιοῦ- 
τοὺς ἐνιαυτὸν προσκλαίειν, διετίαν ἐπακροᾶσθαι, τριε- 
τίαν ὑποπίπτειν' τῳ δὲ ἑβδόμῳ συνίστασθαι τοῖς πιο- 
τοῖς" καὶ οὕτω τῆς προσῴφοῤας καταξιοῦσθαι, ἐὰν μετὰ 
δακρύων μετανοήσωσι" ὁ δὲ αὐτὸς τύπος κρατείτω καὶ ἐπὶ 
τῶν τὰς δύο ἀδελφὰς λαμβανόντων eis συνοικέσιον, εἰ 
καὶ κατὰ διαφόρους χρόνους. 
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“and after that be admitted to communt- 
“ cate, if with tears they bewail their fault.” 

Of them which had fallen from their faith 
in the time of the Emperor Licinius, and 
were not thereunto forced by any extreme 
usage, the Nicene synod under Constan- 
tine ordained 57, “ That earnestly repenting 
“they should continue three years hearers, 
“seven years be prostrate, and twe years 
“communicate with the people in prayer, 
“ before they came to receive the oblation.” 
Which rigour sometimes they tempered 
nevertheless with lenity, the selfsame synod 
having likewise defined, “ That whatsoever 
“ the cause were, any man desirous at the 
“time of departure out of this life to re- 
“ ceive the Eucharist might (with exanu- 
“ nation and trial) have it granted him by 
“ the bishop 58.) Yea, beside this case of 
special commiseration, there is a canon 59 
more large, which giveth always liberty to 
abridge or extend out the time, as the par- 
ty’s meek or sturdy disposition should re- 
quire. 

By means of which discipline, the Church 
having power to hold them many years in 
suspense, there was bred in the minds of 
the penitents, through long and daily prac- 
tice of such submission, a contrary habit 
unto that which before had been their ruin, 
and for ever afterwards wariness not to fall 
into those snares out of which they knew 
they could not easily wind themselves. 
Notwithstanding, because there was like- 
wise hope and possibility of shortening the 
time, this mage them in all the parts and 
offices of their repentance the more fervent. 
In the first station, while they only be- 
held others passing towards the temple 
of God, whereunto for themselves to ap- 
proach it was not lawful; they stood as 
miserable forlorn men, the very patterns of 
perplexity and woe. In the second, 
when they had the favour to wait at ™ 
the doors of God, where the sound of his 
comfortable word might be heard; none 


67 Concil. Nicen. can. 11. [περὶ τῶν παραβάντων 
χωρὶς ἀνάγκης, ἣ χωρὶς ἀφαιρέσεως ὑπαρχόντων, ἢ 
χωρίς κινδύνου, ἤ τινος τοιούτου, ὃ γέγονεν ἐπί τῆς 
τυραννίδος Λικινιου ἔδοξε τη συνόδῳ κὰν ἀνάξιοι ἦσαν 
φιλανθρωπίας, ὅμως χρηστεύσασθαι εἰς αὐτούς ὅσοι 
οὖν γνησίως μεταμέλονται, τρία ἔτη ἐν ἀκροωμένοις 
ποιήσουσιν οἱ πιστοὶ, καὶ ἕπτα ἔτη ὑποπεσοῦνται. δύο 
δὲ ἔτη χωρὶς προσφορᾶς κοινωνήσουσι τῷ λαῳ τῶν 
προσευχῶν. Cone. t. i. 327. ed. Harduin.] 

68 Καθόλου καὶ περὶ παντὸς οὑτινοσοῦν ἐξοδεύοντος, 
αἰτοῦντος [δὲ] μετασχεῖν Εὐχαριστίας, ὃ ἐπίσκοπας με- 
τὰ δοκιμασίας μεταδιδότω τῆς προσφορᾶς. can. 13. 
μετὰ δοκιμασίας, id est, manifestis imdiciis depre- 
hensa peccatoris seria conversione ad Deum. [ib 
329.] 

69 Canon 19. [μετὰ τοῦ ἐξεῖναι τῳ ἐπισκόπῳ καὶ 
φιλανθρωπότερον τι περὶ αὐτῶν βουλεύσασθαι ὅσοι δὲ 
ἀδιαφόρως ἤνεγκαν, καὶ τὸ σχῆμα τοῦ μὴ εἰσεέναι εἰς 
τὴν ἐκκλησίαν ἀρκεῖν αὐτοὶς ἡγήσαντρ προς τὴν ἐπιστρα 
div, ἐξ ἅπαντος πληρούτωσαν τὸν χρόνον. 
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St. Cyprian on Abuse of Martyrs’ Intercession 
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received it with attention like to theirs. | “himself did* refuse to yield to the piety 
" Being taken and admitted to the next ; “of his own righteous saints, making suit 


* degree of prostrates, at the feet yet be- 
hind the back of that angei representing 
God, whom the rest saw face to face ; their 
tears and entreaties both of Pastor and 
people, were such as no man could resist. 

4 After the fourth step, which gave them 

* liberty to hear and pray with the rest 
of the people ; being so near the haven, no 
diligence was then slacked which might 
hasten admission to the heavenly table of 
Christ, their last desire. It is not therefore 
a thing to be marvelled at, though St. Cy- 

rian took it in very evil ° part, when open 
Dacksliders from the faith and sacred reli- 
gion of Christ laboured by sinister practice 
to procure from imprisoned saints those re- 
quests for present absolution, which the 
Church could neither yield unto with safety 
of discipline, nor in honor of martyrdom 
easily deny. For, what would thereby en- 
sue they needed not to conjecture, when 
they saw how every man which came so 
commended to the Church by letters 
thought that now he needed not to crave, 
but might challenge of duty, his peace ; 
taking the matter very highly, if but any 
litiie forbearance or small delay were P 
used. ‘He which is overthrown,” saith St.4 
Cyprian τὸ. “ menaceth them that stand, the 
“wounded them that were never toucht ; 
“and because presently he hath not the 
“body of our Lord in his foul imbrued 
“* hands, nor the blood within his polluted 
“lips, the miscreant fumeth at God’s 
“ priests; such is thy madness, O thou furi- 
“ ous man; thou art angry with him which 
“ Jaboureth to turn away God’s anger from 
“thee: him thou threatenest, which sueth 
“ unto sod for grace and mercy on thy be- 
“ half” 

Touching martyrs he answereth”, “ That 
“it ought not in this case to seem offensive, 
“though they were denied, seeing God 
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70 [De Laps. c. 12. “ Jacens stantibus, et in- 
“ tegris yulneratus, minatur [et quod non statim 
« Domini corpus inquinatis manibus accipiat, aut 
« ore polluto Domini sanguinem bibat, sacerdoti- 
«bus sacrilegus irascitur. Atque O tuam nimi- 
ἐς am, furiose, dementiam. Irasceris Οἱ qui abs te 
*© avertere .Dei iram nititur, ei minaris qui pro te 
“ Domini misericordiam deprecatur.”] 

τί [ Mandant aliquid martyres fiert, sed si jus- 
“ta, si licita, si non contra ipsum Dominum a 
“ Dei sacerdote facienda, si obtemperantis facilis 
“ et prona consensio, si petentis fuerit religiosa 


« moderatio.. .. Quid vero justius Noe ?... Quid | 


“ gloriosius Daniele ?... Quid Job in operibus 
“ promptius ?.. . Nec his tamen, si rogarent, con- 
“‘cessurum se Deus dixit....Adeo non emne 
“quod petitur in prejudicio petentis sed in dantis 
“ atbitrio est.” p. 187. ed. Baluz.] Exod. xu. 
[xxxii 1] 31; Jerem. vii. 15. [16.] Ezek. xiv. 14.] 


“for obdurate Jews.” 

As for the parties, in whose behalf such 
snifts were used ; to have their desire was, 
in very truth, a way to make them the more 
guilty ™: such peace granted contrary to 
the vigour * of the Gospel, contrary to the 
law of our Lord and God, doth but under 
colour of merciful relaxation deceive sin- 
ners, and by soft handling destroy them; a 
crace dangerous for the giver, and to him 
which receiveth it nothing at all available. 
“The patient expectation that bringeth 
“health is by this means not regarded ; 
“recovery of soundness not sought for by 
“the only medicine available, which is sat- 
“isfaction ; penitency thrown out of men’s 
“hearts; the remembrance of that heaviest 
“and last judgment clean banisht; the 
wounds of dying men, which should be 
healed, are covered ; the stroke of death, 
which hath gone as deep as any bowels 
‘are to receive it, is overcast with the 
slight show of a cloudy look. From the 
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72 [Ibid. p. 186. “ Emersit, fratres dilectissimi, 
novum genus cladis ; et quasi parum persecu- 
tionis procelia sevierit, accessit ad cumulum 
sub misericordie titulo malum fallens et blanda 
pernicies. Contra evangelli vigorem, contra 
Domini ae Dei legem temeritate quorundam 
laxatur incautis communicatio, {πὰ et falsa 
pax, periculosa dantibus, et mhil accipientibus 
profutura. Nen querunt sanitatis patientiam, 
nee veram de satisfactione medicinam. Peeni- 
tentia de pectoribus excussa est, gravissimi ex- 
tremique delicti memoria sublata est. Operi- 
untur morientium vulnera, et plaga lethalis altis 
et profundis visceribus infixa dissimulato dolore 
contegitur. A diaboli aris revertentes ad sanc- 
tum Domini sordidis et infectis nidore manibus 
‘accedunt. Mbortiferos idolorum cibos adhue 
peene ructantes, exhalantibus etiam nunc scelus 
suum faucibus, et contagia funesta redolentibus, 
Domini corpus invadunt, quando occurrat scrip- 
tura divina et clamet et dicat, .. .‘ Quicunque 
ederit carnem aut biberit calicem Domini in- 
digne, reus erit corporis et sanguinis Domini.’ 
Spretis his omnibus atque contemptis, ante ex- 
plata delicta, ante exomologesin factam crim- 
inis, ante purgatam conscientiam sacrificio et 
manu sacerdotis, ante offensam placatam in- 
dignantis Domini ac minantis, vis infertur cor- 
pori ejus et sanguini..... Pacem putant esse, 
quam quidam veibis fallacibus venditant..... 
Quid injuriam beneficium vocant ? Quid im- 
‘pietatem vocabulo pictatis appellant? ... Non 
ἐξ concedit pacem facilitas ἰδία, sed tollit: . . Per- 
secutio est hee alia et alia tentatio, per quam 
‘ subtilis inimicus impugnandis adhuc lapsis oc- 
* culta populatione grassatur : ut lamentatio con- 
quiescat, ut dolor sileat, ut delicti memoria evan- 
escat, ut comprimatur pectorum gemitus, statu- 
atur fletus oculorum, nec Dominum graviter 
“offensum longa ac plena peenitentia deprece- 
“ τὰ. 
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“altars" of Satan to the holy of the Lord 
“men are not afraid to come even belching 
“in a manner the sacrificed morsels they 
“have eaten; yea, their jaws yet breathing 
“out the irksome savour of their forrner 
“contagious wickedness, they seize upon 
“the blessed body of our Lord, nothing 
“terrified with that dreadful commination, 
“which saith, ‘Whosoever eateth and 
“ drinketh unworthily, is guilty of the body 
“and blood of Christ’? ‘They vainly think 
“it to be peace, which is gotten before 
“they be purged of their fautis, before 
“their crime be solemnly confest, before 
“their consciencé be cleared by the sacri- 
“fice, and imposition of the priest’s hands, 
“and before they have pacified the indig- 
“nation of God. Why term they that a 
“favour, which is an injury? Wherefore 
“ cloak they impiety with the name of chari- 
“table indulgence? Such facility giveth 
“not, but rather taketh away peace ; and 
“is itself another fresh persecution or trial, 
“ whereby that fraudulent enemy maketh a 
“secret havoe of such as before he had 
“overthrown; ahd now to the end he may 
“clean swallow them, he casteth sorrow 
“in a dead sleep, putteth grief to silence, 
“wipeth out the memory of faults newly 
“done, smothereth the sighs that should 
“arise * {rom a contrite spirit, drieth up 
“eyes which ought to send forth rivers of 
“tears, and permitteth not God to be paci- 
“fied with full repentance, whorn heinous 
“and enormous crimes have displeased.” 

By this then we see, that in St. Cyprian’s 
judgement, ail absolutions are void, frustrate, 
and of no effect, without sufficient repent- 
ance first shewed ; whereas contrariwise, 
if irue and full satisfaction have gone be- 
fore, the sentence of man here given is rat- 
ified of God in heaven, according to our 
Saviour’s own sacred testimony, “ Whose 
“sins ye remit, they are remitted.” 

ΕΝ y By what works in the Virtue, and 
by what in the Discipline of Repentance, 
we are said to satisly either 
God or men, cannot now be 
thought obscure. As for the 
inventors of sacramental satisfaction, they 
have both altered the natural order hereto- 
fore kept in the Church, by bringing in a 
strange preposterous course, to absolve be- 
fore satisfaction be made, and moreover by 
this their misordered practice are grown 
into sundry érrors concerning the end 
whereunto it is referred. 

They imagine, bevond all conceit of an- 
tiquity, that when God doth remit sin and 
the punishment eternal thereunto belong- 
ing, he reserveth the torments of hell-fire 
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\to be nevertheless endured for a time, 


either shorter or longer, according tp the 
quality of men’s crimes. Yet so that there 
is between God and man a certain compo- 
sition (as it were) or contract, by virtue 
; whereof works assigned by the priest to be 
| done after absolution shall satisly God, as 
!touching the punishment which he other- 
| wise would inflict for sin pardoned and for- 
given ἢ. 

Now because they cannot assure any 
man, that if he perform what the priest ap- 
pointeth it shall suffice ; this 
(I say) because they cannot 


The way of 
satisfying by 
do, inasmuch as the priest others. 

hath no power to determine or define of 
equivalency between sins and satisfactions ; 
ὯΝ yet if a penitent depart this life, the 
debt of satisfaction being either in whole 
or in part undischarged, they steadfastly 
hold that the soul must remain in unspeak- 
able torment till all be paid:) therefore for 
help and mitigation in this case, they ad- 
vise men to set certain copesmates on work, 
whose prayers and sacrifices may satisfy 
God for such souls as depart in debt. 
Hence have arisen the infinite pensions of 
their priests, the building of so many al- 
tars and tombs, the enriching of Churches 
with so many glorious and costly gifts, 
the bequeathing of lands and ample pos- 
sessions to religious companies, even with 
utter forgetfulness of friends, parents, wife, 
children *, all natural affection giving place 
unto that desire, which men doubtful of 


from torment after death. 
Yet behold, even this being also done, 
how far forth it shall avail they are not 


[Here the Dublin 
MS. goes on. “ For 
“against y® guiltines of 
“‘sinne, and ye danger 
“ of everlasting condem- 
“nation thereby incur- 
“red, confession and 
“ὁ absolution succeeding 
“ ye same, are, (as they 
“take it,) a remedie 
“sufficient, and_there- 
“ fore, what their peni- 
“tentiaries doe thinck 
“ good to impose further, 
“whether it be, a mat- 
“ ter of Ave Maries day- 
“ly to be scored up, a 
“journey of pilgrimage 
“to bee undertaken, 
“ some few dishes of or- 
“ dinarie dyet to be ex- 
“ changed, offrings to be 
“‘ made att γ᾽ shrines of 
“ Saints, or a little to be 
“‘ scraped of from men’s 
“ὁ superfluitie, for releife 
“of poore people, as in 

| “liew or exchange wth 


their own estate have to deliver their souls 


“God, whose Justice 
“oweth us still (they 
“ say) notwithstanding 
“our pardon, some tem- 
“ porall punishment, to 
‘be susteyned in y® life 
“to come, except wee 
“ας ourselves here 
“ with workes of y® for- 
“mer kind, continued 
« till ye ballance of God’s 
‘most strict severity, 
“‘ shall finde y® paynes 
“wee have taken, e- 
* quivallent, with y¢ 
“faults for which wee 
“ satislye.” All this 
passage Abp. Ussher has 
drawn lines through 
and across, with his pen; 
and noted in the mar- 
gin, “(This followeth 
“6 afterward, more prop- 
‘erly, in the viith sec- 
* tion of the next head, 
“ touching absoluiion.)”] 
* and chidren Εἰ. 
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of ‘satisfying ὦ 
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indulgences d. 


Romish View 


sure; and therefore the last 
upshot unto all their former 
inventions is, that as every ac- 
tion of Christ did both merit 
for himself, and satisfy partly for the eter- 
nal, and partly for the temporal punishment 
due unto men for sin; so his saints have 
obtained the like privilege of grace, making 
every good work they do, not only merito- 
rious in their own behalf, but satisfactory 
too for the benefit of others. Or if, having 
at any time grievously sinned, they do more 
to satisfy God than he in justice can exact 
or look for at their hands; the surplusage 
runneth to a common stock, out of which 
treasury, containing whatsoever Christ did 
by way of satisfaction for temporal punish- 
ment, together with the satisfactory force 
which resideth in all the virtuous works of 
saints, and in their satisfactions whatsoever 
doth abound, (I say,) “From hence they 
“hold God satisfied for such arrearages as 
“men behind in accompt discharge not by 
“ other means; and for disposition hereof, 
“as it is their doctrine that Christ remitteth 
“not eternal death without the priest’s ab- 
“solution, so without the grant of the 
“Pope they cannot but teach it alike im- 
“ possible © that souls in hell should receive 
“any temporal release of pain; the sacra- 
“ment of pardon from him being to this ef- 
“feet no less necessary, than the priest’s 
“ absolution to the other.” So that by this 
postern-gate cometh in the whole mart of 
papal indulgences; a gain inestimable ‘ 
unto him, to others a spoil; ascorn both to 
God and man. So many works of satisfac- 
tion pretended to be done by Christ, by 
saints, and martyrs; so many virtuous acts 
possessed with satisfactory force and vir- 
tue; so many strpererogations in satisfying 
beyond the exigence of their own necessi- 
ty; and this that the Pope might make a 
monopoly of all, turning all to his own gain, 
or at the least to the gain of them which 
are his own. Such facility they have to 
convert a pretended sacrament into a true 
revenue. 
VIL.¢ Sin is not helped but by being asse- 
cured of pardon. It resteth therefore to be 
.. considered what warrant we 
Of Absolution A shag Se 
of Penitents, have concerning forgiveness, 
when the sentence of man ab- 
solveth us from sin committed against God. 
At the words of our Saviour 7%, saying to 
the sick of the palsy, “Son, thy sins are for- 
“given thee,” exception was taken by the 
Scribes, who secretly reasoned against him, 
“Ts any able to forgive sins, but only God?” 
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of Absolution. Boox VI. 
Whereupon they condemned his speech as 
blasphemy “4: the rest, which believed him 
to be a Prophet sent from God, saw no 
cause wherefore he might not as lawfully 
say, and as truly, to whomsoever amongst 
them, “ God hath taken away thy sins,” as 
Nathan (they all knew) had used the very 
like speech ; to whom David did not there- 
fore impute blasphemy, but embraced, as 
became him, the words of trath with joy 
and reverence. 

Now there is no controversy but as God 
in that special case did authorize Nathan, 
so Christ more generally his Apostles and 
the ministers of his word in his name to 
absolve sinners. ‘Their power being equal, 
all the difference between them can be but 
only in this, that whereas the one had pro- 
phetical evidence, the other have the cer- 
tainty partly of faith, and partly of human 
experience, whereupon to ground their sen- 
tence: faith, to assure them of God’s most 
gracious pardon in Heaven unto all peni- 
tents; and touching the sincerity of each 
particular party’s repentance, as much as 
outward sensible tokens or signs can war- 
rant. 

[2.] >It is not to be marvelled that so 
great a difference appeareth between the 
doctrine of Rome and ours, when we teach 
repentance. They imply in the name of 
repentance much more than we do. We 
stand chiefly upon the true: inward con- 
version of the heart; they more upon 
works of external show. We teach, above 
all things, that repentance which is one and 
the same from the beginning to the world’s 
end; they a sacramental penance of their 
own devising and shaping. We labour to 
instruct men in such sort, that every soul 
which is wounded with ‘sin may learn the 
way how to cure itself; they, clean contra- 
ry, would make all sores seem incurable, 
unless the priest have a hand in them. 

Touching the force of whose absolution 
they strangely hold, that whatsoever the 
penitent doth, his contrition, confession, and 
satisfaction have no place of right to stand 
as material parts in this sacrament, nor 
consequently any such force as to make 
them available for the taking away of ‘sin, 
in ‘that they proceed from the penitent’ 
himself ‘without the privity of the minister, 
but only, as they are enjoined by the minis- 
ter’s authority and power. ‘So that no con- 
trition or grief of heart, till the priest exact 
it; no acknowledgment of ‘sins, but that 
which he doth demand; no praying, no 
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74 Mare. v.21 [ii. 7] ; Lue. v. 21. 

75 “ Ipsius (peenitentis scil.) actio non est pars 
“ sacramenti, nisi quatcnus potestati sacerdotali 
“ subjicitur, et a sacerdote dirigitur vel jubetur.” 
Bellarmin. de Pornit. lib. i.e. 16. [Ὁ πὶ, 942.) 


Ch. vi. 3, 4.] Extent and Linuts 
fasting, no alms, no recompense or restitu- 
tion for whatsoever we have done, can help, 
except by him it be first imposed. It is the 
chain of their own doctrine no remedy for 
mortal sin committed after baptism but the 
sacrament of penance only ; no sacrament 
of penance, if either matter or form be 
wanting; no ways to make those duties a 
material part of the sacrament, unless we 
consider them as required and exacted by 
the priest. Our Lord and Saviour, they 
say, hath ordained his priests judges in 
such sort, that no man which sinneth after 
baptism can be reconciled unto God but by 
their sentence. For why? If there were 
any other way of reconciliation, the very 
promise of Christ should be false, in saying”, 
*“'Whatsoever ye bind on earth, shall be 
“bound in heaven; and whose sins soever 
“ ye retain, are retained”*.” Except there- 
fore the priest be willing, God hath by 
promise so hampered himself *, that it is not 
now in his own power to pardon any man. 
Let him which hath offended crave as the 
publican did 7°; “ Lord, be thou merciful to 
“mea sinner;” let him, as David, make a 
thousand times his supplication ©, “Have 
“mercy upon me, Ὁ God, according to thy 
“loving-kindness; according to the multi- 
“tude of thy compassions put away mine 
“iniquities:” all this doth not help, till such 
time as the pleasure of the priest be 
known; till he have signed us a pardon, 
and given us our quietus est, God himself 
hath no answer to make but such as that 
of his angel unto Lot, “1 can do nothing®!.” 

[3.]! It is true, that our Saviour by those 
words, “Whose sins ye remit, they are re- 
“mitted” did ordain judges over sinful 
souls, give them authority to absolve from 
sin, and promise to ratify in heaven what- 
soever they should do on earth in execution 
of this their office; to the end that hereby, 
as well his ministers might take encourage- 
ment to do their duty with all faithfulness, 
as also his people admonition, gladly with 
all reverence to be ordered by them; both 
parts knowing that the functions of the one 
towards the other have his perpetual as- 
sistance and approbation. Howbeit all this 
with two restraints, which every jurisdic- 
tion in the world hath; the one, that the 
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16 « Christus instituit sacerdotes judices super 
“ terram cum ea potestate, ut, sine ipsornm sen- 
“ὁ ¢entia, nemo post baptismum Japsus reconciiiari 
“ possit.” Bellarmin. de Poenit. lib. iii. ¢. 2. [t. ili. 
1028.) 

77 [Matt. xviii. 18 ; John xx. 23.] 

78 Quod si possent rei [οἱ E.] sine sacerdotum 
“sententia absolvi, non [enim E.] esset vera 
“ Christi promissio, Quecunque,” &c. Bellarm. 
ibid. [p. 1031.] 

79 {Luke xviii. 13.] 80 [Psalm li. 1.] 

81 [Gen. xix. 22.] 
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practice thereof proceed in due order; the 
other, that it do not extend itself beyond 
due bounds; which bounds or limits have 
so confined penitential jurisdiction, that al- 
though there be given unto it power of re- 
mitting sin, yet not such sovereignty of 
power, that no sin should be pardonable in 
man without it. Thus to enforce our Sa- 
viour’s words, is as though we should 
gather, that because whatsoever Joseph did 
command in the land of Egypt, Pharaoh’s 
grant was™, it should be done; therefore 
he granted ® that nothing should be done in 
the land of Egypt but what Joseph did 
command, and so consequently, by enabling 
his servant Joseph to command under him, 
disableth himself to command any thing 
without Joseph. 

But by this we see how the papac 
maketh all sin unpardonable, which hat 
not the priest’s absolution; except perad- 
venture in some extraordinary 82 case, where 
albeit absolution be not had, yet it must be 
desired. 

[4.]? What is then the force of absolu- 
tion? What is it which the act of absolu- 
tion worketh ina sinful man? Doth it by 
any operation derived from itself alter the 
state of the soul ? Doth it really take away 
sin, or but ascertain us of God’s most gra- 
cious and merciful pardon? ‘The latter of 
which two is our assertion, the former 
theirs. 

8? At the words of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, saying unto the sick of the 
palsy, “Son, thy sins are forgiven thee,” 
the Pharisees, which knew him not to be 
the “Son of the living God,” took secret 
exception, and fell to reasoning with them- 
selves against him; “Is any able to forgive 
“sins but God only 887) “The sins,” saith 
St. Cyprian, “that are committed against 
“him, he alone hath power to forgive, 
“which took upon him our sins, he which 
“sorrowed and suffered for us, he whom 

mjs Τὰ, 1 granteth Εἰ. 
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82 Christus ordinariam suam potestatem in 
‘ apostolos transtulit ; extraordinariam sibi reser- 
“ vavit. Ordinaria enim remedia in Ecclesia ad 
‘ remittenda peccata sunt ab eo institata, sacra- 
“‘menta ; sine quibus peccata remittere Christus 
“ potest, sed extraordinane et multo rarius hoe 
“ facit, quam per sacramenta. Noluit igitur hom- 
ines [eos E.] extraordinariis remediis remissio- 
“nis peecatorum confidere, que et rara sunt et 
“ incerta : sed ordinaria, et ut ita dicam, visibilia 
“ sacramentorum querere remedia.” Maldonat. 
in Matt. xvi. 19. [p. 343.] 

82 (The insertion of this paragraph here is prob- 
ably a mistake ; the whole of it except the quo- 
tation from St. Clement being found in other parts 
of this book.] 

83 Matt. ix. 2; Mark il. 7; Luke y. 21 ; Cypr. 
de Laps. ὁ. 11 *. 
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“the Father delivered unto death for our | 
“offences.” Whereunto may be added 
that which Clemens Alexandrinus hath, 
“84 Our Lord is profitable every way, every 
“way beneficial, whether we respect him 
“as man4, or as God; as God forgiving, as 
“ man instructing and !earning how to avoid 
“sin.” For it is (6551. even I, that putteth 
“ away thine iniquities for mine own sake, 
“ and will not remember thy sins,” saith the 
Lord. 

Now albeit we willingly confess with St. 
Cyprian, “ The sins that are committed 
“against him, he only hath power to for- 
* sive, who hath taken upon him our sins, 
“he which hath sorrowed and suffered for 
“us, he whom God hath given for our of- 
“fences ®°:” yet neither did St. Cyprian 
intend to deny the power of the minister, 
otherwise than if he presume beyond his 
commission to remit sin, where God’s own 
will is it should be retained; for against 
sueh absolutions he speaketh (which being 
granted to whom they ought to have been 
denied, are of no validity ;) and, if rightly 
it be considered how higher causes in opera- 
tion use to concur with inferior means, his 
grace with our ministry, God really per- 
forming the same which man is authorized 
to act as in his name, there shall need for 
decision of this point no great labour. 

[5.]* To remission of sins there are two 
things necessary ; grace, as the only cause 
which taketh away iniquity; and repent- 
ance, as a duty or condition required in us. 
To make repentance such as it should be, 
what doth God demand but inward sin- 
cerity joined with fit and convenient offices 
for that purpose ? the one referred wholly 
to our own consciences, the other best dis- 
cerned by them whom God hath appointed 
jedges in this court. So that having first 
the promises of God for pardon generally 
unto all offenders penitent ; and particularly 
for our own unfeigned meaning, the unfal- 
liblet testimony of a good conscience; the 
sentence of God’s appointed officer and 
vicegerent to approve with unpartial judg- 
ment the quality of that we have done, and 
as from his tribunal, in that respect to as- 
soil us of any crime: I sce no cause but | 
that by the rules of our faith and religion 
we may rest ourselves very well assured 
touching God’s most merciful pardon and 
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84 Ἰ]άντα ὀνίνησιν ὃ Κύριος καὶ πάντα ὠφελεῖ, | 
καὶ ὡς ἄνθρωπος, καὶ ὡς Θεός. Ta μὲν παδρτήματα} 
ὡς Θεὸς ἀφιεὶς, εἰς δὲ τὸ μὴ ἐξαμαρτάνειν παιδα- 
γωγῶν ὡς ἄνθρωπος. Clem. Alexandr. Ριράαρ. lib. | 
1. cap. 3. | 

85 Esai. xliii. 25. 

ῬΑ ἐς Veniam peccatis, que in ipsum commissa 
* sunt, solus potest ille largiri, qui peccata nostra 
* portavit, qui pro nobis doluit, quem Deus tradi- 
‘* dit pro peccatis nostris.” [de Laps. c. 11.] 
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grace; who, especiaily for the strengthen- 
ing of weak, timorous, and fearful minds, 
hath so far endued his church with power 
to absolve sinners. It pleaseth God that 
men sometimes should, by missing this 
help, perceive how much they stand bound 
to him for so precious a benefit enjoyed. 
And surely, so long as the world lived in 
any awe or fear of falling away from God, 
so dear were his ministers to the people, 
chiefly in this respeet, that being through 
tyranny and persecution deprived of pas- 
tors, the doleful rehearsal 57 of their lost fe- 
licities hath not any one thing more emi- 
nent, than that sinners distrest should not 
now know how or where to unlade their 
burthen. Strange it were unto me, that 
the Fathers, who so much every where ex- 
tol the grace of Jesus Christ in leaving 
unto his Church this heavenly and divine 
power, should as men whose simplicity had 
generally" been abused, agree all to admire 
and magnify a needless office. 

The sentence therefore of ministerial ab- 
solution hath two effects: touching sin, it 
only declareth us free’ from the guiltiness 
thereof, and restored into God’s favour ὃ ; 
but concerning right in sacred and divine 
mysteries, whereof through sin we were 
made unworthy, as the power of the Chureh 
did before effectually bind and retain us 
from access unto them, so upon our appa- 
rent repentance it truly restoreth our liberty, 
looseth* the chains wherewith we were 
tied, remitteth all whatsoever is past, and 
accepteth us no less, returned, than if we 
never had gone astray. 

For inasmuch as the power which our 
Saviour gave to his Church is of two kinds, 
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87 Victor. de Persecut. Vandal. [lib. 11. ap. Bibl. 
Patr. Colon. t. v. pars ili. p. 655-6. Hunneric, 
king of the Arian Vandals in Africa, had by one 
edict driven into exile bishops, priests, deacons 
and other members of the church cathohe to the 
number of 4961. “ Quant tune multitudines de 
* diversis regionibus et civitatibus ad visendos Dei 
martyres occurrerent populorum testantur vie 
vel scmite ; que cum agmina vementium ne- 
quaquam caperent, per vertices montium et val- 
lium oceurrens turba fidelium inestimabilis de- 
scendehat, cereos manibus gestantes, suosque 
infantulos vestigiis martyrum projicientes, ista 
voce clamabant: ‘ Quibus nos miseros relinqui- 
tis, dum pergitis ad coronas? qui hos baptiza- 
‘turi sunt parvulos fontibus aque perennis ? qui 
‘ nobis peenitentiz munus collaturi sunt, et recon- 
‘ cilationis indulgentia obstrictos peccatorum yin- 
‘culis soluturi? quia vobis dictum est, ‘ Que- 
* cunque solvyeritis super terram erunt soluta et in 
celis’ Qui nos solennibus orationibus sepuituri 
sunt morientes ?’ a quibus divini sacrificii ritus 
exhibendus est consuetus? vobiscum et nos 
licebat pergere, si liceret ut tali modo fillos a pa- 
“ tribus nulla necessitas separaret.”} 
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the one to be exercised over voluntary peni- 
tents only, the other over such as are to be 
brought to amendment by ecclesiastical 
censure ¥ ; the words wherein he hath given 
this authority must be so understood, as the 
subject or matter whereupon it worketh 
will permit. It doth not permit that in the 
former kind, (that is to say, in the use of 
ower over voluntary converts,) to bind or 
oose, remit or retain, should signify any 
other than only to pronounce of siiners ac- 
cording to that which may be gathered by 
outward signs ; because really to eflect the 
removal or continuance of sin in the soul 
of any offender, is no priestly act, but a 
work which far exceedeth their abili y*. 


.Contrariwise, in the latter kind of spiritual 


jurisdiction, which by censures constraineth 
men to amend their lives: it is true, that 
the minister ef God doth more than > de- 


clare and signify what God hath wrought. 


And this power, true it is, that the Church 
of Christ hath invested in it. 

[6.] ‘Howbeit, as other truths, so this 
hath both by error been oppugned, and de- 
praved through abuse. The first of name, 
that openly in writing withstood the 
Church’s authority and power to remit sin, 
was Tertallian, after he had combined him- 
seif with Mentanists, drawn to the liking ef 
their heresy through the very sourness of 
his own nature, which neither his incredi- 
ble skill and knowledge otherwise, nor the 
very doctrine of the gospel itself, could but 
so much alter, as to make him savour any 
thing which carried with it the taste of leni- 
ty. A sponge steeped in wormwood and 
gall, a man through too much severity 
merciless, and neither able to endure nor 
to be endured of any. His book entitled 
Concerning Chastity, and written profess- 
edly against the discipline of the Church, 
hath many fretful and angry sentences, de- 
elaring a mind very much offended with 
such as would not persuade themselves, 
that of sins, some be pardonable by the 
keys of the Church, some uncapable of for- 
giveness ®°; that middle and moderate of- 


a habilitie D. 
b then more E. 


¥censures E. 
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88 [De Pudicit. c. ii. “ Causas peenitentie de- 
“ licta condicimus. Hee dividimus in duos exi- 
“tus. Alia erunt remissibilia, alia irremissibilia. .. 
« Secundum quod nemini dubium est alia casti- 
“gationem mereri alia damnationem. Omne de- 
“ς Jictum aut yenia expungit aut pona: venia ex 
“ castigatione ; poena ex damnatione.... Secun- 
«dum hance differentiam delictornm, penitentiaz 
‘© quoque conditio discriminatur. 
“yeniam consequi possit, in delicto scilicet re- 
“ missibili. Alia, que consequi nullo modo pos- 
* sit, in delicto scilicet irremissibili.” And, ec. xviii. 
“ Peenitentia ad se clementiam invitat, salva illa 
“ penitentie specie post fidem, que aut leviori- 


Alia erit, que | 
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i fences having received chastisement, may 
| by spiritual authority afterwards be remit- 
ted, but greater transgressions must (as 
touching indulgence) be left to the only 
pleasure of Aimighty God in the world to 
come δ ; that as idolatry and bloodshed, so 
likewise fornication and sinful lust are of 
this nature °°; that they which so far are 
fallen from God, ought to continue for ever 
after barred from access unto his sanctuary, 
condemned to perpetual profusion of tears, 
deprived of all expectation and hope to re- 
celve any thing at the Church’s hands, but 
publication of their shame *!. “ For,” saith 
he, “ who will fear to waste out that which 
“he hopeth he may recover? Who will 
“ be careful for ever to hold that, which he 
“ knoweth cannot forever be withheld from 
“him? He which slackeneth the bridle to 
“sin, doth thereby give it even the spur 
“also *, .Take away fear, and that which 
“ presently succeedeth instead thereof is li- 
“centious desire. Greater oflences there- 
“fore are punishable, but not pardonable, 
“by the Chureh. If ary Prophet or Apos- 
“tle 53. be found to have remitted such 


“bus delictis veniain ab episcopo consequi pote- 
“rit, aut majoribus et irremissibilibus a Deo 
« solo.” 

89 [Tbid. 6. ii. Ad Dominum remissa [Peeni- 
“ tentia] et illi exmde prostrata, hoe ipso magis 
“ operabitur veniam, quod eam a solo Deo exorat, 
“* quod delicto suo humanam pacem sufficere nec 
* eredit, quod Ecclesia mavult erubescere quam 
“© ecmmunicare.’’ | 

99 (Ibid. c. v. * Est et mali dignitas, quod in 
‘“summo aut in medio pessimorum collocatur. 
“Pompam quandam atque suggestum adspicio 
“ meechie, hine ducatum idololatrie anteceden- 
“ tis, hine comitatum homicidii insequentis.” Ter- 
tullian’s copies, as many of the LXX do now, ap- 
parently transposed the sixth and seventh com- 
mandments. Comp. Rom. xiii. 9.] 

91 [Cap. i. “ Durissime nos in famantes Para- 
“cletum discipline enormitati, digamos foris sis- 
“ timus : eundem limitem liminis meechis quoque 
et fornicatoribus figimus ; jejunas pacis lacry- 
“mas profusuris, nec amplius ab Ecclesia quam 
“ publicationem dedecoris relaturis.”’] 

92 [Tbid. cap. 9. “ Quis enim timebit prodigere 
* quod habebit postea recuperare ? Quis curabit 
“ perpetuo conservare quod non perpetuo poterit 
“amuttere] Securitas delicti, ctiam libido est 
DIG ERI 

$2 [Ibid. c. xxi. “ Si et ipsos beatos Apostolos 
“tale aliquid indulsisse constaret, cujus venia a 
* Deo, non ab homine, competeret, non ex disci- 
‘“‘plina, sed ex potestate fecissent. Nam et mor- 
“ tuos suscitaverunt, quod Deus solus ; et debiles 
“ redintegraverunt, quod nemo nisi Christus : im- 
“mo et plagas inflixerunt, quod noluit Christus. 
« Non enim decebat eum sevire, qui pati venerat. 
Pereussus est Ananias et Elymas ; Ananias 

“morte, Elymas cecitate....Mxhibe igitur et 
“ nune mihi, Apostolice, prophetica exempla, et 
“ aonoscam divinitatem ; et vindica tibi delicto- 
“yum ejuscernodi remittendorum  pctestatem. 
| * Quod si discipline solias officia sortitus es, nec 
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“ transgressions, they did it not by the or- 
“ dinary course of discipline, but by extra- 
“ ordinary power. For they also raised the 
“ dead, which none but God is able to do; 
“they restored impotent" and lame men, 
“ a work peculiar to Jesus Christ; yea, that 
“ which Christ would not do, because exe- 
“ eutions of such severity beseemed not 
“him who came to save and redeem the 
“ world by his sufferings, they by their pow- 
“er struck Elymas and Ananias, the one 
“ blind, and the other dead. Approve first 
“ vourselves to be as they were Apostles 
“or Prophets, and then take upon you to 
ἐς pardon all men. But if the authority you 
“have be only ministerial, and no way 
“ sovereign, overreach not the limits which 
“ God hath set you; know that to par- 
“don capital sin is beyond your commis- 
“ sion.” 

Howbeit, as ofteniimes the vices of wick- 
ed men do cause other their commendable 
qualities to be abhorred, so the honour of 
great men’s virtues is easily a cloak to their 
errors. In which respect Tertullian hath 

assed with much less obloquy and repre- 
hension than Novatian ; who, broaching af- 
terwards the same opinion, had not other- 
wise wherewith to countervail the offence 
he gave, and to procure it the like tolera- 
tion. Novatian, at the first a stoical philos- 
opher, (which kind of men hath always ac- 
counted stupidity the highest top of wisdom, 
and commiseration the deadliest  sin,) 
became by institution and study the very 
same which the other had been before 
through ἃ secret natural distemper, upon 
his conversion to the Christian faith and re- 
covery trom sickness, which moved him to 
receive the sacrament of Baptism in his bed. 
The bishop contrary to the canons of the 
Church would needs in special love to- 
wards him ordain him presbyter, which fa- 
vour satisfied not him who thought himself 
worthy of greater place and dignity. He 
closed therefore with a number of well- 
minded men, and not suspicious what his 
secret purposes were, and having made 
them sure unto him by fraud, procureth his 
own consecration to be their bishop. His 
prelacy now was able as he thought to 
countenance what he intended to publish, 
and therefore his letters went presently 
abroad to sundry churches, advising them 
never to admit to the fellowship of holy 


d the impotent Εἰ. 


“ imperio presidere sed ministerio, quis aut quan- 
“tus es indulgere? qui neque Prophetam nec 
“ Apostolum exhibens, cares ea virtute cujus est 
* indulgere.’”’] 

9 Concil. Neocesar. c. 12. [t. i. 1484. ᾿Ἐδὰν νοσῶν 
τις φωτισθη, εἰς πρεσβύτερον ἄγεσθαι οὐ δύναται" οὐκ ἐκ 
προαιρέσεως γὰρ ἡ πίστις αὐτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἀνάγκης" εἰ μὴ 
τάχα διὰ τὴν perd ταῦτα αὐτοῦ σπουδὴν καὶ πίστιν; καὶ 


διὰ σπάνιν ἀνθρώπων. A.D. 314.) 


Sketch of the Novationist Errors. 


[Book VI. 


mysteries such as had after baptisra offered 
sacrifice to idols. 

There was present at the council of Nice, 
together with other bishops, one Acesius a 
Novatianist 35, touching whose diversity in 
opinion from the Church the emperor de- 
sirous to hear some reason, asked of him 
certain questions; for answer whereunto 
Acesius weaveth out a long history of 
things that happened in the persecution un- 
der Decius, and of mén, which to save life 
forsook faith. But the end was a certain 
bitter canon framed in their own school 38. 
“ That men which fall into deadly sin after 
“holy baptism, ought never to be again 
“ admitted to the communion of dive mys- 
“teries; that they are to be exhorted unto 
“ repentance, howbeit not to be put in hope 
“that pardon can be had at the priest’s 
“hands, but with God, which hath sove- 
“reign power and authority in himself to 
“remit sins, it may be in the end they shall 
“ find mercy.” 

Those followers of Novatian, which gave 
themselves the title of καθαροὶ, clean, pure, 
and unspotted men, had one point of Mon- 
tanism more than their master did profess 5 
{or amongst sins unpardonable they reckon- 
ed second marriages, of which opinion Ter- 
tullian making (as his usual manner was) 8 
salt apology, “Such is,” saith he "7, “ our 
“ stony hardness, that defaming our Com- 
“forter with a kind of enormity in disci- 
“ pline, we dam up the doors of the ehurch 
“no less against twice married men than 
“against adulterers and formeators.” Of 
this sort therefore it was ordained by the 
Nicene Synod "55, that if any such did return 
to the catholic and apostolic unity, they 
should in writing bind themselves to ob- 
serve the orders of the Church, and commu- 
nicate as well with them which had been 
often married, or had fallen in time of per- 
secution, as with other sorts of Christian 


95 Sozom. [Socrat. D.] lib. iv. cap. 23. Concil. 
Nicen. c. 30. [In this reference the editor appre- 
hends some mistake.] Socrat. lib. i. cap. 7. [Quo- 
ted from the Bibl. Patr. In Valesius’ edition it is 
Soer. i. 10. Sozom. i. 22.) 

96 [Ὡς ἄρα οὐ χρὴ τοὺς μετὰ τὸ βάπτισμα ἡμαρτη- 
κότας ἁμαρτίαν, ἣν πρὸς θάνατον καλοῦσιν αἱ θεῖαι γρα- 
φαὶ, τῆς κοινωνίας τὼν θείων μυστηρίων ἀξιοῦσθαι" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ μετάνοιαν μὲν αὐτοὺς προτρέπειν, ἐλπίδα δέ 
τῆς ἀφέσεως μὴ παρὰ τῶν ἱερέων ἀλλὰ παρὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
ἐκδέχεσθαι, τοῦ δυναμένου καὶ ἐξουσίαν ἔχοντος συγ- 
χωρεῖν ἁμαρτήματα. Soer. i. 10.) 

97 [De Pudic. c. 1. fin. vid. supr. note 91, 
Ρ. 103.] 

98. Can. vill. [Περὶ τῶν ὀνομαζόντων piv ἑαυτοὺς κα- 
θαροῦς ποτε, προσερχομένων δὲ τὴ καθολικη ἐκκλησία, ἔ- 
δοξε τὴ ayia καὶ μεγάλῃ συνόδῳ, ὥστε χειροθετουμένους 
αὐτοὺς, μενέιν οὕτως ἐν τῷ κλήρῳ" πρὸ πάντων δὲ τοῦτο 
ὁμολογῆσαι αὐτοὺς ἐγγράφως προσήκει, Gre συνθήσον- 
ται καὶ ἀκολουθήσουσι τοῖς τῆς καθολικῆς καὶ ἀποστολι- 
κῆς ἐκκλησίας δόγμασι" τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι, καὶ διγάμοις κοινων- 
εἴν, καὶ τοῖς ἐν τῷ ὀιωγμῳ παραπεπτωκύσιν" Cone. 


ii, 32.] 


Ch. vi. 7, 8.] 


Threefold Effect of Sin curable by God only. 
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people. But further to relate, or at all to |er it be a number of Ave-Maries daily to 


refel the errors of misbelieving men con- 
cerning this point, is not now to our pres- 
ent purpose greatly necessary. 

[1.1 © The Church may receive no small 
detriment by corrupt practice, even there 
where doctrine concerning the substance 
of things practised is free from any great or 
dangerous corruption. If therefore that 
which the papacy doth in matter of confes- 
sions and absolutions' be offensive; if it 
palpably swerve in the use of the keys; 
howsoever that which it teacheth in gene- 
ral concerning the Church’s power to re- 
tain and forgive sins be admitted true, have 
they not on the one side as much whereat 
to be abasht, as on the other wherein to re- 
joice ? 

They bind all men, upon pain of everiast- 
ing condemnation and death, to make con- 
fession to their ghostly fathers of every 
great offence they know, and ean remem- 
ber that they have committed against God. 
Hath Christ in his Gospel so delivered the 
doctrine of repentance unto the world? Did 


' his Apostles so preach it to nations ? Have 


the Fathers so believed or so taught? 
Surely Novatian was not so merciless in 
depriving the Church of power to absolve 
some certain offenders, as they in imposing 
upon all a necessity thus to confess. Nova- 
tian would never & deny but God might re- 
mit that which the Church could not; 
whereas in the papacy it is maintained, that 
what we conceal from men, God himself 
shall never pardon. By which oversight, 
as they have surcharged the world with 
multitude, but much abated the weight of 
confession, so the careless manner of their 
absolution hath made discipline for the most 
part amongst them a bare formality; yea, 
rather a mean of emboldening unto vicious 
and wicked life, than either any help to pre- 
vent future or medicine to remedy present 
evils in the soul of man. The Fathers were 
slow and always fearful to absolve any be- 
fore very manifest tokens given of a true 
penitent and contrite spirit. It was not their 
custom to remit sin first, and then to impose 
works of satisfaction, as the fashion of Rome 
is now; insomuch that this their preposter- 
ous course, and misordered practice ἃ, hath 
bred in them also an error concerning the 
end and purpose of these works. For 
against the guiltiness of sin, and the danger 
of everlasting condemnation thereby incur- 
red, confession and absolution succeeding 
the same, are, as they take it, a remedy suf- 
ficient ; and therefore what their penitentia- 
ries do think good to enjoin i further, wheth- 


evi. D. bishop Ussher in MS. 
{ absolution E. D. over the word inioyne. 
£ not E. His authority for the 


h practices E, correction was probably 
ial impose. Arch- the use of the word in 


be scored up, a journey of pilgrimage to he- 
undertaken, some few dishes of ordinary 
diet to be exchanged, offerings to be made 
at the shrine of saints, or a little to be 
scraped off from men’s superfluity for relief 
of poor people, all is in lieu or exchange 
with God, whose justice, notwithstanding 
our pardon, yet oweth us still some tempo- 
ral punishment, either in thisor in the life to 
come, except we quit it ourselves here with 
works of the former kind, and continued till 
the balance of God’s most strict severity 
shall find the pains we have taken equiva- 
lent with the plagues we * should endure, or 
else that} the mercy of the pope relieve us. 
And at this postern gate cometh in the 
whole mart of papal indulgences 38, so infi- 
nitely strewed, that the pardon of sin, which 
heretoiore was obtained hardly and by 
much suit, is with them become now almost 
impossible to be escaped. 

[8.] = To set down then the force of this 
sentence in absolving penitents; there are 
in sin these three things 39: the δεῖ which 
passeth away and vanisheth; the pollution 
wherewith it leaveth the soul defiled; and 
the punishment whereunto they are made 
subject that have committed it. The act of 
sin, is every deed, word, and thought 
against the law of God. “For sin is the 
“ transgression of the law! ;” and although 
the deed itself do not continue, yet is that 
bad quality permanent, whereby it maketh 
the soul unrighteous and deformed in God’s 
sight. “ From the heart? come evil cogita- 
“ tions, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
“ thefts, false testimonies, slanders; these 
“are things which defile a man.” They 
do not only, as effects of impurity, argue the 
nest to be unclean out of which they came, 
but as causes they strengthen that disposi- 
tion unto wickedness which brought them 
forth ; they are both fruits and seeds of un- 
cleanness, they nourish the root out of 
which they grow, they breed that iniquity 
which bred them. The blot therefore of 
sin abideth, though the act be transitory. 
And out of both ariseth a present debt, to 
endure what punishment soever the evil 
which we have done deserveth; an obliga- 
tion, in the chains whereof sinners by the 
justice of Almighty God continue bound 
till repentance loose them. “Repent this 
“ thy wickedness %,” saith Peter unto Simon 
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ihe same MS.. where 
this passage had before 
occurred: see above, c. 
v.§. 9. 


98. [Sce above, p. 100.] 

99** In peccato tria sunt ; actio mala, interior 
“ macula, et sequela.” Bonay. Sent. lib. iv. ἃ. 17 
[Q. i. pars i. art. 1.) q. 3. [p. 240. 6. Rom. 1596.] 

11 John iii. 4. 2 Matt. xv. 19. 

3 Acts viii. [22,] 23. 
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Magus, “ beseech God, that ifit be possible 
“the thought of thine heart may be par- 


Absolution but declaratory in St. Jerome’s Opinion. 


“ doned; for I see that ο thou art in the gall : 


“ of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.” 
In like manner Solomon‘: “ The wicked 


“ shall be held fast in the cords of his own | 


sin.” 

Nor doth God only bind sinners hands Ρ 
and foot by the dreadful determination of 
his own unsearchable judgment against 
them; but sometime also the Church bindeth 
by the censures of her discipline ®: so 
that when offenders upon their repent- 
ance are by the same discipline absolved, 
the Church looseth but her own baids‘, 
the chains wherein she had tied chem be- 
fore. 

The act of sin God alone remitteth, in 
that his perpose is never to call it to ac- 
count, or to lay it unto men’s charge ®; the 
stain he washeth out by the sanctifying 
grace of his Spirit’; and concerning the 
punishment of sin, as none else hath power 
to cast body and soul into hell-fire, so none 
power to deliver cither besides him’. As 
for the ministerial sentence of private abso- 
lution, it can be no more thana declaration 
what God hath done; it hath but the force 
of the Prophet Nathan’s absolution *, “ God 
“hath taken away thy sin :” than which con- 
struction, especially of words judicial, there 
is not any thing more vulgar. For exam- 

le, the publicans are said in the Gospel to 
Bate justified God!°; the Jews in Malachi"! 
to have blessed proud men, which sin and 
prosper; not that the one did make God 
righteous, or the other the wicked happy: 
but to “bless,” to “ justify,’ and to “ ab- 
“solve,” are as commonly used for words of 
judgment, or declaration, as of true and 
real efficacy. Yea even by the opinion of 
the Master of Sentences!*, “it may be 
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4 Prov. v. 

5 « Sacerdotes opus justitia@ exercent in peeca- 
“tores cum eos justa pena ligant ; opus miseri- 
ἐς cordie cum {dum D. E.] de ea aliquid relaxant, 
« ye] Sacramentorum zommunioni conciliant ; alia 
© opera in pececatores exerecre nequeunt.” Sent. 
lib. iv. dis. 18. [c. 5. fol. 178. Basil. 1513.] 

6 Acts vii. 60 ; Mic. vii. 19. 

1 ον 11. Wut. 5. 

8 Luke xii. δ᾽; Matt.x. 2 

92 Sam. xii. 13. 

10 Tuke vii. 27. [29 1] 

11 Mal. iii. 15. 

12 Sent. lib. iv. dis. 18 [e. iii. iv. fol. 178. “ Foc 
“sane dicere ac sentire possumus, quod solus 


“ Deus dimittit peccata et retinet ; et tamen Ke- | 


“ clesiz contulit potestatem ligandi et solvendi : 
« verum aliter ipse solvit vel ligat, aliter Ecclesia. 
“ Ipse enim per se tantum dimittit peccata : quo- 
“ piam et animas mundat ab interiori macula, et 
** a debito wterne mortis solvit. 
“ saccrdotibus concessit, quibus tamen tribuit po- 


Non autem hoc | 


! 
{ 
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[Boox VI. 
“soundly affirmed and thought that God 
alone doth remit and retain sins, although 
he have given the Church power" to do 
‘both; but he one way, and the Church 
‘another. He only by himself forgiveth 
‘sin, who cleanseth the soul from inward 
blemish, and looseth the debt of eternat 
“ death. So greai a privilege he hath not 
‘given unto his priests, who notwithstand- 
ing are authorized to loose and bind, that 
is to say, to* declare who are bound, and 
who are loosed. For aibeit a man be al- 
ready cleared before God, yet he is not in 
the face of the Church sot taken, but by 
virtue of the priest’s sentence ; whe like- 
wise may be said to bind by imposing sat- 
isfactions “, and to loose by admitting to 
“ the holy communion.” 

Saint Hierome also, whom the Master of 
the Sentences 13. allegeth for more counte- 
nance of his own opinion. doth no less plain- 
ly and directly affirm!4; “ That as the 
“ priests of the law could only discern, and 
“neither cause nor remove leprosies ; so 
“the ministers of the Gospel, when they 
“retain or remit sin, do but in the one judge 
“how long we continue guilty, and in the 
“ other declare when we are clear or free.” 
For there is nothing more apparent, than 
that the discipline of repentance both pub- 
lic and private was ordained as an outward 
mean to bring men to the virtue of inward 
conversion; so that when this by manifest 
tokens did seem effected, absolution ensuing 
(which could not make) served only to de- 
clare men innocent. 

[9.]* But the cause wherefore they are 
so stiff, and have forsaken their own master 
in this point, is for that they hold the pri- 


τ power to the Church tin the Church of 
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“ testatem solvendi ct ligandi, i. ὁ. ostendendi 
‘ homines ligatos vel solutos.....Quoniam etsi 
‘aliquis apud Deum sit solutus, non tamen in fa- 
οἷο Keclesie solutus habetur nisi per judicium 
sacerdotis ... Ligant quoque sacerdotes dum 
satisfactionem peenitentia confitentibus impo- 
nunt: solvunt cum de ea aliquid dimittunt, vel 
per eam purgatos ad sacrorum communionem 
admittunt.”] 

13 [Ibid.] 

4 Hier. t. vii Comment. in 16. Matt. [* Legi- 
mus in Leyitico de Leprosis, ubi jubentur ut os- 
tendant se sacerdotibus, et si lepram habuerint, 
tune a sacerdote immundi fiant: non quo sa- 
cerdotes leprosos faciant et immundos, sed quo 
habeant notitiam leprosi et non leprosi, et pos- 
sint discernere qui mundus quive immundus sit. 
Quomodo ergo ibi leprosum sacerdos mundum 
vel immundum facit, sic et hie alligat vel solvit 
Episcopus et Presbyter, non eos qui insontes 
sunt vel noxii ; sed pro officio suo, eum pecca- 
“torum audierit varietates, scit qui hgandus sit, 
“ quive solvendus.” t. vii. p. 125. ed. Vallarsii.] 


oe 


Ch. vi. 10.] 


vate discipline of penitency to be a sacra- 
ment, absolution an external sign in this 
sacrament, the signs external of all sacra- 
ments in the New Testament to be both 
causes of that which they signify, and signs 
of that which they truly cause. 

To this opinion concerning sacraments 
they are now tied by expounding a canon in 
the Florentine councjl 15 according to a for- 
mer scholasticalY invention received from 
Thomas. For his device it was, that the 
mercy of God, which useth sacraments as 
instruments whereby to work, endueth them 
at the time of their administration with su- 
pernatural force and ability to induce grace 
into the souls of men; even as the axe and 
saw do serve ? to bring timber into that fash- 
ion which the mind of the artificer intend- 
eth'®. His conceit Scotus "7, Occam, Pe- 


Υ ecclesiastical E. z doth seem E. 


5 [I. 6. in the decree of Pope Eugenius ad- 
dressed to the Armenians, t. xi. 534. “ Sacra- 
“ menta antique legis non causabant gratiam, 
“ὁ sed eam solum per passionem Christi dandam 
“ esse figurabant : hzec vero nostra et continent 
“ gratiam et ipsam digne suscipientibus confe- 
“ runt.’ 

16 [In 4 Sent. dist. 1. q. i. art. 4. “ Principale 
“ agens respectu justificationis Deus est, nec in- 
*‘diget ad hoc aliquibus instrumentis ex parte 
“‘ sua, sed propter contrarietatem ex parte hominis 
“5 justificandi . . . utitur sacris quasi quibusdam in- 
“ strumentis justificationis. Hujusmodi autem 
“ materialibus instrumentis competit aliqua actio 
‘ex natura propria, sicut aque abluere, et oleo 
“ facere nitidum corpus: sed ulterius, in quantum 
“ sunt instrumenta divine misericordiz justifican- 
“tis, pertingunt instrumentaliter ad aliquem ef- 
*‘ fectum in ipsa anima, qui primo correspondct 
“ sacramentis, sicut est character, vel aliquid hu- 
“jusmodi. Ad ultimum autem effectum, qui est 


“gratia, non pertingunt etiam instrumentaliter, | 


“ nisi dispositive, in quantum hoc, ad quod instru- 
*‘ mentaliter effective pertingunt, est dispositio, 
** que est necessitas, quantum in se est, ad gra- 
“ tie susceptionem. Et quia omne instrumen- 
* tum agendo actionem naturalem, que compe- 
tit sibi in quantum est res quedem, pertingit ad 
“ effectum, qui competit sibi in quantum est in- 
“ς strumentum, sicut dolabrum dividendo suo acu- 
* mine pertingit instrumentaliter ad formam scam- 
“ ni; ideo etiam materiale elementum exercendo 
“actionem naturalem, secundum quam est sig- 
“num interioris effectus, pertingit ad interiorem 
“ effectum instrumentaliter. Et hoc est quod 
* Augustinus dicit, quod aqua baptismi corpus 
“ tangit, et cor abluit ; et ideo dicitur quod sacra- 
“ menta efficiunt quod figurant.” Op. t. vii. ed. 
Venet. 1593.] 

17 Scot. Sent. lib. iv. Solut. ad 4. Quest. et 5. 
{t. viii. 89, &c. ed. Wading. “ Susceptio sacra- 
“menti est dispositio necessitans ad effectum 
“ signatum per sacramentum, non quidem per al- 
“ jquam formam intrinsecam, per quam necessa- 
“rio causaret terminum vel aliquam dispositio- 
“nem previam, sed tantum per assistentiam Dei 
* causantis illum effectum, non necessario abso- 
“ Jute, sed necessitate respiciente potentiam ordi- 
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trus Alliacensis, with sundry others, do most 
earnesly and strongly impugn, shewing very 
| good reason, wherefore no sacrament of the 
new law can either by virtue which itself 
hath, or by force supernaturally given it, be 
properly a cause to work grace ; but sacra- 
ments are therefore said to work or confer grace, 
because the will of Aimighty God is, al- 
though not to give them such efficacy, yet 
himself to be present in the ministry of the* 
working that effect, which proeceedeth 
wholly from him without any real opera- 
tion of theirs, such as can enter into men’s 
souls. 

[10.710 In which construction, seeing that 
our books* and writings have made it 
known to the world how we join with them, 
it seemeth very hard and injurious dealing, 
that Bellarmine throughout the whole 
course of his second book De Sacramentis 
in Genere 15, should so boldly face down his 
adversaries, as if their opinion were, that 
sacraments are naked, empty, and uneffec- 
| tual signs; wherein there is no other force 
| than only such as in pictures to stir up the 
| mind, that so by theory and speculation of 
things represented, faith may grow: finally, 
that all the operation which sacraments 
have, is a sensible and divine instruction. 
But had it pleased him not to hoodwink iis 
own knowledge, I nothing doubt but he 
fully saw how to answer himself; it being 
ἃ matter very strange and incrediple, *iat 
one which with so great diligence had4 
winnowed his adversaries’ writings, should 
be ignorant of their minds. 


For, even as in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ both 
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“ natam : disposuit enim universaliter, et de hoe 
“ Eeclesiam certificavit, quod suscipienti tale sa- 
“cramentum ipse conferret effectum signatum.” 
p. 95.] Occam. in i. qu. quart. [quanti. D. ‘In iv. 
Sent. qu. 1. Lyons, 1495.] Alliac. Quest. 1. in 4. 
| Sent. [fol. 224—6. ed. Paris.] 

| 18 « Tutheraniin [de E.] hae re interdum ita 
‘““seribunt ut videantur a catholicis non dissen- 
| “ tire ; interdum autem apertissime scribunt con- 
; ‘ traria: at scinper in eadem sententia manent, 
Lge Sacramenta 1.0n habere immediate ullam effici- 
| “ entiam respeciu gratia, sed esse nuda signa, ta- 

“men mediate aliquid efficere quatenus excitant 
“ et alunt fidem ... quod ipsum non faciunt nisi 
“ representznde, ut Sacramenta per visum exci- 
“ tent fidem, quemadmodum predicatio Verbi per 
‘“‘auditum.” Bellarm. de Sacram. in genere, hib. 
ἵν 6. 9: [0 1. 119] 

“Quedam signa sunt theorica, non ad alium 
“ finem instituta, quam ad significandum ; alia 
“ad significandum et efficiendum, que ob id 
“ practica dici possunt......Controversia est inter 
“ nos et Hereticos, quod illi faciunt Sacramenta 
“signa prioris generis. Quare si ostendere po- 
“ terimus esse signa posterioris generis, obtinut- 
“ mus causam.” 1. 6. vill. [p. 126. These two 
quotations are somewhat abridged.} 
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God and man, when his human nature is 
by itself considered, we may not attribute 
that unto him, which we do and must as- 
cribe as oft as respect is had unto both na- 
tures combined; so because in sacraments 
there are tio things distinctly to be con- 
sidered, the outward sign, and the secret 
concurrence of God’s most blessed Spirit, 
in which respect our Saviour hath taught 
that water and the Holy Ghost are com- 
bined to work the mystery of new birth !9 ; 
sacraments therefore as signs have only 
those effects before mentioned ; but of sa- 
craments, in that by God’s own will and or- 
dinance they are signs assisted always with 
the power of the Holy Ghost, we 39 ac- 
knowledge whatsoever either the places of 
Scripture, or the authorities of councils and 
fathers, or the proofs and arguments of 
reason which he allegeth, can shew to be 
wrought by tem. The elements and 
words have power of infallible signification, 
for which they are called seals of God’s 
truth; the spirit affixed unto those elements 
and words, power of operation within the 
soul, most admirable, divine, and impossible 
to be exprest. For so God hath instituted 
and ordained, that, together with due ad- 
ministration and receipt of sacramental 
signs, there shall proceed from himself 
grace effectual to sanctify, to cure, to com- 
fort, and whatsoever is else® for the good 
of the souls of men. 

Howbeit this opinion *! Thomas rejecteth, 
under pretence that it maketh sacramental 
words and elements to be in themselves no 
more than signs, whereas they ought to be 
held as causes of that they signify. He 
therefore reformeth it with this addition, 
that the very sensible parts of the Sacra- 
ments do instrumentally effect and produce, 
not grace (for the schoolmen?? both of 
those times and long after did for the most 
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19 John iii. 5. [om. E.] 

2“ Semper memoria repetendum est Sacra- 
« menta nihil aliud quam instrumentuales esse con- 
ἐς ferende nobis σταῖς causas.” Caly. in Ant. 
con. Trid. sess. 7. c. 5. [p. 344. ed. Gen. 1597.] 
« Si qui sint qui negent Sacramentis continen 
 graiiam quam figurant, illos improbamus.” Ibid. 
can. 6. 

21 « Tste modus non transcendit rationem signi, 
«“ cum Sacramenta nove Legis non solum signifi- 
“cent sed causent gratiam.” [Summ. Theol.] 
pars iii. q. 62. art. 1. [xul. 192.] 

22 Alexand. pars iv. 4. 8. memb. 3. art. v. sec. 1, 
et 2. [p. 94. ed. Col. Agrip. 1622.] Th. de Verit. 
ᾳ 27. art. iii. [4? “ Si sic se habeant sacramenta 
“ nove legis ad gratiam, sequitur quod sint solum 
“signa gratie, et ita nihil habebunt pre sacra- 
‘‘ mentis veteris legis.” t. vill. 474.] Alliac. in iv. 
Sent. qu. 1. Capreolus in 4. d. 1. q. 1. [** In Sacra- 
“‘ mentis nove legis est aliqua virtus grati# cau- 
“ sativa.” p. 2. Venet. 1588.] Palud. [i.e. Petrus 
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part maintain it untrue, and some of them 
unpossible, that senctifying grace should 
efficiently proceed but from God alone 38. 
and that by immediate creation? as the 
substance of the soul doth;) but the phanta- 
sy which Thomas * had was, that sensible 
things through Christ’s and the priest’s 
benediction receive a certain supernatural 
transitory force, which leaveth behind it a 
kind of preparative quality or beauty with- 
in the soul, whereupon immediately from 
God doth ensue the grace that justifieth. 
Now they which pretend to follow Thom- 
as, differ from him in two points. Fr first, 
they make grace an immediate effect of the 
outward sign, which he for the dignity and 
excellency thereof was afraid todo. See- 
ondly, whereas he to produce but a prepar- 
ative quality in the soul, did imagine God 
to create in the instrument a supernatural 
gift or ability’; they confess, that nothing 
is created, infused, or any way inherent, 
either in the word or in the elements; 
nothing that giveth them instrumental effi- 
cacy, but God’s mere motion or application. 
Are they able to explain unto us,or them- 
selves to conceive, what they mean when 
they thus speak? For example, let them 
teach us, in the sacrament of Baptism, what 
it is for water to be moved till it bring forth 
grace. The application thereof by the min- 
ister is plain to sense; the force which it 
hath in the mind, as a moral instrument of 
information or instruction, we know by rea- 
son; and by faith we understand how God 
doth assist it with his Spirit: whereupon 
ensucth the grace which Saint Cyprian did 
in himself observe, saying **, “After the 
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de Palude,] ibidem. Ferrar. [Ferrarius in Tho. 
Aquin. 7] lib. iy. cont. Gent. ¢. 57. [Op. Aquin. t 
ix. 493.] 

23 Eph. ii. [8.] 

24 (Tho. Aquin. de Verit. 27. art. 3.] 

25 « Necesse est poncre wliquam yirtutem su- 
“ pernaturalem in Sucramentis.” [Aquin. in] Sent. 
iv. d. 1. q. 1. art. iv. [fol. 4. g-] “ Sacramentum 
ἐς consequitur spiritualem virtutem cum benedic- 
“ tione Christi, et applicatione ministri ad usum 
«© Sacramenti.” [Id. Summ. Th.] pars iii. q. 62. 
art. iv. Concil. [t. xu. 193. G.] “ Virtus sacra- 
κε mentalis habet esse transiens ex uno in aliud et 
“ incompletum.” Ibidem. “ Ex sacramentis duo 
“ consequuntur in anima, unum est character, 
“sive aliquis ornatus ; aliud est gratia. Re- 
“ spectu primi, Sacramenta sunt caus@ aliquo 
“ἐ modo efficientes ; respectu secundi, sunt dispo- 
* nentes. Sacramenta causant dispositionem ad 
“ formam ultimam, sed ultimam perfectionem non 
“ inducunt.” [Idem in] Sent. iv. d. 1. q. 1. art. iv, 
[ρ. 4. A.] * Solus Deus efficit gratiam, adeo quod 
“nee angelis, qui sunt nobiliores sensibilibus cre+ 
κε aturis, hoc communicetur.” 1014. [pag. 3. i.] 

36. Ad Donat. c. 3. * [ Postquam unde genita- 
‘lis auxilio superioris evi labe detersa, in expia- 
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“bath of regeneration having scoured out 
“the stained foulness of former life, super- 
natural light had entrance into the breast 
“which was purified and cleansed for it: 
“after that a second nativity had made me¢ 
“another man, by inward receipt of the 
“Spirit from heaven; things doubtful be- 
“an in marvellous manner to appear cer- 
“tain, that to be open which lay hid, dark- 
“ness to shine like the clear light, former 


_ hardness to be made facility, impossibility 


“easiness: insomuch as it might be dis- 
“cerned how that was earthly, which be- 
“fore had been carnally bred, and lived, 
“given over unto sins; that now God’s 
© own, which the Holy Ghost did quicken.” 

[11.]" Our opinion is therefore plain unto 
every man’s understanding. We take it 
for a very good speech which Bonaventure 
hath uttered in saying 37, “ Heed must be 
“taken, that while we ascribe too much to 
“the bodily signs in way of their commen- 
© dation, we withdraw not the honour which 
“js due to the cause which worketh in 
“them, and the soul which receiveth them :” 
whereunto we conformably teach. that the 
outward sign applied hath of itself no natu- 
ral efficacy towards grace, neither doth God 
put into it any supernatural inherent virtue. 
And, as I think, we thus far avouch no 
more than they themselves confess to be 
very true. 

If any thing displease them, it is because 
we add to these premises another asser- 
ticn ; that with the outward sign God joined 
his Holy Spirit, and so the whole instru- 
ment of God bringeth that to pass, where- 
unto the baser and meaner part could not 
extend. As for operations through the 
motions of signs, they are dark, intricate, 
and obscure; perhaps possible; howbeit, 
not proved either true or likely, by al- 
leging*5 that the touch of our Saviour’s 
garment restored health, clay sight, when 
he applied it. Although ten thousand such 
examples should be brought, they over- 
throw not this one principle; that, where | 
the instrument is without inherent virtuei, 
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‘tum pectus serenum ac purum desuper se lumen 
® infudit ; postquam ccelitus Spiritu hausto in no- 
«yum me hominem nativitas secunda reparavit ; 
« mirum in modum protinus confirmare se dubia, 
‘ patere clausa, lucere tenebrosa, facultatem dare 
‘© quod prius difficile videbatur, geri posse quod 
* impossibile putabatur, ut esset agnoscere terre- 
“num fuisse quod prius carnaliter natum delictis 
““ obnoxium viveret, Dei esse coepisse quod jam 
“ Spiritus Sanctus animaret.” p. 2. ed. Baluzi.] 

27(In 4 Sent. d. 1. pars 1. art. 1. qu. 4. p. 12.] 
“« Cavendum est ne dum nimis damus corporali- 
‘bus signis ad laudem, subtrahamus honorem 
“ cause curanti et anime suscipienti.” 

% Luke xviii. [viii.] ; John ix. 


not by Endowment of the Sign with any physical Virtue. 
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the effect must necessarily proceed from the 
only agent’s adherent power. 

It passeth a man’s conceit how water 
should be carried mto the soul with any 
force of divine motion, or grace proceed 
but merely from the influence of God’s 
Spirit. Notwithstanding if God did him- 
self teach his Church in this case to believe 
that which he hath not given us capacity 
to comprehend, how incredible soever it 
may seem, yet our wits should submit 
themselves, and reason give place unto 
faith therein. But they? yield it to be no 
question of faith, how grace doth proceed 
from sacraments ; if in general they be ac- 
knowledged true instrumental causes, by 
the ministry whereof men receive divine 
grace; and that they which impute grace 
to the only operation of God himself, con- 
curring with the external sign, do no less 
acknowledge the true efficacy of the sacra- 
ment, than they that ascribe 39 the same to 
the quality of the sign applied, or to the 
motion of God applying, and so far carry- 
ing it, till grace be thereby* not created, 
but extracted out of the natural possibility 
of the soul. Nevertheless this last philo- 
sophical imagination (if I may call it philo- 
sophical,) which useth the terms, but over- 
throweth the rules of philosophy, and hath 
no article of faith to support it, but whatso- 
ever it be, they follow it ina manner all; 
they cast off the first opinion, wherein is 
most perspicuity and strongest evidence of 
certain truth. 

The Council of Florence and Trent 35, 
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29 Bellarm. de Sacr. in genere, lib. ii. 6. 1. 
[Having quoted Luther for the words, ‘ Omnesin 
“hoc concedunt, sacramenta esse efficacia signa 
κε pratie,” he goes on, “ Hoc sufficit ad fidem, et 
“ ad legitimum usum Sacramentorum ; quomodo 
“6 Τὴ miraculis Christi non requircbatur, ut homi- 
“nes qui curandi essent scirent in quo genere 
“ cause fimbria Christi sanarct ;-.... neque opus 
* erat ut ipsi Apostoli, qui manus imponendo cu- 
“rabant, scirent quomodo id fieret : ita quoque 
* non est necesse ut vel ministn vel qui suscipi- 
“unt sacramenta sciant quomodo Sacramenta 
κε sint cause justificationis.”’] 

30 ἐς Dicimus gratiam non creari a Deo,......sed 
“ produci...... ex aptitudine et potentia naturali 
“anime, sicut cetera omnia que producuntur in 
* subjectis talibus, que sunt apta nata ad sus- 
‘« cipiendum accidentia.” Allen. de Sacr. in Gen. 
c. 37. [p. 132. Antwerp. 1576.] 

31 [Decr. Eugen. ap. Concil. t. xiii. p. 534. 
‘* Hec nostra [sacramental] et continent gratiam, 
“ et eam digne suscipientibus conferunt.”] 

32 [Sess. vii. de Sacram. can..6. “ Si quis dixe- 
“‘ nit, sacramenta nove legis non continere, grati- 
“am quam significant, aut gratiam ipsam non 
*‘ ponentibus obicem non conferre.; quasi signa 
 taritum externa sint accepte per fidem gratie 
“ vel justitie, et note quedem Christiane profes- 
“ sionis quibus apud homines discernuntur fide. 
“ Jes ab infidelibus, anathema esto.” xiv. 777.] 
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Our Doctrine agrees with the earlier Schoolmen. 


[Boox VI 


defining that sacraments contain and confer | proud style, doth yet ingenuously confess, 


grace, the sense whereof (if it liked them) 
might so easily conform itself with the 
same opinion, which 38 they drew without 
any just cause quite and clean the other 
way, making grace the issue of bare words 
in such sacraments as they have framed 
destitute of any visible element, and holding 
it the offspring as well of elements as of 
words in those sacraments where both are, 
but in no sacrament acknowledging grace 
to be the fruit of the Holy Ghost working 
with the outward sign and not by it; in 
such sort as Thomas himself teacheth *; 
that the Apostle’s imposition of hands 
caused not the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
which notwithstanding was bestowed to- 
gether with the exercise of that ceremony ; 
yea, by it, (saith the Evangelist,) to wit, as 
by a mean which came between the true 
agent and the effect, but not otherwise. 
Many of the ancient Fathers, presuppos- 
ing that the faithful before Christ had not 
till the time of his coming that perfect life 
and salvation which they looked for and 
we possess, thought likewise their sacra- 
ments to be but prefigurations of that which 
ours in present do exhibit. For which 
cause the Florentine council comparing the 
one with the other, saith %5, “That the old 
“did only shadow grace which was after- 
“ ward to be given through the passion of 
“Jesus Christ.” But the after-wit of later 
days hath found out another more exquisite 
distinction, that evangelical sacraments are 
causes to effect grace, through motion of 
signs legal, according to the same signi- 
fication and sense wherein evangelical sa- 
craments are held by us to be God’s instru- 
ments for that purpose. For howsoever 
Bellarmine hath shrunk up the Lutherans’ 
sinews, and cut off our doctrine by the 
skirts ; 35. Allen, although he term us heretics, 
according to the usual bitter venom of his 


33 [The obvious corruption of the text here may 
perhaps be rightly removed by leaving out the 
word ‘ which.’’] 

34 Tho. de Verit. 4. 27. art. 11. resp. ad 16. 
[“ Manus impositio non causat Sp. Sancti adven- 
“tum; sed simul cum manus impositione Sp. 
« Sanctus advenit. Unde non dicitur in textu 
“ quod Apostoli imponentes manus darent Sp. 
« Sanctum, sed quod imponebant manus, et illi 
“accipiebant Sp. Sanctum. Si tamen impositio 
“ manuum dicatur aliquo modo causa acceptionis 
“ Sp. Sancti per modum quo Sacramenta sunt 
“ causa gratie...... hoe non habebit manus impo- 
“ sitio in quantum est ab homine, sed ex institu- 
“ tione divina.” t. vili. 472. 1.1 Acts viii. 18. 

35 [t. xii. 534. “ Illa non causabant gratiam, 
“sed eam solum per passionem Christi dandam 
“esse figurabant.”} 

36 « Quod ad circumcisionem sequebatur remis- 
* sio, fiebat, [per accidens ratione signi,] ratione 
“ rei adjuncte et ratione pacti divini, eodem plane 
“ modo quo non solum Heretici, sed etiam aliquot 


that the old schoolmen’s 57. doctrine and 
ours is one concerning sacramental efficacy, 
derived from God himself assisting by 
promise those outward signs of elements 
and words, out of which their schoolmen 
of the newer mint** are so desirous to 
hatch grace. Where God doth work and 
use these outward means, wherein he 
neither findeth nor planteth force and apt- 
ness towards his intended purpose, such 
means are but signs to bring men to the 
consideration of his own! omnipotent power, 
which without the use of things sensible 
would not be marked. At the time there- 
fore when he giveth his heavenly grace, he 
applieth by the hands of his ministers that 
which betokeneth the same ; nor only be- 
tokeneth, but, being also accompanied for 
ever with such power as doth truly work, is 
in that respect termed God’s instrument, a 
true efficient cause of grace ; a cause not 
in itself, but only by connexion of that which 
is in itself a cause, namely God’s own 
strength and power. Sacraments, that is 
to say, the outward signs in sacraments, 
work nothing till they be blessed and sanc- 
tified of God. Bu \vhat is God’s heavenly 
benediction and se ctification, saving only 
the association of hi Spirit? Shall we say 
that sacraments are ‘ike magical signs, if 
thus they have the. effect? Is it magic 
for God to manifest by things sensible what 
he doth, and to do by his own most glorious 
Spirit really what he manifesteth in his sa- 
craments ? the delivery and administration 
whereof remaineth in the hands of mortal 
men, by whem, as by personal instruments, 
God doth apply signs, and with signs in- 
separably join his Spirit, and through the 
power of his Spirit work grace. The first 
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“ vetustiores Scholastici voluerunt nova Sacra- 
“ menta conferre gratiam.” Allen. de Saer. in 
Gen. c. 39. 

37 ἐς Bonaventura, Scotus, Durandus, Richar- 
“dus, Occamus, Marsilius, Gabriel,—yolunt so- 
“lum Deum producere gratiam ad _preesentiam 
‘“ Sacramentorum.” Bellarm. de Sacr. in gen. 
libgates 11. 

38 « Puto longe probabiliorem et tutiorem senten- 
“tiam que dat sacramentis veram efficientiam. 
«Primo quia Patres passim docent, sacramenta 
“non agere nisi prius a Deo virtutem seu bene- 
“ dictionem seu sanctificationem accipiant, et re- 
“ ferunt effectum sacramenti ad omnipotentiam 
“ Dei, et conferunt cum veris causis efficientibus. 
« Secundo, quia non esset differentia inter modum 
“agendi sacramentorum, et signorum magico- 
“rum. ‘Tertio, quia tune non esset homo Dei 
“ minister in ipsa actione sacramentali, sed homo 
“ preberet signum actione sua, et Deus alia acti- 
“ one viso eo signo infunderet gratiam, ut cum 
“ unus ostendit syngrapham mereatori, et ille dat 
“pecunias. At Scripture docent, quod Deus 
‘ baptizat per hominem.” Bellarm. lib. ii cap. 11 


Ch. vi. 12.] 


is by way of concomitance and consequence 
to deliver the rest also that either accom- 
pany or ensue. 

It is not here, as in cases of mutual com- 
merce, where diverse persons have divers 
acts to be performed in their own behalf; 
a creditor to shew his bill, and a debtor to 
pay his money. But God and man do here 
meet in one action upon a third, in whom, 
as it is the work of God to create grace, so 
it is his work by the hand of the minister 
to apply a sign which should betoken, and 
his work to annex that Spirit, which shall 
effect it. The action therefore is but one, 
God the author thereof, and man a coopera- 
tor™ by him assigned to work for, with, 
and under him. God the giver of grace by 
the outward ministry of man, so far forth 
as he authorizeth man to apply the sacra- 
ments of grace in the soul, which he alone 
worketh, without either instrument or co- 
agent. 

[12.]" Whereas therefore, with us the 
remission of sin is ascribed unto God, as a 
thing which proceedeth from him only, and 
presently followeth upon the virtue of true 
repentance appearing in man ; that which 
we attribute to the virtue, they do not only 
impute to the sacrament of repentance, but 
having made repentance a sacrament, and 
thinking of sacraments as they-do, they are 
enforved to make the ministry of his priests 
and their absolution a cause of that which 
the sole omnipotency of God worketh. 

And yet, for mine own part, I am not 
able well to conceive how their doctrine, 
that human absolution is really a cause out 
of which our deliverance from sin doth en- 
sue, can cleave with the council of Trent, 
defining 39. “ That contrition perfected with 
“ charity doth at all times itself reconcile 
“ offenders to God, before they come to re- 
“ ceive actually the sacrament of penance :” 
how it can stand with those discourses of 
the learnedest rabbins, which grant 10, 
“ That whosoever turneth unto God with 
“his whole heart, hath immediately his 
“ sins taken away ; that if a man ° be truly 
“ converted, his pardon can neither be de- 
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39 Cone. Trid. Sess. xiv. ¢. 4. [‘ Docet ... etsi 
«ὁ contritionem hance aliquando caritate perfectam 
“esse contingat, hominemque Deo reconciliare, 
“ priusquam hoe sacramentum actu suscipiatur ; 
ipsam nihilominus reconciliationem ipsi contri- 
“ fioni sine sacramenti voto, quod in illa includi- 
* tur, non esse ascribendam.” t. xiv. 817.] 

40 Bellarm. de Peenit. lib. ii 6... 13. [‘ Scriptura 
passim docet, eos qui toto corde ad Dominum 
“convertuntur sine mora veniam pececatorum 
“accipere.”  Veram conversionem nullas pati 
“ venie moras, proinde conti:iuo remitti contritis 
“ peceata, etiam antequam absojutio sacerdotalis 
“ accedat.”] 
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“nied nor delayed :” it doth not stay for 
the priest’s absolution, but presently follow- 
eth. Surely, if every contrite sinner, in 
whom there is charity and a sincere con- 
version of heart, have remission of sins giv- 
en him before he seek it at the priest’s 
hands ; if reconciliation to God be a pres- 
ent and immediate sequel upon every such 
conversion or change : it must of necessit 

follow, seeing no man can be a true peni- 
tent or contrite which doth not both love 
God and sincerely abhor sin, that therefore 
they all before absolution attain forgive- 
ness ; whereunto notwithstanding absolu- 
tion is pretended a cause so necessary, that 
sin without it, except in some rare extraor- 
dinary case, cannot possibly be remitted. 
Shall absolution be a cause producing and 
working that effect which is always brought 
forth without it, and had before absolution 
be sought ?? But when they which are 
thus beforehand pardoned of God shall come 
to be also assoiled by the priest, I would 
know what ferce his absolution hath in this 
case ? Are they able to say here that the 
priest doth remit any thing? Yet when any 
of ours ascribeth the work of remission to 
God, and interpreteth the priest’s sentence 
to be buta solemn declaration of that which 
God himself hath already performed, they 
scorn at it; they urge against it, that if this 
were true, our Saviour Christ should rather 
have said, “ What is loosed in heaven, ye 
“shall loose on earth,” than as he doth, 
“ Whatsoever ye loose on earth, shall in 
“heaven be loosed.” As if he were to 
learn of us how to place his words, and not 
we to crave rather of hima sound and right 
understanding, lest to his dishonour and our 
own hurt we misexpound them. It suffi- 
ceth, I think, both against their construc- 
tions to have proved that they ground an 
untruth on his speech, and in behalf of our 
own, that his words without any such trans- 
position do very well admit the sense we 
give them; which is, that he taketh to him- 
self the lawful proceedings of authority in 
his name, and that the act of spiritual au- 
thority in this case, is by sentence to acquit 
or pronounce them free from sin whom they 
judge to be sincerely and truly penitent 5 


| which interpretation they themselves do 


acknowledge, though not sufficient, yet very 
true. Absolution ‘', they say, declareth in- 
deed, but this is not all, for it likewise ma- 
keth innocent; which addition being an un- 
truth proved, our truth granted hath we 4 
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41 « Hee expositio, Ego te absolvo, id est, Abso- 
“ Jutum ostendo, partim quidem vera est, non ta- 
“men perfecta. Sacramenta quippe nove legis 
“ non solurn significant, sed efficiunt quod signifi- 
“cant.” Soto, Sent. lib. iv. dist. 14. q. 1. art. iii. 
[p. 350. Douay, 1613. from Aquin. 3 Summ. qu. 
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hope sulficiency without it, and consequent- | an’st judgment *, 


ly our opinion therein neither to be chal- 
lenged as untrue, nor as unsufficient. 

[13.7.5 To rid themselves out of these 
briers, and to make remission of sins an 
effect of absolution, notwithstanding that 
which hitherto hath been said, they have 
two shifts. As first, that in many penitents 
there is but attrition 4? of heart, which at- 
trition they define to be grief proceeding 
from fear without love; and to these they 
say absolution doth give that contrition 
whereby men are really purged from sin. 
Secondly, that even where contrition or in- 
ward repentance doth cleanse without ab- 
solution, the reason why it cometh so to 
pass is #8, because such contrites intend and 
desire absolution, though they have it not. 
Which two things granted; the one, that 
absolution given maketh them contrite that 
are not, the other, that even in them which 
are contrite, the cause why God remitteth 
sin is the purpose or desire they have to re- 
ceive absolution 44; we are not to stand 
against a sequel so clear and manifest as 
this, that always remission of sin proceed- 
eth from absolution either had or desired. 

Bet should a reasonable man give credit 
to their bare conceit, and because their po- 
sitions have driven them to imagine absoly- 
ing of unsufliciently-disposed penitents to 
be a real creating of further virtue in them, 
must all other men think it trues? Let them 
cancel henceforward and blot out of all 
their books those old cautions touching ne- 
cessity of wisdom 45, lest priests should in- 
considerately absolve any man in whom 
there were not apparent tokens of true 
repentance ὃς which to do was, in Cypri- 
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42 ἐς Attritio solum dicit dolorem propter pcenas 
“ inferni ;... dum quis accedit attritus, per grati- 
« am Sacramentalem fit contritus.” Soto, Sent. 
iv. dist. 14. q. 1. art. i. [p. 347.] 

43 « Dum accedit vere contritus propter Deum, 
 jlla etiam contritio non est contritio, nisi quate- 
τς nus prius natura informetur gratia per Sacra- 
«( mentum in voto.” Soto, Sent. iv. dist. 14. q. 1. 
art. i. 

44“ Legitima contritio votum Sacramenti pro 
* suo tempore debet inducere, atque adeo in vir- 
“ tute futuri Sacramenti peccata remittit.” Idem. 
art. iii. [p. 350.] 

45 « Tune sententia sacerdotis judicio Dei et to- 
“ tius celestis curie approbatur, et confirmatur, 
« cum ita ex diseretione procedit, ut reorum mer- 
ita non contradicant.” Sent. 1. iv. d. 18. [*Quos- 
cunque ergo solvunt vel ligant adhibentes cla- 
vem discretionis reorum meritis, solvunt vel-h- 
gant in celis: i.e. apud Deum.” c. 4. fol. 178.] 
46 «« Non est periculosum sacerdoti dicere, Ego 
* te absolvo, illis in quibus signa contritionis videt, 
«“ que sunt dolor, de preteritis, et propositum de 
“ ewtero non peccandi; alias absolvere non debet.” 


Tho. Opusce. 22. [c. 3. t. xvii. p. 195.] 
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“pestilent deceit and 
“flattery, not only not available, but hurt- 
“ful to them that had transgrest; a frivo- 
“lous, frustrate and false peace, such as 
“caused the unrighteous to trust to a le, 
“and destroyed them unto whom it prom- 
“ised safety.” What needeth observation 
whether penitents have worthiness and 
bring centrition, if the words of absolution 
do infuse contrition? Have they borne us 
all this while in hand that contrition is a 
part of the matter of their sacrament", a 
condition or preparation of the mind ἴο- 
wards grace to be received by absolution 
in the form of their sacrament ? and must 
we now believe that the form doth give the 
matter ὁ that absolution bestoweth contri- 
tion, and that the words do make presently 
of Saul, David; of Judas, Peter? For 
what was the penitency of Saul and Judas, 
but plain attrition; horror of sin through 
fear of punishment, without any loving 
sense, or taste of God’s mercy ? 

x Their other fiction, imputing remission 
of sin to desire of absolution from the 
priest, even in them which are truly con- 
trite, is an evasion somewhat more wilty, 
but no whit more possible for thern to prove. 
Belief of the world and judgment to come, 
faith in the promises and sufferings of 
Christ for mankind, fear of his majesty, 
love of his mercy, grief for sin, hope for 
pardon, suit for grace; these we know to 
be the elements of true contrition: suppose 
that besides all this, God did also command 
that every penitent should seek his absolu- 
tion at the priest’s hands; where so many 
causes are concurring unto one effect, have 
they any reason to impute the whole effect 
unto one ? any reason in the choice of that 
one, to pass by faith, fear, love, humility, 
hope, prayer, whatsoever else, and to en- 
thronize above them all a desire of absolu- 
tion from the priest, as if, in the whole work 
of man’s repentance, God did regard and 
accept nothing, but for and in considera- 
tion of this? Why doth the Tridentine 
council impute it to charity 8, “that con- 
“trites are reconciled in God’s sight Le- 
“fore they receive the sacrament of pen- 
“ance,” if desired absolution be the true 
cause 7 

But let this pass how it will; seeing the 
question is not, what virtues God may ac- 
cept in penitent sinners, but what grace 
absolution actually given doth really be- 
stow upon them. If it were, as they will 
have it, that God, regarding the humilia- 
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joined therewith a lowly desire of the sa- 
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crament of priestly absclution, pardoneth 
immediately and forgiveth all offences; 
doth this any thing help to prove that ab- 
solution received afterward from the 
priest, can more than declare him already 
pardoned which did desire it? To desire 
absolution, presupposing it commanded, is 
obedience ; and obedience in that case is a 
branch of the virtue of repentance ; which 
virtue being thereby made ertectual to the 
taking away of sins without the sacrament 
of repentance, is it not an argument that 
the sacrament of absolution hath here no 
efficacy, but the virtue of contrition work- 
eth all?) For how should any effect ensue 
from causes which actually are not? The 
sacrament must be applied wheresoever 
any grace doth proceed from it. So that 
where it is but desired only, whatsoever 
may follow upon God’s acceptation of this 
desire, the sacrament afterwards received 
can be no cause thereof. Wherefore the 
further we wade, the better we see it still 
appear, that the priest doth never in abso- 
lution, no not so much as by way of service 
and ministry, really either forgive the act, 
take away the uncleanness, or remove the 
punishment of sin: but if the party peni- 
tent come contrite, he hath by their own 
grant absolution before absolution; if not 
contrite, although the priest should ten 
thousand times absolve* him, all were in 
vain. For which cause, the ancienter and 
better sort of their school-divines, Abulen- 
sis 4°, Alexander Hales®°, Bonaventure 5]. 
ascribe the real abolition of sin and eternal 
punishment to the mere pardon of Almighty 
God without dependency upon the priest’s 
absolution as a cause to effect the same. 
His absolution hath in their doctrine cer- 
tain other effects specified 5*, but this denied. 
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49“ A reatu mortis eterne absolvitur homo a 
* Deo per contritionem ;...manet autem reatus ad 
“ quandam penam temporalem, et minister eccle- 
‘ sie quicunque virtute clavium tollit reatum cu- 
“ς jusdam partis penw illius.” Abulens. {Tosta- 
* tus of Avila] in Defensor. p. i. c. 7. [Opusc. ad 
cale. Comment. t. xii. p. 9. Venet. 1596.] 

50 « Signum hujus Sacramenti est causa effcct- 
“iva grati sive remissionis peccatorum ; non 
“ simpliciter, sicut ipsa prima peenitentia, sed se- 
“ cundum quid; quia est causa efficacie gratie 
* qua fit remissio peccati, quantum ad aliquem 
“ effectum in penitente, ad minus quantum ad 
« remissionem sequel ipsius peccati, scilicet poe- 
“ ne.” Alex. p.iv.q- 14. memb. 2. [art.1.§ 2. p.467.] 

51 « Potestas clavium proprie loquendo non se 
“ extendit supra culpam. ... Ad illud quod objicitur, 
« Joan. 20 ; ‘ Quorum remiseritis peccata ? dicen- 
“« dum, quod vel illud de remissione dicitur quan- 
* tum ad ostensionem vel solum quantum ad pe- 
“ nam.’ Bon. Sent. lib. iv. ἃ. 18. [pars i. art. 2] 
4q-i (p. 273.] : 

52% Ab eterna pena nullo modo solvit sacerdos, 
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Wherefore, having hitherto spoken of the 
virtue of repentance required ; of the dis- 
cipline of repentance which Christ did es- 
tablish ; and of the sacrament of repentance 
invented sithence, against the pretended 
force of human absolution in sacramental 
penitency: let it suffice thus far to have 
shewed how God alone doth truly give, the 
virtue of repentance alone procure, and 
private ministerial absolution but declare 
remission of sins. 

[14.750 Now the last and sometimes hard- 
est to be satisfied by repentance, are our 
minds ; and our minds we have then satis- 
fied, when the conscience is of guilty be- 
come clear. For as long as we are in our- 
selves privy to our own most heinous crimes, 
but without sense of God’s mercy and grace 
towards us, unless the heart be either bru- 
tish for want of knowledge, or altogether 
hardened by wilful atheism, the remorse of 
sin is in it as the deadly sting of a serpent. 
Which point sith very infidels and heathens 
have observed in the nature of sin (for the 
disease they felt, though they knew no re- 
medy to help it) we are not rashly to des- 
pise those sentences which are the testi- 
monies of their experience touching this 
point. They knew that the eye of a man’s 
own conscience is more to be feared by evil 
doers than the presence of a thousand wit- 
nesses, inasmuch as the mouths of other 
accusers are many ways stopt, the ears of 
the accused not always subject to glowing 
with contumely and exprobration; whereas 
a guilty mind being forced to be still both 
a martyr and a tyrant itself, must of neces- 
sity endure perpetual anguish and grief. 
For, as the body is rent with stripes, so the 
mind with guiltiness of crueity, lust, and 
wicked resolutions. Which furies brought 
the Emperor Tiberius sometimes into such 
perplexity, that writing to the senate, his 
wonted art of dissimulation failed him utter- 
ly in this case; and whereas it had been 
ever his peculiar delight so to speak that 
no man might be able to sound his mean- 
ing, he had not the power to conceal what 
he felt through the secret scourge of an 
evil conscience, though no necessity did 
now enforce ¢ to disclose the same. “ What 
“to write, or how to write, at this present, 
“if I know,” saith Tiberius5’, let those gods 
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“ sed a purgatoria * ; neque hoc per se, sed per ac- 
“ cidens, quod cum in peenitente virtute clavium 
“ minuitur debitum pane temporalis, non ita acri- 
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“ solutus.” [Bonav. in] Sent. lib. iv. ἃ. 18. q. 3. 
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“and goddesses, who thus continually eat | 
“me, only be worse to me than they are.” 
lt was not his imperial dignity and power 
that could provide a way to protect him 
against himself, the fears and suspicions 
which improbity had bred being strength- 
ened by every occasion, and those virtues 
ciean banished which are the only founda- 
tion of sound tranquillity of mind. For 
which cause it hath been truly said, and 
agreeably with all men’s experience, that 
if the righteous did excel in no other privi- 
lege, yet far happier they are than the con- 
trary sort of men, for that their hopes be 
always better. 

Neither are we to marvel that these things, 
known unto all, do stay so few {rom being 
authors of their own woe. For we see by 
the ancient example of Josepl’s unkind 
brethren, how it cometh to remembrance 
easily when crimes are once past, what 
the difference is of good from evil, and of 
right from wrong: but such considerations 
when they should have prevented sin, were 
overmatcht by unordinate! desires. 

Are we not bound then with all thankful- 
ness to acknowledge his infinite goodness 
and mercy, which hath revealed unto us 
the way how to rid ourselves of these 
mazes ; the way how to shake off that yoke, 
which no flesh is able to bear; the way 
how to change most grisly horror into a 
comfortable apprehension of heavenly joy ? 

[15.1. Whereunto there are many which 
labour with so much the greater difficulty, 
because imbecility of mind doth not suffer 
them to censure rightly their own doings: 
some fearful lest the enormity of their 
crimes be so impardonable that no repent- 
ance can do them good ; some lest the im- 
perfection of their repentance make it unef- 
fectual to the taking away of sin. The 
one drive all things to this issue, whether 
they be not men which" have sinned against 
the Holy Ghost; the other to this, what re- 
pentance is sufficient to clear sinners, and 
to assure them that they are delivered. 

Such as by error charge themselves of 
unpardonable sin, must think, it may be 
they deem that impardonable which is not. 
Our Saviour speaketh indeed of a¢ blas- 

hemy which shall never be forgiven. But 
Faye they any sure and infallible knowledge 
what that blasphemy is? If not, why are 
they unjust and cruel to their own souls, 
imagining certainty of guiltiness in a crime 
concerning the very nature whereof they 
are uncertain? For mine own part, al- 
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though where this blasphemy is mentioned, 
the cause why our Saviour spake thereof 
was the Pharisees’ blasphemy, which were" 
not afraid to say, “He had an unelean 
“spirit, and did cast out spirits by the pow- 
“er of Beelzebub 53 ;” nevertheless I dare 
not precisely deny but that even the veryi 
Pharisees themselves might have repented 
and been forgiven, and that our Lord Jesus 
Christ peradventure might but take occa- 
sion at their blasphemy, which as yet was 
pardonable, to tell them further of an un- 
pardonable blasphemy, wherin to he fore- 
saw that the Jews would fall. For it is 
plain that many thousands, at the first pro- 
fessing Christian religion, became alter- 
wards wilful apostatasi, moved with no 
other cause of revolt, but mere indignation 
that the Gentiles should enjoy the benefit 
of the Gospel as much as they, and yet not 
be burthened with the yoke of Moses’ law. 
The Apostles by preaching had won them 
to Christ, in whose name they embraced 
with great alacrity the full remission of 
their former sins and iniquities® ; they re- 
ceived by imposition * of the Apostles’ hands 
that grace and power of the Holy Ghost 
whereby they cured diseases, prophesied, 
spake with tongues: and yet in the end af- 
ter all this they fell utterly away, renounced 
the mysteries of Christian faith, blasphemed 
in their formal adjurations that most. glori- 
eus and blessed Spirit, the gifts whereof 
themselves had possest, and by this means 
sunk their souls in the gulf of that unpar- 
donable sin, whereof as our Lord Jesus 
Christ had told them beforehand, so the 
Apostle at the first appearance of such 
their revolt putteth them in mind again®, 
that falling now to their former blasphe- 
mies, their salvation was irrecoverably gone. 
It was for them in this case impossible to 
be renewed by any repentance; because 
they were now in the state of Satan and 
his angels, the Judge of quick and dead 
had passed his irrevocable sentence against 
them. So great diflerence there is between 
infidels unconverted, and backsliders in this 
manner fallen away, that always we have 
hope to reclaim the one, which only hate 
whom they never knew; but to the other, 
which know and blaspheme, to them that 
with more than infernal malice accurse 
both the seen brightness of glory which is 
in him, and in themselves the tasted good- 
ness of divine grace, as those execrable 
miscreants cid, who first received in extra- 
ordinary miraculous manner, and then in 
outrageous sort blasphemed the Holy Ghost, 
abjuring both it and the whole religion, 
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which God by it did confirm and magnify ; | and alms-deeds, it is not all the world ean 
to such as wilfully thus sin®*, after so great | persuade them they did ever reach the poor 


light of the truth and gifts of the Spirit, 
there remaineth justly no fruit or benefit to 
be expected by Christ’s sacrifice. 

For all other offenders, without exception 
or stint, whether they be strangers that 
seek access. or followers that will make re- 
turn unto God; upon the tender of their re- 
pentance, the grant of his grace standeth 
everlastingly signed with his blood in the 
book of eternal life. That which in this 
case over-terrifieth fearful souls, is a imis- 
conceit whereby they imagine every act 
which we do knowing that we do amiss, 
and every wilful breach or transgression of 
God’s law, to be mere sin against the Holy 


Ghost; forgetting that the Law of Moses | 


itself ordained sacrifices of expiation as 
well for faults presumptuously committed, 
as things wherein men oflend by error. 
[17.]! Now there are on the contrary 
side others, who doubting not of God’s 
mercy toward all that perfectly repent, 
remain notwithstanding scrupulous and 
troubled with continual fear, lest defects in 
their own repentance be a bar against 
them. These cast themselves first into very 
great, and peradventure needless agonies, 
through misconstruction of things spoken 
about proportioning our griefs to our sins ®, 
for which they never think they have wept 
and mourned enough, yea, if they have 
not always a stream of tears at command- 
ment™, they take it fora sign of a heart” 
congealed and hardened in sin, when to 
keep the wound of contrition bleeding, they 
unfold the circumstances of their transgres- 
sions, and endeavour to Jeave out? nothing 
which may be heavy against themselves. 
Yet do what they can, they are still fearful, 
lest herein also they do not that which they 
ought and might. Come to prayer, their 
coldness taketh all heart and courage from 
them ; with fasting albeit their flesh should 
be withered and their blood clean dried up, 
would they ever the less object ?, What is 
this to David’s humiliation®®? wherein 
notwithstanding there was not any thing 
more than necessary. In works of charity 
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bounty of the widow’s two mites®, or by 
many millions of leagues come near the 
mark which Cornelius ® touched: so far 
they are off from the proud surmise of 
any penitential supererogation in miserable 
wretched worms of the earth. 

Notwithstanding, forasmuch as_ they 
wrong themselves with over rigorous and 
extreme exactions, by means whereof they 
fall sometimes into such perplexities as can 
hardly be allayed ; it hath therefore pleased 
Almighty God, in tender commiseration 
over these imbecilities of men, to ordain for 
their spiritual and ghostly comfort conse- 
erated persons, which by sentence of power 
and authority given from above, may as it 
were out of his very mouth ascertain timo- 
rous and doubtful minds in their own par- 
ticular, ease them of all their scrupulosities, 
leave them settled in peace and satisfied 
touching the mercy of God towards them. 
To use the benefit of this" help for our bet- 
ter satisfaction in such cases is so natural, 
that it can be forbidden no man; but yet 
not so necessary, that all men should be in 
case to need it. 

[18.] * They are of the two the happier 
therefore that can content and satisfy them- 
selves by judging discreetly what they per- 
form, and soundly t what God doth require 
of them. For having that which is most 
material, the substance of penitency rightly 
bred; touching signs and tokens thereo!, 
we may boldly affirm that they err, which α 
imagine for every offence a certain propor- 
tionable degree in the passions and griefs 
of mind, whereunto whosoever aspireth not, 
repenteth in vain: that to frustrate men’s 
confessions and considerations of sin, except 
every circumstance which may aggravate 
the same be unript and laid in the balance, 
is a merciless extremity; although it be 
true, that as near as we can such wounds 
must be searched to the very bottom: last 
of all, that * to set down the like stint, and 
to shut up the doors of mercy against peni- 
tents which come short thereof in the devo- 
tion ¥ of their prayers, in the continuance 
of their fasts, in the largeness and bounty of 
their alms, or in the course of any othersuch 
like duties, is more than God hath himself 
thought meet, and consequently more than 
mortal men should presume to do. ‘That 
which God doth chiefly respect in men’s 
penitency ®, is their hearts. The heart is 
it which maketh repentance sincere, sinceri- 
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x that om. E. 

¥ devotions D. 


4 ΠΟΔΓ to the mark E. 
this Ὁ. 
8 xvii. D. 


61 Mark xii. 42. 62 Acts x. 31. 
63 Jer. xxix. 13; Jocl ii. 12. 
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ty that which findeth favour in God’s sight, 
and the favour of God that which supplieth 
by gracious acceptation whatsoever may 
seem defective in the faithful, hearty, and true 
offices of his servants. “ Take 1t” (saith 
Chrysostom 55) “upon my credit, Such is 
“ God’s merciful inclination towards mer, 
“ that repentance offered with a single and 
“ sincere mind he never refuseth ; no not 
“ although we be come to the very top of 


6{ Chrys. de repar. Laps. Jib. ad Theodor. [ap. 
Grat. Deer.] de Peenit. dist.3.c. Talis. [‘ Talis, 
«mihi crede, talis est erga homines pietas Dei: 
«“nunquam spernit peenitentiam si ei sincere et 
 simpiiciter offeratur. Etiamsi ad summum quis 
“ perveniat malorum, οἵ inde tamen velit reverti 
« ad virtutis viam, suscipit et libenter amplectitur, 
“ facit omnia quatenus ad priorem revocet statum: 
et quod est adhuc prestantius et eminentius, 
etiam si non potuerit quis explere in presenti 
‘ satisfaciendi ordinem, quantulamcunque tamen et 
‘ quamlibet brevi tempore gestam non respuit poe- 
“ nitentiam. Suscipit etiam ipsam, nec patitur 
“‘quamvis exigue conversionis perdere merce- 
* dem.” See the original (from which this is much 
altered) in the Benedictine Chrysostom, t.1. p. 5.) 


« 
« 
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“iniquity. If there be a will and desire to 
“return, he receiveth, embraceth, omitteth 
“ nothing which may restore us to former 
“ happiness; yea, that which is yet above 
‘all the rest, albeit we cannot in the duty 
“of satisfying him attain what we ought 
“and would, but come far behind our mark, 
“ he taketh nevertheless in good worth that 
“ little which we do; be it never so mean, 
“we lose not our labour therein.” The 
least and lowest step of repentance in Saint * 
Chrysostom’s judgement severeth and setteth 
us above them that perish in their sin, 1 
will therefore end with St. Augustine’s con- 
clusion ©, “ Lord in thy book and volume 
“of life all shail be written, as well ihe 
“least of thy saints, as the chiefest. Let 
“ not therefore the unperfect fear; let them 
“ only proceed and go forward.” 


-.- 


z Saint om. D, 


65 Aug. in Psal. exxxvili. [§. 21. “ In libro tuo 
“ oranes scribentur: non solum perfecti sed etiam 
“ imperfecti. Non timeantimperfecti, tantum pro- 
“ ficiant.” t. iv. p. 1546.] 
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George Cranmer’s Notes on M. Hooker’s.? 


Nores upon THE 6 Booke. 


P. 1. “Ir may suffice.” I thinke if this 
booke began at the next sentence follow- 
ing, yt were not amisse. But thenI could 
wishe thatsentence to be devided intotwo; 

+ forytislong. Which may be done without 
any alteration thus: “ Asit is not enough 
“that our” &c. 

“ Helpe be had: tothis end.” Here I 

could wishe the first sentence to end but 

+ with amore full word then (had) as name- 
ly, “ Helpe be provided,” or, “ procured.” 
And the next sentence to go on, “ To this 
“ end therefore.” 

“ Learned clerkes.” The name clerkes 
(as I thinke) cometh from κλῆρος inherit- 
ance 3, and not as you seeme to say from 

O their power of order. And although gt be 
true that the name be only given to them, 
yet is yt not given according to your 
speach, in that regard. 

+ ““Saith Ignatius 4” Quote yt. 

“Qbligatory declaration.” By this 
word obligatory I understand such a 
kynd of declaration as either men must 
obey yt, or suffer punishment. But the 
word will not be generally understood. 

“So that these two things,” &c. and 
afterwardes, to “ Ys yt within such com- 
“passe.” It ys true that the power of 
Jurisdiction is limited by Lawe, but those 


1 [This paper is preserved in the library of C. C. 
C. Oxford ; “ No. 297. W.C. 2.11.” It is indors- 
ed as follows: “ Mr. S. and Mr. Cr. Notes upon 
** the 6 and 7 bookes.” Then in Fulman’s hand, 
“ Written with their own hands and given me by 
* my friend M. Isaac Walton 1673. “ W F.”] 

2(In Fulman’s hand. The rest of the paper in 
Cranmer’s hand. } 

3 (See St. Jerome, Ep. ad Nepotian. §. 5. t. i. p. 
256. ed. Vallars.] 

4 [This is one of the very few instances in which 
it is possible that the copy before Cranmer may 
have agreed with the present (so called) sixth 
book: in the early part of which a citation from 
St. Ignatius occurs. See before, p. 68.] 
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wordes (“ So that”) do seeme to argue 
that so much was implyed in the definition 
before, wherein I thinke no such thing is 
contayned. 

P. 2. “1 will that younger women mar- 
“ry.” Do you thinke this was a com- 
mandement, which to have neglected had 
been a sinne, or rather an admonition or 
advise. 

“Or civill is.’ I would leave out 
(- Is”), 
~ “ Cases of mght to thinges,” and, “ es- 
“teemed such.” I would say, “ Cases 
“of right belonging to thinges”—and, 
“ esteemed spirituall,” for the word such + 
is not playne. 

P.3. “ Non intendimus indicare de fe- 
“do.” This was the sentence of a Pope, 
as I conceave, chalenging unto himself 
that which by us is denyed him: and 
therefore yt may be this allegation is not 
so fitt, although I very well understand 
in what sense yt is alleaged by you. But 
I may be deceaved in this matter because 
yt is a matter of story, whereof I have no 
knowledge. 

“ ‘Touching manner and form.” Rath- 
er, “ Touching the manner of exercising 
“ power ecclesiasticall.” And in the end 
of the sentence, J would say, “ Requisite 
“is this also.” 

P.4. “ Namely to the end.” I could 
wishe this were no parenthesis, and that 
the sentence did end at those wordes, 
(“ As it were by force,”) knitting the next 
wordes in this manner, (“ which may + 
“serve as a reason why they,”) for this 
sentence otherwise will be very long. 

“ Curia Christianitatis.” I could wishe 
that as little as might be were in the 
margent but rather, if it be of moment, in + 


; the text. And it may be this were not 


amisse to be inserted. 
P. 7. “ Well or ill of good men.” 1 
thinke there is some fault in the writing. 
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©)“ That afterwardes whereas.” 
there is a iine left out here in the writing. 

P. 8. “ Fittest way.” I would adde, 
“way of answeare,” because (“way”) 
by ytself alone seemeth not sufficient. 
+ But then yt must be sayd in the wordes 
immediatly going before, not “ against,” 
but “ unto such presumptuous cavills.” 

“ Ksay, for your sake:” quote yt. 

“Pure handes.” You remember Ὁ. 
Raynolds note in the former bookes. 

“ Last of all.’ This sentence I do not 
understand. Eyther yt is false written, | 
or yt must be otherwise explained in my | 
opinion. 

P. 11. “ Severe Lawgiver.” 
+ Draco? Cite your author. 

“ Si quis privatus aut populus.” Trans- 
+ late yt: and I thinke yt shall not need to 
sett the Latine in the margine. 

“ Klias the Levite.” Quote the booke 4. 

P.12. “Itis the phancy of some.” If 
they be men of any accompt, I would not 
say, (“ phancy,”) but opinion ; or, “some 
“ are of opinion.” 

“ Cut of from the stocke of faith, and 
“soules rooted out.” In the thirds you 
may remember yt is sayd that excommu- 
nication doth not exclude from out the vis- 
ible Church. It seemeth by theys wordes 
4 that the [Fathers®?] did make accompt 
of men so separated, as if they were ut- 
terly excluded. You may thinke upon 
these wordes whether they do not seeme 
to imply some repugnancy to the former : 
and although I know they may be recon- 
ciled, yet perhaps it were not amisse if 
before band they were qualifyed. 


Was yt 


“ Selfsame kynd of anathema.” You | 


seeme by theis wordes to understand St. 
Paul’s meaning” of the lowest degree of 
three whereas yt iscommonly taken (you 
know) for a farre greater matter than the 
highest degree of excommunication can 
+import. And yet inthe beginning of this 
discourse you make anathema the second 
degree, and here in St. Paule’s speach 
the first onely. But because [this] opin- 
ion is newe and contrary to that which 
hath been receaved, [1] could wishe that 
common opinion were sett downe and 
their reference to the speach of Moses § 
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specified together with the reasons of 
your opinion on the other side, and the | 
dissimilitude of Moses speach from the | 
Apostles. Moreover because yt may | 
seeme but a sleight kynd of endamage- | 
ment which the Apostle doth wishe unto | 


4 [See it quoted E. P. V. xx. 3. note 71 ; Ixxiii. | 
. note 10.) | 
5 {c. i. 7, 13 
6 (The word comes in the margin of the MS. 
which is defaced here.] 
7 [Evidently in Rom. ix. 3.] 
8 [See Exod. xxxii. 32.] 
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I guesse | himself, yf yt reach no farther then you 


seeme to understand it, especially in theis 
dayes wherein separation from _ the 
Church is taken for a matter of nothing: 
yt may be shewed how highly they ac- 
compted of the visible and outward com- 
munion of saintes, as may appeare in that 
Psalme where David extolleth the state 
of the sparrowe (as I remember) even in 
that respect because she had her nest in 
the temple. But of this enough. 

P. 13. “ Lett that nation.” Quote it. 

‘To express those actions by.” I 
would say, As names to expresse those + 


‘actions of publique judgement: and so 


leave out those wordes (“in publique 
“ judgment”) immediately going before. 

P,14. “ The Syrian language.” Did 
they speake the Syriacke in Christs tyme 
ordinarily or only the learneder of them ? 
for so I have heard. 

“St. Gregorie*.” I would say in the 
very text for more autority St. ae 
Nyssene, because the later Gregory will 
otherwise be understood. 

“'Towardes thy self.” 
is unperfect in the writing. 

P. 16. “Every open scandalous ac- 
“tion.” By this yt may seeme that be- 
cause in the 4 booke!® you have sett 
downe that all sinne hath a scandalizing 
nature, every open sinne is subject to the 
censure of the Church, so as it would 
seeme to followe that all causes might be 
brought under discipline. For myne 
owne part I do not conceave wherein the 
distinction lyeth betweene causes spirit- 
uall and temporall, although yt be mani- 
fest that a distinction there is betweene 
them. And in the practise of the com- 
monwealth causes spirituall in some cases 
are determinable in civill courtes, as 
tithes, perjury ; and causes temporall in 
the spirituall courtes, as testamentes, 
which in my opinion are merely civill: 
so as I see the division with us is not ac- 
cording to the nature of the thing, but as 
lawe or custome hath prevayled. 

“For this cause Tertullian.” In the + 
margine. It may be that this note might 
come in well into the text, 

P. 17. “ Whose flesh the tortures.” If 
any auncient writer do autorise this opin- 
ion, yt were not amisse to quote him. 

“The auncient fathers of the Church.” 
The places here quoted in the margine 
do not [Ὁ my opinion) prove any such 
corporall plague as for which they are 
alleaged. It may be some more pregnant 
testimony might be found. For the thing 
(I thinke) is true. The place of Tertul- 


This sentence 


9[{This may be noted asa second instance in 
which the note might possibly refer to the sixth 
book as it stands: p. 29.] 
10 [c. xi. 2.] 
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+lian in the margine is false written, as I 
take yt. 

P. 18. “Dischurched.” I would say, 
“as it were dischurched,” because the 
word is unusuall. 

P. 19. “ Howsoever.” I would leave 
out this sentence wholly, because that for 

+ which you bring it in, is pertinent and 

short and needeth no qualifying or ex- 

cuse. 

“Very well then.” I would leave out 
these wordes, and say, “Be it so,” for 
they are to familiar. 

P. 20. “ Mariage feast in Cana?” Al- 
though yt be no necessary consequence, 
yet some presumption yt is that if any 
such thing had beene used in the Church 
before Victor, yt would at some tyme or 
other have beene mentioned. And there- 
fore if any testimony could here be al- 
leaged of the exercise of excommunica- 
tion before Victor, it would be very fitt. 
For this and the like if you cannot call to 
remembrance any cleare testimony, it 
may be D. Raynoldes were able to fur- 
nish you, with a word writing unto him, 
when you send your booke. 

P. 21. “Epicurus opinion.” I could 
wishe for more perspicuity (for that is it 
which D. Some requireth in your booke!) 
that the opinion of the Epicure sett downe 
in the margine by Lucretius were in the 
text: and that the sentence were divided 
into two in this or the like manner; “A 
“ philosopher there is who in this regard 
“especially magnifyeth his master Epi- 
“curus opinion, that the world was not 
“created by God, for that it serveth as a 
“present cure to such weake and feeble 
“myndes as are continually perplexed 
“with touch of conscience, and therefore 
“in this sort he frameth his speech unto 
“him, ‘No sooner dost thou teach that 
“the world,” &c.!*:” taking the marginall 
note into the text, and leaving the Latine 
only in the margine. The next sentence 
then must followe. “In like manner 
“these good folke,” &c. You may polish 
yt at your pleasure. 

“They would not be light.” You 
knowe the manner of our excommunica- 
tion which for this point specially is ac- 
cused. And I thinke either something is 
to be sayd in defence thereof!3, or this 


11 [In some private letter: for of Some’s publish- 
ed tracts the only one which from its date could 
have referred to Hooker is “ Questions wherein is 
“ handled that Christ died for the elect alone,” 
&c. Camb. 1596: in which Hooker is not men- 
tioned. ] 

12 [Luer. 111. 14. &c.] 

13 [In the margin, opposite the words, “is to be 
“‘saydin defence thereof,” is the following note, 
as it seems in Cranmer’s hand. 

“ Excomraunication with us you knowe is ex- 
“ ercised by a lay commissary, although for fash- 


of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 


gine. 
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clause to be left out which doth seeme to 
blame the exercise of yt, as now it is 
used. You knowe that no man is excom- 
municate but for contumacy, which in the 
least thinges for the most part is greatest, 
because the more easily the thing is 
done, the greater is the contempt in ne- 
glecting yt. So as theyr cavil is but 
slander when they say, we are excom- 
municate for fees!4: for it is not in that 
regard, but because the Church hath no 
other means to make men appeare or do 
theyr dutyes but this onely. This point 
may be thought upon. If other meanes 
were appointed whereby the spirituall 
courtes might punishe contumacy in such 
cases I thinke yt were not amisse, but no 
other beeing, that must be used. 

“ Magistratus execrator.” In the mar- 
It may be this marginall note 
might be brought into the text. 

Pp. 23. “'The people of God.” I would 
leave out, “of God,” because [even ?] 
the optimates or elders are part of the 
people of God, but in division of the pol- 
ity, a8 in this place it is understood, they 
are not a part of the people. 

“There is not any man.” I would say 
in the beginning, “surely there is not 
“any man.” 

“Tooke for obedience.’ You meane 
in matter of fact; in matter of perswa- 
sion it is lawfull for any man to thinke as 
he list: so as the sentences do not seeme 
to be both made of the same thing. 

“To compell by reason.” I would 
say, enforce; for although both these 
wordes do imply force, yet compulsion is 
properly of things violent. 

P, 24. “Importeth chiefly of dominion.” 
IT would say, “Importeth not power of 
“ jurisdiction, but chiefety of dominion.” 
For so yt wilbe plainer. And in the mar 
gine for the better understanding what 
you meane by chiefety of dominion, you 
may sett, “ That which the Grecians call 
“+6 κύριον" Although this explication be + 
only for the learned. 

“ Two thinges being necessary.” This 
sentence is long: I would divide yt thus: 

“ Two thinges are necessary :” and after- 
wardes ; “ which two thinges are thought 
“weaker in each particular,” &c. The + 
sentence may very well end at those 
wordes “the common good of all.’ And 
the next sentence may beginne, “ By 


“ion sake a minister be called in to reade the 
“sentence. But in their discipline suppose the 
“lay elders be of mynd to excommunicate any 
“man, the pastor, not; Shall the pastor have a 
“ negative voice, or shall excommunication be ex- 
«ὁ ercised by the laymen only ?”} 

14 [See 2d Admonition, p. 6, 7, ed. 1617; Mil- 
ton, of Reform. in Engl. Prose Works, vol. i. p. 
21. ed. 1738.] 
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“this meanes therefore yt commeth to 
“ passe.” 

“That cable.” I would say, “ That 
“ threefold cable whereof Salomon speak- 
i 25 

“ By Solon had not.” You may quote 
some author for this; and if Machiavel 
be not an unfitt author. it is his observa- 
tion lib. i. Disc. sop. Tit. Liv. [cap. 2. p. 
9. ed. 1550.) 

P. 25. “Annexed unto yt.” 
place I could wishe something were add- 
ed to this effect. “For in theys consid- 
“ erations it hath beene thought that the 
“mixed state is best:” otherwise (you 
know) yt is by [Aristotle ?] confest |. 4. 
Polit. that if any one may be of so ex- 
ceeding vertue as betweene him alone 
and the rest of the people iointly there be 


no comparison, he ought by the lawe of 


nature to have absolute and souverayne 

dominion. Which incomparable vertue 

because we cannot deny to our Saviour 

Christ, we ought not to deny him any 

souverainety, nor to adioyne unto him 

any assistants. 
“ According unto astrology.” I would 
+ rather say, (“and the court of the Areo- 
“ pagites as yt were certayne optimates.” ) 
For that will better resemble theyr pre- 
tended mixture, than the heavens, so far 
removed. 

P. 26. “Fourthly.” This word is re- 
ferred to the three generall branches be- 
fore specified, whereas in this place it 
may seeme to followe upon the three spe- 
cialtys going immediately before. Reade 
the sentence, and you shall perceave my 
meaning. You may say: furthermore, 
or, moreover. 

“ Will before.” False written. 

“Tmperiall power.” I could wishe that 
in this discourse and in the whole body 
of your booke wheresoever mention is 
made of τὸ κύριον, you should give yt 
the same name. You terme yt some 
tymes chiefety of dominion, sometymes 
souverainety, sometimes imperiall power. 

I thinke theys wordes (souverainety of 
dominion or souverayne dominion) are 
the fittest to be alwayes used, and plainest 
to be understood. If you be of this mynd, 
you may alter those places before, and 
make them all alike. 

P. 29. “tribunes.” Quote yt. Li. i. 
Dec. 1. 2. as 1 remember. 

“Power of Jurisdiction.” I thinke it 
may in this place be added; that “if at 
“any tyme any ecclesiasticall person 
“have growen to so great auctority as his 
“ power hath beene fearfull unto the state, 
“Jest thereby some alteration should en- 
“sue,” whereof yet I remember no exam- 


4 


15 [Eccles. iv. 12. Comp. Εἰ. P. b, vii. c. 18. δ. 
10.] 


In_ this | 
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ple: “this hath never come to passe by the 
“meanes of his power of jurisdiction, but 
“ by some other accidentall occasions, as 
“favour of the prince, forrayne allyes,” 
“ &c, 

P. 28. “Likelihood of sound reason.” 
If a brief collection were made in one 
sentence of all the five (fine?) absurdi- 
tyes of this reason before alleaged, it were + 
not amisse, in my opinion. For the great- 
er his auctority is who alleageth it, the 
plainer I would have the inconsequence 
of his reason to be made. 

ἐς There is no one thinge.” It were 
good to sett down some of their sentences 
to this purpose in the margine in such 
places as you shall find meete. But of 
one thing I would wishe they were ad- 
monished, that in the question of lay el- 
ders, they urge the Jewish polity, in the 
next of episcopall autority they will not 
stand to the lawe, so as when they thinke + 
yt maketh for them they will maintayne 
it; when otherwise, they disclayme yt. 
This I leave to your consideration. [In 
poet I thinke this may be sett in an- 
other place afterwardes more convenient- 
ly, as I have noted. 

“ Lay elders personally distinguished.” 
In the margine. This clause I understand 
not, ior whether those lay elders were 
the same with the auncients of the civill 
state or others, it commeth all to one 
passe in my opinion, if it appeare they 
dealt in causes spirituall. [In margin] In 
this point I do since understand your 
meaning upon reading the whole dis- 
course. 

“'The rest were his [sonnes’ sonnes re 
Had they no wives nor servants? If 
they had, then they were in the number. 
{This with a line drawn across it. 

“The whole into tribes.” Quote yt+ 
and that which followeth of familyes and 
houses. 

“The witt of man.” If yt were the 
order of God, no marvayle if the witt of 
man could not have devised a better; if 
not of God but of man, the wordes are + 
well enough. 

P. 29. “The congregation, and the 
“whole people.” Quote yt. + 

“The representative body.” I thinke + 
it were meete to bring some autority or 
proof hereof. 

“ Extend this.” I would say, “ Extend 
“ his wordes :” or, “ theyr wordes.” 

P. 30. Looke to the quotations in the 
margine that they be right and rightly 
placed. And that care is to be had 4 
through the whole booke. 

P. 31. “Fathers.” And afterwardes 
[‘Decurion?”]. Quote theys thinges. 4 
“This was done by Moses.” In the 
margine. 1 do not understand to what 
purpose this marginall note serveth, if i 
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be compared with the text, and for ought 
I see it may be spared. 

“They prophecyd and ceased not.” 
This coniecture [ thinke will seeme 
straung, unlesse some auctority be given 
unto yt by testimony. If not, [ thinke yt 
were not amisse to leave it out. 

P. 32. “Judges before appointed.” 
Quote where. 

“The Jewish co[ni lecture.” 
+ author and quote where. 

P. 34. “Kinges have dominion.” I 
could wishe that in this place for more 
perspicuity some such wordes were add- 
ed, as these: “They are at the choice of 
“the prince, the assistantes of Moses were 
{ not.” 

“Import souverainety.” I had rather 
say, ‘“ Monarchicall or royall souveraine- 
“ty (for in that sense &c.) but that kynd 
+ “of souveraine power whereby the state 
“Cof the Jewes was then go [u ?]verned.” 

P. 35. “The Jewes tearme them.” 
+ Quote yt. 

“Fifthly the reasons.” This last 
braunch doth not seeme to be a thinge 
to be noted in the lawe before alleaged, 
as in the first wordes you say, but rather 
to come in by collaterall meanes through 
their disputes. And therefore you may 
say, “ Lastly we are to examine the rea- 
sons which are alleaged.” 

P. 37. “Doe every where.” 
some testimonyes. 

“Tf it should.” Perhaps it were better 
to say, “If it did not.” And afterward, 
“questions of doubt inferiour judges.” 
The composition is hard. I would say, 
“Inferiour judges are willed to bring 
“ those questions of doubt,” &c. Or some 
such alteracion. 

“ Of this sort likewise.” It seemeth by 
this that the number was increased, and 
then could not the Jewes call yt the 
great court of 71. Some auctority must 
be alleaged for this point, Unlesse we 
may say that they were not of the body 
of the court, except they were also of the 
70, but onely associates in judgment by 
way of advice, 

. 38. “ Of priestes onely.” I do not 
understand what you meane by this 
word, onely, nor in regard of what it is 
in this place an exclusive. 

“Judiciall assemblyes.” Do you thinke 
that in such causes as were brought to 
the court of 70 from out the cityes 
abroad that all the 70 were present at 
judgment? It seemeth unlikely that 
+ such a number could all meete together 
to determine of so many causes at so 
many tymes. 

P. 39. “ Did farther devise.” 
this is contrary to their mayne position 
handled in the 3 booke, I could wishe 
+ that some instaunce were given wherein 
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David or Salomon altered the prescript 
of Moses by addition or any other 
chaunge. It may be sett in the margine. 

P. 41. “Touching causes they.” I 
thinke there is some fault in the writing : 
for the word, “causes,” doth not seeme 
to fill the sentenee with perfect sense. 

P. 42. “ Ordinary judges.” This is a 
good coniecture ; and if any of the Jewes 
do any where seeme to intimate so much, 
it were good to quote them. 

“His legates.” I had rather say; 
“ Jieutenantes.” 

“Th? aforesayd.” You knowe Mr. 
Sandes mynd and myne of this word. 

P. 43. “In the 10 of Ezra.” This mar- 
ginall note perhaps may come well into 
the text. 

P. 44. “Was lesse commodious.” The + 
reason were good to be shewed. 

“Post [hoc ?] et alia.” English it; + 
and 1 thinke the Latin should not stand 
in the margine, but either nothing at all 
or the Greeke. 

P. 46. “State regall.” I cannot tell 
whether this word “regall,” and the pla- 
cing of it in this sort, “state regall,” be 
good. It may be that, “monarchicali’s 4 
or “ royall state,” were better. 

“Chiefety of regiment.” Of this you 
see what I have written before, I eould 
wishe that here were putt, “ Souveraine- 
“ty of dominion,” or “souverayne do- 
“minion.” And I thinke yt were playn- 
er. Afterwardes where it is sayd, “Hi- 
“ther under that kingly power,” &c.; 
perhaps it were more perspicuous to 
say, “When they lived under kiages 
“either appointed by them selves or by 
“forrayne power placed over them.” 
And yet it is ta be considered that their 
3 first kinges were chosen by God, the 
rest by succession obtayned the crowre,O 
so as those wordes (“which them selves 
“did appoint”) seeme not to be so proper. 

P. 47, “ Alludeth both unto those prin- 
“ces.” It were perhaps not amisse to 
say this indefinitly rather than categori- 
cally. 

P. 48. “The other of the 70.” 
lem, “ The rest of the 70.” 

“ Afterwardes Scribes.” It may be re- 
membered that there were prophets at 
the same tyme when there were Scribes, 
and therefore that the Scribes were not + 
interpretors of the lawe after the prophets 
but at the same tyme. 

“Such a doctor was Gamaliel.” Ga- 
maliel as 1 remember was a Pharisee 
and therefore not a Scribe, as Scribes 
and Pharisees are opposed in division 
one to another. But if the name of 
Scribe do signify (as you seeme to say) 
any one professing skill in the lawe, in 
that sense a Pharisee may be called a 
Scribe, and the name of Scribe is ambi- 
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guous, applied both to the genus and 

species. If it be so, as I coniecture by 

your discourse, it were not amisse to sett 

the distinction plainly downe of the word, 
+ Scribe. 

P. 49.  Nopexd.” Nopixoi 1 thinke. And 
yet I cannot tell, because I remember 
some such phrase in Plato, παιδικὰ, refer- 
red to the person. 

“The great synagogue.” If this syna- 
gogue were that which Ezra founded, 
how can it be sayd to preceede the pro- 
phets ; if it were any other, yet because 
no mention nor speach hath been made 
of it in the former discourse, perhaps it 

+ will not be well conceaved what you 
meane by that great synagogue. 

“These are the genealogies.” If you 
be not certayne hereof, speake it indefi- 
nitely: if you be, alleage some sufficient 

+ proof. And afterwardes, “ The masters 
+“of  ,” I would say, “The teachers 
{ οἵ Re 
“Of them that.” 
+ written. 
+  “Senatus, sacerdotes.” Translate yt. 

P. 50. “ Th’ arraignement of Herode.” 
I would say, “ Whereof we spake before,” 
or some such reference. 

P. 51. “Do intimate a difference.” I 

+ could wishe that this were made plainer 
by drawing the marginall note following 
into the text. 

P. 52. “from tyme to tyme.” In this 
place I thinke it were not amisse if some 
discourse were added to this effect. That 
the antiquityes of all nations, especially 
of the Jewes so farre removed from us 
both in place and tyme, are for the most 
part obscure and hard to be particularly 
sett downe, because being well knowne 
and not greatly regarded of all then liv- 
ing, men are not commonly willing to 
take paynes in delivering such thinges to 
posterity: but that partly out of Scrip- 
ture, partly by probable coniecture and 
out of the writinges of the Jewes you have 
*collected and sett downe that which in 
your opinion is most consonant unto 
trueth. Hereupon I could wishe that a 
brief collection were made of all those 
mayne positions which are contayned in 
the former discourse. I will sett downe 
what I have conceaved of the Jewes es- 
tate out of your discourse ; for otherwise 
I have no skill nor knowledge therein ; 
but if I have mistaken ought, you may 
perceave wherein some explanation is 
requisite for other mens farther direction. 
I conceaye therefore that your meaning 
is this, 1. that for the ease of Moses in 
inferiour causes there were first appoint- 
6415 inferiour judges ; 2. that afterwardes 
for his farther ease even in those waighty 


15 [Exod. xviii. 25, 26.] 
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affayres which he had reserved unto him- 
self, other associates were joined 16 unto 
him ; whereof I thinke one presumption 
may be that which you have omitted, + 
that God indued those later with part of 
Moses spirite, which I thinke is not writ- 
ten of the former, and therefore it should 
seeme that as their guiftes were more ex- 
cellent, so their charge was more waighty 
also: 3. that in Moses together with 
these 70 the souverainety of the Jewish 
state did remayne ; and that the chief of 
this senate were Moses or his successor 
and the high priest; the rest were the 
princes of the tribes and other auncientes 
of greatest nobility; 5. that none of the + 
common people were of this senate; 6. 
that in this senate all high and principal! 
affayrs were handled whether ecclesiasti- 
call or civill; 7. that in causes ecclesiasti- 
call the High Priest was chief of this 
senate and might assemble them, in 
causes civill the judge or supreme civil 
gouvernor: 8. that this High Court was 
afterwardes by Moses institution to be 
planted in Jerusalem and till they were 
gouverned by a king was the souverayne 
auctority and τὸ κύριον of that common- 
wealth; 9. that after their state was al- 
tered from an aristocracy into a monarchy 
and the souverainety thereby removed, 
yet this court was the principall and 
highest court of justice; 10. That the 
king himself was chief of this court if he 
list to sitt therein, if not, then some of the 
princes by him appointed ; 11. That the 
High Priest was the next in this court 
unto the King himself; 12. But some- 
tymes it so fell out that the same person 
was both High Priest and supreme civil 
gouvernor, as Ely 15, Ezra, Simon; 13. + 
That the state of Jury beeing greatly de- 
cayed by the rent of the ten tribes the 
same was by Jehosaphat restored. In 
whose reformation these thinges I observe, 
first that he appointed 17 judges in all the 
cityes according to the ordinance of Mo- 
ses in Deuteronomy !® which I take to 
answeare in proportion unto those infe- 
riour judges appointed by Moses upon 
Jethroes motion ; secondly that in Jerusa- 
lem he established!? the high senate of 
the 70, the same which before by Moses 
was instituted 2°: thirdly that he estab- 
lished but one high senate for both kind 
of causes, and not as they would have it, 
one for civil, another for ecclesiasticall. + 
Whereof I have these presumptions, first 
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adds “ Samuel,” with a pen drawn 


16 (The MS. 
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17 (2 Chron. 

18 Deut. xvi. [ver. 18] 

19 |2 Chron. xix. 2—11.] 

20 Deut. xvu. [ver. 8—13.] 
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because it is sayd by Jehosaphat to the | 


judges of that court! “In every cause 
“that shall come unto you of your breth- 
“ren that dwell in their cityes, betweene 
“bloud and bloud:” which wordes, “bloud 
“and bloud,” seeme to be a plaine refer- 
+ ence to the institution of Moses in Deu- 
teronomy ** where the same wordes are 
used. If the court therefore by Moses 
there established were but one, as I thinke 
they confesse, or if they do not, the 
caurse of the text will convince it, be- 
cause it is sayd, “The priestes and the 
judge,” joyning them together as it were 
in the same high commission; if (I say) 
that court were but one, it seemeth that 
the court by Jehosaphat restored and re- 
established with so plaine reference to 
the wordes of Moses was the same court, 
and therefore but one. Againe it is 
sayd *3, “Behold Amariah the priest shal- 
“be chief over you in all matters of the 
“Lord, and Zebadiah for the kinge’s δ." 
“fayres.” What shall Zebadiah be? 
chief over you: over whom? over the 
same persons over whom Amariah is also 
placed, as the wordes must needes en- 
force: soas Amariah was not chief of one 
court, Zebadiah of another, but both of 
the same in different causes. For it fol- 
loweth in the text, “And the Levites 
“shalbe officers before you:” before 
whome? Not before any civil judges 
4+ where Zebadiah being a civil magistrate 
did sitt upon civil causes only ; for that 
were not likely that Jehosaphat would 
appoint Levites to be under officers in 
such a court, but rather where together 
with Zebadiah the high priest did sitt. 
Thirdly this Τ᾿ note that whereas it is al- 
ways most likely that expresse mention 
should be made of any court at the first 
institution rather than at a restitution af- 
terwardes ; they are fayne to fly from the 
bookes of Moses, (by whome if any such 
court as they conceave had been estab- 
lished, it is most likely that he would have 
4 expressly set downe the institution there- 
οἵ") and to picke out a court out of Je- 
hosaphat’s reformation; whome because 
they must suppose to have established 
nothing but that which by Moses was 
commanded, it were to be wished they 
would shewe where any such court was 
appointed by Moses. Which if they 
cannot, it seemeth a farre more naturall 
course to construe the reformation of Je- 
4 hosaphat according to that which we find 
in the bookes of Moses, then to coniecture 
any newe thing of Moses doinges upon 
an after-ground of Jehosaphat’s reforma- 
tion*4, But to conclude this point (for 


a[Ver.10.] 2 [xvii 8] 383 [Ver. 11.] 
% {See Sutcliffe, “de Preybyterio,” p. 20, 29 ; 
and “ False Semblant,” &c. p. 80.) 
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you may well thinke with yourself “Ne 


“sutor”) i take it were not amisse after 
some brief collection of these positions 
concerning the Jewes estate to shewe the 
difference betweene that which they de- 
sire and that which was amongst the 
The high senate of the Jewes 4. 
was but one, it was a standing court, it 
was a court whereunto men might ap- 
peale from all inferiour courtes. One of 
the chief in the court was the high priest, 
and sometymes the onely chief in both 
kynd of causes, the rest were of the no- 
bility, none of the common people; where- 
as they make a high senate in every par- 
ish, from whence although there lye an 
appeale, yet to no standing court, and in 
that court or synode no perpetuall chief 
gouvernor. Moreover they take away 
superiority of ministers, and civil autority 
from ministers, and bestowe ecclesiasti- 
call in part upon the common people. 
Many such differences you may con- 
ceave. But suppose the state of the 
Jewes were such as they would fayne 
have it; why should we be tyed to the + 
Jewish polity in the matter of lay-elders, 
and they be free in the matter of inequal- 
ity betweene ministers. Here may come 
in that which before I mentioned p. 28. 
One thing I have omitted in this dis- 
course which is, that if in any prophane 
or ecclesiasticall story you could exem- 
plify where two presidents have beene 
over one court in causes of a different 
nature I thinke it would greatly cleare 
that point of Amariah and Zebadiah in 
the story of Jehosaphat. I can call no 
example tomy remembrance. I leave yt 
therefore to your consideration. 

For this long discourse you shall par- 
don me, because I have done yt partly to 
settle that in my head by writing, which 
by bare reading perhaps would have flit- 
ted away the sooner, partly because if I 
be deceaved in any part of your meaning, 
you may both reforme my opinion, and 
cleare the matter in such sort that others 
may not be deceaved with me. 

Whatsoever you shall thinke meete to 
be placed in your booke out of these ob- 
servations, you may place them severally 
where you see cause ; for I perceive they 
cannot well be ioyned altogether 35, 

“Tt resteth therefore.” What their 
opinion is hath not beene plainely sett 
down before in the beginning nor 1n this 
place it is not manifest, so as it will not 
so clearely appeare whether the dispute 
about Jehosaphat’s reformation and this 
which followeth doth appertayne. I could 
wishe therefore that in the beginning of 
this discourse concerning Jewish regiment 


25[This sentence has a pen drawn across it m 
the MS.] 
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their opinion were plainely delivered and 
the point wherein you contradict them. 
As likewise I thinke it were meete that 
in the beginning of the booke after you 
have refuted Erastus, the state of the 
question in general concerning lay elders 
were layd open in most playne tearmes ; 
which may be very well done in one or 
two sentences. I thinke those wordes of 
Mr. Carthwright p. 70 might be referred 
to that place, because they are the gener- 
al description of lay elders in such sort as 
they would have them. And 1 like Mr. 
Sandes judgment very well in your 
second booke concerning the setting 
downe of the state of the question, and 
I thinke yt meete to be observed through 
this whole booke, both in the generall ques- 
tions and in particular thereout arising. 

“The Evangelistes.” Quote it; and 
Lett the force of 
their reason appeare and likewise of your 
answeare both in this argument and those 
which followe. 

“ Auncients simply so named.” Who 
these were you do not signify, nor give 
any coniecture whereby you may guesse 
who they were. 

“Sith Joseph.” 
mathea for distinction. 


I would say of Ari- 
Againé, I per- 


+ ceave at ali no force in this argument of 


theirs because there is no shadowe of 
proof that Joseph was not one [of] the 
70, wherein the force of their argument 
should stand. 

P. 53. “ Which condemned Christ.” 
It were good to make this and the for- 
mer reason together with your answeares 
very plaine and manifest, for the lesse 


+ force there is in their allegations, the 


more I am desirous you should insist 
upon them and make their poverty ap- 

arent to the world. And in my opinion 
in theis two places by them aileaged you 
are somewhat to short, as also in that 
last point concerning Jehosaphat, where- 
of I have written before my conceit. But 


+in this place I thinke it should be made 


manifest that Christ was condemned by 
the high senate of 70, and therefore 
Joseph not giving his consent to the sen- 
tence against Christ must needes be of 
the 70: else it were no cause to com- 
mend him for not consenting unto the 
sentence of that court, wherein he had 
nothing at all to do, as beeing a senatour 
of an ecclesiasticall court. This I con- 
ceave is your meaning, and this 1 could 
wishe to be plainely sett downe. 

“ Keclesiasticall.” Adde, “as they say, 
“and those of the layty,” &c. 

“Power of life and death.” I thinke 
you meane by the Romaynes, and it were 
hot amisse to say so much. 

P. 55. “ Priests and Levites.” You 
seeme to say and also to bring some con- 
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iecturall arguments to prove that none of 
the grand senate of 70 were priests. 
Notwithstanding in the establishment 
thereof by Moses afterwardes in Jerusa- 
lem you shall reade?*, And thou shalt 
come unto the priests of the Levites: in 
the reformation of Jehosaphat it is like- 


| wise sayd, Jehosaphat did sett of the Le- 


vites and of the priests &c. So as I 
should thinke that besides the high 
priest some of the senate were of the 
tribe of Levi: and then the Jewish con- 
iecture that Moses took 6 out of every 
tribe to make up this senate will not 
stand. Moreover because this court is by 
you supposed to be the highest court in 
causes both ecclesiasticall and civill, it + 
seemeth very requisite that many priests 
should be associates to the high priest 
therein. For the causes among them 
determinable by priests were (as I con- 
ceave) ten tymes as many as those which 
by civil autority were to be decided, both 


‘because the temporal lawyers of Jury 


were the priests,and because in so many 
thinges belonging to their civil state they 
were to aske counsel of God by the 
meanes of the priest, as in making warre, 
peace, confederacyes, &c. The causes 
therefore which came to the high priest’s 
handes being so many, it may be he had 
many associates. 

“ Had asecond high court.” This one 
thing is now come to my mynd, that I 
thinke this may be a great presumption 
against their conceit of two high courtes, 
that it were a great absurdity to establish 
two courtes of souveraine autority in one 
realme so as the one should no way de- 
pend of the other, for it were as much as 
to make διττὸν τὸ κύριον. 

P. 80. “ Were annexed.” I would say, 
were joined, or associate, or such like. 

P. 59. “'To whome whereas.” I thinke 
this sentence would be plainer if you + 
sayd, And whereas finally ; putting the 
wordes (to whome) after attribute. 

“ Judeorum Synodum.” Translate it. 


| And Synodus I take it is of the feminine 


geader, so is not damnatum, nor illwd nor 
constituium. 

{In margin here] It should be Syne- 
Zrium, and then 1 am answeared. 

P. 60. * The power of excommunica- 
I would adde in that place 
meant. 

P. 61. “Persons not Ecclesiasticall.” 
I had rather say, lay persons, as in the 
former parte of the sentence you have 
done ; and so beate upon the word, lay. 

“ Quum per alium.” Translate it; and 
quote it. 

P. 62. “Shewe it hath of probability.” 
It is more than a shewe of probability, 
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as I conceave, and therefore I would give 
it some wordes of greater autority ; as, 
force of reason. 

P. 63. “Of our faith.” I knowe not 
what translation you followe, but the 

+ Greeke hath not the word, our *4, 

P. 65. “ Wholesome exhortation.” This 
word may seeme to savour of a scofle, 
and therefore I would leave it out. 

“Unto it alone.” For more manifes- 
tation of their weakenes in this place I 
would adde, As though he which pray- 
eth might not fast, nor he which fasteth 
bestow almes, nor he which bestoweth 
almes ether fast or pray. And here be- 
cause Mr. Chatterton in the fruitefull ser- 
mon* so highely magnifyed by them 
doth labour to prove out of this one place 
all partes of their discipline, and there- 
fore interpreteth him that teacheth to be 
a doctor, him that exhorteth to be pastor, 
him that distributeth to be a deacon, him 
that ruleth a lay elder, him that sheweth 
mercy a widowe, (for thus as farre as I re- 
member he maketh St. Paul speake af- 

+ ter his language,) I could wishe you 
would reade over that fruitefull Sermon 
and lett it not pass without some remem- 
brance by the way. Lett them knowe it 
is somewhat harder to prove all their dis- 
cipline out of this text, then they tooke it 
to be. But I would wishe you rather to 
lessen the autority of [it ?] then by direct 
opposition to refute so poor a conjecture. 
Your similitude of the Alchimist p. 71, 
would serve ir this place very fitly. 

+ P.66. “Ech particular.” It should be 
either, ech mans, or each particulars pos- 
session. 


24 (This seems to be a reference to Heb. xii. 2.} 

{A Fruitfull Sermon upon Rom. xi. 3—8. 
Lond. Waldegrave, 1584. Especially p. 34, 35. 
« If you ask me, how many members there be in 
« the body, what they be, and how they be named 
“ς and called, and what be their duties and call- 
“ings: the Apostle himself will answer plainly in 
** the next verses, and perfectly and fully determine 
ail these quotations, saying, These members are 
* either doctors to teach, pastors to exhort, elders 
“ to rule, deacons to distribute, attenders upon the 
“ poor strangers and the sick; or else the people 
“ and saints, which are taught, exhorted, ruled, 
«and receive alms and relief. These are all, no 
*« mo, no fewer. So the necessity of relation plainly 
“ proveth ; and these are such as are able to exe- 
“ cute and perform any duty belonging to the per- 
* fect building of and adorning of the mystical 
* body of Christ, as shall hereafter appear more at 
* Jarge in the particular handling of every several 
“ office.” 

And p. 54. “ He reduceth all the ordinary 
“ functions which were ordained in the Church, 
* and which are perpetually to be retained for the 
“ happy success and preservation thereof, unto 
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“ Auncientes.” Ithinke it were always 
good to use the word elders or presbyters. 

“ Regiments.” Ithinke the word gouv- 
ernements is better, both because it is that 
which the Apostle useth **, and because 
the using of another word breedeth some 
obscurity. AndI could wishe that for the 
better clearing and manifesting of their 
folly in this argument, it were shewed 
how the Church hath heretofore under- 
stood that place which may be done by 
alleaging one or two testimonyes out of + 
the fathers upon the same, if you find any 
meete for the purpose; for therein I 
thinke it were not amisse to yeeld now 
and then to the streame of the world, Af- 
terwardes ἐκ περιουσίας your answeare will 
come in. But in some places, especially 
where their arguments are weakest, I 
thinke if you did at the last drawe them into 
a short enthymeme, it would breed some 
shame in them and in others a contemptO 
of their kynd ofreasoning. As, God hath 
left in his Church Apostles, teachers, 
aydes, gouvernements, ergo there must 
be in every congregation lay elders. 

“ And have the matter.” 1 would say, 
and hold the matter. 

P. 67. “For to the end.” Because this 
place 37 only seemeth to favour their con- 
ceit, 1 am desirous it should 
be most fully answeared. 
The common answeare you 
knowe is, to distinguish be- 


When I 
speake with 
you, pray re- 
member me to 


ὃ tell you D. 
tweene those  presbiters @o.2ines awn- 
which teach and_ those sweare to this 
which teach with great la- place,asT have 

᾿ 3 heard from 
bour and wearines. Which ΜΝ. Sharpe. 


interpretation is taken from 

the force of that word, κοπιῶντες, toyling. 
And because this answeare is not im- 
probable, I could wish you did mention 
it. As for that which yourself alleage, I 
observe therein these thinges, which in 
their severall places you shall find prickt, 
but I have thought it better to set them 
downe all together, first your distinction 
of presbyters, because it seemeth to fa- 
vour an unlearned ministry, must be very 
sufficiently proved. For I somewhat 
doubt thereof, partly because it is not 
likely the Apostles having sett downe 
that rule that a % presbyter should be 
able to teach would themselves trans- 
gresse it, partly because it seemeth that 
in the prime of the Church by the imposi- 
tion of the Apostles handes the spirite of 


26 [In 1 Cor. xii. 28; to which this note clearly 
refers. See b. v. c. 78. ὁ. 8.] 

21 [Viz. 1 Tim. v. 17, comp. T. C. i. 173; Def. 
626; T. C. iii. 32.] 

281 Tim. iii. 2. “ For at that tyme I thinke 


*‘ two general heads, that is to say, unto prophets | « the word presbyter and episcopus were used pro- 


“ and officers, dividing either of them into their 
* several branches.” 


“ miscuously. And in episcopo it was required to 
“ὁ be able to teach.” 
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_ Obytery without a pastor, or if there were 


+ tofore have understood this text, and that 


God was conferred, so as none by them } 
ordayned could want those guifts which 
to a minister are requisite. Secondly, 
Mr. Cartwright’s assertion is to be sifted 
more narrowly, and, in my opinion, more 
Ae to be sett downe, unlesse per- 

aps you meane to cite their very wordes 
in the margine ; for as they are now de- 
livered, the purpose, for which by them | 
they are alleaged, doth not appeare, 
namely, to prove their lay elders 39 to 
have been established in every Church, | 
because these presbyters appointed by 
Paul and Barnabas could not all be 
preachers, as they presume *°: out of 
which position of theirs it will followe 
that either St. Paul established a lay pres- 


a pastor wheresoever there was a pres- 
bitery, then must they needes presume 
him a preacher, or no preacher. And | 
which of two they list they may choose: | 
for in both they contradict themselves. 
Theis absurdityes I could wishe to be 

lainely sett downe. Thirdly, It shal] not 

e amisse to shewe how the fathers here- 


none of them have ever so expounded it, 
excepting their Ambrose 31, to whom af- 
terwardes you make awnsweare. Fourth- 
ly because this question of lay elders and 
the next of bishops are the most essen- 
tiall points of all this controversy, I could 
wishe that although in the other bookes 
you have rather beaten backe their argu- 
ments then brought any proof for our as- 
sertions, yet in theis two questions if you 
did deale with them ἀνασκευαστικῶς καὶ κατα- 
σκευαστικῶς I thinke it were not amisse. 
And in the booke of B. I thinke you have 
done so. [Margin] In this point [ have 
since considered, that the questions of B. 
being handled κατασκευαστικῶς doth by way 
of consequence overthrow their elders, 
and therefore the lesse shall neede to be 
sayed in this point. [Text] What proofes 
therefore you can alleage out of Scrip- 
ture, or antiquity, or reason, to breake the 
neck of their presbytery, I thinke it were 
not labour lost to alleage them. This 
one thing I observe that whereas the thing 
is urged as most necessary, and as the 
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absolute ordinaunce of God, yet no 
direct place can be brought, where 
any such autority is given to lay el- | 
ders, but here and there a text is snatcht 
up by the way, and construed according 
to their purpose. Bishops and deacons + 
are described, of their elders there is no 

escription, only out of a clause concern- 
ing their mainenaunce, a formall distine- 
tion is coyned, and an ecclesiasticall 
court on the suddayne erected. 

P. 68. “ Whence.” should be, Whome, 
as I take it. 

“ Touching propriety.” I could wishe 
this sentence were somewhat altered. 
Touching propriety of speach they will 
not have it thought absurde in them selves 
when they divide, &c. nor when they af- 
firme, &c. nor when they comprehend, 
&ce., for this way in my opinion it is 
somewhat plainer. 

“ Laboured in.” A proper division ; as 
if there were in the Church a certayne 
kynd of men who might sitt still and have 
their salvation wrought out by othermenQ 
to their hands; and another kynd whe. 
neede not locke to their owne salvation 
but only care for other men. And if 
some such clause were putt in by the 
way (for old acquaintance) I could like 
it very well. 

“ Leaders or presidents.” I could wishe 
this point to be somewhat more under- 
stood upon. As, may a deacon be tearm- 
ed in their language a leader of the rest, 
beeing a meere layman and employed in 
nothing els but in the bestowing οἵ. 
Church almes, and is it an unproper 
speach in us to tearme a presbiter though 
unable to preach, yet autorized to admin- + 
ister the holy Sacramentes, and present 
the prayers of the people unto God, a 
president in the Church? Polish it as 
you shall thinke meete, but some such 
thing I could wishe were sayd. Then it 
may followe, if therefore in respect of 
prayers and Sacramentes onely we should 
call them leaders, &c. 

P.69. “Ourmeaning.” The force of. 
this whole sentence I do not perceave. 
Neither do I see what is sayd in it more 
than in the former hath been sayd suffi- 
ciently. For where you say afterwardes, 
was nothing else, &c.; I do not perceave 


29 « Tn this point I perceave that I have mista-| what other function they could haveO 


“Iken Mr. Car. meaning. See what I have writ- 
* ten in the end of all.” 

30 (T. C. ii. 35; comp. Def. 628.] 

31{ Pseud. Ambros. in 1 Tim. v. 1.“ Apud om- 


“ nes utique gentes honorabilis est senectus: unde 


“ et synagoga, et postea. Ecclesia seniores habuit, 
“ quorum sine consilio nihil agebatur in Ecclesia. 
* Quod qua negligentia obsoleverit, nescio; nisi 
* forte doctorum desidia, aut magis superbia dum 
“ soli volunt aliquid videri.” ed. Bened. t. ii. App. 
298. vid. Whitgift’s Answ. 132; T.C. i. 182; 
Def. 651; T. C. iii. 44.] 


/ 


| 


then to minister the Sacramentes and 
read publique prayers. 

P. 72. “One chief bishop.” I could 
wishe that in this place something were 
added, as,'Thus much therefore we have 
learned of Ignatius, that bishops do, as it 
were, sustayne the person of God him- 
self, that presbyters do resemble the 
blessed Apostles of God, that all rever- 4 
ence and submission is due to BB. But 
doth Ignatius any where teach, &c. 


APPENDIX. ] 


“President probati, quique seniores *2.” 
Sett downe the place at large and in 
English. 

“For of whome.” It doth not appeare 
by that which you have alleaged but 
that thenamesof seniores and prvesidentes 
were given to divers persons, nor that 

+ there were not two kyndes of presidents, 
which they urge. And therefore 1 thinke 
this pointe is to be cleared more sufli- 
ciently. 

{(Marg.] “This exception.” Is the 
word exception well used in this place? 

“ Honor fratrum sportulantium.” Lett 
it appeare by some evident proof out of 
Cyprian’s ** owne wordes that this is the 
meaning of theis wordes, because you 
pinch Mr. Cartwright for it. Otherwise 
it may be sayd that Fratres sportulantes 
were not those which receaved allow- 
ance, but those which distributed the 
allowaunce to the presbyters. 

“By which decree.” To this clause, 
which is the most material], I do not per- 
ceave what you have answeared. Pray 
consider of it*4. [Marg.] I tooke theis 
wordes to have beene the very wordes of 
Socrates, but I thinke they are T. C. and 
then they are sufficiently answeared. 

P. 80. “St. Jerome drawing.” I could 
wish that the disputation betweene St. 
Jerome * and the Luciferians thus farre 
should stand, because it toucheth them 
very neare, but that which followeth, be- 
cause it is one of the most absurd disputes 
that ever J read, and because it favoureth 
the papistes in some points, if it were 
cleane left out I should never misse it. 

P. 82. “Are these the witnesses.” Pray 
sift this place of Jerome a little more 
fuliy, for it maketh against them exceed- 

+ ingly in the point of espiscopall auterity, 
which I could wishe were noted. And 
in generall for ought I can see all the 
places by them alleaged do make against 
them, as that of Ignatius **, of Cyprian, 
of Posidonius 37: Socrates, and this of 
Hierome. 


22{'Tert. Ap. 39; T.C. iii. 41] 

33 |S. Cyp. Ep. J. p.2; T.C. πὶ. 42.] 

34 (T. C. i. 43. quoting Soer. H. E. v. 22. “Αἱ 
« Alexandria, after Arius was convicted of heresy, 
ἐς it was deerced that the elders should no more 
“teach; by which decree they did as it were 
“‘ covertly confess that they had received the re- 
« ward of breaking the order of God, in permitting 
« that the elder should teach in the Church.”’] 

35 (Hier. adv. Lucif. 9; T. C. i. 43.] 

36 {Ὁ C. iii. 45, quoting S. Ign. ad Trall. Ep. 
interp. c. 3. ὃ ἐπίσκοπος, τοῦ Ilarpés τῶν ὅλων τύπους 
ὑπάρχει" οἱ δὲ πρεσβύτεροι, ὡς συνεδρίον Θεοῦ, καὶ σύν- 
decpos ἀποστόλων Χριστοῦ γωρὶς τούτων ἐκκλησία 
ἐκλέκτη οὐκ ἔστιν. ap. Coteler. ii. 61.] 
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“Elderly men.” This in Latine is se- 
niores 1 thinke, which they will say is 
translated amisse because 
you call them, elderly men, 
whereas it should be elders. 
And yet in regard of that ex- 
position which afterwardes 
you give it must be so. 1 could wishe 
that the distinction of this word seniores 
for elders and elderly men were expresse- 
ly sett downe; and your answeare some- 
what enlarged. 

P. 83. “ Pamelius.” Say, “A papiste,C 
“and therefore not likely to impeach the 
“credit of any thing supposed to be wnit- 
“ten by the auncient fathers.” 

P. 88. “In withstanding them.” I could 
wishe that something were sayd to this 
eflect concerning their lay elders. That 
if they would plainely confesse that the 
first founder of this platforme was Mr. 
Calvin, that the B. of Geneva beeing 
banished he could not establish an epis- 
copall regiment, that without some disci- 
pline the people could not be rayned, that 
unlesse they had beene persuaded it had + 
come from God they would not so wil- 
lingly have obeyed it, that therefore ina 
religious kynd of polity he maintayned it 
to be commaunded of God; if they would 
confesse thus much, and yet argue for 
the conveniency thereof and shewe the 
great commodityes thereout arising, we 
would then enter into a politique confer- 
ence with them, and on the other side de- 
clare unto them that if their Jay elders 
should take place we are persuaded that 
divers inconveniences would followe ; 
contempt of the prince and nobility, inso- 
lency of the base people, &c. and such 
other as at your leisure you may con- 
ceave. 

[Marg. just after the beginning of the 
last note.} “His councell not to accept.” 

I would say, not to accept his counsayle. 

“Whether we thinke it so, yea or no.” 
This clause will not be well understood. 
What if you sayd, As long as they per- 
swade us by way of advise to that which 
they, (το. 

[Text.] To conclude. I could wishe 
that through all the bookes you should 
be carefull of the quotations both of their 
sentences and of other avctorityes al- 
leaged (for in the former bookes you 
knowe there is a defect that way); 2. 
that in the margine you sett as little as 
may be; 3. that thinges onely probable 
be indefinitely affirmed; 4. that in an- 
swearing their arguments you do net 


If you sayd 
both, as, el- 
ders or elderly 
men, I thinke 
it Were not 
amisse. 


‘ which was an elder.” He refers to Posidonius, 
or Possidius, Vit. Aug. c. 5. “ Valerius Augusti- 


87 T’, C. iii. 42. “ Valerius ... did contrary to the | “ no presbytero potestatem dedit coram se in eccle- 
“custom of the African church, in that he com- | “ sia evangelium predicandi contra usum ... Af- 
mitted the office of teaching unto Augustin | “ ricanarum ecclesiarum.”] 
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only satisfy yourself and those which are 
learned, but as farre as may be, even the 
simplest, which must be done by perse- 
cuting them when you have them at a 
lift, not by hard wordes but by laying 
open the inconsequence of their argu- 
mentes as plainely as may be. 


Omitted, p. 67. Mr. Carthwrighte’s | 
argument is this. Paul and Barnabas | 


appointed presbyters in every city, there- 
fore more than one. But it is not likely 
they could appoint more than one preach- 
ing presbyter, therefore they appointed 
some unpreaching presbyters ; ergo lay- 
men. Out of this reason 1 do not see 
how you can take that advantage which 
you do, as if an unpreaching ministery 
could be concluded thereby. But to the 
reason itself it is no hard matter to an- 


sweare, both because it might be truely | 


sayd that Paul appointed presbyters in 


every city, though in every particular | 
city he appointed but one, and also be- | 
cause it may be that the churches beeing | 


Oat that tyme beeing [sic] great in citys 
needed more than one presbyter or pas- 


tor, and therefore it is not unlikely that | 


more then one preaching presbyter was 
appointed. 


P. 68. “ With repugnancy unto their | 


“owne.” This repugnancy I do not per- 
ceave. 

P. 74. “After having mentioned.” 1 
thinke the place of Cyprian before al 


leaged were sufficient. This later sen- 
tence they may take some advauntage 
at, because it seemeth to barre spirituall 
persons from secular affaires, which in 
BB. you knowe are ioyned together. 
“Into the clergie.” Yet by Cyprian’s 
wordes it seemeth they were as yet no 
pastors. How that will agree together, 
I do not conceave. And that clause, for 


‘that they had heene most worthy, &c. I 


thinke might be omitted, both to make 
the sentence shorter, and because in my 
opinion it is not greatly materiall. 

P. 78. “ Arius troubled the Church.” 
Some such thing may be added. So as 
that which by our opposites is urged as 
the universal practise of the primitive 
/Church is by Socrates * alleaged as a 
straung custome observed in one Church 4- 
onely for a tyme. 

P. 79. “Exhorted Nepotian.” How 
this doth prove that for which it is al- 
leaged I do not perceave ; for it may be 
graunted that Nepotian was a preaching 
presbyter, and yet their distinction of 
presbyters not contradicted. 

“Priests and BB.” Did Arius make 
BB? beeing him self but a B. [P. 2] for 
so I conceave he was no more. 

P. 82. “A layman may baptize.” It 
/were not amisse to say, Wherein as 
_ they thought a layman might baptize. 


38 [E. H. V. 29. 


THE SIXT BOOKE. 
Edwin Sandys.%? 


In Mr. Cranmer’s notes, those wherein I thoroughly agree with him, I will note with this mark 4. 
If I happen clearly to dissent, I will note them with this mark. The rest I will leave unmarked. 


P. 1. This booke beeing generally in- 
tended against their whole plat for ecclesi- 
asticall jurisdiction wherein it is faltie: yet 
dealeth with no other part then only lay 
presbiters. If no other part be faltie ; then 
well enough. If otherwise, then is it ne- 
cessarie both that in the end of this booke 
other [tracts 7] be added, and that this title 
be enlarged. What think you of deviding 
the paster and doctour ? Or where handle 
you that point ? what of their consistorie ? 
what of their Synodes ? 

A morall exordium and conclusion 1 
should greatly commend in all your bookes. 

P. 3. “Yea or no.” The affirmative is 
included in the former woords. And al- 
though I disallow not this form of speach ; 


a ene. re Ε- -- -- 
39 [Edwin Sandys in Fulman’s hand: the rest 
in Sandys’ own hand.]} 


yet perhaps you use it verie often, as in 
your printed bookes. 

“Why causes matrimoniall—is net ob- 
“scure.” Nor verie plaine. And there- 
fore I pray you set it down. And add with 
all the reason why causes of legitimation 
and bastardie are spirituall. Moreover if 

ou can, why matters testamentarie, which 
Is the greatest point of all other. Wherein 
the nature and difference of causes meerely 
ecclesiastical and mizt is to be opened 4, 
These points are at this day verie strongly 
impugned ; and therefore the trueth in them 
most necessarie to be thoroughly unfolded. 

“Non intendimus *'.” Translate this and 
the rest. 


40 Vid. in p. 16. [referring to Hooker’s MS.] 
41 [Non intendimus judicare de feudo” is Inno- 
cent the Third’s disavowal of temporal jurisdictios 


APpreENnIx. | 

P. 4. “When they can take.” When 
they can securely take. 

“Unto the form.” Here may fitly be 
handled the way of proceeding in these 
tryalls by oath: which the Precisians so 
much impugne. Some where it must 
needes be handled. But if the controversie 
of this and those other points you handle 
somewhere els: then neede they to be here 
only briefly touched, as conclusions of 
trueth. 

In marg. “ The courte, which in former 
tymes.” For ought that I know they were 
the same coorts then. And the spirituall 
coorts were called Curie Christianitatis by 
the civill courts. And so it is often in our 
temporall law-bookes. 

P. 5. “To this purpose.” These woords 
either are needeles, or their use is obscure. 

“Our Saviour’s speech in the Gospell.” 
Add Tell the Church or of complayning to 
the Church. 

P. 7. “ Of good men.” Put out of. 

P. 8. “ Last of all it worketh.” Put out 
it woorketh. 

P. 10. “ Yet swearing apart.” Quote 
the psalme, “All that swear by him shall 
“ be commended.” 

“ Preiudize of acceptation.” This should 
be some other woord: execration I think. 

P. 12. “Same kynd of anathema.” It 
seemes by that which goeth before and 
cometh after that you make Anathema the 
genus of the three degrees: although most 
properly used for the second degree. And so 
may this shew of repugnancie be recon- 
ciled, which would be specified immediately 
after the proposing of the three kynds. 

Ρ. 13. “ Paul may probably.” I like your 
opinion marvailously well: on condition 
that you can interpret Moses’ speech to the 
same effect. Which it is fit you either doe: 
or shew reason of the diversitie. For my 
own part I must confesse it could never 
sink into my beleefe, that anie man would 
redeem the happines of other men with his 
own spirituall And therefore I con- 
ceived of those [The last line of the page 
is worn out. ] 

P. 14. “in the 18th.” No quotations of 
chapters in tie text. ‘“ Towards thy self.” 
And offend thee. 

“Of private admonition.” Here you must 
needes insert the second degree which 
seemes omitted by the writers falt. 

P. 16. “Is everie open.” Add and griev- 
ous; for so youseeme to say and verie 
truly, page 3. And on that woord you may 
ground an answer to the returning of your 
obiection against the precisians in your 
preface upon yourself: where you say that 
seeing in most civill controversies and suites 


in the dispute between king John and Philip Au- 
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in law, the law of charitie is broken on the 
one part or the other, they were likelie to 
draw all these causes to their consistories. 
Indeede as all things of this lyfe have their 
reference to the life to come; so all civill 
causes have something in them spirituall: 
whereupon riseth the difficultie of distin- 
guishing the one kynd from the other. But 
| take first these two rules necessarie to be 
observed: one that in criminall causes 
where the temporall coort doth proceede to 
the punishing of anie man, there the eccle- 
siasticall forbeare, least one falt be twise 
punished: an other, that in causes litigious 
and not criminall, where the parties pro- 
ceede by course of civill law, their doeings 
be not censured by the ecclesiastical! coort, 
to avoid oppositions of the one court to the 
other. This ground being layd, and these 
rules set down; the distinguishing of causes 
doth ensue of his own accord. Some are 
meerely civill, as the tryall of title of land: 
some meerely ecclesiasticall, as crimes of 
heresie and schisme: other mixt, as mat- 
ter of slaunder, incontinencie, testaments ; 
wherein perhaps nature directing that 
the part predominant in the mixture doe 
carrie the cause with it to that coort 
which this part predominant belongs to, 
yet the declaration hereof is to be made b 
positive lawe of the whole state: which 
positive lawe itself is neither ecclesiasticall 
nor civill, but mixt of both, even as the 
prince is a mixt person: which was verie 
well proved by Mr’. Speaker 35 in the Par- 
liament. 

The canon law I know greately urgeth 
that all mixt causes be ecclesiasticall, for 
honour of that part: which seemes hard to 
yeald to, at least wise it would be now 
hardly taken to require it. These things 
you must needes handle somewhere or 
other, 

P. 17. “ Both separation and execration.” 
You make these two the divers kinds of ex- 
communication, and seeme so to distinguish 
them, as that eacommunicatio a judice is 
separation, and exrcommunicatio a canone, 
execration. If this be a true and an onl 
distinction in the use of excommunication 
would wishe it to be so playnly recollected 
in the end of this passage. But if there be 
any other use of the differencie of these 
kynds, it is verie necessarie that it be set 
down here. And perhaps there is some 
more, as you seeme to insinuate pag. 19.1.9. 

P. 19. “Beeing the subject of holy 
things.” Interdiction seemes to be only 
separation, and so you seeme to make it 
here. Yet doe it somewhat more piaynly. 


39 [Probably Mr. Serjeant Yelverton, who was 
chosen Oct. 27, 1597, and continued in office till 
the 9th Feb. following, when the parliament was 


gustus, A. D. 1204. See Decretal. ix. i. 13. col. 489. | dissolved. Cobbett’s Parliamentary Hist. i. 895, 


ed. Lagd. 1572. 
W OL. ΠΕ 


905.] 
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P. 23. “Chiefly of dominion.” Chiefty 
of dominion. In this discourse of Beza one 
may smell that which hath beene allwaie 
suspected of the Priecisians that they con- 
found their ecclesiasticall jurisdiction and 
dominion: and so exclude the soveraine 
of the estate from bearing anie soveraigntie 
in the Church. Which in England is to 
denie the princes supremacie in causes 
ecclesiasticall. And you know they hold 
the authoritie of their presbyterie immedi- 
ately from God: and make the prince (even 
as the papists doe) a meere lay person. It 
seemeth verie necessarie that this be 
touched in this place, for els when you an- 
swer them by this distinction, they will say 
that you doe petere principium. 

P. 24. “ Are weaker.” Are for the most 
part weaker. It cannot be simply held for 
trueth that the mixt regiment is of his own 
nature best: but by reason of the wicked- 
ness of men, and ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύὕ. And there- 
fore this must be qualified. 

“Which are.” Which for the most part 
are. 


“Ts either so good or so durable.” Is 
lightly both so good and so durable. 
P. 26. “A great deale better.” A great 


deale fitter because of the repeting of the 
woord better afterward. 

P. 27. “ By ministerial] power.” 
bare rainisteriall power. 

P. 23. “His nephewes.” Set this not in 
the margent [that is his sonres sonnes] be- 
cause in English we abuse the word for 
brothers scnnes. 

“ And here the Jewish nobilitie.” What 
meane you by here? If you meane these 
first persons, then after the death of these 
they had no nobilitie. If all descended 
from these, then had they no communaltie. 
If the first-born descended trom these, then 
must you expresse it so. 

F. 31. “Out of this number.” You make 
here an exceeding greate number of the 
gentrie: which could affoord Decurions [? | 
to the whole armie. You must therefore 
make proofe of these things by the quota- 
tions in the margent. 

“Were the chief Chiliarchs.” Wherein 
was their chiefty, unlesse they were over 
the Chiliarchs, which should be likely? Els 
there chiefty was but ordinis. Expresse it 
in particular if you can, and quote it. 

P. 33. “Seeing Moses and Aaron.” Add 
and the successors of Aaron (as you say 
afterward that the high priest was allwaie 
of this senate): This, if you continue of 
the opinion that Levi was excluded. But 
this scemeth verie hard, that in the sove- 
raigntie of the estate consisting of so 
manie persons, all the priests should be ex- 
cluded but only the high priest. For Moses 
succexsour was not necessarily of that tribe, 
or of anie one other. Are not the priests 
often mentioned as judges in the highest 
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causes? [marg.] This is holpen after p. 
37 and 38, for deciding of causes of great- 
est doubt. But that point is the least part 
of soveraigntie. [Text.] As for the choos- 
ing of 6 out of each tribe, seeing it 15 but 
coniecturall ; consider whether of the two is 
more waightie: especially seeing that num- 
ber doeth not precisely meete, and that of 
Eldad and Medad is but likewise coniectu- 
rall. Lastly may not both stand, by uniting 
the tribe of Joseph? for perhaps the de- 
viding of it tooke no effect in the wildernes, 
but then when they came to devision of the 
land: where Levi was then otherwise pro- 
vided for then like the rest. But two things 
here are to be farther considered if it may 
be declared. One whether the high judge 
and high priest were alwaies of the 70, or 
besides that number, as you seeme after- 
wards to say, so that the whole were 72. 
And then what needes there anie excluding 
by lott? for they may be reckoned with the 
lrest of their tribes. An other by whom 
these 70 were chosen and by what meanes. 
If it fall out that Levi was excluded, then 
have the Precisians an argument that min- 


isters may not deale in civill causes. But 
trueth must be [only?]aymed at. 
P. 34. “Was the high priest.” Was 


allwaies the high priest. 

P. 35. “In which law.” Concerning which 
law. 

36. “Hurt and hurt.” Before it is trans- 
lated plauge and plauge ; afterwards you 
interpret it damage. Looke that all these 
agree; which must be set down in some 
marginall note. Remember your adver- 
saries. 

P. 37. “If it should not.” If in other 
citties and inferiour courts it should not. 

P. 33. “ Of this sort.” Of these sorts. 

“Of priests only and of an high priest the 
‘chief judge.” It should be 1 think of 
priests only and of an high priest and the 
chief judge, for so it is in the law. But in 
all this law here beeing no mention of the 
70 auncients, how prove you that the 
priests were annexed to those 70, and that 
they were not a coort by themselves. Do 
not some devines interpret the lawe to be 
of causes ecclesiasticall only and mixt? I 
would wish this point somewhat strength- 
ened if it may be. 

“ That the high priest in such cases was 
“to assemble.” This is prooved only for 
that the high priest is named before the 
judge and so would be specified. 

“The auncients of Israel.’ Whom meane 
you here, the auncients personally or repre- 
sentatively, namely the 70 auncients. 

“In marg. permissum erat jura condere.” 
Search the place. I think you have misei- 
ted it. [Marg.] It shold be de iure res- 
pondere. 

P. 39. “ OF the high priest.” Or judge 
| saith the text: which you must well consider. 


APPENDIX. } 


P. 42. “ The 12 princes.” Where have 
a proofe of these 12 princes now? If you 

ave any, quote it. 

P. 46. “Contempsit.” I would never have 
Greeke authors cited in Latin. 

Ρ. 47. “ First of twelve.” You say this 
may playnly be gathered. Notplaynly the 
number of 12 out of that place. 

“Alludeth.” Seemeth to allude. And per- 
haps best so to qualifie your assertions of 
like nature immediately ensuing. 

P. 48. “ Were the heads.” What autho- 
ritie for that? quote it. 

“First named prophets, and afterwards 
“scribes.” I think there is another anda 
greater difference of these names: for proph- 
ets were men extraordinarily inspired. 

P. 49. “ Lacarnim.” Cite your authori- 
ties, both for this and other like antiquities. 
A bare narration, unquoted, uncredited. 

“ These are.” These seem to be. 

P. 50. “Sagen.” Quote it. 

P. 51. “ Power of lyfe and death they had 
“not.” You may note here in the mar- 
gent, that for this cause they were faine to 
have Pilate’s consent for the crucifying of 
Christ. 

P. 52. “ Such ecclesiastical auncients.” 
Such peculiar ecclesiasticall auncients. Mr. 
Cranmers conclusion upon this narration I 
cannot here but very especially commend 
unto you. 

“Arch priests.” In your note in the 
margent you say priests simply. Take 
heede you misrecite not their opinion: but 
rather set it down more playnly and fully. 

“ Auncients of Jerusalem which are the 
“same with auncients of the people.” But 
not simply as auncients of the people are 
opposite to auncients of the priests as you 
say in the line before: for these auncients 
of Jerusalem comprehend also the auncients 
ofthe priests. It must therefore be quali- 
fied. 

P.53. “That famous councell.” Spe- 
cifie of 70, and quote the woords of Christ. 

“ At the south part.” This discourse of 
the place of the greate senate seemes to me 
either unperfect or obscure. You seeme 
first to make 2 places, one generall, in the 
sanctuarie, an other particular for causes of 
lyfe and death adioyning to the south part. 
Afterwards having no use of this they choose 
out a third place Hamith ®, which hath the 
same use with the first. I pray you cleare 
these matters and quote your authorities. 

P. 54. “11 of Numbers—10 of Levit.” 
Set the chapters in the margent. 

P. 56. “ Ut probabile est.” Quote him 
upen the margent. 

P. 58. “500 synagougs.” 
author. 

“ Haddaishan.” 


Quote your 


Quote this and the rest. 


49 (Qu. Hanoth? vid. Lightf. t. i. p. 1062, and | 
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Buxtorf. voc. n3n.] 
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P. 59. “ As these men doe imagine.” As 
these men wpon so slender coniecture so un- 
truly imagine. If so then in the next line, 
for have they had they. 

P. 61. “ Recte omnia nostra facimus.” 
Doe there not wantsome woords after these, 
namely, per eos, or que ab tis fiunt 1 

P. 62. “T. C.” I will here put you in 
mynd once for all, that you must needes set 
down Mr. Cartwrights and W. 'T. 4! woords 
at large in the margent of this booke where- 
soever they are impugned. Els will your 
discourse want much credit of sinceritie: 
which in your former it hath especially by 
that meanes. 

P. 65. “Let him that fasteth.” They will 
replie that there is a difference in these 
speaches: fer that St. Paule’s woords are 
in public functions and services of the 
Church wherein ἕν πρὸς ἕν to be observed: 
yours in private duties of all Christians, 
whose duties towardes God and men are 
manifold. You must therefore either anti- 
cipate this obiection, or rather if you can 
frame a meeter similitude. 

P. 66. “ Those verie auncients.” Those 
verie /ay auncients. 

P. 67. “ Two divers kynds.” This an- 
swer of yors I think the only true answer, 
although not so plausible as some other: 
because it seems to encline to the tolerating 
of an unlearned ministrie: but it is only to 
a toleration thereof and that in case of ne- 
cessitie, which is as farr from aksurditie as 
this world and the church in this world are 
from perfection. Only I could wish you did 
somewhat more strengthen your interpre- 
tation. ‘Two points for which purpose I 
will offer to your remembrance. One that 
St. Paule denieih that he used to baptise : 
and saith that he came not to baptise but 
to preach. And although he add, Least 
any man should think I baptized in my 
own name: yet I take not this to be the 
cause, but an effect of his so docing. Now 
whereas Christ gave ioynt commission of 
preaching and baptizing: it is probable out 
of this place, that the 4? paucitie of men able 
to preach, was the cause that they which 
were able, did wholly attend to that, beeing 
the more principall part, and ordeined other 
grave men unable to preach, to supply those 
other religious dueties which you mention. 
Ifsome did only preach; why net other 
some only baptize, &c.? For that the 
Apostles by laying on their hands enabled 
men foorthwith with sufficiencie to preach, 
I neither reade nor believe. 

Another point that by the name elder and 
other circumstances in the Actes and Epis- 
tles itis apparent that the Apostles in what 
citties they converted anie number to the 


41 [i, ο. Walter Travers.] 
42 The harvest greate, the labourers few: i.e. 
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faith, there appointed of the discreetest gra- 
vest and auncientest persons, to receive 
from them the care pastorall of guiding and 
feeding the Church (for so was it necessa- 
rie in those tymes of heathenisme and per- 
secution, that the Church should have an 
inward government in it self.) Now how 
likely is it that of those auncient pastors there 
might be manie, which though unable to 
use any greate continuate speech or dis- 
course to deserve the name of preachers ; 
yett were able to do especiall good service 


to the Church, what in devoutnes and pray- | 


ing and reverend administration of the sa- 
craments, what in countenancing and as- 
sisting and upholding that inward govern- 
ment: and so which deserve doubie honour 
without preaching. How manie bishops 


have there beene excellent wise governors | 


of the Church ; having small gift in preach- 
ing. Neither hath it any manner of show 
of probabilitie, that this kynd of elders 
should be excluded from preaching for anie 
other want, save only of habilitie. 

P. 68. “ We collect.” We may with much 
more probabilitie and reason collect. 

“Double henor.” Here perhaps you may 
fitly draw in those other two points: and 
you must have care to answer their obiec- 
ticn verie fully, that this upholds an igno- 
rant ministerie. The answer is plaine: 
and riseth out of these two points. 

“ Whose salvation is laboured m.” 
er about whose salvation they labour. 

“Deacons under the name of Leaders.” 
You must needes cite their woords in the 
margent as generally for all other points, 
so in particular, and that very necessarily 
for this. 

P. 69. “Not to signify that their function 
“was nothing els, saving to minister the 
“sacramentsonly.” Their function was also 
to govern. nd here it is fit that some- 
what be added, both generally to showe 
how farr foorth everie pastor Is to govern 
his flock (in which respect our law doeth 
term persons of parishes rectories : which 
was obiected in the Parliament house to 
shew that our persons not beeing govern- 
ors were declined from their auncient de- 
gree in the church, having sufiered bishops 
to usurp upon their office :) and also in par- 
ticular to show how in the first Church 
their government was a point of greate 
weight and necessitie; by reason of the 
estate of persecution. 

These pointes beeing added, [ shall think 
your answer to this obiection verie perfitt : 


Rath- 


Sandys’ Notes on the Sixth Book. 


which I greately wish, by reason that this | 


is their only argument of anie show. 
P.73. “'Tertullian’s woords.” It seemeth 
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necessarie that you ad some briefe answer 
here likewise to their exception. But es- 
pecially have care of well knitting together 
seniores and presidentes. 

P. 76. “ Honor fratrum sportulantium.” 
Itdoethnot appeare to me in which of the 
texts before alleaged these woords are 
found. Neither know I which 15 that other 
plan of more plainnes, whereof you speake 
page 73. This must be holpen by exact 
quotations, and setting text down at full in 
the margent. Without which the whole 
booke will greatly want perspicuitie. ] have 
noted fur the most part such places with my 
mark. 

P. 79. “ The selfsame heresie.” This I 
take it isa rule in the cannon law: that 
ordinatus ab hereticis beeing reconciled to 
the catholick church, shall notwithstanding 
never teach or administer. Consider well 
hereof. Indeede the pope may dispense ; 
and so I take it and no otherwise is their 
preachinge. 

P. 80. “This one is brought.” 
more perspicuitie [on their side. 

P. 81. “ Receiveth not the spirit.” Are 
these St. Jeromes direct woords ? [5 it pos- 
sible he should with one breath speake so 
apparent contradictories ; as to receive the 
spirit in baptisme, and not to receive it but 
by confirmation 43 ? 

P. 82. “A lay man may baptise.” A 
layman (so they thought) may baptise. 

“ Should authorize.” Add and ticense, 
for that is St. Jerome’s woord ‘4 which by 
interpreting thus you answer. 

P. 83. “Ambrose Bishop.” 
Archbishop. 

P. 84. “ Which may be thought.” Add 
by men that way allreadie affected. 

“ Ambrose last mentioned 45.” Add but 
more than they have any sound peace of 
proofe for. For so I would wish you all- 
wales where you graunt any thing to them 
ἐκ περιουσίας, verie playnly to signifie that you 
graunt i! not for trueth’s sake, but admit it 
by way of disputation to shew their utter 
weakenes. 

P. 85. I tike very well that you close up 
this tract as Mr. Cranmer adviseth. Pro- 
vided that you leave not out such other 
points touchirg their new officers and con- 
sistorie as are yet unhandled. 


Add for 


Ambrose 


43 [* Si quwris quare in ecclesia baptizatus nisi 
** per manus Episcopi non accipiat Sp. Sanctum,” 
&c. Adv. Lucif. §. 9. t.ii. 182. ed. Vallarsii.] 

44 [Ubi supra; (speaking of Baptism; “ Fre- 
‘* quenter, (si tamen necessitas cogit,) scimus eti- 
* am licerelaicis.” t. ii. 139. ed. Frob. Basil.} 

45 [Oni Tim. v. 1.1 


THE SEVENTH BOOK. 


THEIR SIXTH ASSERTION, THAT THERE OUGHT NOT TO BE IN THE CHURCH, BISHOPS 
ENDUED WITH SUCH AUTHORITY AND HONOUR AS OURS ARE, 


THE MATTER CONTAINED IN THIS SEVENTH BOOK. 


I. The state of Bishops, although some time oppugned, and that by such as therein would most seem 
to please God, yet by his providence upheld hitherto, whose glory it is to maintain that whereof 
himself is the author. 

Il. What a Bishop is, what his name doth import, and what doth belong unto his office as he is a 
Bishop. 

III. In Bishops two things traduced ; of which two, the one their authority ; and in it the first thing 
condemned, their superiority over other ministers: what kind of superiority in ministers it is 
which the one part holdeth, and the other denieth lawful. 

IV. From whence it hath grown that the Church is governed by Bishops. 

V. The time and cause of instituting every where Bishops with restraint. 

VI. What manner of power Bishops from the first beginning have had. 

VIL. After what sort Bishops, together with presbyters, have used to govern the churches which were 
under them. 

VIIL How far the power of Bishops hath reached from the beginning in respect of territory, or local 
compass. 

IX. In what respects episcopal regiment hath been gainsaid of old by Aerius. 

X. In what respect episcopal regiment is gainsaid by the authors of pretended reformation at this 
day. 

ΧΙ. Bee ΡΟΗΝΉΕΝΝ in disgrace of regiment by Bishops, as being a mere invention of man, ard not 
found in Scripture, answered. 

XII. Their arguments to prove there was nc necessity of iustituting Bishops in the Church. 

XIII. The fore-alleged arguments answered. 

XIV. An answer unto those things which are objected concerning the difference between that power 
which Bishops now have, and that which ancient Bishops had more than other presbyters. 

KY. Concerning the civil power and authority which our Bishops have. 

XVI. The arguments answered, whereby they would prove that the law of Ged, and the judgment of 
the best in all ages condemneth the ruling superiority of one minister over another. 

XVII. The second malicious thing wherein the state of Bishops suffereth obloquy, is their honour. 

XVIII. What good doth publicly grow from the Prelacy. 

XIX. What kinds of honour be due unto Bishops. 

XX. Honour in Title, Place, Ornament, Attendance, and Privilege. 

XXI. Honour by Endowment with Lands and Livings. 

XXIL. That of ecclesiastical Goods, and consequently of the Lands and Livings which Bishops enjoy, 
the propriety belongs unto God alone. 

XXIIi. That ecclesiastical persons are receivers of God’s rents, and that the honour of Prelates is to be 
thereof his chief receivers, not without liberty from him granted of converting the same unto 
their own use, even in Jarge manner. 

XXIV. That for their unworthiness to deprive both them and their successors of such goods, and to 
convey the same unto men of secular callings, now [were 7] extreme sacrilegious injustice. 


1. I nave heard that a famous kingdom! | that this intended work was God,yet by his 
providence up- 


in the world being solicited to reform such | likely to take no other effect held hitherto, 


The stateor disorders as all men saw the | than all good men did wish whose glory it 
Bishops al- Church exceedingly burdened |and labour for; a principal fe masta, 
though some- : ; at whereof 
dine oppung- with, when of each degree ; actor herein (for zeal and bold- himself is the 
ed, and that by great multitudes thereunto in- | ness of spirit) thought it good author. 

stich as there- clined, and the number of | to shew them betimes what it was which 


in would most - ° 
seem to please them did every day so increase | must be effected, or else that there could 


that France was meant ; comp. b. 111. ὁ. xi. § 14. 
The anecdote might be one of the many reports of 
what had passed in the conference at Poissy, 
1561.] 


1 [This anecdote must relate either to France or 
Scotland: the editor has not succeeded in tracing 
it in either history. From the tone in which Hook- 
er describes the state of the country, it would seem 
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be no work or perfect reformation accom- 
plished. To this purpose, in a solemn ser- 
mon, and in a great assembly, he described 
unto them the present quality of their pub- 
lic estate by the parable of a tree, huge 
and goodly to look upon, but without that 
fruit which it should and might bring forth ; 
affirming that the only way of redress was 
a full and perfect establishment of Christ’s 
discipline (for so their manner is to entitle 
a thing hammered out upon the forge of 
their own invention) and that to make way 
of entrance for it, there must be three great 
limbs cut off from the body of that stately 
tree of the kingdom: those three limbs 
were three sorts of men; nobles, whose 
high estate would make them otherwise 
disdain to put their necks under that yoke ; 
lawyers, whose courts being not pulled 
down, the new church consistories were not 
like to flourish; finally, prelates, whose an- 
cient dignity, and the simplicity of their in- 
tended church discipline, could not possibly 
stand together. The proposition of which de- 
vice being plausible to active spirits, restless 
through desire of innovation, whom com- 
monly nothing doth more offend than a 
change which goeth fearfully on by slow 
and suspicious paces; the heavier and 
more experienced sort began presently 
thereat to pull back their feet again, and 
> exceedingly to fear the stratagem of refor- 
᾿ mation for ever after. Whereupon ensued 
those extreme conflicts of the one part with 
the other, which continuing and increasing 
to this very day, have now made the state 
of that flourishing kingdom even such, as 
whereunto we may most fitly apply those 
words of the Prophet Jeremiah 2, “ Thy 
“ breach is great like the sea, who can heal 
="Ehee. 2” 

[2.] Whether this were done in truth, 
according to the constant affirmation of 
some avouching the same, I take not upon 
me to examine ; that which I note therein 
is, how with us that policy hath been cor- 
rected. For to the authors of pretended 
reformation with us, it hath not seemed ex- 
pedient to offer the edge of the axe unto all 
three boughs at once, but rather to single 
them, and strike at the weakest first, making 
show that the lop of that one shall draw 
the more abundance of sap to the other 
two, that they may thereby the better 
Pere 

All prosperity, felicity and peace we wish 
multiplied on each estate, as far as their 
own hearts’ desire is: but let men know 
that there is a God, whose eye heholdeth 
them in all their ways; a God, the usual 
and ordinary course of whose justice is to 
return upon the head of malice the same 
devices which it contriveth against others. 
The foul practices which have been used 


2 (Lam. ii. 13.] 


Visible Decay of Episcopal Honour. 
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for the overthrow of bishops, may perhaps 
wax bold in process of time to give the 
like assault even there, from whence at 
this present they are most seconded. 

[3.] Nor let it over dismay them who 
suffer such things at the hands of this most 
unkind world, to see that heavenly estate 
and dignity thus conculeated, in regard 
whereof so many their predecessors were 
no less esteemed than if they had not been 
men but angels amongst men. With for- 
mer bishops it was as with Job in the days 
of that prosperity which at large he de- 
scribeth, saying *, “ Unto me men gave 
“ear, they waited and held their tongue at 
“my counsel; after my words they re- 
“ pled not ; 1 appointed out their way and 
“ did sit as chief; I dwelt as it had beena 
“king in an army.” At this day the case 
is otherwise with them ; and yet no other- 
wise than with the selfsame Job at what 
time the alteration of his estate wrested 
these contrary speeches from him 4, “ But 
“now they that are younger thanI mock 
“at me, the children of fools, and offspring 
“of slaves, creatures more base than the 
“ earth they tread on, such as if they did 
“shew their heads, young and old would 
“shout at them and chase them through 
“the streets with a cry, their song I am, I 
“am a theme for them to talk on.” An 
injury less grevious if it were not offered 
by them whom Satan hath through his 
fraud and subtilty so far beguiled as to make 
them imagine herein they do unto Ged a 
part of most faithful service. Whereas the 
lord in truth, whom they serve herein, is 
as St. Cyprian telleth them 5, like, not 
Christ, (for he it is that doth appoint and 
protect bishops,) but rather Christ’s adver- 
sary and enemy of his Church. 

[4.] A thousand five hundred years and 
upward the Church of Christ hath now 
continued under the sacred regiment of 
bishops. Neither for so long hath Chris- 
tianity been ever planted in any kingdom 
throughout the world but with this kind of 
government alone ; which to have been or- 
dained of God, I am for mine own part 
even as resolutely persuaded, as that any 
other kind of government in the world 
whatsoever is of God. In this realm of 
England, before Normans, yea before Sax- 
ons, there being Christians, the chief pas- 
tors of their souls were bishops. This or- 
der from about the first establishment of 
Christian religion, which was publicly be- 
gun through the virtuous disposition of 
King Lucie not fully two hundred years 


3 [Job xxix. 21, 22, 25.] 

4 (Job. xxx. ]—9.] 

5 Cyp. lib. i. Ep. 3. [al. Ep. 59. c. 3. ““ Exalta- 
“tio, et inflatio, et arrogans ac superba jactatio 
* non de Christi magisterio, qui humilitatem docet, _ 
* sed Antichristi spiritu nascitur.” ii. 127. ed. Fell-] 


Ch, ii. 1] 


after Christ 5, continued till the coming in 
of the Saxons; by whom Paganism being 
every where else replanted, only one part 
of the island, whereinto the ancient natural 
inhabitants the Britons were driven, re- 
tained constantly the faith of Christ, to- 
gether with the same form of spiritual regi- 
ment, which their fathers had before re- 
ceived. Wherefore in the histories of the 
Church we find very ancient mention made 
of our own bishops. At the council of Ari- 
minum’, about the year three hundred 
and fifty-nine, Britain had three of her 
bishops present. At the arrival of Augus- 
tine the monk §, whem Gregory sent hither 
to reclaim the Saxons from Gentility about 
six hundred years after Christ, the Britons 
he found observers stil! of the selfsame 
government by bishops over the rest of the 
clergy; under this form Christianity took 
root again where it had been exiled. Un- 
der the selfsame form it remained till® the 
days of the Norman conqueror. By him 
and his successors thereunto!’ sworn, it 
hath from that time till now by the space 
of five hundred years more been upheld. 

O nation utterly without knowledge, 
without sense! We are not through error 
of mind deceived, but some wicked thing 
hath undoubtedly bewitched us, if we for- 
sake that government, the use whereof uni- 
versal experience hath for so many years 
approved, and betake ourselves unto a re- 
giment neither appointed of God himself, 
as they who favour it pretend, nor till yes- 
terday ever heard of among men. By the 
Jews Festus '! was much complained of, as 
being a governor marvellous corrupt, and 
almost intolerable: such notwithstanding 


6 (Bed. Hist. Eccl. 1. 4.] 

τ Sulpit. Sever. lib. ii. {¢. 55. “Missis per Tlyri- 
“cum, [taliam, Africam, Hispanias, Gall'asque 
“ magistris officialibus, accitt ac in unum coacti 


“ quadringenti et aliquanto amplius Occidentales | 
«“ Episcopi, Ariminum convencre; quibus omni- | 


“‘ bus annonas et cellaria dare imperator preecpe- 
“rat; sed id nostris, i.e. Aquitanis, Gallis ac Brit- 
“ annis indecens yisum, repudiatis fiscalibus, pro- 
** priis sumptibus vivere maluerunt. ‘Tres tantum 
“ex Britannia, inopia proprii, publico usi sunt.” 
More tnan three it seems were present from Britain, 
but three only received the public allowance.] 

5 Beda Eccl. Hist. lib. ii. 6. 2. [* Augustinus 
“....convocavit ad suuin colloquium episcopos 
“sive doctores proxime Britonum provincie ... 
“ Convenerunt, ut perhibent, septem Britonum epis- 
* δορὶ et plures viri doctissimi.’’] 

9 An. 1066. 

10« Alfredus Eboracensis Archiepiscopus Guli- 
“elmum cognomento Nothum spirantem adhue 
“ minarum et cedis in populum mitem reddit : et 
“‘religiosis pro conservanda repub. tuendaque ec- 
“clesiastica disciplina sacramentis adstrinxit.” 
Neubrig. 1. i. c. 1. [ἀρ. Rer. Britannic. Script. Hei- 
delberg, 1587. p. 357.] 

11(Rather Albinus the successor of Festus ; of 
whom Josephus writes, B. J. ii. 14. ed. Huds. Οὐκ 
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were they who came after him, that men 
which thought the public condition most 
allicted under Festus, began to wish they 
had him again, and to esteem him a ruler 
commendable. Great things are hoped for 
at the hands of these new presidents, whom 
reformation would bring in: notwithstand- 
ing the time may come, when bishops whose 
regiment doth now seem a yoke so heavy 
to bear, will be longed for again even by 
them that are the readiest to have it taken 
off their necks. 

But in the hands of Divine Providence 
we leave the ordering of all such events, 
and come now to the question itself which 
is raised concerning bishops. For the bet- 
ter understanding whereof we must before- 
hand set down what is meant, when in this 
question we name a bishop. 

Il. For whatsoever we bring from anti- 
quity, by way of defence in this cause of 
bishops, it is cast off as imper- 
tinent matter, all is wiped 
away with an odd kind of 
shifting answer, “That the 
“bishops which now are, be 
“not like unto them which 
“were.” We therefore beseech all indif- 
ferent judges to weigh sincerely with them- 
selves how the case doth stand. If it should 
be at this day a controversy whether king- 
ly regiment were lawful or no, peradven- 
ture in defence thereof, the long continu- 
ance which it hath had sithence the first 
beginning might be alleged; mention per- 
haps might be made what kings there were 
of old even in Abraham’s time, what sove- 
reign princes both before and after. Sup- 
pose that herein some man purposely bend- 
ing his wit against sovereignty, should 
think to elude all such allegations by mak- 
ing ample discovery through a number of 
particularities, wherein the kings that are 
do differ from those that have been, and 
should therefore in the end conclude, that 
such ancient examples are no convenient 
proofs of that royalty which is now in use. 
Surely for decision of truth in this case 
there were no remedy, but only to shew 
the nature of sovereignty, to sever it from 
accidental properties, make it clear that 
ancient and present regality are one and 
the same in substance, how great odds so- 
ever otherwise may seem to be between 
them. In like manner, whereas a question 
of late hath grown, whether ecclesiastical 
regiment by bishops be lawful in the 
Church of Christ or no: in which question, 
they that hold the negative, being pressed 
with that general received order, according 
whereunto the most renowned lights of the 
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| Christian world have goyerned the same 


” <0 " “τὰ Ζ΄ ses ᾿ 
ἔστι δὲ ἥν τινα κακουργίας ἰδέαν παρέλιπεν"... τοιοῦτον 
δὲ ὄντα τὸν ‘AX tiv. ἀπέδειξεν ὃ μετὰ τ ῦτον ἔλ)ων 
Γέσσιος Φλῶρος iyal drarov κατὰ σύγκρισιν. 
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in every age as bishops; seeing their man- 
ner is to reply, that such bishops as those 
ancient were, ours are not; there is no re- 
medy but to shew, that to be a bishop is 
now the seifsame thing which it hath been; 
that one definition agreeth fully and truly 
as well to those elder, as to these latter 
bishops. Sundry dissimilitudes we grant 
there are, which notwithstanding are not 
such that they cause any equivocation in 
the name, whereby we should think a bish- 
op in those times to have had a clean other 
definition than doth rightly agree unto 
bishops as they are now. Many things 
there are in the state of bishops, which the 
times have changed; many a parsonage at 
this day is larger than some ancient bish- 
oprics were ; many an ancient bishop poor- 
er than at this day sundry under them in 
degree. The simple hereupon lacking judg- 


ment and knowledge to discern between the | 


nature of things which changeth not, and 
these outward variable accidents, are made 
believe that a bishop heretofore and now 
are things in their very nature so distinct 
that they cannot be judged the same. Yet 
to men that have any part of skill, what more 
evident and plain in bishops, than that aug- 
mentation or diminution in their precincts, 
allowances, privileges, and such like, do 
make a difference indeed, but no essential 
difference between one bishop and another ? 
As for those things in regard whereof we 
use properly to term them bishops, those 
things whereby they essentially differ from 
other pastors, those things which the natu- 
ral definition of a bishop must contain ; 
what one of them is there more or less ap- 
pliable unto bishops now than of old ? 

[2.] The name Bishop hath been bor- 
rowed from the Grecians!*, with whom it 
signifieth one which hath principal charge 
to guide and oversee others. ‘The same 
word in ecclesiastical writings being ap- 
plied unto church governors, at the first 
unto all and not unto the chiefest only 13, 
grew in short time peculiar and proper to 
signify such episcopal authority alone, as 
the chiefest governors exercised over the 
rest. For with all names this is usual, that 
inasmuch as they are not given till the 
things whereunto they are given have been 
sometime first observed, therefore general- 


12 Οἱ παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων eis τὰς ὑπηκόους πύλεις ἐπισ- 
κέψασθαι τὰ παρ᾽ ἐκάστοις πεμπόμενοι, ᾿Εἰπίσκοποι καὶ 
φύλακες ἐκαλοῦντο" ots οἱ Λάκωνες ἁρμοστὰς ἔλεγον. 
Suid. [voc. ἐπίσκοπος. Karféorncey ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστοις 
[éxdorov] τῶν πάγων ἄργοντα ἐπίσκοπόν τε καὶ περί- 
πολον τῆς ἰδίας μοίρας. ionys. Halicar. de Numa 
Pompilio, Antiq. lib. ii. [c. 76.] ‘* Vult me Pompe- 
“jus esse quem tota hec Campania et maritima 
“ora habeat ’Exicxorov, ad quem delectus et 
“ negotii summa referatur.” Cic. ad Attic. lib. 
vii. Epist. 11. 

13 Acts xx. 28; Phil. i. 1. 


Ecclesiastical Meaning of the Word Bishop. 
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ly 4 things are ancienter than the mames 
whereby they are called. 

Again, sith the first things that grow into 
general observation, and do thereby give 
men occasion to find names for them, are 
those which being in many svlJojects, are 
thereby the easier, the oftener, and the more 
univerally noted ; it followetly that names 
imposed to signify common quialities or op- 
erations are ancienter, than js the restraint 
of those names, to note sik excellency of 
such qualities and operations in some one 
or few amongst others. Wor example, the 
name disciple being invented to signify 
generaily a learner, 1t cannot choose but in 
that signification be more ancient than when 
it signifieth as it were by a kind of appro- 
priation, those learners who being taught 
of Christ!’ were in that respect termed 
disciples by an excellency. The like is to 
be seen in the name Apostle, the use where- 
of to signify a messenger must needs be 
more ancient than that use which restrain- 
eth it unto messengers sent concerning evan- 
gelical affairs; yea this use more ancient 
than that whereby the same word is yet 
restrained further to signify only those 
whom our Saviour himself immediately did 
send. After the same manner the title or 
name of a Bishop having been used of old 
to signify both an ecclesiastical overseer in 
general, and more particularly also a prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical overseer ; it followeth, 
that this latter restrained signification is 
not so ancient as the former, being more 
common δ, Yet because the things them- 
selves are always ancienter than their 
names ; therefore that thing which the re- 
strained use of the word doth import, is 
likewise ancienter than the restraint of the 
word is, and consequently that power of 
chief ecclesiastical overseers, which the 
terra of a bishop importeth, was before the 
restrained use of the name which doth im- 
port it. Wherefore a lame and an impo- 
tent 17 kind of reasoning it is, when men go 
about to prove that in the Apostles’ times 
there was no such thing as the restrained 
name of a bishop doth now signify, because 
in their writings there is found no restraint 
of that name, but only a general use where- 


14 « And God brought them unto Adam, that 
«* Adam might see or consider what name it was 
“meet he should give unto them.” Gen. i. 19. 

15 So also the name deacon, a minister appropri- 
ated to a certain order of ministers. 

16 ‘The name likewise of a minister was common 
to divers degrees, which now is peculiarly among 
ourselves given only to pastors, and not, as ancient- 
ly, to deacons also. 

17 (Othello, Act ii. se. 1.  O most lame and im- 
“potent conclusion!” The date of this play is 
1611. The phrase is probably a translation of: 
“ manca et debilis,” which had somehow become 
proverbial. } 


Ch. iii. 1.] 


by it reacheth unto all spiritual governors 
and overseers. 

-[3.] But to let go the name, and come to 
the very nature of that thing which is there- 
by signified. In all kinds of regiment 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, as there are 
sundry operations public, so likewise great 
inequality there is in the same operations, 
some being of principal respect, and there- 
fore not fit to be dealt in by every one to 
whom public actions, and those of good im- 

ortance, are notwithstanding well and fit- 
y enough committed. From hence have 
grown those different degrees of magistrates 
or public persons, even ecclesiastical as 
well as civil. Amongst ecclesiastical per- 


sons therefore bishops being chief ones, a | 


bishop’s function must be defined by that 
wherein his chiefty consisteth. 

A Bishop is a minister of God, unto whom 
with permanent continuance there is given 
not only power of administering the Word 
and Sacraments, which power other Pres- 
byters have; but also a further power to 
ordain ecclesiastical persons, and a power 
of chiefty in government over Presbyters as 
well as Laymen, a power to be by way of 
jurisdiction a Pastor even to Pastors them- 
selves. So that this office, as he is a Pres- 
byter or Pastor, consisteth in those things 
which are common unto him with other 
pastors, as in ministering the Word and 
Sacraments ; but those things incident un- 
to his office, which do properly make him 
a Bishop, cannot be common unto him with 
other Pastors. 

Now even as pastors, so likewise bishops 
being principal pastors, are either at large 
or else with restraint; at large when the 
subject of their regiment is indefinite, and 
not tied to any certain place ; bishops with 
restraint are they whose regiment over the 
Church is contained within some definite, 
local compass, beyond which compass their 
jurisdiction reacheth not. 
we always mean when we speak of that 
regiment by bishops which we hold a thing 
most lawful, divine and holy in the Church 
of Christ. 

III. In our present regiment by bishops 
two things there are complained of, the one 
their great authority, and the 
other their great honour. 
Touching the authority of our 
bishops, the first thing which 
therein displeaseth their ad- 
versaries, is their superiority 
which bishops have over other 
ministers. They which can- 
not brook the superiority which 


In Bishops two 
things traduc- 
ed ; of which 
two the one 
their authority; 
and in it the 
first thing con- 
demned, their 
superiority 
over other 
ministers ; 
what kind of 
superiority in 
ministers it is 
which the one 
part holdeth 
and the other 
denieth lawful. 


ing themselves admit that 
some kind of difference and 
inequality there may be law- 
fully amongst ministers. In- 
equality as touching gilts and graces they 


Two Kinds of Superiority ameng Pastors. 


Such therefore : 


bishops have, do notwithstand- | 
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grant, because this is so plain that no mis¢ 
in the world can be cast before men’s eyes 
so thick, but that they needs must discern 
through it, that one minister of the gospel 
may be more learneder, holier, and wiser, 
better able to instruct, more apt to rule and 
guide them than another : unless thus much 
were confessed, those men should lose their 
fame and glory whom they themselves do 
entitle the lights and grand worthies of this 
present age. Again, a priority of order 


| they deny not but that there may be, yea 


such a priority asmaketh one man amongst 
many a principal actor in those things 
whereunto sundry of them must necessarily 


| concur, so that the same be admitted only 


during the time of such actions and no 
longer ; that is to say, just so much superi- 
ority, and neither more nor less may be 
liked of, than it hath pleased them in their 
own kind of regiment to set down. The in- 
equality which they complain of is, “ That 
“one minister of the word and sacraments 
‘ should have a permanent superiority above 
“ another, or in any sort a superiority of 
“power mandatory, judicial, and coercive 
“ over other ministers.” By us on the contra- 
ry side, “ inequality, even such inequality 
“as unto bishops being ministers of the 
“word and sacraments granteth a superi- 
“ority permanent above ministers, yea a 
“ permanent superiority: of power mandato- 
“ry, judicial and coercive over them,” is 
maintained a thing allowable, lawful and 
good. 

For superiority of power may be either 
above them or upon them, in regard of 
whom it is termed superiority. One pastor 
hath superiority of power above another, 
when either some are authorized to do 
things worthier than are permitted unto all, 
[or] some are preferred to be principal 
agents, the rest agents with dependancy 
and subordination. The former of these 
two kinds of superiority is such as the high 
priest had above other priests of the law, in 
being appointed to enter once a year the 
holy place, which the rest of the priests 
might not do. The latter superiority, such 
as presidents have in those actions which 
are done by others with them, they never- 
theless being principal and chief therein. 

One pastor hath superiority of power, not 
only above but upon another, when some 
are subject unto others’ commandment and 
judicial controlment by virtue of public ju- 
risdiction, 

Superiority in this last kind is utterly de- 
nied to be allowable; in the rest it is only 
denied that the lasting continuance and set- 
tled permanency thereof is lawful. So that 
if we prove at all the lawfulness of superi- 
ority in this last kind, where the same is 
simply denied, and of permanent superiori- 
ty in the rest where some kind of superiori- 
ty is granted, but with restraint to the term 
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and continuance of certain actions, with 
which the same must, as they say, expire 
and cease; if we can shew these two things 
maintainable, we bear up sufficiently that 
which the adverse party endeavoureth to 
overthrow. Our desire therefore is, that 
this issue may be strictly observed, and 
those things accordingly judged of, which 
we are to allege. This we boldly therefore 
set down as a most infallible truth, “ That 
“the Church of Christ is at this day lawful- 


“Jy, and so hath been sithence the first be- | 


“ ginning, governed by Bishops having per- 
“ manent superiority, and ruling power over 
“other ministers of the word and sacra- 
«“ ments.” 

(2.] For the plainer explication whereof, 
let us briefly declare first, the birth and 
original of the same power, whence and by 
what occasion it grew. Secondly, what 
manner of power antiquity doth witness 
bishops to have had more than presbyters 
which were no bishops. Thirdly, after 
what sort bishops together with presbyters 
have used to govern the churches under 
them, according to the like testimonial evi- 
dence of antiquity. Fourthly, how far the 
same episcopal power hath usualiy extend- 
ed, unto what number of persons it hath 
reached, what bounds and limits of place it 
hath had. This done we may afterwards 


descend unto those by whom the same | 
either hath been heretofore, or is at this) 


present hour gainsaid. 

IV. The first Bishops in the Church of 
Christ were his blessed Apostles; for the 
office whereunto Matthias was 
chosen the sacred history doth 
term ἐπισκοπὴν an episcopal of- 
fice. Which being spoken ex- 
pressly of one, agreeth no less 
unto them all than unto him. 
For which cause St. Cyprian !® speaking 
generally of them all doth call them Bish- 
ops. They which were termed Apostles, 
as being sent of Christ to publish his gos- 
pel throughout the world, and were named 
likewise Bishops, in that the care of gov- 
ernment was also committed unto them, did 
no less perform the offices of their episco- 
pal authority by governing, than of their 
apostolical by teaching. The word ἐπισκοπὴ 
expressing that part of their office which did 
consist in regiment, proveth not (1 grant) 
their chiefty in regiment over others, be- 
cause as then that name was common unto 
the function of their inferiors, and not pecu- 
liar unto theirs. But the history of their ac- 


From whence 
it hath grown 
that the 
Church is gov- 
erned by Bish- 
ops. 


Apostolical Origin of Episcopacy. 


tions sheweth plainly enough how the thing | 


itself which that name appropriated im- 
porteth, that is to say, even such spiritual 


18. “ Meminisse diaconi debent, quoniam apos- | 


« tolos, id est, episcopos et prepositos, Dominus ele- 
« git.” Cypr. 1. iii, ep. 9. [al ep. 65. p. 113, ed. 
Baluz.] 


[Boox VII. 


chiefty as we have already defined to be 
properly episcopal, was in the holy Apostles 
of Christ. Bishops therefore they were at 
large. 

[2.] But was it lawful for any of them to 
be a bishop with restraint? True it is their 
charge was indefinite ; yet so, that in case 
they did all whether severally or jointly 
discharge the office of proclaiming every 
where the gospel and of guiding the Chureh 
of Christ, none of them casting off his part 
in their burden!? which was laid upon 
them, there doth appear no impediment but 
that they having received their common 
charge indefinitely might in the execution 
thereof notwithstanding restrain themselves, 
or at leastwise be restrained by the after 
commandment of the Spirit, without con- 
tradiction or repugnancy unto that, charge 
more indefinite and general before given 
them: especially if it seemed at any ime 
requisite, and for the greater good of the 
Church, that they should in such sort tie 
themselves unto some special part of the 
flock of Jesus Christ, guiding the same in 
several as bishops. For first, notwithstand- 
ing our Saviour’s commandment unto them 
all to go and preach unto all nations; yet 
some restraint we see there was made, when 
by agreement between Paul and Peter 39, 
moved with those effects of their labours 
which the providence of God brought forth, 
the one betook himself unto the Gentiles, 
the other unto the Jews, for the exercise of 
that office of every where preaching. A 
further restraint of their apostolic labours 
as yet there was also made, when they di- 
vided themselves into several parts of the 
world ; John?! for his charge taking Asia, 
and so the residue other quarters to labour 
in. If nevertheless it seem very hard that 
we should admit a restraint so particular, 
as after that general charge received to 


19 Rom. ii. 14, 15; 1 Cor. ix. 16; John xxi. 
15, 16. 

20 Gal. ii. 8. 

21 Him Eusebius doth name the governor of the 
churches in Asia, lib. iii. Hist. Eccles. c. 16. [i 
Θῶμας μὲν, ὡς ἡ παράδοσις περιέχει, τὴν ἸΙαρθίαν εἴλη- 
χεν; ᾿Ανδρέας δὲ τὴν Σκυθίαν, ᾿Ιωαννὴς τῆν ᾿Ασίαν" 
πρὸ; ods καὶ διατρίψας, ἐν ᾿Εἰ φέσῳ redevra.] ‘Tertul- 
lian ealleth the same churches St. John's foster- 
daughters, advers. Marcion. [lib. iv. 6. 5. “Si 
“ constat, id verius quod prius, id prius quod et ab 
initio, id ab initio quod ab apostolis ; pariter uti- 
gue constabit, id esse ab apostolis traditum quod 
apud ecclesias apostolorum fuerit sacrosanctum 
Videamus quod lac a Paulo Corinthii hauserint ἃ: 
“ ad quam regulam Galate sint recorreeti; quid 
legant Philippenses, Thessalonicenses, Ephesii ; 
quid etiam Romani de proximo sonent, quibus 
evangelium ct Petrus οἱ Paulus sanguine quoque 
suo signatum reliquerunt. Habemus et Joannis 
alumnas ecclesias. Nam etsi Apocalypsin ejus 
Marcion respuit, ordo tamen episcoporum ad 
κε originem recensus in Joannem stabit auctorem. 
“ Sic et ceterarum generositas recognoscitur.”] 


Ch. iv. 3, 4.] 


make any Apostle notwithstanding the 
bishop of some one church ; what think we 
of the bishop of Jerusalem **, James, whose 
consecration unto that mother see of the 
world, because it was not meet that it 
should at any time be lefi void of some 
Apostle, doth seem to have been the very 
cause of St. Paul’s miraculous vocation, to 
make up the number of the twelve again, 
for the gathering of nations abroad, even 
as the martyrdom of the other James, the 
reason why Barnabas in his stead** was 
called. 

Finally, Apostles, whether they did settle 
in any one certain place, as James, or else 
did otherwise, as the Apostle Paul, episco- 
pal authority either at large or with re- 
straint they had and exercised. Their epis- 
copal power they sometimes gave unto 
others to exercise as agents only in their 
stead, and as it were by commission from 
them. Thus Titus *4, and thus Timothy, 
at the first, though afterwards endued with 
apostolical power of their own **. 

[2.] For in process of time the Apostles 
gave episcopal authority, and that to con- 
tinue always with them which hadit. “We 
“are able to number up them,” saith Ire- 
neus*, “who by the Apostles were made 
“bishops.” In Rome he affirmeth that the 
Aposties themselves made Linus the first 
bishop. Again of Polycarp he saith like- 
wise 2’, that the Apostles made him bishop 
of the church of Smyrna. Of Antioch 
they made Evodius bishop, as Ignatius wit- 


22 « Jacobus, qui appellatur frater Domini, cog- 
“ nomento Justus, post passionem Domini statim 
“ ab apostolis Hierosolymorum episcopus ordina- 
“ tus est.” Hieron. Scrip. Eccles. Catal. 11. [al. 
De Viris Illustr. c. 2. t. 1.. 815. ed. Vallars.] “ Ko- 
« dem tempore Jacobum primum sedem episcopa- 
“lem Ecclesie, que est Hierosolymis, obtinuisse 
* memorie traditur.” [τότε δῆτα καὶ ᾿Ιάκωβον, τὸν 
τοῦ Κυρίου λεγόμενον ἀδελφὸν ... πρῶτον ἱστοροῦσι 
τῆς ἐν “Ἱεροσολύμοις ἐκκλησίας τὸν τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς 
ἐγχειρισθῆναι θρόνον. Euseb. Hist. Ecclesias. lib. 
ii.cap. 1. The same seemeth to be intimated, Acts 
xv. 13; xxi. 18. 

23 Acts xii. 2; xii. 2. 

24 Titus i. 5. 

24 This appeareth by those subscriptions which 
are set after the epistle to Titus, and the second to 
Timothy, and by Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. ili. cap. 
4. [6- 2. Τιμόθεος γεμὴν τῆς ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ παροικίας to- 
τορεῖται πρῶτος τὴν ἐπισκοπὴν εἰληχέναι" ὡς καὶ Τί- 
Tos τῶν ἐπὶ Κρήτης ἐκκλησιῶν. 

25 [ren. lib. ii. cap. 3. [‘* Habemus annumerare 
“ eos qui ab Apostolis instituti sunt Episcopi in 
“ς Ecclesiis.”} 

26 (Ibid. ὁ 3. oixodopficavres of μακάριοι ἀπόστολοι 
τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, Aive τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς λειτουργίαν ἐνεχεί- 

ισαν. 

27 (Ibid. § 4. Πολύκαρπος .. . οὐ μόνον ὑπὸ ἀποστό- 
λων μαθητευθεὶς, καὶ συναναστραφεὶς πολλοῖς τοῖς τὸν 
“Χριστὸν εὡρακόσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὑπὸ ἀποστόλων καταστα- 
θεὶς εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν ἐν τη ἐν Σμύρνῃ ἐκκλησία ἐπίσ- 
κοπος.ἢ 


Bishops the Apostles’ immediate Successors. 
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nesseth*5, exhorting that church to tread in 
his holy steps, and to follow his virtuous 
example. 

The Apostles therefore were the first 
which had such authority, and all others 
who have it after them in orderly sort are 
their lawful successors, whether they suc- 
ceed in any particular church, where be- 
fore them some Apostle hath been seated, 
as Simon succeeded James in Jerusalem ; 
or else be otherwise endued with the same 
kind of bishoply power, although it be not 
where any Apostle before hath been. For 
to succeed them, is after them to have that 
episcopal kind of power which was first 
given to them. “All bishops are,” saith 
Jerome”, “the Apostles’ successors.” In 
like sort Cyprian *® doth term bishops, 
“Prepositos qui Apostolis vicaria ordina- 
“tione succedunt.” From hence it may 
haply seem to have grown, that they whom 
we now call Bishops *! were usually termed 
at the first Apostles, and se did carry their 
very names in whose rooms of spirituai au- 
thority they succeeded. 

[4.1 Such as deny Apostles to have any 
successors *? at ali in the office of their 
apostleship, may bold that opinion without 
contradiction to this of ours, if they well 
explain themselves in declaring what tru- 
ly and properly apostleship is. In some 
things every presbyter, insome things only 
bishops, in some things neither the one nor 
the other are the Apostles’ successors. 
The Apostles were sent 35 as special chosen 
eyewitnesses of Jesus Christ, from whom 
immediately they received their whole 
embassage, and their commission to be 
the principal first founders of an house of 
God, consisting as well of Gentiles as of 
Jews. In this there are not after them any 
other like unto them ; and yet the Apostles 
have now their successors upon earth, their 
true successors *4, if not in the largeness, 


23 In Ep. {adscript.] Ad Antioch. fe. 7. μνημο- 
veocare Etodiov τοῦ ἀξιομακαρίστου ποιμένος ὑμῶν, ὅς 
πρῶτος ἐνεχειρίσθη" παρὰ τῶν ἀποστόλων τὴν ὑμετέραν 
προστασίαν" μὴ καταισχύνωμεν τὸν πατέρα γενώμεθα 
γνήσιοι παῖδες, ἀλλὰ μὴ νόθοι") 

29 Hieron. ep. 85.[al. 101, §.1, ‘*Omnes Apos- 
“6 tolorum successores sunt.” } 

30 Cypr. Ep. ad Flor. [6ρ. €6. c. 3. ed. Fell.] 

31 Theod. inl Tim. 11. [1. τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἐκάλόυν 
τοτὲ πρεσβυτέρους καὶ ἐπισκόπους" τοὺ δὲ νῦν καλου- 
μένους ἐπισκόπους ἀποστόλους ὠνόμαζον. up 

32 « Tpsius apostolatus nulla successio. Finitur 
“ enim legatio cum legato, nee ad successores ip~ 
“ sjus transit.” Stapl. Doct. Prin. lib. vi. cap. 7 
(Opp. 1. 213.] 

33 Acts i. 21, 22; 1 John i. 3; Gal. i. 1; Apoc. 
xxi. 14: Matt. xxvii. 19. 

34 [*« Omnia Dei dona que fuerunt in Apostolis 
“ et Evangelistis proprius erunt inspicienda, ut 
“sciamus, quid Apostolis eorumque temporibus- 
« fuerit peculiare, quid commune futurum sit ce- 
“ teris omnibus Ecclesiz ministris, usque ad con~. 
“‘ summationem seculi. Primum quod in Aposto- 
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surely in the kind of that episcopal func- 
tion, whereby they had power to sit as 
spiritual ordinary judges, both over laity 
and over clergy, where churches Christian | 
were established. 

V. The Apostles of our Lord did accord- 
ing unto those directions which were given 
them from above, erect church- 
es in all such cities as received 
the word of truth, the gospel | 
of God. All churches by them | 
erected received from them the 
same faith, the same sacraments, the same 
form of public regiment. The form of 
regiment by them established at first was, 
that the laity or people should be subject 
unto a college of ecclesiastical persons, 
which were in every such city appointed 
for that purpose. These in their writings 
they term sometime presbyters, sometime 
bishops. To take one church out of a num- 
ber for a pattern what the rest were; the 
presbyters of Ephesus, as it is in the his- 
tory 35 of their departure from the Apostle 
Paul at Miletum, are said to have wept 
abundantly all, which speech doth shew 
them to have been many. And by the 
Apostle’s exhortation it may appear that 


The time and 
cause of insti- 
tuting every 
where Bishops 
with restraint. 


“ {0115 nobis est considerandum, est vocatio illa 
“‘ extraordinaria, que proxime a Deo est facta: 
« deinde, legatio nullis cireumscripta finibus : ter- 
“ tium, quod in iis omnibus que ad ipsorum spec- 
« tabant oflicium, infallibilem habuerunt directorem, 
«“ Sp. Sanctum, qui suggessit ipsis quecunque 
« prius a Domino audiverant, et omnia que ad 
«“hominum salutem et ecclesia edificationem 
“ς erant necessaria, adeo ut in ipsorum potestate 
« non fuerit a veritate deflectere. Postremum est 
“ς jpsius apostolatus potestas. 

“ Priora 114 tria fuerunt necessaria ponendis 
“fundamentis ecclesiarum super que alii su- 
“ perstruerent, que nisi certam conjunctam Sp. 
“ Sancti haberent firmitatem, labasceret quicquid 
ab aliis postea superstructum fuit. Edendi mira- 
“cula gratiam pretereo, quod illa data sit non 
“ Apostolis tantum aliisque Ecclesie pastoribus, 
« sed quibusvis ut Deo visum fuit fidelibus, ut de 
« fide in Filium Dei certam et indubitatam fidem 
« facerent. Ex omnibus his donis nihil successo- 
“ ribus communicare potuerunt preter evangelii 
ministerium : quod cum Apostolice  potestati 
conjunctum sit, eam simul ad posteros trans- 
‘ miserunt : utpote que non tantum propagandis, 
“ yerum etiam conservandis ecclesiis sit necessa- 
ria. Sine verbi Dei predicatione, et sacramen- 
torum usu, ac ecclesiastico regimine nulla eccle- 
« sia recte potest subsistere. Quemadmodum pree- 
“ dieatio verbi Dei, baptismus, et cena Domini 
“non sunt data Ecclesie, ut tantum servirent 
“ temporibus Apostolorum, sed etiam futuris se- 
“ culis usque ad Domini adventum ; sic etiam re- 
“ giminis forma que ab ipso Domino fuit instituta, 
“et ab Apostolis tradita, et usu patrum confir- 
“ mata, permanere debet. Illa autem habuit inferi- 
“ ores et superiores pastores : ergo id in Ecclesia 
“ Christi retinendum est.” Saravia de Div. Min- 
istr. Grad. c. 14. p. 33.] 

35 Acts xx. 36, 37. 
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Colleges of Presbyters first established. 
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they had not each his several flock to feed, 
but were in common appointed to feed that 
one flock, the church of Ephesus ; for which 
cause the phrase of his speech is this 36, 
Attendite gregi, “ Look all to that one flock 
“over which the Holy Ghost hath made 
“ you bishops.” ‘These persons ecclesiasti- 
cal being termed as then, presbyters and 
bishops both, were all subject unto Paul as 
to an higher governor appointed of God to 
be over them 57, 

[2.] But forasmuch as the Apostles could 
not themselves be present in all churches, 
and as the Apostle St. Paul foretold the 
presbyters of the Ephesians 38. that there 
would “rise up fom amongst their own- 
“ selves, men speaking perverse things to 
“draw disciples after them ;” there did 
grow in short time amongst the governors 
of each church those emulations, strifes, 
and contentions, whereof there could be no 
sufficient remedy provided, except accord- 
ing unto the order of Jerusalem already be- 
gun, some one were endued with episcopal 
authority over the rest, which one being 
resident might keep them in order, and 
have preeminence or principality in those 
things wherein the equality of many agents 
was the cause of disorder and trouble. 
This one president or governor amongst 
the rest had his known aut¥ority estab- 
lished a long time before that settled differ- 
ence of name and title took place, whereby 
such alone were named bishops. And 
therefore in the book of St. John’s Revela- 
tion °° we find that they are entitled angels. 

It will perhaps be answered, that the 
angels of those churches were only in every 
church a minister of the word and sacra- 
ments. But then we ask, is it probable that 
in every of these churches, even in Ephesus 
itself, where many such ministers were long 
before, as hath been proved, there was but 
one such when John directed his speech to 
the angel of that church ? If there were 
many, surely St. John in naming but onl 
one of them an angel, did behold in that 
one somewhat above the rest. 

Nor was this order peculiar unto some 
few churches, but the whole world univer- 
sally became subject thereunto ; insomuch 
as they did not account it to be a church 
which was not subject unto a bishop. It 
was the general received persuasion of the 


36 Acts xx. 28. 

37 As appeareth both by his sending to call the 
presbyters of Ephesus before him as far as to Mile- 
tum (Acts xx.17.) which was almost fifty miles, and 
by his leaving Timothy in his place with his au- 
thority and instructions for ordaining of ministers 
there (1 Tim. v. 22.) ; and for proportioning their 
maintenance (ver. 17, 18.) ; and for judicial hear- 
ing of accusations brought against them (ver. 19.) 
and for holding them in an uniformity of doctrine 
(ch. 1. 3.) 


38. Acts xx. 30. 39 Rey. il. 
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ancient Christian world, that Ecclesia est in| authority of bishops, as a thing to him ap- 
Episcopo*®, “the outward being of a church! parently and most clearly apostolical. 


“consisteth in the having of ἃ bishop.” 
That where colleges of presbyters were, 
there was at the first equality amongst 
them, St. Jerome thinketh it a matter 
clear *!: but when the rest were thus equal, 
so that no one of them could command any 
other as inferior unto him, they all were 
controllable by the Apostles, who had that 
episcopa! authority abiding at the first in 
themselves, which they afterwards derived 
unto others. 

The cause wherefore they under them- 
selves appointed such bishops as were not 
every where at the first, is said to have 
been those strifes and contentions, for 
remedy whereof, whether the Apostles alone 
did conclude of such a regiment, or else 
they together with the whole Church judg- 
ing it a fit and a needful policy did agree to 
receive it for a custom; no doubt but being 
established by them on whom the Holy 
Ghost was poured in so abundant measure 
for the ordering of Christ’s Church, it had 
either divine appointment beforehand, or 
divine approbation afterwards, and is in 
that respect to be acknowledged the ordi- 
nance of God, no less than that ancient 
Jewish regiment, whereof though Jethro 
were the deviser 12, yet after that God had 
allowed it, all men were subject unto it, as 
to the polity of God, and not of Jethro. 

[3.1 That so the ancient Fathers did 
think of episcopal regiment: that they held 
this order as a thing received from the 
blessed Apostles themselves, and authorized 
even from heaven, we may perhaps more 
easily prove, than obtain that they all shall 
grant it who see it proved. St. Augustine’? 
setteth it down for a principle, that whatso- 
ever positive order the whole Church every 
where coth observe, the same it must needs 
have received from the very Apostles them- 
selves, unless perhaps some general council 
were the authors of it. And he saw that 
the ruling superiority of bishops was a 
thing universally established, not by the 
force of any council (for councils do all pre- 
suppose bishops, nor can there any council 
be named so ancient, either general, or as 
much as provincial, sithence the Apostles’ 
own times, but we can shew that bishops 
had their authority before it, and not from 
it). Wherefore St. Augustine knowing 
this, could not choose but reverence the 


40 Cypr. iv. Epist. 9. [al. ep. 66. c. 6.] 

41 Hieron. epist. ad Evag. [10]. ad Evang. “Cum 
“ Apostolus perspicue doceat, eosdem esse presby- 
“ teros, quos et episcopos ..... Quod autem pos- 
* tea unus electus est, qui ceteris preponeretur, in 
‘ schismatis remedium factum est, ne unusquisque 
“ ad se trahens Christi ecclesiam rumperet.”] 

42 Exod. xviii. 19. 

43 Ep. ad Januar. [108. al. 54. ο. i. t. 1. 124] 


[4.] But it will be perhaps objected that 
regiment by bishops was not so universal 
nor ancient as we pretend; and that an 
argument hereof may be Jerome’s own tes- 
timony, who, living at the very same time 
with St. Augustine, noted this kind of regi- 
ment as being no where ancient, saving 
only in Alexandria; his words are these 41: 
“Tt was for a remedy of schism that one 
“was afterwards chosen to be placed above 
“the rest; lest every man’s pulling unto 
“himself should rend asunder the Church 
“of Christ. For (that which also may 
“serve for an argument or token hereof ), 
“at Alexandria, from Mark the Evangelist, 
“unto Heraclas and Dionysius, the presby- 
“ters always chose one of themselves, 
“whom they placed in higher degree, and 
“gave unto him the title of bishop.” Now 
St. Jerome 45. they say would never have 
picked out that one church from amongst 
so many, and have noted that in it there 
had been bishops from the time that St. 
Mark lived, if so be the selfsame order were 
of like antiquity every where; his words 
therefore must be thus scholied: in the 
church of Alexandria, presbyters indeed 
had even from the time of St. Mark the 
Evangelist always a bishop to rule over 
them, for a remedy against divisions, fac- 
tions, and schisms. Not so in other church- 
es, neither in that very church any longer 
than usque ad Heraclam et Dionysium, 
“till Heraclas and his successor Dionysius 
“were bishops.” 

[5.] But this construction doth bereave 
the words construed, partly of wit, and 
partly of truth; it maketh them both ab- 
surd and false. For, if the meaning be that 
episcopal government in that church was 
then expired, it must have expired with the 
end of some one, and not of two several 
bishops’ days, unless perhaps it fell sick 
under Heraclas, and with Dionysius gave 
up the ghost. 

Besides, it is clearly untrue that the pres- 
byters of that church did then cease to be 
under a bishop. Who doth not know that 
after Dionysius, Maximus was bishop of 
Alexandria 456, after him Theonas “7, after 
him Peter, after him Achillas 48, after him 
Alexander: of whom Socrates 49 in this sort 


44 Ep. ci. ad Evagr. [ad Evang. §.1. “ Nam et 
“ Alexandrie a Marco Evangelista usque ad He- 
“ raclam et Dionysium episcopos, presbyteri sem- 
“ per unum ez se electum, in excelsiore gradu col- 
«ὁ locatum, episcopum nominabant.”} 

45 'T'". C. lib. i. p. 82.“ It is to be observed that 
ἐς Jerome saith, it was so in Alexandria ; signify- 
‘‘ ing that in other churches it was not so.” 

46 [Euseb. E. H. vii. 11.] 

47 [Id. vii. 32.] 

48 Socr. E. H. i. 5. 

49[Ibid. Kai nore παρόντων τῶν tn’ αὐτὸν 
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writeth: “it fortuned on a certain time that 
“this Alexander in the presence of the pres- 
“byters which were under him, and cf the | 
“rest of the clergy there, discoursed some- | 
“what curiously and subtilly of the holy 
“Trinity, bringing high — philosophical 
“proofs, that there is in the Trinity an 
“Unity. Whereupon Arius, one of the 
“ presbyters which were placed in that de- 
“oree under Alexander, opposed eagerly 
“himself against those things which were 
“uttered by the bishop.” So that thus long 
bishops continued even in the church of 
Alexandria. Nor did their regiment here 
cease, but these also had others their suc- 
cessors till St. Jerome’s own time, who liv- 
ing long after Heraclas and Dionysius had 
ended their days, did not yet live himself 
to see the presbyters of Alexandria other- 
wise than subject unto a bishop. So that 
we cannot with any truth so interpret his 
words as to mean, that in the church of 
Alexandria there had been bishops endued 
with superiority over presbyters from St. 
Mark’s time only till the time of Heraclas 
and of Dionysius. 

[0.1 Wherefore that St. Jerome may re- 
ceive a more probable interpretation than 
this, we answer, that generally of regiment 
by bishops, and what term of continuance 
it had in the church of Alexandria, it was 
no part of his mind to speak, but to note 
one only circumstance belonging to the 
manner of their election, which circumstance 
is, thatin Alexandria they used to choose 
their bishops altogether out of the college 
of their own presbyters, and neither from 
abroad nor out of any other inferior order 
of the clergy; whereas oftentimes else- 
where the use was to choose as well from 
abroad as at home, as well inferior unto 
presbyters as presbyters when they saw oc- 
casion. This custom,saith he, the Church 
of Aiexandria did always keep, till in Hera- 
clas and Dionysius they began to do othier- 
wise. These two were the very first not 
chosen out of their college of presbyters. 

The drift and purpose of St. Jerome’s 
speech doth plainly shew what his meaning 
was: for whereas some did over extol the 
office of the deacon in the church of Rome, 
where deacons being grown great, through 
wealth, challenged place above presbyters ; 
St. Jerome to abate this insolency, writing 


πρεσβυτέρων Kat τῶν λοιπῶν κληρικῶν, φιλοτιμότερον 
περὶ τῆς ἁγίας 'Γριάδος, ἐν “Γριάδι Μονάδα εἶναι φι- 
λοσοφῶν, ἐθεολόγει. ΓΆρειος δέ τις πρεσβυτέρος τῶν 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν ταττομένων, ἀνὴρ οὐκ ἄμοιρος τῆς διαλεκτι- 
Klis λέσχης ... γοργῶς ὑπήντησε πρὸς τὰ παρὰ τοῦ 
ἐπισκόπου λεχθέντα | 

50 Unto Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, Hero a 
deacon there was made successor. [{Euseb. 1. 
H. iv. 36. 3. Ign. ep. adser. ad Heron. t. ii. p. 108. 
ed. Cotcler.]_ Chrysostom, being a presbyter of 
Antioch, was chosen to succced Nectarius in the 


bishopric of Constantinople. [Soc. vi. 2.] \ 


Custom of Election at Alevandria. 
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to Evagrius diminisheth by all means the 
deacon’s estimation, and Jifteth up presby- 
ters as faras possible the truth might bear 51, 
* An attendant,” saith he, “ upon tables and 
“ widows proudly to exalt himself above 
‘“ them at whose prayers is made the Body 
“ and Blood of Christ ; above them, between 
whom and bishops there was at the first 
for a time no difference neither in author- 
ity nor in title. And whereas afterward 
schisms and contentions made it necessary 
‘ that some one should be placed over them, 
by which occasion the title of bishop be- 
came proper unto that one, yet was that 
one chosen out of the presbyters, as being 
the chiefest, the highest, the worthiest de- 
“ cree of the clergy, and not out of deacons : 
‘in which consideration also it seemeth that 
in Alexandria even from St. Mark to 
‘ Heraclas and Dionysius bishops there, the 
presbyters evermore have chosen one of 
themselves, and not a deacon at any time, 
to be their bishop. Nor let any man think 
that Christ hath one church in Rome and 
another in the rest of the world; that in 
Rome he alloweth deacons to be honoured 
above presbyters, and otherwise will have 
them to be in the next degree to the bish- 
op. If it be deemed that abroad where 
bishops are poorer, the presbyters under 


51 [Ep. exlvi. ad Evang. “ Quid patitur mensa- 
rum ac viduarum minister, ut supra eos se tumi- 
dus efferat, ad quorum preces Chnisti corpus 
Manifestissime com- 
probatur, eundem esse episcopum atque presby- 
terum. Quod autem postea unus electus est, 
qui ceteris preponeretur, in schismatis reme- 
dium factum est.... Namet Alexandrie.... 
presbyterl semper unum ex se electum. . . epis- 
‘copnm nominabant.....Nec altera Romane ur- 
bis ecclesia, altera totius orbis existimanda est. 
Et Galli, et Britannia, et Africa, et Persis, et 
Oriens, et India, et omnes barbare nationes 
unum Christum adorant, unam observant regu- 
lam veritatis. Si auctoritas queritur, orbis ma- 
jor est urbe. Ubicunque fuerit episcopus, sive 
Rome, sive Eugubii, sive Constantinopoli, sive 
Rhegii, sive Alexandriew, sive Tanis, ejusdem 
meriti, ejusdem est et sacerdotii. Potentia di- 
vitiarum et paupertatis humilitas vel sublimio- 
rem vel inferiorem episcopum non facit....Sed 
dices, quomodo Rome ad testimonium diaconi 
presbyter ordinatur ? Quid mihi profers unius 
urbis consuetudinem ? Quid paucitatem, de 
qua ortum est supercilium, in leges Ecclesie 
vindicas ?.... Diaconus paucitas honorabiles, 
presbyteros turba contemptibiles facit. Cate- 
“rum etiam in ecclesia Rome, presbyteri sedent 
et stant diaconi. . . Qui provehitur, de mmori ad 
majus provehitur. Aut igitur ex presbytero or- 
dinetur diaconus. ut presbyter minor diacono 
comprobetur ; aut si ex diacono ordinatur pres- 
byter, novyerit se lucris minorem, sacerdotio esse 
majorem. Et ut sciamus traditiones Apostolicas 
sumtas de yveteri Testamento ; quod Aaron et 
ἐς filiiejus atque Levite in templo fuerunt, hoc sibi 
“episcopi et presbytcri ct diaconi vendicent in 
“ Ecclesia.” t. i. 1074—77, ed. Vallars.] 


“cs 


Ch. vi. 7.] 


“them may be the next unto them in hon- 
“our, but at Rome where the bishop hath 
“ample revenues, the deacons whose es- 
“tate is nearest for wealth, may be also for 
“estimation the next unto him: 
“know that a bishop in the meanest city is 
“no less a bishop than he who is seated in 
“the greatest; the countenance of a rich 


“and the meanness of a poor estate doth | 
and | 


“make no odds between bishops: 
“therefore, if a presbyter at Eugubium be 
“the next in degree to a bishop, surely, 
“even at Rome it ought in reason to be 
“so likewise, and not a deacon for wealth’s 
“sake only to be above, who by order 
“should be, and elsewhere is, underneath a 
“presbyter. But ye will say that accord- 
“ing to the custom of Rome a deacon pre- 
“senteth unto the bishop him which stand- 
“eth to be ordained presbyter, and upon 
“the deacon’s testimony given concerning 
“his fitness, he receiveth at the Bishop’s 
“hands ordination: so that in Rome the 
“deacon having this special preeminence, 
“the presbyter ought there to give place 
“unto him. Wherefore is the custom of 
“one city brought against the practice of 
“the whole world? The paucity of dea- 
cons in the church of Rome hath gotten 
“the [them 7] credit; as unto presbyters 
“their multitude hath been cause of con- 
“tempt: howbeit even in the Church of 
“ Rome, presbyters sit, and deacons stand ; 
“an argument as strong against the superi- 
“ ority of deacons, as the fore-alleged reason 
“doth seem for it. Besides, whoscever is 
“promoted must needs be raised from a 
“lower degree to an higher; wherefore 
“either let him which is presbyter be made 
“a deacon, that so the deacon may appear 
“to be the greater ; or if of deacons presby- 
“ters be made, let them know themselves 
“to be in regard of deacons, though below 
“in gain, yet above in office. And to the 
“end we may understand that those apos- 
“tolical orders are taken out of the Old 
“Testament, what Aaron and his sons and 
“the Levites were in the temple, the same 
“in the Church may bishops and presby- 
“ters and deacons challenge unto them- 
“ selves.” 

[7.] This is the very drift and substance, 
this the true construction and sense of St. 
Jerome’s whole discourse in that epistle: 
which I have therefore endeavoured the 
more at large to explain, because no one 
thing is less effectual or more usual to be 
alleged against the ancient authority of 
bishops; concerning whose government 
St. Jerome’s own words otherwhere are 
sufficient to shew his opinion, that this order 
was not only in Alexandria so ancient, but 
even as ancient in other churches. We 
have before alleged his testimony touching 
James the Bishop of Jerusalem. As for 
bishops in other churches, on the first of 


we must | 


St. Jerome, a Witness for Episcopacy. 
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the Epistle to Titus thus he speaketh 55, 
“'Till through instinct of the Devil there 
“ orew in the Church factions, and among 
“ the people it began to be professed, I am 
“ of Paul, I of Apollos, and I of Cephas 58, 
‘churches were governed by the common 


a 


52V. 5. [t. vii. 694. E. “ Antequam Diaboli in- 
stinctu studia in ecclesia [religione] fierent, et 
diceretur in populis, Ego sum Pauli, ego Apollo, 
ego autem Cephe ; communi presbyterorum 
concclio Ecclesie gubernabantur. Postquam 
vero unusquisque eos quos baptizaverat suos pu- 
tabat esse, non Christi, in toto orbe decretum 
est, ut unus de presbyteris, electus superponere- 
tur ceteris, ad quem omnis ecclesie cura perti- 
nerct, et schismatum semina, tollerentur.’ Sa- 
ravia remarks on this passage, “ Quod hic dicitur 
“communi presbyterorum consilio ecclesias in 
‘ principio fuisse gubernatas, non diffiteor: sed 
hoe non arguit dominice institutionis episcopos 
‘non fuisse postea prepositos ecclesi#, non ma- 
gis quam presbyteros et diaconos non ex ordina- 
tione divina creatos ab Apostolis, quia ecclesia 
absque presbyteris et diaconis sub apostolis 
regebantur, antequam crearentur diaconi et 
presbyteri.” ¢ 23. p.51. “ Inde non sequitur, 
ab apostolis, ubi viros idoncos Deus dederit, non 
fuisse preefectos singulis ecclesiis singulos epis- 
copos supra ipsos presbyteros, qui in apostolo- 
rum locum succederent, et illa eadem przsta- 
rent, que ipsi pretitissent, si ubique semper 
preesentes ecclesiis adesse, aut semper vivere po- 
tuissent.” p. 52.] 
53 [Sarav. Tract on divers Degrees of Minis- 
ters, Eng. Transl. p. 65. Lond. 1591. “ But now 
“those factions begun under the Apostles, and 
therefore that custom began in good time, and 
the Apostles themselves for the avoiding of 
schisms altered (if not abrogated) the Lord’s in- 
‘ stitution. The which, methinks, were more 
than absurd to say. Our Saviour, no doubt, 
who is the wisdom of His Father, knew much 
better than the Apostles what was needful and 
commodious for the preventing of schism. 
Whom as it did not beseem to sceni more wise 
than their master, so was it not their parts for 
the default of one church to alter God’s institu- 
tion. Again, how knew Hierome, that before 
those schisms brake forth the church of Corinth 
had their elders, by whose council they were 
ruled. ... Neither do we read at any time that 
* the elders of the church of Corinth gave the oc- 
casion of this schism, but that it was taken of 
the people by reason of that opinion they had 
of their pastors and elders... . They for whose 
sake this schism was set abroad at Cornth 
were not at Corinth: so that for the avoiding 
of this schism the elders which were to be 
set in some better order under one bishop 
were Paul himself and Apollos and Cephas,” 
ἄς. And p. 67. “The error of Hierom and Ae- 
“ yius grew of the.... confused use of these ti- 
tles (a Bishop and an Elder) as they were then 
in use. But when the same thing befalleth the 
title of an Apostle also, is it not strange that 
« they should rather err in the one than the other? 
“ For whereas Barnabas, Epaphroditus, and many 
“ others are called apostles ; yet no man thereby 
“ever thought that there was no difference be- 
“ tween them and the twelve apostles.”] P 
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“advice of presbyters; but when every | 
“ one began to reckon those whom himself 
“ had baptized his own and not Christ’s, it 
“ was decreed in the whole world that one 
“chosen out of the presbyters should be 
“ placed above the rest, to whom all care 
“of the Church should belong, and so the 
“ seeds of schism be removed.” If it be so, 
that by St. Jerome’s own confession this 
order was not then begun when people in 
the apostles’ absence began to be divided 
into factions by their teachers, and to re- 
hearse, “I am of Paul,” but that even at the 
very first appointment thereof [it] was 
agreed upon and received throughout the 
world; how shall a man be persuaded that 
the same Jerome thought it so ancient no 
where saving in Alexandria, one only 
church of the whole world ? 

[8.] A sentence there is indeed of St. 
Jerome’s, which being not thoroughly con- 
sidered and weighed may cause his mean- 
ing so to be taken, as if he judged episco- 
pal regiment to have been the Church’s 
Invention long after, and not the apostles’ 
own institution: as namely, when he ad- 
monisheth bishops in this manner 58 : “ As 
“therefore presbyters do know that the 
“ custom of the Church makes them sub- 
“ ject to the Bishop which is set over them ; 
“so let bishops know * that custom, rather 
“than the truth of any ordinance of the 
“Lord's maketh them greater than the 
“rest, and that with common advice they 
(( ought to govern the Church.” 

To clear the sense of these words there- 
fore, as we have done already the former : 
laws which the Church from the beginning 
universally hath observed were some deliv- 
ered by Christ himself, with a charge to 
keep thern to the world’s end, as the law of 
baptizing and administering the holy eu- 
charist ; some brought in afterwards by the 
apostles, yet not without the special direc- 


St. Jerome counted Episcopacy Apostolical. 


tion of the Holy Ghost, as occasions did 
arise. Of this sort are those apostolical 
orders and laws whereby deacons, widows, 


54 bid. v. 5. [vil. 695. E. “ Sicut ergo Presby- 
“ teri sciunt se ex Ecclesia consuctudine ei qui 
“ sibi prepositus fuerit, esse subjectos ; ita epis- 
“ copi noverint se magis consuetudine, quam dis- 
* positionis Dominicw veritate, Presbyteris esse 
‘ majores, et in commune debcre Ecclesiam re- 
“ gere.”] 

55 Bishops he meaneth by restraint ; for epis- 
Copal power was always in the Church instituted 
by Christ himself, the apostles being in govern- 
ment bishops at large ; as no man will deny ;— 
having received from Christ himself that episco- 
pal authority. For which cause Cyprian hath 
said of them ; “ Meminisse diaconi debent quo- 
* niam apostolos, id est episcopos et prapositos, 
* Dominus elegit : diaconos autem post ascen- 
* sum Domini in celos apostoli sibi constituerunt 
“6 episcopatus sui et ecclesiz ministros.” Lib. ii. 


Ep. 9. [al. Ep.3. ο. 2.] 


[Boox VII. 


virgins, were first appointed in the Church. 
[This answer to St. Jerome seemeth dan- 
gerous 5 ; 1 have qualified it as I may by 
addition of some words of restraint: yet I 
satisfy not myself, in my judgment it would 
be altered.] Now whereas Jerome doth 


jterm the government of bishops by re- 


straint an apostolical tradition, acknowl- 
edging thereby the same to have been of 
the apostles’ own institution, it may be de- 
manded how these two will stand together ; 
namely, that the apostles by divine instinct 
should be, as Jerome contesseth, the au- 
thors of that regiment; and yet the cus- 
tom of the Church be accounted (for so by 
Jerome it may seem to be in this place ac- 
counted) the chiefest prop that upholdeth 
the same ? To this we answer, That for- 
asmuch as the whole body of the Church 
hath power to alter, with general consent 
and upon necessary occasions, even the 
positive laws of the apostles, if there be no 
command to the contrary, and it manifestly 
appears to her, that change of times have 
clearly taken away the very reasons of 
God’s first institution ; as by sundry exam- 
ples may be most clearly proved : what 
laws the universal Church might change, 
and doth not, if they have long continued 
without any alteration, it seemeth that St. 
Jerome ascribeth the continuance of such 
positive laws, though instituted by God 
himself, to the judgment of the Church. 
For they which might abrogate a law and 
do not, are properly said to uphold, to es- 
tablish it, and to give it being. The regi- 
ment therefore whereof Jerome speaketh 
being positive, and consequently not abso- 
lutely necessary, but of a changeable na- 
ture, because there is no divine voice which 
in express words forbiddeth it to be 
changed; he might imagine both that it 
came by the apostles by very divine ap- 
pointment at the first, and notwithstanding 
be, after a sort, said to stand in force, rather 
by the custom of the Church, choosing to 
continue in it, than by the necessary con- 
straint of any commandment from the word, 
requiring perpetual continuance thereof. 
So that St. Jerome’s admonition is reason- 
able, sensible, and plain, being contrived to 
this effect: The ruling superiority of one 
56 [It is obvious that this sentence is an inser- 
tion by mistake into the text of a note on the 
rough draft of the work, cither by Hooker or by 
some friend (most probably the latter) ; according 
to the remark of Dr. Mac Crie, Life of Melville, 
vol. i. p. 462. The following sentences, down to 
“perpetual continuance thereof,” are by Gauden 
printed in Italics, probably because he found them 
underscored in Hooker's MS. But the sense, it 
is apprehended, will be more exactly given by 
omitting the Italics, (which were probably an in- 
sertion of the critic,) and reading the whole as 
one paragraph with the exception of the supposed 
marginal note.] 


Ch. v. 9, 10.] 


bishop over many presbyters in each | 
church, is an order descended from Christ. 
to the Apostles, who were themselves bish- | 
ops at large, and from the Apostles to those | 
whom they in their steads appointed bish- 
ops over particular countries and cities ; | 
and even from those ancient times, univer- 
sally established, thus many years it hath 
continued throughout the world ; for which 
cause presbyters must not grudge to con- 
tinue subject unto their bishops, unless they 
will proudly oppose themselves against that 
which God himself ordained by his apos- 
tles, and ihe whole Church of Christ ap- 
proveth and judgeth most convenient. On 
the other side bishops, albeit they may 
avouch with conformity of truth that their 
authority hath thus descended even from 
the very apostles themselves, yet the abso- 
lute and everlasting continuance of it they 
cannot say that any commandment of the 
Lord doth enjoin ; and therefore must ac- 
knowledge that the Church hath power by 
universal consent upon urgent cause to take 
it away, if thereunto she be constrained 
through the proud, tyrannical, and unre- 
formable dealings of her bishops, whose 
regiment she hath thus long delighted in, 
because she hath found it good and requi- 
site to be so governed. Wherefore lest 
bishops forget themselves, as if none on 
earth had authority to touch their states, 
let them continually bear in mind, that it is 
rather the force of custom, whereby the 
Church having so long found it good to 
continue under the regiment of her virtu- 
ous bishops, doth still uphold, maintain, and 
honour them in that respect, than that any 
such true and heavenly law can be shewed, 
by the evidence whereof it may of a truth 
appear that the Lord himself hath appoint- 
ed presbyters for ever to be under the regi- 
ment of bishops, in what sort soever they 
behave themselves. Let this consideration 
be a bridle unto them, let it teach them not 
to disdain the advice of their presbyters, 
but to use their authority with so much the 
greater humility and moderation, as a 
sword which the Church hath power to 
take from them. In all this there is no let 
why St. Jerome might not think the authors 
of episcopal regiment to have been the very 
blessed apostles themselves, directed there- 
in by the special motion of the Holy Ghost, 
which the ancients all before and besides 
him and himself also elsewhere being 
known to hold, we are not without better 
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evidence than this to think him in judg- 
ment divided both from himself and from 
them 57, 

[9.] Another argument that the regiment 
of churches by one Bishop over many pres- 


57 [Saravia’s remark however is, ‘ Privatam 
** fuisse Hicronymi opinionem, cousentaneam cum 
* Aerio, et Dei verbo contrariam.” c. 23.) 
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byters hath been always held apostolical, 
may be this. We find that throughout all 
those cities where the apostles did plant 
Christianity, the history of times hath noted 


succession of pastors in the seat of one, not 


of many (there being in every such Church 
evermore many pastors), and the first one 
in every rank of succession we find to have 


been, if not some Apostle, yet some Apos- 


tle’s disciple. By Kpiphanius®® the bish- 
ops of Jerusalem are reckoned down from 
James to Hilarion then Bishop. Of them 
which boasted that they held the same 
things which they received of such as 
lived with the apostles themselves, Tertul- 
lian speaketh after this sort §°: “ Let them 
“therefore shew the beginnings of their 
“ churches, let them recite their bishops one 
“by one, each in such sort succeeding 
“ other, that the first bishop of them have 
“had for his author and predecessor some 
“ Apostle, or at least some apostolical per- 
“son who persevered with the apostles. 
“ For so apostolical churches are wont to 
“ bring forth the evidence of their estates. 
“ So doth the Church of Smyrna, having 
“ Polycarp whom John did consecrate.” 
Catalogues of bishops in a number of other 
churches, bishops, and succeeding one 
another from the very apostles’ times, are 
by Eusebius and Socrates collected ; where- 
by it appeareth so clear, as nothing in the 
world more, that under them and by their 
appointment this order began, which mak. 
eth many presbyters subject unto the reg- 
iment of some one bishop. For as in Rome 
while the civil ordering of the common- 
wealth was jointly and equally in the hands 
of two consuls, historical records concern- 
ing them did evermore mention them both, 
and note which two as colleagues succeed- 
ed from time to time ; so there is no doubt 
but ecclesiastical antiquity had done the 
very like, had not one pastor’s place and 
calling been always so eminent above the 
rest in the same church. 

[10.] And what need we to seek far for 
proofs, that the apostles, who began this 
order of regiment of bishops, did it not but 
by divine instinct, when without such di- 
rection things of far less weight and mo- 
ment they attempted not ? Paul and Bar- 
nabas did not open their mouths to the 
Gentiles till the Spirit had said °°, “ Sepa- 


53 Lib. i. Heres. 66. [c. 20.] 
59 De Prescript. advers. ΗΠ τοί. [c. 32. “ Edant 
ergo origines ecclesiarum suarum, evolyant or- 
dinem episcoporum suorum, ita per successiones 
ab initio decurrentem, ut primus ille episcopus 
aliquem ex apostolis, vel apostolicis viris, ‘qui ta- 
men cum apostolis perseveraverit habuerit auc- 
torem et antecessorem. Hoc enim modo Eccle- 
sie apostolic census suos deferunt: sicut 
Smyrmeorum Ecclesia Polyearpum ab Joanne 
conlocatum refert.”] 

60 Acts xill. 2. 
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“rate me Paul and Barnabas for the work 
* whereunto | have sent them.” The eu- 
nuch by Philip δ᾽ was neither baptized nor 
instructed before the angel of God was 
sent fo give him notice that so it pleased 
the Most High. In Asia 53, Paul and the 
rest were silent, because the Spirit forbade 
them to speak. When they intended to 
have seen Bithynia®* they stayed their 
journey, the Spirit not giving them leave 
to go. Before Timothy δ΄ was employed in 


those episcopal affairs of the Church, about | 


which the Apostle St. Paul used him, the 
Holy Ghost gave special charge for his or- 
dination, and prophetical intelligence more 
than once, what success the same would 
have. And shall we think that James was 
made bishop of Jerusalem, Evodius bishop 
of the church of Antioch, the Angels in the 
churches of Asia bishops, that bishops ev- 
ery where were appointed to take away 
factions, contentions, and schisms, without 
some like divine instigation and direction 
of the Holy Ghost ὁ Wherefore let us not 
fear to be herein bold and peremptory, that 
if any thing in the Church’s government, 
surely the first institution of bishops was 
from heaven, was even of God, the Holy 
Ghost was the author of it 55, 

VI. “A Bishop,” saith St. Augustine ®, 
“is ἃ Presbyter’s superior :” but the ques- 
tion is now, wherein that su- 
periority did consist. The 
Bishop’s preeminence we say 
therefore was twofold. First 
he exceiled in latitude of the 
power of order, secondly in that kind of 
power which belongeth unto jurisdiction. 
Priests in the law had authority and pow- 
er to do greater things than Levites, the 
high priest greater than inferior priests 
might do; therefore Levites were beneath 
priests, and priests inferior to the high- 
priest, by reason of the very degree of dig- 
nity, and of worthiness in the nature of those 
functions which they did execute, and not 
only for that the one had power to com- 


δι Acts vill. 26. 62 Ver. 7. 

62 Acts xvi. 6. 64] Tim. i. 18. 

65 [Sutcliffe de Presbyt. 119. “ Ex istis he 
“ eliciuntur conclusiones : episcoporum supra pres- 
“ byteros gradum, cum a synodis confirmetur, a 
« Patribus tanquam divina probetur, cceperitque 
“ Apostolorum temporibus, et nunquam nisi nu- 
“‘ per, a nuper exortis tencbrionibus condemnata 
“ fuerit, omnesque qui contra senserunt pro here- 
“ ticis habiti sint: divinam esse ejusdem origi- 
“nem : presbyterium vero, cum a synodis et Pa- 
“ tribus ignoretur, figmentum esse humanum.”] 

66 Aug. Ep. 19. [al. 82. ο. 4. fin.] ad Hicron. [{. 
ii. 202.“ Quanquam secundum honorum voca- 
 bula, que jam Ecclesie usus obtinuit, episcopa- 
“tus presbyterio major sit, tamen in multis rebus 
** Augustinus Hicronymo minor est.”] et de 
Weeres. 53. [t. viii 18. “ Acrius .. dicebat etiam 
* presbyterum ab episcopo nulla differentia debere 
“ discerni.”’] 
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mand and control the other. In like sort 
presbyters having a weightier and a wor- 
thier charge than deacons had, the deacon 
was in this sort the presbyter’s inferior 3 
and where we say that a bishop was like- 
wise ever accounted a presbyter’s superior, 
even according unto his very power of 
order, we must of necessity declare what 
principal duties belonging unto that kind of 
power a bishop might perform and not a 
presbyter. 

[2.] The custom of the primitive Church 
in consecrating holy virgins and widows 
unto the service of God and his Church, is 
a thing not obscure, but easy to be known, 
both by that which St. Pant himself® con- 
cerning them hath, and by the fatter conso- 
nant evidence of other men’s ὅ5. writings. 
Now a part of the preeminence which bish- 
ops had in their power of order, was that 
by them only such were consecrated. 

[3.] Again, the power of ordaining both 
deacons and presbyters, the power to give 
the power of order unto others, this also 
hath been always peculiar unto bishops. It 
hath not been heard of, that inferior pres- 
byters were ever authorized to ordain. And 
concerning ordination, so great force and 
dignity it hath, that whereas presbyters, by 
such power as they have received for ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, are able only 
to beget children unto God; bishops having 
power to ordain, do by virtue thereof create 
fathers to the people of God, as Epiphani- 
us © fitly disputeth. There are which hold 
that between a bishop and a presbyter, 
touching power of order, there is no difler- 
ence. ‘The reason of which conceit. is, for 
that they see presbyters no less than bish- 
ops authorized to offer up the prayers of the 
Church, to preach the gospel, to baptize, to 
administer the holy Hucharist; but they 
considered not withal as they should, that 
the presbyter’s authority to do these things 
is derived from the bishop which doth or- 
dain him thereunto, so that even in those 
things which are common unto both, yet the 
power of the one is as it were a certain 
light borrowed from the others’ lamp. The 
apostles being bishops at large, ordained 
every where 7" presbyters. ‘Titus and 'Tim- 


67 1 Cor. vii. 25.; 1 Tim. v.9. 

68 Tertull. de vel. Virg. [e. 9. “ Scio alicubi vir- 
« ginem in viduatu ab annis nondum viginti col- 
“ Jocatam ; cui si quid refrigerii debuerat episco- 
“ pus, aliter utique salvo respectu discipline praes- 
“ tare potuisset.”’] 

69 Epiph. lib. i. Her. 75. [e. 4. speaking of 
Aerlus. "Ort piv ἀφροσύνης ἐστι τὸ πᾶν ἔμπλεων τοῖς 
σύνεσιν κεκτημένοις, τοῦτο δῆλον" τὸ λέγειν αὑτὸν ἐπισ- 
κοπὸν καὶ πρεσβύτερον ἴσον εἶναι καὶ πῶς ἔσται τοῦτο 
δυνατόν : ἡ μὲν yap ἔστι πατέρων γεννητικὴ τάξις" πα- 
τέρας γὰρ yevva τὴ ἐκκλησία" ἡ δὲ πατέρας μὲν μὴ δυνα- 
μέμη γεννᾶν, διὰ δὲ γοῦ λουτροῦ παλιγγενεσίις Téxva 
yevva τὴ ἐκκλησίᾳ, οὐ μὴν πατέρας, ἣ διδασκάλους. 

τὸ Acts xiv. 23. 
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othy having received episcopal power, as 
apostolic ambassadors or legates, the one 
in Greece Τὶ, the other in Ephesus 72, they 
both did by virtue thereof likewise ordain 
throughout all churches deacons and pres- 
byters within the circuits allotted unto 
them. As for bishops by restraint, their 
od this way incommunicable unto pres- 

yters which of the ancients do not ac- 
knowledge ? 

[4.] I make not confirmation any part of 
that power which hath always belonged 
only unto bishops 7° because in some places 
the custom was that presbyters might also 
confirm in the absence of a bishop; albeit 
for the most part none but only bishops 
were thereof the allowed ministers. 

[9.1 Here it will perhaps be objected that 
the power of ordination itself was not every 
where peculiar and proper unto bishops, as 
may be seen by a council of Carthage”, 
which sheweth their church’s order to have 
been, that presbyters should together with 
the bishop lay hands upon the ordained. 
But the answer hereunto is easy; for doth 
it hereupon follow that the power of ordi- 
nation was not principally and originally in 
the bishop? Our Saviour hath said unto 
his Apostles, “ With me ye shall sit and 
“ judge the twelve tribes of Israel ;” yet we 
know that to him alone it belongeth to judge 
the world, and that to him all judgment is 
given. With us even at this day presby- 
ters are licensed to do as much as that 
council speaketh of if any be present. Yet 
will not any man thereby conclude that in 
this church others than bishops are allowed 
to ordain. ‘The association of presbyters is 
no sufficient proof that the power of ordina- 
tion is in them; but rather that it never was 
in them we may hereby understand, for that 
no man is able to shew either deacon or 
ahaa ordained by presbyters only, and 

is ordination accounted lawful in any an- 
cient part of the Church; every where ex- 
amples being found both of deacons and of 
presbyters ordained by bishops alone often- 
times. neither ever in that respect thought 
unsufficient. 

[6.1 Touching that other chiefty, which 
is of jurisdiction; amongst the Jews he 
which was highest through the worthiness 
of peculiar duties incident into his function 


7 Tit. i. 5. 

72 1 Tim. v. 22. 

73 Apud ASgyptum presbyteri consignant, si 
“ preesens non sit episcopus.” Com. 4. vulgo Am- 
bros. dic. in 4. ep. ad Ephes. [§ 9. in App. 241. ed. 
Bened.]} 

74 (Concil. Carthag. iv. can. 3. t. i. 979. ed. 
Harduin. A. D. 398. “ Presbyter cum ordinatur, 
“ episcopo eum benedicente, et manum super ca- 
“ἐ put ejus tenente etiam omnes presbyteri qui pre- 
“ς sentes sunt manus suas juxta manum episcopi 
“ super caput illius teneant.”’] 

75 (Matt. xix. 28.] 
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in the legal service of God, did bear always 
in ecclesiastical jurisdiction the chiefest 
sway. As long as the glory of the temple 
of God did last, there were in it sundry or- 
ders of men consecrated unto the service 
thereof, one sort of them inferior unto an- 
other in dignity and degree; the Nathiners 
subordinate unto the Levites, the Levites 
unto the Priests, the rest of the priests to 
those twenty-four which were chief-priests, 
and they all to the High Priest. If any 
man surmise that the difference between 
them was only by distinction in the former 
kind of power, and not in this latter of juris- 
diction, are not the words of the law mani- 
fest which make Eleazar the son of Aaron 
the priest chief captain of the Levites 76, and 
overseer of them unto whom the charge of 
the sanctuary was committed? Again at 
the commandment of Aaron and his sons 
are not the Gersonites themselves required 
7 to do all their service in the whole charge 
belonging unto the Gersonites, being infe- 
rior priests as Aaron and his sons were high 
priests? Did not Jehoshaphat*® appoint 
Amarias the priest to be chief over them 
who were judges for the cause of the Lord 
in Jerusalem ? “ Priests,” saith Josephus ἴ9, 
“worship God continually, and the eldest 
“of the stock are governors over the rest. 
“ He doth sacrifice unto God before others, 
“he hath care of the laws, judgeth contro- 
“ versies, correeteth offenders, and whoso- 
“ ever obeyeth him not is convict of impiety 
“ against God.” 

[7.1 But unto this they answer, that the 
reason thereof was because the high priest 
did prefigure Christ ®°, and represent to the 
people that chiefty of our Saviour which 
was to come; so that Christ being now 
come there is no cause why such preemi- 
nence should be given unto any one. 
Which fancy pleaseth so well the humour 
of all sorts of rebellious spirits, that they all 
seek to shroud themselves under it. Teil 
the Anabaptist, which holdeth the use of 
the sword unlawful for a Christian man, 


τὸ Numb. iil. 32. 

77 Numb. iv. 27. 

78 2 Chron. xix. 11. 

79 Joseph. Antig. p. 612. [τοῦτον θεραπεύουσι 
μὲν διὰ παντὸς οἱ ἱερεῖς, ἡγεῖται δὲ τούτων ὃ πρῶτος act 
κατὰ γένυς, οὕτος μετὰ τῶν συνιερέων θύσει τῳ Θεῳ, 
φυλάξει τοὺς νόμους, δικάσει περὶ τῶν ἀμφισβητουμέ- 
νων, κολάσει τοὺς ἐλεγχθέντας ἐπ᾽ ἀδίκῳ" ὃ δὲ γὲ τού- 
τῳ μὴ πειθόμένος, ὑφέξει δίκην ὡς εἰς τὸν Θεὸν αὐτὸν 
ἀσεβῶν. Contr. Apion. II. 23.] 

80 [Τὰ g. Beza, Respons, ad Sarayiam, De di- 
vers. Grad. Ministr. Evang. ὁ. 14. δ. 2. in Tract. 
Saray. p. 136. “ Respondeo non fuisse #equale 
“neque sacerdotum neque Levitarum inter se 
“ ministerium. Fuerunt enim alie et eminentio- 
res summi sacerdotis, quam aliorum infra ipsum, 
“ partes ; uf cui soli sacrarium ingredi liceret, ut 
“ Jesu Christi ecclesia sum capitis unici typo.” 
comp. * De Triplici Sacerdotio,” p. 60.] 


that God himself did allow his people to 
make wars δ᾽ ; they have their answer round 
and ready, “Those ancient wars were fig- 
“ures of the spiritual wars of Christ.” Tell 
the Barrowist what sway David and oth- 
ers the kings of Israe! did bear in the or- 
dering of spiritual affairs, the same answer 
again serveth, namely, “ ‘That David and 
“the rest of the kings of Israel prefigured 
“Christ.” Tell the Martinist oi the high 
priest’s great authority and jurisdiction 
amongst the Jews, what other thing doth 
serve his turn but the selfsame shift; * By 
“the power of the high priest the universal 
“supreme authority of our Lord Jesus 
“ Christ was shadowed.” 

The thing is true, that indeed high 
priests were figures of Christ, yet this was 
in things belonging unto their power of or- 
der; they figured Christ by entering into 
the holy: place, by offering for the sins of 
all the people once a year, and by other 
the like duties: but that to govern and to 
maintain order amongst those that were 
subject to them, is an office figurative and 
abrogated by Christ’s coming in the minis- 
try; that their exercise of jurisdiction was 
figurative, yea figurative in such sort, that 
it had no other cause of being instituted, 
but only to serve as a representation of 
scmewhat to come, and that herein the 
Church of Christ ought not to follow them ; 
this article is such as must be confirmed, if 
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to challenge as much for Christian bishops 
as was given to the high priest amongst 
the Jews, and to urge the law of Moses as 
being most effectual to prove it. St. Je- 
rome likewise thought it an argument suili- 
cient to ground the authority of bishops 
upon, “To the end,” saith he, “we may 
“understand Apostolical traditions to have 
“been taken from the Old Testament; that 
“which Aaron and his sons and the Le- 
“vites were in the temple, Bishops and 
*Presbyters and Deacons in the Chureh 
“may lawfully challenge to themselves.” 
[8.1 In the office of a Bishop Ignatius 83 
observeth these two funetions, ἱερατεύειν καὶ 
ἄρχειν τ concerning the one, such is a [the 2] 
preeminence of a bishop, that he only hath 
the heavenly mysteries of God committed 
originally unto Jim, so that otherwise than 
by his ordination, and by authority received 
from him, others besides him are net l- 
censed therein to deal as ordinary ministers 
of God’s Church. And touching the other 
part of their sacred fanetion, wherein the 
power of their jurisdiction doth appear, first 
how the Apostles themselves, and secondly 
how ‘Titus and Timothy had rule and juris- 
diction over presbyiers , no man is Ἰσηο- 
rant. And had not Christian bishops aiter- 
wards the like power? ]gnatius bishop of 
Antioch being ready by blessed marty:- 
dom to end his life, writeth unto his pres- 
byters, the pastors under him, in this sort$*: 


any way, by miracle, otherwise it will hard-! Of πρεσβθύτεροι, ποιμάνατε τὸ ἐν ὑμῖν ποιμνίον, ἕως 
 ἀναδείξη 6 Θεὸς τὸν μέλλοντα ἄρχειν ὑμῶν. "Eye ya 


ly enter into the heads of reasonable men, 
why the high priest should more figure 
Christ in being a Judge than in being 
whatsoever he might be besides. St. Cy- 
prian 82 deemed it no wresting of Scripture 


81 [De Brés, “ Racine, Source, et Fondement 
“ des Anabaptistes.” p. 822. “ Plusicurs de nos 
“ Anabaptistes pensent bien déchapper de tant 
« de témoignages qui sont contre’eux, disant, que 
* tous ces témoignages sont pris du Vieil Testa- 
“ ment, et quils ne doivert avoir lieu au Nouveau, 
“ entant que notre Seigneur requiert une perfection 
“ plus grande en l’église Chretienne qu'il n’a pas 
« fait au peuple Judaique.” Comp. p. 825. “ Les 
“« Anabaptistes pensent bien tout renverser. quand 
“ ils nous repliquent le dire du Prophete Esaie, 11. 
“4; xi. 6.” &c.] 

82 Cypr. 1. iii. Ep. 9. (65. ed. Baluz.] ad Roga- 
tianum. [ Tu quidem honorifice circa nos et pro 
“ solita tua humilitate fecisti, ut malles de eo nobis 
“ conqueri, cum pro episcopatus vigore et cathe- 
“ dre auctoritate haberes potestatem qua posses 
“« de illo statim vindieari, ...habens cirea hujus- 
“ modi homines precepta divina, cum Dominus 
“ Deus in Deuteronomio dicat, ‘ Et herno quicun- 
“ que fecerit in superbia, ut non exaudiat sacer- 
“ dotem aut judicem quicunque fuerit in diebus 
“ illis” &c..... Et ut seiamus hane Dei vocem 
* cum vera et summa majestate ejus processisse 
“ ed honorandos ac vindicandos sacerdotes suos, 
“ cum adversus Aaron sacerdotem tres de minis- 
“ tris, Chore, et Dathan, et Abiron ausi sunt su- 
‘s perbisse et cervicerm suam extollere, et sacer- 


ἤδη σπένδομαι. After the death of Fabian 
bishop of Rome, there growing some trou- 
ble about the receiving of such persons 
into the Church as had fallen away in per- 
secution, and did now repent their fall, the 
presbyters and deacons of the same chureh 
advertised St. Cyprian thereof*’, signify- 
ing, * That they must of necessity derer to 
* deal in that cause til] God did send them 
“a new bishop which might moderate all 
“things.” Much we read of extraordinary 
fasting usually in the Church. And in this 
appeareth also somewhat concerning the 
chiefty of bishops. “ The custom is,” saith 


** doti preposito se adwquare, hiatu terre absorpti 
“ae devorati penas statim sacrilege audacie 
persolverunt.... .Ut probaretur sacerdotes Det 
ab co qui sacerdotes facit vindicar.”] 

83 Hier. Ep. 85. [ul. 146. fin. vid. supr. 6. v. § 
note 51.] 

84 Kp. ad Smyr. [e. 9. vid. supr. b. vi. 6. ii. ὅ. 
1. note 14.] 

851 Tim. v. 19. “ Against a presbyter receive 
no accusation under two er three witnesses.” 

86 Tynat. [adser.] Epist. ad Antioch. [e. 8.} 

87 Apud Cypr. Ep. ii. 7. [31. ‘* Quanquam nobis 
« differende hujus το necessitas major Incumbat, 
* quibus post excessum nobilissime memori@ viri 
“ Fabiani nondum est episcopus propter reram et 
“temporum difficultates constitutus, qui omnia 
ista moderctur, et eorum qui lapsi sunt possit’ 
“ cum auctoritate ct consilio habere rationem.”] 
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Ch. vi. 9.] 


Tertullian 55, “that bishops do appoint 
“when the people shall all fast.” “ Yea, 
‘it is not a matter left to our own free 
‘choice whether bishops shall rule or no, 
“ but the will of our Lord and Saviour is,” 
saith Cyprian 83, “that every act of the 
“ Church be governed by her bishops.” 
An argument it is of the bishop’s high pre- 
eminence, rule and government over all the 
rest of the clergy, even that the sword of 
persecution did strike, especially, always at 
the bishop as at the head, the rest by rea- 
son of their lower estate being more secure, 
as the selfsame Cyprian noteth; the very 
manner of whose speech unto his own both 
deacons and presbyters who remained safe, 
when himself then bishop was driven into 
exile, argueth likewtse his eminent authori- 
ty and rule over them. “ By these letters,” 
saith he °, “I both exhort and command 
“that ye whose presence there is not en- 
“ vied at. nor so much beset with dangers, 
“supply my room in doing those things 
“which the exercise of religion doth re- 
“quire.” Unto the same purpose serve 
most directly these comparisons *!, than 
which nothing is more familiar in the books 
of the ancient Fathers, who as oft as they 
speak of the several degrees in God’s cler- 
gy, if they chance to compare presbyters 
with Levitical priests of the law, the bishop 
they compare *? unto Aaron the high priest ; 
if they compare the one with the Apostles, 
the other they compare (although in a low- 


88 ἐς Episcopi universe plebi mandare jejunia as- 
«solent.”. Tertull. advers. Psychic. [c. 13.] 

89 Cypr. Ep. 27. [αἱ. 33. “ Dominus noster, cu- 
“jus precepta et monita observare debemus, epis- 
“4 δορὶ honorem et ecclesi# su@ rationem dispo- 
“nens in evangelio loquitur et dicit Petro, ‘ Exo 
« tibi dico quia tu es Petrus,’ &c....Inde per tem. 
<< poram et successionum vices episcoporum ordina- 
“ tio et ecclesia ratio decurrit, ut ecclesia super 
“episcopos constituatur, et omnis actus ecclesia 
“« per eosdem prepositos gubernetur.”] 

9 Cypr. Ep. 39. [al. 5. ed. Baluz. “ Fretus et 
« dilectione et religione vestra, quam satis novi, 
“his literis et hortor et mando, ut vos, quorum 
«“minime illic invidiosa et non adeo periculosa 
“ preesentia est, vice mea fungamini cirea gerenda 
“ ea que administratio religiosa deposcit.”} 

§t Vide Ignat. ad Magnes. [ς. vi. προκαθημένου 
τοῦ ἐπισκόπου εἰς τόπον Θεοῦ. καὶ τῶν πρεσβυτέμων εὶς 
τόπον συνεδρίου τῶν ἀποστύλων. καὶ τῶν διακόνων. τῶν 
ἐμοὶ γλυκυτάτων, πεπιστευμένων διακονίαν ᾿Ϊηποῦ 
“Χριστοῦ....α. Vii. ὥσπερ οὖν ὃ Κύριος ἄνευ τοῦ 11ατ- 
ρὸς οὐδὲν ἐποίησε, ἡνωμένος ὧν, οὔτε δι᾿ αὐτοῦ, οὔτε 
διὰ τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων᾽ οὕτως μηδὲ ὑμεῖς ἄνευ τοῦ ἐπισ- 
κόπου καὶ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων μηδὲν npaocere...C. Xiil. 
ὑποτᾶγητε τῷ ἐπισκόπῳ καὶ ἀλλήλοις, ὥσπερ ’]ησοῦς 
“Χριστὸς τῷ Πατρὶ κατὰ σάρκα. καὶ of ἀπόστολοι ro 
Χριστῳ καὶ τῳ Tlarpi καὶ τῳ Πνεύματι, ἵνα ἕνωσις ἡ 
σαρκική τε καὶ πνευματική. 

92 Quod Aaron et filios ejus, hoe episcopum 
“et presbyteros esse noverimus.” Hier. ad Ne- 
iS ama ep. 2. [4]. 52. δ. 7. t. i. p. 260. ed. 

allarsii.] 


Calvin compares Bishops to Roman Consuls. 
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er proportion) sometime to Christ®%, and 
sometime to God himself, evermore shew- 
ing that they placed the bishop in an emi- 
nent degree of ruling authority and power 
above other presbyters. Ignatius*4 com- 
paring bishops with deacons, and with such 
ministers of the word and sacraments as 
were but presbyters, and had no authority 
over presbyters; ‘ What is,” saith he, “ the 
“bishop, but one which hath all principali- 
“ty and power over all, so far forth as man 
“may have it, being to his power a follow- 
“er even of God’s own Christ ?” 

[9.] Mr. Calvin himself, though an enemy 
unto regiment by bishops, doth notwith- 
standing confess %, that in old time the 
ministers which had charge to teach, chose 
of their company one in every city, to whom 
they appropriated the title of bishop, lest 
equality should breed dissension. He added 
farther, that look what duty the Roman 
consuls did execute in proposing matters 
unto the senate, in asking their opinions, in 
directing them by advice, admonition, ex- 
hortation, in guiding actions by their au- 
thority, and in seeing that performed which 
Was with common consent agreed on, the 
like charge had the bishop in the assembly 
of other ministers. Thus much Calvin 
being forced by the evidence of truth to 
grant, doth yet deny the bishops to have 
been so in authority at the first, as to bear 
rule over other ministers; wherein what 
rule he doth mean, I know not. But if the 
bishops were so far in dignity above other 
ministers, as the consuls of Rome for their 
year above other senators, it is as much as 
we require. And undoubtedly if as the 
consuls of Rome, so the bishops in the 
Church of Christ had such authority, as 
both to direct other ministers, and to see 
that every of them should observe that 
which their common consent had agreed 
on, how this could be done by the bishop 


93 “Tta est, ut in episcopis Dominum, in pres- 
“ byteris Apostolos recognoscas.” Auctor. Opuse. 
de septem. Ordinib. Eccl. inter Opera Hieron. [t. 
xi. 123.] 

91. [onat. [interp.] Ep. ad. Trall. [c. 7. τί γάρ ἐσ- 
τιν ἐπίσκοπος, ἀλλ᾽ ἣ πάσης ἀρχῆς καὶ ἐξουσίας ἐπέκει- 
να πάντων κρατῶν, ὡς οἷόν τε ἄνθρωπον κρατεῖν, μιμη- 
τὴν γινομένον κατὰ δύναμιν Χριστοῦ τοὺ Θεοῦ. 

95 Instit. lib. iv. cap. 4. δ. 2. [“ Quibus docendi 
““ munus injunctum erat, eos omnes nominabant 
“ presbyteros. Ili ex suo numero in singulis ciy- 
“ itatibus unum eligebant, cui specialiter dabant 
“ {itulum episcopi ; ne ex equalitate, ut fieri solet, 
«ς dissidia nascerentur. Neque tamen sic honore 
“ et dignitate superior erat episcopus ut dominium 
“ in collegas haberet ; sed quas partes habet con- 
“ sul in senatu, ut referat de negotiis, sententias 
“roget, consulendo, monendo, hortando, aliis 
“ preeat, authoritate sua totam actionem regat, et 
“quod decretum communi consiio fuerit exse- 
“ quatur ; id muneris sustinebat episcopus in 
“« presbyterorum catu.”] 
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not bearing rule over them, for mine own | bishops, and belonged to them only as bish- 


part I must acknowledge that my poor con- 
ceit is not able to comprehend. 

[10.1 One objection there is of some force 
to make against that which we have hither- 
to endeavoured to prove, if they 55 mistake 
it not who allege it. St. Jerome, comparing 
other presbyters with him unto whom the 
name of bishop was then appropriate, ask- 
eth®7, “What a bishop by virtue of his 
“place and calling may do more than a 
“presbyter, except it be only to ordain?” 
In like sort Chrysostom having moved a 
question, wherefore St. Paul should give 
Timothy precept concerning the quality of 
bishops, and descend from them to deacons, 
omitting the order of presbyters between, 
he maketh thereunto this answer °°, * What 
“things he spake concerning bisheps, the 
“ same are also meet for presbyters, whom 
“bishops seem not to excel in any thing 
“but only in the power of ordination.” 
Wherefore seeing this doth import no ruling 
superiority, it follows that bishops were as 
then no rulers over that part of the clergy 
of God. 

Whereunto we answer, that both St. Je- 
rome and St. Chrysostom had in those their 
speeches an eye no further than only to that 
function for which presbyters and bishops 
‘were consecrated unto God. Now we know 
that their consecration had reference to 
nothing but only that which they did by 
force and virtue of the power of order, 
wherein sith bishops received their charge, 
only by that one degree, to speak of, more 
ample than presbyters did theirs, it might 
be well enough said that presbyters were 
that way authorized to do, in a manner, 
even as much as bishops could do, if we 
consider what each of them did by virtue 
of solemn consecration: for as concerning 
power of regiment and jurisdiction, it was 
8. thing withal added unto bishops for the 
necessary use of such certain persons and 
people, as should be thereunto subject in 
those particular churches whereof they were 


95 [Τ΄. C. i. 109. al. 83. * That he meaneth noth- 
ἐς ing less than to make any such difference be- 
« tween a bishop and a minister as is with us, . 
“1 will send you to Chrysostom upon 1 Tim. iii. 
« where he saith, ¢ The office of a bishop differeth 
“little or nothing from an elder’s ’ and a little 
“ after, “ That a bishop differeth nothing from au 
‘ elder or minister but by the ordination only.’ ” 
Whitgift, Def. 387. “ Chrysostom in that place 
« maketh degrees in the ministry, and placeth the 
« bishop in degree above the minister, which ut- 
« {erly overthroweth your equality.” | 

97 Hieron. Ep. ad Evagr. [Evang.] 85. [al. 146. 
δ. 1. “ Quid enim facit excepta ordinatione 
ἐς episcopus, quod presbyter non faciat 7] 

95 Chrysost. Hom. x. [xi.] in 1 Tim. 3. [t. xi. p. 
604, ed. Ben. “A περὶ ἐπισκόπων εἶπε, ταῦτα καὶ 
πρεσβυτέροις ἁρμόττει" ry γὰρ χειροτονίᾳ μόνῃ ὕπερ- 
βεβήκασι, καὶ τούτῳ μόνον δοκοῦσι πλεονεκτεῖν τοῦς 
πρεσβυτέρους. 


ops of such or such a church; whereas the 
other kind of power had relation indefinitely 
unto any of the whole society of Christian 
men, on whom they should chance to exer- 
cise the same, and belonged to them abso- 
lutely, as they were bishops, wheresoever 
they lived. St. Jerome’s conclusion thereof 
is 8, “ That seeing in the one kind of power 
“there is no greater difference between a 
“ presbyter and a bishop, bishops should not 
“ because of their preeminence in the other 
“too much lift up themselves above the 
“presbyters under them.” St. Chrysos- 
tom’s collection, ** That whereas the Apostle 
“doth set down the qualities whereof re- 
“ ward should be had in the consecration of 
“bishops, there was no need to make a 
“ several discourse how presbyters ought to 
“be qualified when they are ordained ; be- 
“ cause there being so little difference in the 
“ functions, whereunto the one and the other 
“receive ordination, the same precepts 
“ might well serve for both; at Jeastwise by 
“the virtues required in the greater, what 
“should need in the less might be easily 
“understood. As for the difference of 
“jurisdiction, the truth is, the Apostles yet 
“living, and themselves where they were 
“ resident exercising the jurisdiction in their 
“own persons, it was not every where es- 
“tablished in bishops.” When the Apostles 
prescribed those laws, and when Chrysos- 
tom thus spake concerning them, it was not 
by him at all respected, but his eye was the 
same way with Jerome’s; his cogitation 
was wholly fixed on that power which by 
consecration is given to bishops more than 
to presbyters, and not on that which they 
have over presbyters by foree of their par- 
ticular accessary jurisdiction. 

Wherein ἢ any man suppose that Jerome 
and Chrysostom knew no difference at all 
between a presbyter and a bishop, let him 
weigh but one or two of their sentences. 
The pride of insolent bishops hath not a 
sharper enemy than Jerome, for which 
cause he taketh often occasions most se- 
verely to inveigh against them, sometimes 
for °° shewing disdain and contempt of the 
clergy under them; sometime for not? suf- 
fering themselves to be told of their faults, 


93 [Ep. ad Nepot. 2. al. 52. ὁ. 7.] 

99 ες Velut in aliqza sublimi specula constitutt, 
‘‘vix dignantur videre mortales et alloqui conser- 
* vos suos.” In 4. ο. Epist. ad Gal. [v. 13. t. vii, 
458.] 

᾿ς Nemo peccantibus episcopis audet contra- 
ἐς dicere ; nemo audet accusare majorem ; prep- 
“ terea quasi sancti et beati et in preceptis Do- 
“ mini ambulantes augent peccata peceatis. Dif- 
ἐς ficilis est accusatio in episcopum. Si enim pec- 
“ φανοῦ, non creditur ; et si convictus fuert, non 
« punitur.” In cap. 8. Ecelesiast. vy. 11. [in. 454. 
The later editions of St. Jerome omit the first 
clause.] 


Ch. vii. 1.] 


and admonished of their duty by inferiors ; | 
sometime for not admitting * their presby- 
ters to teach, if so be themselves were in 
presence ; sometimes for not vouchsafing to 
use any conference with them, or to take 
any counsel of them. Howbeit never doth 
he in such wise bend himself against their 
disorders, as to deny their rule and authority 
over presbyters. Of Vigilantius being a 
presbyter, he thus writeth 3: “ Miror sanc- 
“tum episcopum in cujus parochia presby- 
“ter esse dicitur, acquiescere furori ejus, et 
“non virga apostolica virgaque ferrea con- 
“fringere vas inutile :” “I marvel that the 
“holy bishop under whom Vigilantius is 
“said to be a presbyter, doth yield to his 
“fury, and not break that unprofitable ves- 
“sel with his apostolic and iron rod.” 
With this agreeth most fitly the grave ad- 
vice he giveth to Nepotian‘’: “Be thou 
“subject unto thy bishop, and receive him 
“as the father of thy soul. This also 1 
“say, that bishops should know themselves 
“to be priests and not lords; that they 
* ought to honour the clergy as beseemeth 
“the clergy to be honoured, to the end their 
“clergy may yield them the honour which 
“as bishops they ought to have®. That of 
“the orator Domitius is famous: ‘ Where- 
“ fore should I esteem of thee as of a prince, 
“when thou makest not of me that reckon- 
“ing which should in reason be made of a 
“senator 2? Let us know the bishop and 
“ his presbyters to be the sarne which Aaron 
“sometime and his sons were.” Finally 
writing against the heretics which were 
named Luciferians δ, “The very safety of 
“the Church,” saith he, “dependeth on the 
“ dignity of the chief priest, to whom unless 
“men grant an exceeding and an eminent 


2° Pessime# consuetudinis est, in quibusdam 
** eeclesiis tacere presbytcros et preesentibus epis- 
“ copis non loqui; quasi aut invideant aut non | 
“ dignentur audire.” Ep. ad Nepotian. [52. §. 7.] 

3 Ep. 53. ad Ripar. [al. 109. δ. 2. i. 720.] 

4 Hier. ad Nepot. [52. δ. 7. ““ Esto subjectus 
* Pontifici tuo, et quasi anime parentem suscipe. .. 
* Tilud etiam dico, quod episcopi, sacerdotes se 
* esse noverint, non dominos; honorent clericos 
“ quasi clericos, ut ep ipsis a clericis quasi episco- 
pis honor deferatur. Scitum illud est oratoris 
© Domitii, ‘ Cur ego te, inquit, habeam ut princi- 
**pem, quum tu me non habeas ut senatorem ? 
* Quod Aaron et filios ejus, hoe esse episcopum 
“et presbyteros noverimus. Unus Dominus, 
“unum Templum; unum sit etiam ministeri- 
* nm.” i. 260.] 

5 No bishop may be a lord in reference unto the 
presbyters which are under him, if we take that 
name in the worst part, as Jerome here doth. 
For a bishop is to rule his_presbyters, not as lords 
do their slaves, but as fathers do their children. 

6 [§. 9. “ Ecclesia salus in summi sacerdotis 
« dignitate pendet ; cui si non exsors quedam et 
* ab omnibus eminens detur potestas, tot in eccle- 
“ siis efficientur schismata, quot sacerdotes.” ii. 
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“nower, there will grow in churches even 
“as many schisms as there are persons 
“which have authority.” 

Touching Chrysostom, to shew that by 
him there was also acknowledged a ruling 
superiority of bishops, over - presbyters, 
both then usual, and in no respect unlaw- 
ful, what need we allege his words and sen- 
tences, when the history of his own episco- 
pal actions in that very kind is till this day 
extant for all men to read that will? For 
St. Chrysostom of a presbyter in Antioch, 
grew to be afterwards bishop of Constanti- 
nople; and in process of time when the 
emperor’s heavy displeasure had through 
the practice of a powerful faction against 
him effected his banishment, Innocent the 
bishop of Rome understanding thereof 
wrote his letters unto the clergy of that 
Church’, “ That no successor ought to be 
“chosen in Chrysostom’s room: nec ejus 
“ Clerum alii parere Pontifici, nor his cler- 
“ oy obey any other bishop than him.” A 
fond kind of speech, if so be there had been 
as then in bishops no ruling superiority over 
presbyters. When two of Chrysostom’s 
presbyters® had joined themselves to the 
faction of his mortal enemy Theophilus, 
Patriarch in the Church of Alexandria, the 
same Theophilus and other bishops which 
were of his conventicle, having sent those 
two amongst others to cite Chrysostom 
their lawful bishop, and to bring him into 
public judgment, he taketh against this one 
thing special exception, as being contrary 
to all order, that those presbyters should 
come as messengers and call him to judg- 
ment, who were a part of that clergy where-. 
of himself was ruler and judge. So that 
bishops to have had in those times a ruling 
superiority over presbyters, neither could 
Jerome nor Chrysostom be ignorant ; and 
therefore hereupon it were superfluous that 
we should any longer stand. 

VII. Touching the next point, how bish- 
ops together with presbyters have used to 
govern the churches which 
were under them: it is by 
Zonaras somewhat plainly and 
at large declared, that the 
bishop had his seat on high in 
the church above the residue 
which were present; that a 
number of presbyters did al- 
ways there assist him ; and that in the over- 
sight of the people those presbyters were af- 


After what sort 
Bis] ops to- 
gether with 
presbyters 
have used to 
govern the 
churches 
which were 
under thei. 


7 In vita Chrys. per Cassiod. Sen. [in Hist. Ee- 
cles. Tripart. 1. x. 6. 18.] 

8 Pallad. in Vita Chrys. [e. 9. t. xiii. p. 29. E. ed. 
Bened. ἐμηνύθησαν dio πρεσβυτέροι τοῦ ‘lwavyor,.. « « 
λέγοντες. ἐδήλωσέν σοι ἡ σύνοδος" 'πέρασον πρὸς ἡμᾶς, 
“ ἀπολογησόμενος τά ἐγκλήματα ᾽᾽᾿ πρὸς ταῦτα ἡ Ἴωάν- 
ns ἀντεδήλωσεν δὲ ἐπισκόπων ἑτέρων" “ποίᾳ ἀκυλουθιᾳ 
“ δικᾶζετε οἱ μήτε τοὺς ἐχθροὺς μου igewcavres, καὶ 
διὰ τῶν ἐμῶν κληρικῶν μεταστελλόμενοι."")] 
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ter a sort the bishop’s coadjutors®. The bish- 
ops [bishop 7] and presbyters who together 
with him governed the Church, are for the 
most part by Ignatius jointly mentioned. 
In the epistle to them of Trallis!°, he saith 
of presbyters that they are σύμβουλοι καὶ συνε- 
ὁρευταὶ rod ἐπισκύπου, “ counsellors and assist- 
“ants of the bishop ;? and concludeth in 
the end, “He that should disobey these 
“were a plain atheist, and an irreligious 
“person, and one that did set Christ him- 
“self and his own ordinances at nought.” 
Which order making presbyters or priests 
the bishop’s assistants doth not import that 
they were of equal authority with him, but 
rather so adjoined that they also were sub- 
ject. as hath been proved. In the writings 
of St. Cyprian" nothing is more usual 
than to make mention of the college of pres- 
byters subject unto the bishop, although in 
handling the common affairs of the Church 
they assisted him. But of all other places 
which open the ancient order of episcopal 
presbyters the most clear is that epistle of 
Cyprian unto Cornelius !*, concerning cer- 
tain Novatian heretics received again upon 
their conversion into the unity of the 
Church 13, “ After that Urbanus and Sido- 


9"Qoreo σύμπονοι δοθέντες τῳ ἐπισκόπῳ. Zon. in 
Can. Apost. [Can. 58. ap. Beveridge, Synod. 1. 38. 
καί τὸ ὄνομα δὲ τοῦ ἐπισκόπου εἰς νῆψιν ἀυτὸν διεγεί- 
pew σκοπὸς yuo ὠνόμασται" τὸν δὲ σκοπὸν ἐγρηγορέναι 
δεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ ῥαθυμεῖν' διὰ τοῦτο τοῖς ἐπισκόποις ἐν τῳ θυ- 
σιαστηρίῳω καθέδρα ἐφ᾽ ὕψους ἵδρυται, δηλοῦντος τοῦ 
πράγματος, οἷον εἶναι τοῦτυν, καὶ ὅτι δεῖ τὸν ὑπ᾽ ad- 
τὸν λαὸν δραν ἀφ᾽ ὕψους, και ἐπισκοπεῖν ἀκμιβέστερον᾽ 
καὶ οἱ πρεσβύτεροι συνιστάναι ἐκεῖ τῳ ExtaKdm καὶ 
συγκαθῆσθαι ἐτάχθησαν, ἵνα καὶ οὗτοι διὰ τῆς ἀφ᾽ ὕφους 
καθέδρας Evaywvrat εἰς τὸ ἐφοραν τὸν λαὸν. kai καταρ- 
τίζειν αὐτὸν ὥσπερ σύμπονοι δοθέντες τῷ ἐπισκόπῳ ] 

10 [Cap. 7. τί δὲ πρεσβυτερίον, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ σύστημα ἱε- 
ρὸν, συμβουλοι καὶ συνεόρευταὶ τοῦ ἐπισκόπου: ... 
τοίνυν τούτων παρακούων. ἄθεος πάμπαν εἴη ἂν, καὶ δυσ- 
σεβὴς, καὶ ἀθετῶν Χριστὸν, καὶ τὴν αὐτοῦ διάταξιν σμι- 
κρύνων. ap. Coteler. i. 63.] 

11 ἐς Cum episcopo presbyteri sacerdotali honore 
“ὁ conjuncti.” Ep. 28. [qu. 68? p. 118. ed. Balu- 
zii. “Nec hoc inepiscoporum tantum et sacerdotum, 
ἐς sed et in diaconorum ordinationibus observasse 
“ apostolos animadvertimus ... nequis ad altaris 
“ ministerium vel ad sucerdotalem locum indignus 
“ cbreperet.”] “ Ego et compresbyteri nostri qui no- 
τς bis adsidebant.” Ep. 27. [66. p. 114.] 
12 (It should be “ Cornelius unto Cyprian.”] 
13 [Ep. 46.p.60.ed. Baluz.“ Posteaquam Urbanus 
et Sidonius confessores ad compresbyteros nos- 
ἔτος venerunt, affirmantes Maximum confesso- 
rem et presbyterum secum pariter cupere in ec- 
clesiam redire, ex ipsorum ore et confessione 
ἰδία que per legationem mandayerant placuit 
audiri. Qui cum yenissent, et ἃ presbyteris que 
gesserant exigerentur,...... circumventos se esse 
affirmaverunt,...quicum hee et cetera eis 
“ fuissent exprobrata, ut abolerentur et de memoria 
 tollerentur deprecati sunt. Omni igitur actu ad 
“ me perlato, placuit contrahi preshyterium. Ad- 
« fuerunt etiam episcopi quinque, ut firmato 
“ consilio quid circa personam eorum obseryari 
“ deberet consensu omnium statueretur.”] 


under St. Cyprian. [Boox VIL 
“ nius, confessors, had come and signified 
“unto our presbyters, that Maximus a con- 
“fessor and presbyter did together with 
“them desire to return into the Church, it 
“seemed meet to hear from their own 
“mouths and confessions that which by 
“message they had delivered. When they 
“were come, and had been called to ac- 
“count by the presbyters touching those 
“things they had committed, their answer 
“was, that they had been deceived, and did 
“request that such things as there they 
“were charged with might be forgotten, 
“Tt being brought unto me what was done, 
(1 took order that the presbytery might be 
“assembled. There were aes present five 
“bishops, that upon settled advice it might 
“be with consent of all determined what 
“should be done about their persons.” 
Thus far St.Cyprian. Wherein it may be 
peradventure demanded, whether he and 
other bishops did thus proceed with advice 
of their presbyters in all such public affairs 
of the Church, as being thereunto bound 
by ecclesiastical canons, or eise that they 
voluntarily so did, because they judged it 
in discretion as then most convenient. 
Surely the words of Cyprian are plain, 
that of his own accord he chose this way 
of proceeding, “?4Unto that,” saith he, 
“which Donatus, and Fertunatus, and No- 
“vatus, and Gordius, our com-presbyters, 
“have written, I could by myself alone 
“make no answer, forasmuch as at the very 
“first entrance into my bishoprick, I reso- 
“lutely determined not to do any thing of 
“mine own private judgment, without your 
“counsel and the people’s consent.” The 
reason whereof he rendereth in the same 
epistle, saying 5, “ When by the grace of 
“God myself shall come unto you,” (for St. 
Cyprian was now in exile,) “of things 
“which either have been or must be done 
“we will consider, sicut honor mutuus pos- 
“cit, as the law of courtesy which one doth 
“ owe to another of us requireth.” And at 
this very mark doth St. Jerome evermore 
aim in telling bishops that presbyters were 
at the first their equals, that in some 
churches for a long time no bishop was 
made but only such as the presbyters did 
choose out amongst themselves, and there- 
fore no cause why the bishop should dis- 
dain to consult with them, and in weighty 
affairs of the Church to use their advice. 
Sometime to countenance their own actions, 


\4 Cypr. Ep. 93. [5. p. 11. « Ad id quod seripse- 

runt mihi compresbyteri nostri Donatus et For- 
“tunatus, Novatus, et Gordius, solus reseribere 
nihil potui, quando a primordio episcopatus mei 
statuerim nihil sine consilio vestro et sine con- 
sensu plebis mea privatim sententia gerere.”] 
15 (Ibid. “ Sed cum ad vos per Dei gratiam ve- 
nero, tune de iis que vel gesta sunt vel gerenda, 
sicut honor mutuus poscit, in commune tracta 
“ bimus.” | 


Ch. viii. 1, 2.] 


or to repress the boldness of proud and in- 
solent spirits, that which bishops had in 
themselves sufficient authority and power 
to have done, notwithstanding they would 
not do alone, but craved therein the aid and 
assistance of other bishops, as in the case 
of those Novatian heretics, before alleged, 
Cyprian himself did. And in Cyprian we 
find of others the like practice. Rogatian 
a bishop, having been used contumeliously 
by a deacon of his own church, wrote there- 
of his complaint unto Cyprian and other 
bishops. In which case their answer was !6, 
“That although in his own cause he did 
“of humility rather shew his grievance, 
“than himself take revenge, which by the 
“vigour of his apostolical office and the au- 
“ thority of his chair he might have present- 
“ly done, without any further delay ;” yet 
if the party should do again as before, their 
judgments were, “fungaris circa eum po- 
“ testate honoris tui, et eum vel deponas vel 
“ abstineas ;’—‘“‘use on him that power 
“ which the honour of thy place giveth thee, 
“either to depose him or exclude him from 
“ access unto holy things.” 

[2.1] The bishop for his assistance and 
ease had under him, to guide and direct 
deacons in their charge, his archdeacon, so 
termed in respect of care over deacons, al- 
beit himself were not deacon but presby- 
ter. For the guidance of presbyters in 
their function the bishop had likewise un- 
der him one of the selfsame order with 
them, but above them in authority, one 
whom the ancients termed usually an areh- 
presbyter '7, we at this day name him 
dean. For, most certain truth it is that 
churches cathedral and the bishops of them 
are as glasses, wherein the face and very 
countenance of apostolical antiquity re- 
maineth even as yet to be seen, notwith- 
standing the alterations which tract of time 
and the course of the world hath brought. 
For defence and maintenance of them we 
are most earnestly bound to strive, even as 
the Jews were for their temple and the 
high priest of God therein: the overthrow 
and ruin of the one, if ever the sacrilegious 
avarice of Atheists should prevail so far, 
which God of his infinite mercy forbid, 
ought no otherwise to move us than the 

eople of God were moved, when having 
eheld the sack and combustion of his 
sanctuary in most Jamentable manner flam- 
ing before their eyes, they uttered from the 
bottom of their grieved spirits those voices 
of doleful supplication 15, "ἐς Exsurge Do- 

16 Cypr. Ep. (65. al. 3.¢. 1. vid. supr. 6. vi. ὁ 7. 
not. 82.} 

17 Such a one was that Peter whem Cassiodore 
writing the life of Chrysostom doth eall the arch- 
presbyter of the church of Alexandria under The- 
ophilus at that time bishop. [Hist. Eccles. Tripar- 
tit. lib. x. cap. 10.] 

18 Psalm cii. 13, 14. 
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“ mine et miserearis Sion; Servi tui dili- 
“ ount lapides ejus, pulveris ejus miseret 
“ eos.” 

VIII. How far the power which bishops 
had did reach, what number of persons 
was subject unto them at the 
first, and how large their ter- 
ritories were, it is not for the 
question we have in hand a 
thing very greatly material to 
know. For if we prove that 
bishops have lawfully of old rul- 
ed over other ministers, it is enough, how 
few soever those ministers have been, how 
small soever the circuit of place which hath 
contained them. Yet hereof somewhat, to 
the end we may so far forth illustrate 
church antiquities. 

[2.] A law imperial there is, which shew- 
eth that there was great care had to pro- 
vide for every Christian city a bishop as 
near as might be 13, and that each city had 
some territory belonging unto it, which ter- 
ritory was also under the bishop of the 
same city; that because it was not univer- 
sally thus, but in some countries one bishop 
had subject unto him many cities and their 
territories, the law which provided for es- 
tablishment of the other orders, should not 
prejudice those churches wherein this con- 
trary custom had before prevailed. Unto the 
bishop of every such city, not only the pres- 
byters of the same city, but also of the terri- 
tory thereunto belonging, were from the first 
beginning subject. For we must note that 
when as yet there were in cities no parish 
churches, but only colleges of presbyters 
under their bishop’s regiment, yet smaller 
congregations and churches there were even 
then abroad, in which churches there was 
but some one only presbyter to perform 
among them divine duties 2°. Towns and 
villages abroad receiving the faith of 
Christ from cities whereunto they were ad- 
jacent, did as spiritual and heavenly colo- 
nies by their subjection honour those an- 
cient mother churches out of which they 
grew. And inthe Christian cities them- 
selves, when the mighty increase of believ- 


How far the 
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19 1. 36. C. de Episc. et Cler. [Cod. Just. i. 3. 
de Episc. et Cler. 36. p. 35.ed. Gothofr. 1688. 
Hooker gives almost verbatim the Greek version 
of Photius, Nomocanon, p. 85. ed. Paris. 1620.] 
“Εκάστη πόλις ἴδιον ἐπίσκοπον ἐχέτω" καὶ Kav διὰ θείας 
ἀντιγραφῆς τολμήσῃ τις ἀφελέσθαι πόλιν τοῦ ἰδίου ἐπισ- 
κόπου ἣ τῆς περιοικίδος αὐτῆς ἢ τινὸς ἄλλου δικαίου, 
γυμνοῦται τῶν ὄντων καὶ ἀτιμοῦται. Ἔξηρηται δὲ ἡ 
'Γομέων Σκυθίας πόλις. ‘O γὰρ ἐπίσκοπος αὐτῆς καὶ 
τῶν λοιπῶν προνοεῖ. Kaif Λεοντὸόπολις Ἴσαυριας ὑπὸ 
τὸν ἐπίσκοπὸν ἐστιν ᾿Ισαυροπύλεως. Besides, Cypr. 
Lp. 52. [p. 73. ed. Baluz. al. 55. Ο. 14.] « Cum jam- 
“ pridem per omnes provincias et per urbes singulas 
“ ordinati sunt episcopi.” 

20 «« [hi ecclesiastici ordinis non est consessus, 
“ ot offert et tingit sacerdos qui est ibi solus.” Ter- 
tuli. Exhort. ad Castit. [¢. 7.1 
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ers made it necessary to have them divided ! 
into certain several companies, and over |; 
every of those companies one only pastor 
to be appointed for the ministry of holy 
things ; between the first and the rest after 
it there could not but be a natural inequal- | 
ity, even as between the temple and syna- 
gogues in Jerusalem. The clergy of cities 
were termed urbici *!, to shew a ditlerence 
between them and the clergies of the towns, 
of villages, of castles abroad. And how 
many soever these parishes or congrega- 
tions were in number which did depend on 
any one principal city church, unto the 
bishop of that one church they and their 
several sole presbyters were all subject. 

[3.1 For if so be, as some imagine, ey- 
ery petty congregation or hamlet had had 
his own particular bishop, what sense could 
there be in those words of Jerome *? con- 
cerning castles, villages, and other places 
abroad, which having only presbyters to 
teach them and to minister unto them the 
sacraments, were resorted unto by bishops | 
for the administration of that wherewith 
their presbyters were not licensed to med- 
dle. To note a difference of that one 
church where the bishop hath his seat, and 
the rest which depend upon it, that one 
hath usually been termed cathedral, ac- 
cording to the same sense wherein Igna- 
tius speaking of the Church of Antioch 
termeth it his throne ; and Cyprian making 
mention of Evaristus, who had been bish- 
op and was now deposed, termeth him ca- 
thedre extorrem 33, one that was thrust be- 
side his chair. The church where the bish- 
op is set with his college of presbyters 
about him we call @ see ; the local com- 

ass of his authority we term a diocess. 
Baio a bishop within the compass of his 
own both see and diocess, it hath by right 
of his place evermore appertained to or- 
dain presbyters *4, to make deacons, and 

21 Cypr. Ep. 25. [40. ed. Baluz. p. 53.“ Cum 
« semel placuerit tam nobis quam confessoribus et 
 clericis urbicis, item universis episcopis vel in 
“nostra provincia vel trans mare constitutis,” 
&c.] 

22 Hieron. adyers. Lucifer. [ὃ 9. “ Non quidem 
« abnuo hance ecclesiarum esse consuetudinem, ut 
ἐς ad eos qui longe in minoribus urbibus per pres- 
s byteros et diaconos baptizati sunt, episcopus ad | 
ἐς invocationem Sancti Spiritus manum impositu- 
« rus excurrat.”] 

23 Cypr. Ep. 49. [al. 52. c. 1. “ Didicimus. atque 
ἐς docere et instruere cteros ceepimus, Evaristum | 
‘© deepiscopo, jam nec laicum remansisse, cathedrae | 
τὸ et plebis extorrem, et de ecclesia Christi exsu- | 
« lem.” p. 63. ed. Baluz.] 

4 ['Exacrov ἐπίσκοπον ἐξουσίαν ἔχειν τῆς ἑαυτοῦ 
παροικίας, διοικεῖν Te κατὰ τὴν ἑκάστῳ ἐπιβάλλουσαν | 
εὐλάβειαν καὶ πρόνοιαν ποιεῖσθαι πασης τῆς χῶρας τῆς 
ὑπὸ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ πόλιν, ὡς καὶ χειροτονεῖν πρεσβυτέρους | 
καὶ διακόνους, καὶ μετὰ κρίσεως ἕκαστα διαλαμβάνειν" 
περαιτέρω δὲ μηὐὲν ποάττειν ἐπιχειρεῖν διχὰ τοῦ τῆς! 
μητροπέλεως ἐπισκόπου, μηδὲ αὐτὸν ἄνευ τῆς τῶν λοι- 
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with judgment to dispose of all things of 
weight. The apostle St. Paul had episco- 
pal authority, but so at large that we can- 
not assign unto him any one certain dio- 
cess. His 35 positive orders and constitu- 
tions churches every where did obey. Yea, 
“a charge and a care,” saith he 35, * [have 
“even of all churches.” The walks of 
Titus and Timothy were limited within the 
bounds of a narrow precinct. As for other 
bishops, that which Chrysostom hath con- 
cerning them, if they be evil, could not 
possibly agree unio them, unless their au- 
thority had reached farther than to some 
one only congregation. “The danger be- 
“ing so great as it is, to him that scandal- 
“ izeth one soul, what shall he,” saith Chry- 
sostom 27, speaking of a bishop, “ what 
“ shall he deserve, by whom so many souls, 
“ yea, even whole cities and peoples, men, 
“women, and children, citizens, peasants, 
“ inhabitants, both of his own city, and of 
“ other towns subject unto it, are offended ?” 
A thing so unusual it was for a bishop not 
to have ample jurisdiction, that Theophi- 
jus, patriarch of Alexandria, for making 
ore a bishop of a small town, is noted as a 
proud despiser of the commendable orders 
of the Church with this censure 35: “ Such 
“novelties Theophilus presumed every 
“where to begin, taking upon him, as it 
“had been another Moses.” 

[4.] Whereby is discovered also their 
error, who think that such as in ecclesias- 
tical writings they find termed Chorepisco- 
pos were the same in the country which 
the bishop was in the city: whereas the 
old Chorepiscopi are they that were ap- 
pointed of the bishops to have, as his vice- 
gerent, some oversight of those churches 
abroad, which were subject unto his see 5 
in which churches they had also power to 
make subdeacons, readers, and such like 
petty church officers. With which power 


πῶν γνώμης.) Cone. Antioch. cap. 9. [A. Ὁ. 341. 
t. 1. 597. ed. Harduin.] ‘Axdjrous δὲ ἐπισκόπους 
ὑπὲρ διοίκησιν μὴ ἐπιβαίνειν, ἐπὶ χειροτονίᾳ ἤ τι- 


σιν ἄλλαις οἰκονομίαις ἐκκλησιαστικαῖς. Cone. 
Const. can. 2. [A. Ὁ. 381. t.1. 509.) Tcira γὰρ 
πρότερον διὰ τοὺς ἑδιωγμοὺς ἐγίνετο ἀδιαφόρως. 


Socr. hb. v. cap. 8. 

25 «* As J have ordained in the churches of Ga- 
“ Jatia, the same do ye also.” 1 Cor. xvi 1. 

26 Ὁ Cor. xi. 28. 

27 Chrys.in i. ad Tit. [ef δὲ ὃ μίαν ψυχὴν σκαν- 
darifwv, συμφέρει αὐτῳ ἵνα μῦλος ὄνικος κρεμασθη εἰς 
τὸν τράχηλον αὐτοὺ, καὶ καταποντισθὴ ἐν τῷ πελάγει 
τῆς θαλάσσης. ὃ τὰς rocatras ψυχὰς σκανδαλίζων, πό- 

εἰς ὁλοκλήρους, καὶ δήμους, καὶ μυρίας ψυχὰς, avdpas, 

γυναῖκας, παῖδας, πολίτας, γεωργοὺς, τοὺς ἐν αὐτῃ τῇ 
πόλει, τυὺς ἐν ἑτέραις ταῖς ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνην τὴν πόλιν, τί 
ὑποστήσεται =i] 

23 Pallad. in Vita Chrys. {c. 7. καὶ τὸν μὲν χειροτο- 
vet ἐπίσκοπον, tyxarardgas κωμνυδρίῳ, πόλιν οὐκ ἔχων" 
ἀδεῶς γὰρ καὶ τὰς καινοτομίας εἰργάζετο, ἄλλον ἑαυ- 
τὸν Μωσέα ὀνομάζων. ap. Chrys. ed. Bened. t 
xiii. 22. F.] 


Ch. viii. 5.] Inequality among 
so stinted, they not contenting themselves, 
but adventuring at the length to ordain 
even deacons and presbyters also, as the 
bishop himself did, their presumption here- 
in was controlled and stayed by the ancient 
edict of councils. For example that of An- 
tioch 2°, “It hath seemed good to the holy 
“synod that such in towns and countries 
“as are called Chorepiscopi do know their 
“limits and govern the churches under 
“them, contenting themselves with the 
“charge thereof, and with authority to 
τ make readers, sub-deacons, exorcists, and 
“ to be leaders or guiders of them ; but not 
“to meddle with the ordination either of 
“a presbyter or of a deacon, without the 
“bishop of that city, whereunto the Cho- 
“ repiscopus and his territory also is sub- 
“ject.” The same synod appointed like- 
wise that those Chorepiscopi shall be made 
by none but the bishop of that city under 
which they are. Much might hereunto be 
added, if it were further needful to prove 
that the local compass of a bishop’s au- 
thority and power was never so straitly 
listed, as some men would have the world 
to imagine. 

[5.1 But to go forward ; degrees there 
pre and have heen of old even amongst 
hishops also themselves ; one sort of bish- 
aps being superiors unto presbyters only, 
another sort having preeminence also above 
cishops. It cometh here to be considered 
m what respect inequality of bishops was 
thought at the first a thing expedient for 
the Church, and what odds there hath been 
between them, by how much the power of 
one hath been larger, higher, and greater 
than of another. Touching the causes for 
which it hath been esteemed meet that 
bishops themselves should not every way 
be equals ; they are the same for which 
the wisdom both of God and man hath ev- 
ermore approved it as most requisite, that 
where many governors must of necessity 
concur for the ordering of the same affairs, 
of what nature soever they be, one should 
have some kind of sway or stroke more 
than all the residue. For where number is 
there must be order. or else of force there 
will be confusion. Let there be divers 
agents, of whom each hath his private 
inducements with resolute purpose to follow 


29 Concil. Antioch. can. 10. [τοὺς ἐν ταῖς κώμαις, 
ἣ ταῖς χώραις } τοὺς καλουμένου;, χωρεπισκόπους, εἰ 
καὶ χειροθεσίαν εἶεν ἐπισκόπων εἰληφότες, ἔδοξέ τη 
ἁγία συνόδῳ εἰδέναι τὰ ἑαυτῶν μέτρα, καὶ διοικεῖν τάς 
ὑποκειμένας ἑαυτοῖς ἐκκλησίας. καὶ τὴ τούτων ἀρκεῖσθαι 
Goovridt καὶ κηδεμονίαᾳ, καθιστῶν δὲ ἀναγνώστας, καὶ 
ὑποδιακόνους, καὶ ἐφυρκιστὰς, καὶ τὴ τούτων ἀρκεῖσθαι 
mpoaywyn’ pire πρεσβύτερον. μῆτε διάκονον χειροτονεῖν 
τολμᾶν, diya τοῦ ἐν rr πόλει ἐπισκύπου, ῃ ὑπόκεινται 
αὑτός τε καὶ ἡ χώρα' εἰ dé τολμήσειξ τις παραβῆναι τὰ 
δρισθέντα, καθαιρεῖσθαι αὐτὸν καὶ ἣς μετέχει τιμῆς" 
χωρεπίσκοπον δὲ γίνεσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ τῆς πόλεως, ἡ ὑπό- 


χειται, ἐπισκόπου. t. 1. 591. ed. Harduin. A. D. 341.) 
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\them (as each may have) ; un.ess in this 
case some had preeminence above the rest, 
a chance it were if ever any thing should 
be either begun, proceeded in, or brought 
unto any conclusion by them, deliberations 
and councils would seldom go forward, 
their meetings would always be in danger 
to break up with jars and contradictions. 
In an army a number of captains, all of 
equal power, without some higher to over- 
sway them; what good would they do ? 
In all nations where a number are to draw 
any one way, there must be some one prin- 
cipal mover. 

Let the practice of our very adversaries 
themselves herein be considered ; are the 
presbyters able to determine of church af- 
fairs, unless their pastors do strike the chief- 
est stroke and have power above the rest ? 
Can their pastoral synod do any thing, un- 
less they have some president amongst 
them ? In synods they are forced to give 
one pastor preeminence and _ superiority 
above the rest. But they answer, that he 
who being a pastor according to the order 
of their discipline is for the time some little 
deal mightier than his brethren, doth not 
continue so Jonger than only during the sy- 
nod *°, Which answer serveth not to help 
them out of the briers: for by their prac- 
tice they confirm our principle touching the 
necessity of one man’s preeminence where- 
soever a concurrency of many is required 
unto any one solemn action: this nature 
teacheth, and this they cannot choose but 
acknowledge. As for the change of his 
person to whom they give this preeminence, 
if they think it expedient to make for every 
synod a new superior, there is no law 
of God which bindeth them so to [do]; 
neither any that telletn them that they 
might [not ?] suffer one and the same man 
being made president even to continue so 
during life, and to leave his preeminence 
unto his successors after him, as by the an- 
cient order of the Church, archbishops 
presidents amongst bishops, have used 
to do. 


30(T. C. 1. 85. apud Whitgift. Def. 392. ak 
110. “ If any man will call this a rule or presi- 
« dentship, and him that executeth the office a 
“president or moderator, or a governor, we will 
“ not strive, so that it be with these cautions, that 
“he be not called simply governor or modcrator, 
“ but governor or moderator of that action and for 
“ that time, and subject to the orders that others 
“ be, and to be censured by the company of the 
“ brethren as well as others, if he be judged any 
“ way faulty. And that after that action ended 
“ and mecting dissolved, he sit him down in his 
“ old place, and sct himself in equal estate with 
“ the rest of the ministers. ‘Thirdly. that this gov- 
‘‘ ernment or presidentship, or whatsoever like 
“name you will give it, be not so tied unto that 
“ minister, but that at the next meeting it shall be 
“lawful to take another, if another be thought 
“ meeter.”’] 
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[6.] The ground therefore of their pre- | 
eminence above bishops is the necessity of | 
often concurrency of many bishops about | 
the public atfairs of the Church, as conse- | 
crations of bishops, consultations of remedy 
of general disorders, audience judicial, when 
the actions of any bishop should be called 
in question, or appeals are made from his 
sentence by such as think themselves wrong- 
ed. These and the like affairs usually re- 
quiring that many bishops should orderly 
assemble, begin, and conclude somewhat ; 
it hath seemed in the eyes of reverend anti- 
quity a thing most requisite, that the Church 
should not only have bishops, but even 
amongst bishops some to be in authority 
chiefest 3! 

[7.] Unto which purpose, the very state 
of the whole world, immediately before 
Christianity took place, doth seem by the 
special providence of God to have been 
prepared. For we must know, that the 
countries where the Gospel was first planted, 
were for the most part subject to the Roman 
empire. The Romans’ use was commonly, 
when by war they had subdued foreign na- 
tions, to make them provinces, that is, to 
place over them Roman governors, such as 
might order them according to the laws and 
customs of Rome. And, to the end that 
all things might be the more easily and or- 
derly done, a whole country being divided 
into sundry parts, there was in each part 
some one city, whereinto they about did re- 
sort for justice. Every such part was 
termed a diocess>?. Howbeit, the name 
diocess is sometime so generally taken, that 
it containeth not only more such parts of a 
province, but even more provinces also than 
one; as the diocess of Asia contained 
eight 33, the diocess of Africa seven 55. 
Touching diocesses according unto a strict- 
er sense, whereby they are taken for a part 
of a province, the words of Livy * did plain- 
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ly shew what order the Romans did observe 


in them. For at what time they had 
brought the Macedonians into subjection, 
the Roman governor, by order from the se- 


31 [Of Archbishops, see Admon. ap. Whitg. Def. 
298; Answ. ibid. al. 95—103 ; 'T. C. i. 61. al. 82; 
Def. 297 &c.; T. C. it. 453—514.] 

32 « Sj quid habebis cum aliquo Hellespontio 
“ controversie, ut in illam διοίκησιν rejicias.” Cie. 
Fam. Ep. 53. lib. xiii. The suit which ‘Tully maketh 
was this, that the party in whose behalf he wrote 
to the propretor, might have his causes put over 
to that court which was held in the diocess of 
Hellespont, where the man did abide, and not to 
his trouble be forced to follow them at Ephesus, 
which was the chiefest court in that province. 

33 [Notit. Imp. Orient. per Pancirollum, p. 78. 
ed. 1593. 

34 [According to the Notitia, p. 153, Africa had 
but five provinces: according to Sextus Rufus, 
six; ap. Gruter. Seript. Hist. Rom. p. 1194.] 

35 (Lib. xlv. c. 29.] 
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nate of Rome, gave charge that Macedonia 
should be divided into four regions or dio- 
cesses. “Capita regionum ubi concilia 
ἐς fierent, prime sedis Amphipolim, secundze 
“ 'Thessalonicen, tertiz Pellam, quarte Pe- 
“ Jagoniam fecit. Eo concilia sue cujusque 
“ regionis indici, pecuniam conferri, ibi mag- 
“ istratus creari jussit.” This being before 
the days of the emperors, by their appoint- 
ment Thessalonica was afterwards the 
chiefest 36. and in it the highest governor of 
Macedonia had his seat. Whereupon the 
other three diocesses were in that respect 
inferior unto it, as daughters unto a mocher 
city; for not unto every town of justice was 
that title given, but was peculiar unto those 
cities wherein principal courts were kept. 
Thus in Macedonia the mother city was 
Thessalonica ; in Asia Ephesus *7; in Af- 
rica, Carthage ; for so Justinian in his time 
made it °°. The governors, officers, and in- 
habitants of these mother cities were term- 
ed for difference’ sake metropulites, that is 
to say, mother city men ; than which noth- 
ing could possibly have been devised more 
fit to suit with the nature of that form of 
spiritual regiment under which afterward 
the Church should live. 

Wherefore if the prophet saw cause to- 
acknowledge unto the Lord that the light 
of his gracious providence did shine no 
where more apparently to the eye than in 
preparing the land of Canaan to be [a] re- 
ceptacle for that Church which was of old 33, 
“Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, 
“thou cast out the heathen and planted it, 
“ thou madest room for it, and when it had 
“ taken root it filled the land:? how much 
more ought we to wonder at the handy- 
work of Almighty God, who to settle the 
kingdom of his dear Son did not cast out 
any one people, but directed in such sort 
the politic counsels of them who ruled far 
and wide over all, that they throughout all 
nations, people and countries upon earth, 
should unwittingly prepare the field where- 
in the vine which God did intend, that is to 
say, the Church of his dearly beloved Son 


86 [Theodoret. E. H. ν. 17; Cod. Theodos. xi. 
tit. i. 33.] 

87 Cie. ad. Attic. ib. v. ep. 13. Item, 1. Observ. 

D. de Officio Proconsulis et Legati. [* Imperator 
““noster Antoninus Augustus ad desideria Asia- 
“‘ norum rescripsit, proconsuli necessitate imposi- 
“tam per mare Asiam applicare, καί τῶν μητροπο- 
“ λέων "Egecov, i. 6. inter matrices urbes Ephesum 
“ primam attingere.”’ ap. Gothofred, Corp. Jur. 
Civ. p. 28. ed. 1688.] 
33“ Sancimus ... ut sicut Oriens atque Illyri- 
cum, ita et Africa pretoriana maxima potestate 
specialiter a nostra clementia decoretur. Cujus 
sedem jubemus esse Carthaginem ... et ab ea, 
auxiliante Deo, septem provinci cum suis judi- 
cibus disponantur.” Lib. i. tit. 27. 1.1. seet. 1, 2, 
{Cod. Justinian. p. 100. ed. Gothofr. 1688.] 

39 Psalm Ixxx. 8. 9. 
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was to take root? For unto nothing else 
can we attribute it, saving only unto the 
very incomprehensible force of Divine pro- 
vidence, that the world was in so marvel- 
lous fit sort divided, levelled and Jaid out 
before-hand. Whose work could it be but 
his alone to make such provision for the 
direct implantation of his Church ? 

[8.] Wherefore inequality of Bishops 
being found a thing convenient for the 
Church of God, in such consideration as 
hath been shewed, when it came secondly 
in question which bishops should be higher 
and which lower, it seemed herein not to 
the civil monarch only, but to the most, ex- 
pedient that the dignity and celebrity of 
mother cities should be respected *°. They 
which dream that if civil authority had not 
given such preeminence unto one city more 
than another, there had never grown an in- 
equality amongst bishops, are deceived: 
superiority of one bishop over another 
would be requisite in the Church although 
that civi! distinction were abolished: other 
causes having made it necessary even 
amongst bishops to have some in degree 
higher than the rest, the civil dignity of 
place was considered only as a reason 
wherefore this bishop should be preferred 
before that: which deliberation had been 
likely enough to have raised no small trou- 
ble, but that such was the circumstance of 
place, as being followed in that choice, be- 
sides the manifest conveniency thereof, took 
away all show of partiality, prevented se- 
cret emulations, and gave no man occasion 
to think his person disgraced in that ano- 
ther was preferred before him. 

[9.] Thus we see upon what occasion 
metropolitan bishops became archbishops. 
Now while the whole Christian world ina 
manner still continued under one civil gov- 
ernment, there being oftentimes within 
some one more large territory divers and 
sundry mother churches, the metropolitans 
whereof were arthbishops ; as for order’s 
sake it grew hereupon expedient there 
should be a difference also amongst them, 
so no way seemed in those times more fit 
than to give preeminence unto them whose 
metropolitan sees were of special desert or 
dignity: for which cause these as being 
bishops in the chiefest mother churches 
were termed primates, and at the length 
by way of excellency, patriarchs. For ig- 
norant we are not, how sometimes the title 
of patriarch is generally given to all me- 
tropolitan bishops. 


40 Concil. Antiochen. can. 9. Tots καθ᾽ ἑκάστην 
ἐπαρχίαν ἐπισκόπους εἰδέναι χρὴ τὸν ἐν TH μητροπόλει 
προεστῶτα ἐπίσκοπον καὶ τὴν φροντίδα ἀναδέχεσθαι πά- 
σης τῆς ἐπαρχίας, διὰ τὸ ἐν τη μητροπόλει παντὰ χύθεν 
συντρέχειν πάντας τοὺς τὰ πράγματα ἔχοντας, ὅθεν 
ἔδοξε καὶ ry τιμῃ προηγεῖσθαὶ αὐτόν. [{. 1. 59D. ed. 
Harduin. A. D. 341.1 
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They are mightily therefore to blame 
which are so bold and confident, as to af- 
firm 4! that for the space of above four hun- 
dred and thirty years after Christ, all me- 
tropolitan hishops were in every respect 
equals, till the second council of Constanti- 
nople 4? exalted certain metropolitans above 
the rest. True it is, they were equals as 
touching the exercise of spiritual power 
within their diocesses, when they dealt 
with their own flock. For what is it that 
one of them might do within the compass 
of his own precinct, but another within his 
might do the same? But that there was 
no subordination at all of one of them unto 
another; that when they all or sundry of 
them were to deal in the same causes, 
there was no difference of first and second 
in degree, no distinction of higher and low- 
er in authority acknowledged amongst 
them ; is most untrue. 

The great council of Nice was after our 
Saviour Christ but three hundred twenty- 
four years, and in that council 43. certain 
metropolitans are said even then to have 
had an ancient preeminence and dignity 
above the rest; namely the primate of 
Alexandria, of Rome, and of Antioch. 
41 Vilierius de Statu primitive Ecclesiz. [“ Hee 
“quidem Ecclesia Christiane instituta adusque 
“ eece amplius xxx annos integra atque inviolata 
“ὁ permanserunt ...... At paucis post annis, Con- 
“« stantinopolitanus Episcopus ambitione et cupidi- 
“tate regnandi accensus ausus est preclaram il- 
“lam Ecclesie descriptionem et e@conomiam con- 
‘‘ vellere. Cum enim imperatores sedem imperil 
“sul, senatumque in ea civitate constituissent, ile 
“6 artibus suis perfecit, ut ea ... dignitatem quoque 
“ et potestatem aliquam preter ceteras metropoles 
“eximiam ac perpetuam obtineret. Itaque quod 
« Constantinopolitani primi cap. 2°. constitutum 
“erat, ut Asie, Ponti, et Thracie metropolite, 
“suze quisque province procurationem gererent, 
“©... proximo universali concilio, i. e. Chalcedo- 
“nensi, funditus abrogatum est, et novo more, 
* nullo exemplo constitutum, ut harum omnium 
“ provinciarum metropolitas solus Constantmopo- 
“ς litanus episcopus constitueret : qua lege... ne- 
“ mo non videt ... equabilitatem provinciarum, 
“‘ que ἃ majoribus conservata ac tradita fuerat, 
“ turpissime confusam ac perturbatam.” fol. 143. 
ad calcem Reg. Poli, Def. Ecc]. Unit.; Argento- 
rat. 1555. The tract was written in reality by 
Francois Hotman, the distinguished French protest- 
ant lawyer, and was first printed at Geneva, 1553 : 
Hotman being then Professor of Law at Stras- 
burg. Vid. Gesneri Biblioth. as epitomized by Sim- 
ler, Zurich, 1574. p. 202; et Biogr. Univ. art. Hot- 
man. 

42 (I. 6. the council of Chalcedon, A. Ὁ. 451; 
in its 28th canon cited below.) 

48 [Can. vi. Ta ἀρχαῖα ἔθη κρατείτω, τὰ ἐν Α ἱγύ- 
πτῳ καὶ Λιβύη καὶ ena Gore τὸν ᾿Αλεξανδρε- 
tas ἐπίσκοπον πάντων τούτων ἔχειν τὴν ἐξουσίαν, 
ἐπειδὴ καὶ τῳ ἐν TH Ῥώμῃ ἐπισκόπῳ τοῦτο σύνηθές 
ἐστιν. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αντιύχειαν, και ἐν 
ταῖς ἄλλαις ἐπαρχαις, τὰ πρεσβεῖα σώζεσθαι ταὶς 
ἐκκλησίαις. Conc. Harduin. 1. 325.] 
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Threescore years after this there were | 
synods 44 under the emperor Theodosius ; 
which synod was the first at Constantino- 
ple, whereat one hundred and fifty bishops 
were assembled: at which council it was 
decreed 45 that the bishop of Constantino- 
ple should not only be added unto the for- 
mer primates, but also that his place should 
be second amongst them, the next to the 
bishop of Rome in dignity. ‘The same de- 
cree again renewed concerning Constant- 
nople, and the reason thereof laid open * 
in the council of Chalcedon: at the length 
came that second of Constantinople *, 
whereat were six hundred and thirty bish- 
ops, for a third confirmation thereof. Laws 
imperial there are likewise extant 4° to the 


44 Socr. lib. v. 6. 8. 

45 [Α. Ὁ. 331. Can. ii. Kara rots κανόνας. τὸν 
piv ᾿Αλεξανδρείας ἐπίσκοπον τὰ ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ μόνον 
οἰκονομεῖν" τοὶς δὲ τῆς ἀνατολῆς ἐπισκόπους τὴν ἀνατολὴν 
μόνην διοικεῖν. φυλαττομίνων τῶν ἐν τοῖς κανόσι τοῖς 
κατὰ Νικαίαν πρεσβείων τη ᾿Αντιοχέων ἐκκλησία. 
And Can. iil. Toy μέντοι Κα ὡνσταντινουπόλεως ἐπίοσ- 
κοπον ἔχειν τὰ πρεσβεῖα τῆς τιμῆς μετὰ τὸν τῆς "Βώ- 
pens, ἐπίσκοπον, διὰ τὸ εἶναι αὐτὴν νέαν Ῥώμην. Conc. 
1. 809. } 

46 Can. 28. A. D.451. Τὰ αὑτὰ καὶ ἡμεῖς ὁρίζομεν 
καὶ Ψψηφιζύμεθα περὶ τῶν πρεσβείων τῆς ἁγιωτάτης ἐκ- 
κλησίας Ἱζωνσταντινουπόλεως, νέας “Ῥώμης: καὶ γὰρ τῳ 
θρόνῳ τῆς πρεσβυτέρας Ῥώμης, διὰ τὸ βασιλεύειν τὴν 
πόλιν ἐκείνην, οἱ πατέρες εἰκότως ἀποδεδώκασι τὰ πρεσ- 
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Beta, καὶ τῳ αὐτῳ σκύόπῳ κινουμένοι οἵ ρν θεοφιλέστα- 
τοι ἐπίσκοποι, τὰ ἴσα πρεσβεῖα ἀπένειμαν τῳ τῆς νέας 
“Ῥώμης ἁγιωτάτῳ θρονῳ εὐλόγως κρίναντες, τὴν βασι- 
λείᾳ καὶ συγκλήτῳ τιμηθεῖσαν πόλιν, καὶ τῶν ἴσων ἀπο- 
λαύουσαν πρεσβείων τὴ πρεσβυτέρᾳ βασιλίδι Ῥώμη, 
καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἐκκλησιαστικοῖς ὡς ἐκείνην μεγαλύνεσθαι 
πράγμασιν, δευτέραν per’ ἐκείνην ὑπάρχουσαν. Ibid. 
i. 612.) 

47 Can. 36. [There isan historical oversight 
here. The council meant is that called Quinisex- 
tum, or “in Trullo,’ A. D. 706 ; of which the 36th 
canon appeals to the 630 bishops assembled at 
Chalcedon. 
πατέρων τῶν ἐν τη θεοφυλάκτῳ ταύτῃ Kai βασιλίδι 
πόλει συνελθόντων, καὶ τῶν χλ΄. τῶν ἐν Χαλκήδονι 
συνελθόντων νομοθετηθέντα, ὑρίζομεν, ὥστε τὸν Κων- 
σταντινουπύλεως θρόνον τῶν ἵσων ἀπολαῦειν πρεσβείων 
τοῦ τῆς πρεσβυτέρας Ῥώμης θρόνου, καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἐκκλη- 
σιαστικοῖς ὡς ἐκεῖνον μεγαλύνεσθαι πράγμασι. δεύτερον 


7A ΄ \ ‘ ~ € 4 
VAVEOVMEVIL Ta παρα Των ον ἁγιὼν 


per’ ἐκεῖνον ὑπάρχοντα' pe’ ὃν ὁ τῆς Ἀλεξανδρέων 

μεγαλοπόλεως ἀριθμεῖσθω θρόνος εἶτα ὃ τῆς ᾿Αντιο- 
éov' καὶ μετὰ τοῦτον ὃ τῆς “Ἱεροσολυμιτῶν πύλεως. 
bid. ii. 1676.] 

48 [E. g. of Theodosius ii. xvi. Cod. Theodos. tit. 
ii. 1. 45. A. Ὁ. 421. “ Omni innovatione cessante, 
“ yvetustatem et canones pristinos ecclesiasticos qui 
« nune usque tenuerunt, per omnes IIlyrici provin- 
“ clas servari precipimus: tum, si quid dubietatis 
“‘ emerserit, id oporteat non absque scientia viri 
“ reverendissimi sacrosancte legis antistitis urbis 
«ς Constantinopolitane (que Rome veteris prero- 
“ gativa letatur) conventui sacerdotali sanctoque 
«ς judicio reservari.” t. vi. 89. ed. Gothofred. And 
of Justinian, Novell. cxxxi. c. 1, 2. A. Ὁ. 541. 
“ Sancimus vicem Jegum obtinere sanctas eccle- 
τς siasticas regulas, que a sanctis quatuor conciliis 
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same effect. Herewith the bishop of Con- 
stantinople being overmuch puffed up, not 
only could not endure that see to be in es- 
timation higher, whereunto his own had 
preferment to be the next, but he challeng- 
ed more than ever any Christian bishop in 
the world before either had, or with reason 
could have. What he challenged, and was 
therein as then refused by the bishop of 
Rome, the same the bishop of Rome in 
process of time obtained for himself, and 
having gotten it by bad means, hath both 
upheld and augmented it, and upholdeth it 
by acts and practices much worse. 

[10.] But primates, according to their 
first institution, were all, in relation unto 
archbishops, the same by prerogative 4° 
which archbishops were being compared 
unto bishops. Before the council of Nice, 
albeit there were both metropolitans and 
primates, yet could not this be a means 
forcible enough to procure the peace of the 
Church, but all things were wonderful tu- 
multuous and troublesome, by reason of 
one special practice common unto heretics 
of those times ; which was, that when they 
had been condemned and cast out of the 
Church by the sentence of their own bish- 
ops, they contrary to the ancient received 
orders of the Church, had a custom to wan- 
der up and down, and to insinuate them- 
selves into favour where they were not 
known, imagining themselves to be safe 
enough, and not to be clean cut off from 
the body of the Church, if they could any 


exposite sunt, aut firmate...Ideoque sancimus 
secundum earum definitiones sanctissimum se- 
nioris Rome Papam primum esse omnium sa- 
cerdotum ; beatissimum autem Archiepiscopum 
Constantinopoleos πον Rome secundum ha- 
bere locum post sanctam apostolicam  senioris 
Rome sedem; aliis autem omnibus sedibus pre- 
ponatur.” p. 275. ed. Gothofr. 1688.] 

49 Novell. exxili. 22. [* Sigquis vero sanctissi- 
morum episcoporum ejusdem synodi dubitatio- 
nem aliquam ad invicern habeat, sive pro eccle- 
siastico jure, sive pro aliis quibusdam rebus, prius 
metropolita eorum cum aliis de sua synodo epis- 
copis causam exanimet et judicet ; et si non 
rata habuerit utraque pars ea que judicata sunt, 
tunc beatissimus Patriarcha dicceseos illius inter 
eos audiat, et illa determinet que ecclesiasticis 
canonibus et regulis consonant, nulla parte 
ejus sententiee contradicere valente. Si autem 
et a clero, aut alio quocunque editio contra epis- 
copum fiat propter quamlibet causam ; apud 
sanctissimum ejus metropolitam secundum sa~ 
cras regulas et nostras leges causa judicetur ; et 
siquis judicatis contradixerit, ad beatissimum 
archiepiscopum et patriarcham diceceseos illius 
referatur causa, et ille secundum canones et 
leges huic prebeat finem. Si vero contra metro- 
politam talis aditio fiat ab episcopo aut clero, 
aut alia quacunque persona, diceceseos illius bea- 
tissimus patriarcha simili modo causam judicet.” 
. 259. ed. Gothofr. 1688. A. D.541.] 


Ch. viii. 11.] Puritan Argument 
where find a bishop which was content to 
communicate with them; whereupon en- 
sued, as in that case there needs must, ev- 
ery day quarrels and jars unappeasable 
amongst bishops. ‘The Nicene council for 
redress hereof considered the bounds of 
every archbishop’s ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, what they had been in former times, 
and accordingly appointed unto each grand 
part of the Christian world some one pri- 
mate, from whose judgment no man living 
within his territory might appeal, unless it 
were to a council general of all bishops. 
The drift and purpose of which order was, 
that neither any man oppressed by his own 
particular bishop might be destitute of a 
remedy through appeal unto the more in- 
different sentence of some other ordinary 
judge; nor yet every man be left at such 
iberty as before, to shift himself out of their 
hands for whom it was most meet to have 
the hearing and determining of his cause. 
The evil, for remedy whereof this order 
was taken, annoyed at that present espe- 
cially the church of Alexandria in Egypt, 
where Arianism begun. For which cause 
the state of that church is in the Nicene 
canons concerning this matter mentioned 
betore the rest. The words of their sacred 
edict are these 5°; “ Let those customs re- 
* main in force which have been of old, the 
“customs of Egypt and Libya and Penta- 
“polis; by which customs the bishop of 
* Alexandria hath authority over all these; 
“the rather for that this hath also been the 
“use of the bishop of Rome, yea the same 
“hath been kept in Antioch and in other 
“ provinces.” Now because the custom 
likewise had been that great honour should 
be done to the bishop of Elia or Jerusalem, 
therefore lest their decree concerning the 
primate of Antioch should any whit preju- 
dice the dignity and honour of that see, 
special provision is made®!, that although 
it were inferior in degree, not only unto 
Antioch the chief of the East, but even unto 
Cesara too, yet such preeminence it should 
retain as belonged to a mother city, and 
enjoy whatsoever speciai prerogative or 
privilege it had besides. Let men there- 
fore hereby judge of what continuance this 
order which upholdeth degrees of bishops 
must needs have been, when a general 
council of three hundred and eighteen bish- 
ops living themselves within three hundred 
years after Christ doth reverence the same 
for antiquity’s sake, as a thing which had 


50 Conc. Nic. c. 6. [t. 1. 325. ed. Harduin. vid. 
supr. § 9. note 43.] 

51 Ejusd. Cone. c. 7. [ἐπειδὴ συνήθεια κεκράτηκε 
καὶ παράδοσις ἀρχαΐα, ὦστε τὸν ἐν Αἰλίᾳ ἐπίσκοπον 
τιμᾶσθαι, ἐχέτω τὴν ἀκολουθίαν τῆς τιμῆς, τη μητρο- 
πόλει σωζομένυυ τοῦ οἰκείου ἀξιώματος. It appears 
that Hooker's copy placzd tie comma after μητρο- 
πόλει] 
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been even then of old ubserved in the most 
renowned parts of the Chiristian world 52, 
[11.] Wherefore needless altogether are 
those vain and wanton demands, “ No men- 
“ tion of an archbishop in Theophilus bish- 
“ op of Antioch ὁ None in Ignatius ? None 
“in Clemens of Alexandria ? None in Jus- 
“ tin Martyr, Ireneus, 'Tertullian, Cyprian ? 
‘“ None in all those old historiographers, out 
“of which Eusebius gathereth his story ? 
“ None till the time of the council of Nice, 
“three hundred and twenty years after 
“ Christ§3?” As if the mention which is 
thereof made in that very council, where so 
many bishops acknowledge archiepiscopal 
dignity even then ancient, were not of far 
more weight and value than if every of 
those Fathers had written large discourses 
thereof. But what is it which they will 


| blush at, who dare so confidently set it 


down 54, that in the council of Nice some 
bishops being termed metropolitans, no more 
difference is thereby meant to have been 
between one bishop and another, than is 
shewed between one minister and another, 
when we say such a one isa minister in the 
city of London, and such a one minister in 
the town of Newington? So that to be 
termed ἃ metropolitan bishop did in their 
conceit import no [more] preeminence above 
other bishops, than we mean that a gird- 
ler ὅ5 hath over others of the same trade, if 
we term him which doth inhabit some 
mother city for difference’ sake a metropo- 
litan girdler. 

But the truth is too manifest to be so de- 
luded; a bishop at that time had power in 
his own diocess over all other ministers 
there, and a metropolitan bishop sundry 
preeminences above other bishops, one of 
which preeminences was in the ordination 
of bishops, to have κῦρος τῶν γινομένων, the 
chief power of ordering all things done. 


52 (Vide Saray. de Divers. Ministr. Evang. 

Grad. c. 20.] 
58" What! no mention of him in Theophilus 
bisbop of Antioch? none in Clemens Alexandri- 
“ nus? none in Ignatius? none in Justin Martyr? 
in Irenus, in Tertullian, in Origen, in Cyprian? 
in those old historiographers, out of which Euse- 
bius gathered his story ? Was it for his baseness 
and smallness that he could not be seen amongst 
the bishops, elders, and deacons, being the chief 
and principal of them all? Can the cedar of 
“ Lebanon be hidden amongst the the box-trees ?” 
T. C. lib. i. 92. [al. 70.] 

54 'T. C. lib. i. ubi supra.‘ A metropolitan bish- 
“op was nothing else but a bishop of that place 
** which it pleased the emperor or magistrate to 
‘‘make the chief of the diocess or shire; and as 
* for this name, it makes no more difference be- 
“ tween a bishop and a bishop, than when I say a 
« minister of London and a minister of Newington.” 

55 [“ Girdler, ‘a maker of girdles’ ‘ Talk with 
“ἐς the girdler, or with the milliner” Beaum. and 
“ Fletcher, Honest Man’s Fortune.” Todd’s John- 
son’s Dict.] 
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Which preeminence that council itself doth 
mention 5, as also a greater belonging unto 
the patriarch or primate of Alexandria, ¢on- 
cerning whom it is there likewise said, that 
to him did belong ἐξουσία. authority and pow- 
er over all Egypt, Pentapolis, and Libya : 


within which compass sundry metropolitan | 


sees to have been, there is no man igno- 
rant, which in those antiquities have [hath ?] 
any knowledge. 

[12.] Certain prerogatives there are 
wherein metropolitans excelled other bish- 
ops, certain also wherein primates excelled 
other metropolitans. Archiepiscopal or me- 
tropolitan prerogatives are those mentioned 
in old imperial constitutions, to convocate °° 
the holy bishops under them within the 
compass of their own provinces, when need 
required their meeting together for inquisi- 
tion and redress of public disorders; to 
grant unto bishops under them leave and 
faculty of absence from their own dioces- 
ses 57, when it seemed necessary that they 
should otherwhere converse for some rea- 
sonable while ; to give notice 55 unto bish- 
ops under them of things commanded by 
supreme authority; to have the hearing 55 
and first determining of such causes as any 


56 Conc. Nicen. c. 6. ‘* ΠΙᾺ autem omnino man- 
«ἐς ifestum, quod siquis absque metropolitan: senten- 
“ tia factus sit episcopus hunc magna synodus 
«ς definivit episcopum, esse non oportere.” [καθόλου 
δὲ πρόδηλον ἐκεῖνο, ὅτι εἶτις χωρὶς γνώμης τοῦ 
μητροπολίτου γένοιτο ἐπίσκοπος, τὸν τοίουτον ἡ μὲ- 
γιλὴ σύνοδος ὥρισε μὴ δεῖν εἶναι ἐπίσκοπον͵ Can 
4. [ἐπισκοπὸν προσήκει μάλιστα μὲν ὑπὸ πάντων τῶν 
ἐν τὴ ἐπαρχίᾳ καθίστασθαι" εἰ δὲ δυσχερὲς εἴη τὸ 
τοιοῦτο, ἣ διὰ κατεπείγουσαν ἀνάγκην διὰ μῆκος δόυῦ, 
ἐξ ἅπαντος τρεῖς ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ συναγομένους. συνψήφων 
γινομένων καὶ τῶν ἀπόντων. καὶ συντιθεμένων dia γραμ- 
μάτων, τύτε τὴν χειροτονίαν ποεῖσθαι τὸ δέ κῦρος τῶν 
γινομένων δίοσθαι καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἐπαρχίαν τῳ μητροπο- 
λίτῃ. t. 1. 324. ed. Harduin.] 

56 Novell. exxiii. can. 10. [‘* Ut omnis ecclesi- 
ἐς asticus status et sacre regule diligentur custo- 
“ diantur ; jubemus unumquemque beatum arch- 
“ jepiscopum et patriarcham et metropolitam sanc- 
ἐς tissimos episcopos sub se constitutos in eadem 
“¢ provincia semel aut secundo per singulos annos 
ἐς ad se convocare, et omnes causas subtiliter ex- 
“ aminare, quas episcopi aut clerici aut monachi 
* ad invicem habeant.” p. 255.] 

57 Novell. exxiii. cap. 9. [* Interdicimus Deo 
“ amabilibus episcopis proprias relinquere eccle- 
“ sjas, et ad alias regiones venire. Si vero necessi- 


ἐς tas faciendi hoc contigerit, non aliter, nisi cum | 


“ Jiteris beatissimi Patriarch aut Metropolit, aut 
« ner imperialem videlicet jussionem hoe faciant.” 


ibid.] 
88. Novell. Ixxix. cap. 2. [‘ Imp. Just. Aug. Men- 
“ ne Archiep. Constantinop......Tua celsitudo.... 


« utatur ad Deo amabiles civitatum metropolitanos 
“ (quorum ipse suscepisti ordinationem) proponens 
« propriis literis hane nostram sacram legem. Ve- 
« yum illisub se constitutis episcopis hee nuncient, 
« ut ex paucis literis una continuatio legis ad om- 
* nem perveniat ditionem.” p. 165.] 


59 Novell. exxiii. cap. 22. [vid. supr. ὁ 10. note 49.] | 


Archiepiscopal or Metropolitan Prerogatives. 
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man had against a bishop; to receive the 
appeals of the inferior clergy, in case they 
found themselves overborne by the bishop 
their immediate judge. And lest haply 
it should be imagined that canons ecclesi- 
astical we want to make the selfsame thing 
manifest; in the council of Antioch it was 
thus decreed δ᾽; “'The bishops in every 
“province must know, that he which 15 
“bishop in the mother city hath not only 
“charge of his own parish or diocess, but 
“ even of the whole province also.” Again: 
“Tt hath seemed good that other bishops 
“ without him should do nothing more than’ 
“only that which concerns each one’s pa- 
“rish and the places underneath 11. Fur- 
ther by the selfsame council all councils pro- 
vineial are reckoned void and frustrate ®, 
unless the bishop of the mother city within 
that province where such councils should 
be, were present at them. So that the 
want of his presence, and in canons for 
church government, want of his approbation 
also, did disannul them: not so the want of 
any others. Finally concerning elections 
of bishops, the council of Nice hath this gen- 
eral rule ®, that the chief ordering of all 
things here, is in every province committed 
to the metropolitan. 

[13.] Touching them, who amongst me- 
tropolitans were also primates, and ‘had of 
sundry united provinces the chiefest metro- 
politan see, of such that canon in the coun- 
cil of Carthage was eminent, whereby *4 a 
bishop is forbidden to go beyond seas with- 
out the license of the highest chair within 
the same bishop’s own country; and of 
such which beareth the name of apostolical, 


is that ancient canon likewise, which 


60 Novell. exxiii. cap. 23. [ iconomos autem 
“ et xenodochos, nosocomos, ptochotrophos, et ali- 
κε orum venerabilium locorum gubernatores, et 
“ alios omnes clericos jubemus pro creditis sibi gu- 
“ bernationibus apud proprium episcopum, cul 
* subjacent, conveniri, et rationem sue guberna- 
* tionis facere et exigi...Si vero putaverint se gra- 
τ vari, post repetitionem metropolita causam exam- 
“ inet. Si vero metropolita...debitum exegerit, et 
“ exactus putaverit se gravatum, dicceseos illius 
τς beatissimus patriarcha causam examinet.” p. 259.] 

61 Can. Y. [τοὺς καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἐπαρχίαν ἐπισκόπους 
εἰδέναι χρὴ: τὸν ἐν τὴ μητροπόλει προεστῶτα ἐπίσκοπον 
καὶ τὴν φροντίδα ἀναδέχεσθαι πάσης τῆς ἐπαρχίας .. . 
ὅθεν ἔδοξε... μηδὲν πράττειν περιττὸν τοὺς λοιποὺς 
ἐπισκόπους ἄνευ αὐτοῦ. κατὰ τὸν ἀρχαῖον κρατήσαντα 
τῶν πατέρων ἡμῶν κανύνα. ἢ ταῦτα μόνα, ὅσα τὴ ἑκάσ- 
του ἐπιβάλλει παροικία καὶ ταῖς ὑπ᾽ αὐτὴν χώραις. iL. 
595. ed. Hard.] 

62 Can. 16. [τελείαν δὲ ἐκείνην εἶναι σύνοδον, ἢ 
συμπάρεστι καὶ ὃ τῆς μητροπόλεως. 1: 599. 

63 Can. 4. τὸ κῦρος τῶν γινομένων. [1. 394. 

64 Can. 23. (28. A. Ὁ. 397. 3. Concil. Carthag. 
“ Placuit, ut Episcopi trans mare non proficiscan- 
“ tur nisi consulto prime sedis Episcopo, sive cu- 
“ jusque provinci# primate, ut ab eo preecipue pos- 
“‘sint sumere formatam, sive commendationem.” 
t. i. 964.] 


Ch. ix. 1, 2.] Enemies to Episcopacy. Aerius’ Argument against Bishops. 


chargeth ® the bishops of each nation to 
know him which is first amongst them, and 
to esteem of him as an ead, and to do no 
extraordinary thing but with his leave. 
The chief primates of the Christian world 
were the bishops of Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch. To whom the bishop of Constan- 
tinople being afterwards added, St. Chrys- 
ostom the bishop of that see is in that res- 
pect said © to have had the care and charge 
not only of the city of Constantinople, “ sed 
“etiam totius Thracie, que sex prefecturis 
“est divisa, et Asiz totius, que ab undecim 
“ preesidibus regitur.” ‘The rest of the Kast 
was under Antioch, the South under Alex- 
andria, and the West under Rome. Where- 
as therefore John the bishop of Jerusalem 
being noted of heresy, had written an 
apology for himself unto the bishop of 
Alexandria, named Theophilus; St. Je- 
rome © reproveth his breach of the order 
of the Church herein, saying, “ Tu qui re- 
“ culas queris ecclesiasticas, et Niceni con- 
*cilii canonibus uteris, responde mihi, ad 
“ Alexandrinum episcopum Palestina quid 
“pertinet? Ni fallor, hoc ibi decernitur, ut 
“ Palestine metropolis Cesarea sit, et 
“totius Orientis Antiochia. Aut igitur ad 
“Cesariensem episcopum referre debue- 
“ras; aut si procul expetendum judicium 
“erat, Antiochiam potius literz dirigende.” 
Thus much concerning that Local Compass 
which was anciently set out to bishops; 
within the bounds and limits whereof we 
find that they did accordingly exercise that 
episcopal authority and power which they 
had over the Church of Christ. 

IX. The first whom we read to have 
bent themselves against the superiority of 
bishops were Aerius and his 
followers. Aerius seeking to 
be made a bishop, could not 
brook that Eustathius was 
thereunto preferred before him. 
Whereas therefore he saw 
himself unable to rise to that greatness 
which his ambitious pride did affect, his 
way of revenge was to try what wit being 
sharpened with envy and malice could do 
in raising a new seditious opinion, that the 
superiority which bishops had was a thing 
which they should not have, that a bishop 
might not ordain, and that a bishop ought 
hot any way to be distinguished from a 
presbyter. For so doth St. Augustine 57 


In what re- 
spects episco- 
pal regiment 
hath been gain- 
said of old by 
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65 Can. 34. [33. rods ἐπισκόπους ἑκάστου ἔθνους εἰ- 
δέναι χρὴ τὸν ἐν αὐτοῖς πρῶτον, καὶ ἡγεῖσθαι αὐτὸν 
ὡς κεφαλήν, καὶ μηδὶν τι πράττειν περιττὸν ἄνευ τῆς 
ἐκείνου γνώμης. Conc. Harduin. i. 17.] 

65 Cassiod. in Vita Chrysost. [Hist. Eccles. Tri- 
part. lib. x. c. 4. from Theodoret. H. E. v. 18.] | 

66 Hieron. Ep. 9. [al. lib. contr. Joan. Hieroso- 
lym. § 37. t. ii. 447. ed. Vallarsii.] 

67 Aug. de Her. ad Quodvultdeum. [t. viii. 18. 
Her. 53.) “ Aeriani ab Aerio quodam sunt, qui 
** quum esset presbyter, doluisse fertur, quod epis- 
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deliver the opinion of Aerius: Epiphanius "8 
not so plainly nor so directly, but after a 
more rhetorical sort. “ His speech was 
“rather furious than convenient for man to 
“use: What is,” saith he, “a bishop more 
“than a presbyter? The one doth differ 
“from the other nothing. For their order 
“is one, their honour one, one their dignity. 
“ A bishop imposeth his hands, so doth a 
“presbyter. A bishop baptizeth, the like 
“doth a presbyter. The bishop is a minis- 
“ter of divine service, a presbyter is the 
“same. The bishop sitteth as judge ina 
“throne, even the presbyter sitteth also.” 
A presbyter therefore doing thus far the 
selfsame thing which a bishop did, it was 
by Aerius enforced that they ought not in 
any thing to difler. 

[2.1 Are we to think Aerius had wrong 
in being judged an heretic for holding this 
opinion? Surely if heresy be an error 
falsely fathered upon Scriptures, but indeed 
repugnant to the truth of the Word of God, 
and by the consent of the universal Chureh, 
in the councils, or in her contrary uniform 
practice throughout the whole world, de- 
clared to be such; and the opinion of Aerius 
in this point be a plain error of that nature: 
there is no remedy, but Aerius, so schis- 
matically and stiitly maintaining it, must 
even stand where Epiphanius and Augus- 
tine have placed him. An error repugnant 
unto the truth of the Word of God is held 
by them, whosoever they be, that stand in 
defence of any conclusion drawn erroneous- 
ly out of Seripture, and untruly thereon 
fathered. ‘The opinion of Acrius therefore 
being falsely collected out of Seripture 
must needs be acknowledged an error re- 
pugnant unto the truth of the word of God. 
His opinion was that there ought not to be 
any difference between a bishop and a pres- 
byter. His grounds and reasons for this 
opinion were sentences of Scripture. Under 
pretence of which sentences, whereby it 
seemed that bishops and presbyters at the 
first did not difler, it was concluded by 


“‘copus non potest ordinari; fet in Arianorum 
“‘ heresin lapsus, propria quoque dogmata addi- 
“disse nonnulla, dicens, offerri pro dormientibus 
“non oportere, nee statuta solenniter eclebranda 
“esse jejunia, sed cum quisque volucrit jejunan- 
« dum, ne videatur esse sub lege.] Dicebat etiam 
ἐς presbyterum ab episcopo nulla differentia debere 
“ discerni.” 

63 [Epiphan. Heres. 75. ὁ. 3. ἣν dé αὐτοῦ ὃ λόγος 
μανιώδης μᾶλλον, ἤπερ καταστασέως ἀνθρωπίνης, καὶ, 
φησι, τί ἐστιν ἐπίσκοπος πρὸς πρεσβύτερον : οὐδὲν 
διαλλάττει οὗτος τούτου" μία γὰρ ἔστι τάξις, καὶ μία, 
φησὶ, τιμὴ, καὶ ἕν ἀξίωμα χειροθετεῖ, φησιν, ἐπίσκο- 
πὸς, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὃ πρεσβύτερος" λουτρὸν ὄνδωσιν ὃ ἐπίσ- 
κοπῆς, δηοίως καὶ ὃ πρεσβύτερος" τὴν οἱκοιομίαν τῆς. 
λατρείας ποιεῖ ὃ ἐπίσκοπος, καὶ ὁ πρεσβύτερος ὡσαύτως" 
κἀθέζεται ὁ ἐπίσκοπος ἐπὶ τοῦ θρόνου, καθέζεται καὶ ὃ 


πρεσβύτερος. 
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Aerius that the Church did ill in permitting : 
any difference to be made. 

{3.] The answer which Epiphanius } 
maketh unto some part of the proofs by 
Aerius alleged, was not greatly studied or 
laboured ; for through a contempt of so base 
an error (for this himself did perceive and | 
profess) yieldeth he thereof expressly this 
reason: Men that have wit do evidently see 
that all this is mere foolishness. But how | 
vain and ridiculous soever his opinion 
seemed unto wise men, with it Aerius de- 
ceived many δ ; for which cause somewhat 
was convenient to be said against it. And 
in that very extemporal slightness which 
Kpiphanius there useth 7°, albeit the answer 
made to Aerius be in part but raw 7, yet 
ought not hereby the truth to find any less 
favour than in other eauses it doth, where 
we do not therefore judge heresy to have 
the better, because now and then it allegeth 
that for itself} which defenders of the truth 
do not always so fully answer. Let it there- 
fore suffice, that Aerius did bring nothing 
unanswerable. The weak solutions which 
the one doth give, are to us no prejudice 
against the cause, as long as the other’s 
oppositions are of no greater strength and 
validity. Did not Aerius, trow you, de- 
serve to be esteemed as a new Apollos, 
mighty and powerful in the word, which 
could for maintenance of his cause bring 
forth so plain divine authorities, to prove 
by the Apostles’ own writings that bish- 
ops ought not in any thing to differ from 
other presbyters? For example, where it 
is said ™ that presbyters made Timothy 
bishop, is it not clear that a bishop should 
not differ from a presbyter, by having 
power of ordination? Again, if a bishop 
might by order be distinguished from a 
presbyter, would the Apostle have given as 
he doth 13 unto presbyters the title of bish- 
ops ? These were the invincible demon- 
strations wherewith Aerius did so fiercely 
assault bishops. 


᾿ 89 Ἔν τούτῳ πολλοὺς ἡπάτησε. [Her. 75. ὁ 3.] 

70 (Heer. 75. ὁ 5.] 

71 Asin that he saith, the Apostle doth name 
sometime presbyters and not bishops, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
sometime bishops and not presbyters, Phil. i. 1. be- 
cause all churches had not both, for want of able 
and sufficient men. In such churches therefore 
as had but the one, the Apostle could not mention 
the other. Which answer is nothing to the latter 
place above mentioned: for that the church of 
Philippi should have more bishops than one, and 
want a few able men to be presbyters under the 
regiment of one bishop, how shall we think it 
probable or likely ? 

721 Tim. iv. 14. ‘ With the imposition of the 
“ presbytery’s hand.” Of which presbytery St. 
Paul was chief, 2 Tim.i.6. And I think no man 
will deny that St. Paul had more than a simple 
presbyter’s authority. 

73 Phil. i. 1. “ To all the saints at Philippi, with 
“the bishops and deacons.” For as yet in the 


to Episcopacy. [Boox VII. 

[4.] But the sentence of Aerius perhaps 
was only, that the difference between a 
bishop and a presbyter hath grown by the 
order and custom of the Church, the word 
of God not appointing that any such differ- 
ence should be. Well, let Aerius then find 
the favour to have his sentence so construed ; 
yet his fault in condemning the order of 
the Church, his not submitting himself 
unto that order, the schism which he caused 
in the Church about it, who can excuse ? 
No, the truth is, that these things did even 
necessarily ensue, by force of the very 
opinion which he and his followers did 
hold. His conclusion was, that there ought 
to be no difference between a presbyter and 
a bishop. His proofs, those Scripture sen- 
tences which make mention of bishops and 
presbyters without any such distinction or 
difference. So that if between his conclu- 
sion and the proofs whereby he laboured to 
strengthen the same, there be any show of 
coherence at all, we must of necessity con- 
fess, that when Aerius did plead, There is 
by the Word of God no difference between 
a presbyter and a bishop, his meaning was 
not only that the Word of God itseif ap- 
pointeth not, but that it enforceth on us the 
duty of not appointing nor allowing that 
any such difference should be made. 

X. And of the selfsame mind are the 
enemies of government by bishops, even at 
this present day. They told 
as Aerius did, that if Christ 
and his Apostles were obeyed, 
a bishop should not be per- 
mitted to ordain; that between 
a presbyter and a bishop the πὶ 
word of God alloweth not any 7 
inequality or difference to be made; that 
their order, their authority, their power, 
ought to be one ; that it is but by usurpa- 
tion and corruption that the one sort are 
suffered to have rule of the other, or to be 
any way superior unte them. Which 
opinion having now so many defenders, 
shall never be able while the world dot 
stand to find in some [so many 7], betieving 
antiquity, as much as one which hath giveth 
it countenance, or borne any friendly afec 
tion towards it. 

[2.] Touching these men therefore, whose 
desire is to have all equal, three ways there 
are whereby they usually oppugn the re- 
ceived order of the Church of Christ. First, 
by disgracing the inequality of pastors, a4 
anew and mere human invention, a thing 
which was never drawn out of Scripture, 
where all pastors are found (they say) to 
have one and the same power both of orcer 
and jurisdiction: Secondly by gathering 
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church of Philippi, there was no one which had 
authority besides the Apostles, but their presbyters 
or bishops were all both in title and in power 
equal. 
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together the differences between that power| “ Whereby it appeareth, that Scripture 


which we give to bishops, and that which 
was given them of old in the Church; so 
that albeit even the ancient took more than 
was warrantable, yet so far they swerved 
not as ours have done: Thirdly, by en- 
deavouring to prove, that the Scripture di- 
rectly forbiddeth, and that the judgment of 
the wisest, the holiest, the best in all ages, 
condemneth utterly the inequality which 
we allow. 

XI. That inequality of pastors is a mere 
human invention, a thing not found in the 
word of God, they prove thus: 

i. “ All the places of Scrip- 
“ture where the word Bishop 
“is used or any other derived 
“ of that name, signify an over- 
“ sight in respect of some par- 
“ticular congregation only, 
“and never in regard of pas- 
“tors committed unto his 
“oversight. For which cause the names 
“ of bishops, and presbyters, or pastoral el- 
“ ders, are used indifferently, to signify one 
“ and the selfsame thing. Which so indif- 
“ ferent and common use of these words for 
“ one and the seifsame office, so constantly 
“and perpetually in all places 18, declareth 
“thatthe word Bishop in the Apostles’ wri- 
“ting importeth not a pastor of higher 
“ power and authority over other pastors.” 

ii. “ All pastors are called to their office 
“by the same means of proceeding; the 
“Scripture maketh no difference in the 
“ manner of their trial, election, ordination: 
“which proveth their office and power to 
“be by Scripture all one.” 

iii. “ The Apostles were all of equal pow- 
“er, and all pastors do alike succeed the 
“ Apostles in their ministry and power, the 
“commission and authority whereby they 
“succeed being in Scripture but one and 
“the same that was committed to the Apos- 
“ tiles, without any difference of committing 
“to one pastor more, or to another less 74.” 

iv. “ The power of the censures and keys 
“ of the Church, and of ordaining and or- 
“ dering ministers (in which two points es- 
“ pecially this superiority is challenged,) is 
“not committed to any one pastor of the 
“Church more than to another; but the 
“same is committed as a thing to be car- 
“ ried equally in the guidance of the Church. 
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73 Titus 1.5; 1 Tim. ii. 5; Phil. i. 1; 1 Pet. v. 
1, 2. [Sce this argument urged, ‘I’. C.i. 79. al. 103. 
ii, 515, Comp. Calvin, Instit. iv. 3, 8.] 

τι [Marsilius of Padua, Def. Pacis, pars ii. 6. 
xvi. (vid. infra, § 7. note.) “ Cstendemus, primum, 
*6 Apostolorum neminem ad alios habuisse pra- 
 eminentiam in essentiali dignitate sacerdotali... 
« Ex quibus etiam per necessitatem deducemus, 
“ episcoporum sibi successurum neminem sing'- 
“ Jariter auctortatem scu potestatem aliquam...in 
“ reliquos sibi coepiscopos seu compreshyleros iva- 
“bere.” p. 9341. 
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“ maketh all pastors, not only in the minis- 
“try of the word and sacraments, but also 
“ in all ecclesiastical jurisdiction and author- 
“ity, equal.” 

v. “The council of Nice % doth attribute 
“this difference, not unto any ordination of 
“ God, but to an ancient custom used in for- 
“ mer times, which judgment is also follow- 
“ed afterwards by other councils: Concil. 
“ Antioch. cap. 9 7%.” 

vi. Upon these premises, their summary 
collection and conclusion is, “ That the min- 
“istry of the Gospel and the functions there- 
“ of, ought to be from heaven and of God 
“¢John 1.23 ;) that if they be of God, and 
“from heaven, then are they set down in 
“ the word of God; that if they be not in 
“ the word of God, (as by the premises it doth 
“ appear, they say, that our kind of bishops 
“ are not,) it followeth, they are invented by 
“the brain of men, and are of the earth, and 
“that consequently they can do no good in 
“the Church of Christ, but harm.” 

[3.1 Our answer hereunto is, first, that 
their proofs are unavailable to shew that 
Scripture affordeth no evi- 
dence for the inequality of pas- Answer. 
tors: Secondly, that albeit the 
Scripture did no way insinuate the same to 
be God’s ordinance, and the Apostles to 
have brought it in, albeit the Church were 
acknowledged by all men to have been the 
first beginner thereof a long time after the 
Apostles were gone ; yet is not the authority 
of bishops hereby disannulled, it is not here- 
by proved unfit or unprofitable for the 
Church. 

[3.] First, that the word of God doth ac- 
knowledge no inequality of power amongst 
pastors of the Church, neither doth it ap- 
pear by the signification of this word bishop, 
nor by the indifferent use thereof. 

For concerning signification, first it is 
clearly untrue, that no other thing is there- 
by signified, but only an oversight in respect 
of a particular church and congregation. 
For, | beseech you, of what parish or par- 
ticular congregation was Matthias bishop ὁ 
his office Scripture doth term episcopal 7°: 
which being no other than was common 
unto all the Apostles of Christ, forasmuch 
as in that number there is not any to whom 
the oversight of many pastors did not be- 

τὸ (Can. 6, 7.] 

76 (Vid. supr. ὁ. viii. 12. note 61.] 

77 'T. C. lib. i. p. 62, fal. 83. Whitgift’s Defence, 
303.] “ So that it appearcth that the miuistry of 
“ the Gospel, and the functions thereof ought to 
* be from heaven: from heaven, I say, and heav- 
“ enly, because although it be exceuted by earth! 
“ men, and ministers are chosen also by menlike 
unto themselves, yet heewuse it is done by the 
“ word and institution of God, it may well he ae- 
“counted to eome from heaven and from Gud.” 

73 Acts i. 20. 
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long by force and virtue of that office ; it 
followeth that the very word doth some- 
times even in Scripture signify an oversight, 
such as iacludeth charge over pastors them- 
selves. 

And if we look to the use of the word, 
being applied with reference unto some one 
church, as Ephesus, Philippi, and such like, 
albeit the guides of those churches be inter- 
vhangeably in Scripture termed sometime 
bishops, sometime presbyters, to signify 
men having oversight and charge, without 
relation at all unto other than the Christian 
laity alone; yet this doth not hinder, but 
that Scripture may in some place have 
other names, whereby certain of those pres- 
byters or bishops are noted to have the over- 
sight and charge ol pastors, as out of all 
peradventure they had whom St. John doth 
entitle angels 7. 

[4.1 Secondly, as for those things which 
the Apostle hath set down concerning trial, 
election and ordination of pastors, that he 
maketh no difference in the manner of their 
calling, this also is but a silly argument to 
prove their oflice and their power equal by 
the Scripture. The form of admitting each 
sort uato their offices, needed no particular 
instruction: there was no fear, but that 
such matters of course would easily enough 
be observed. The Apostle therefore touch- 
eth those things wherein judgment, wisdom 
and conscience is required, he carefully ad- 
monisheth of what quality ecclesiastical per- 
sons should be that their dealing might not 
be scandalous in the Church. And foras- 
much as those things are general, we see 
that of deacons there are delivered in a 
manner the self-same precepts which are 
given concerning pastors, so fir as concern- 
eth their trial, election, and ordination. Yet 
who doth hereby collect that Scripture 
maketh deacens and pastors equal ? 

If notwithstanding it be yet demanded. 
“ Wherefore he which teacheth what kind 
“of persous deacons and presbyters should 
“be, hath nothing in particular about the 
“ quality of chief preshyters, whom we call 
“bishops ?” I answer briefly, that there it 
was no fit place for any such discourse to 
be made, inasmuch as the Apostle wrote 
unto Timothy and ‘Titus, who having by 
commission episcopal authority, were to ex- 
ercise the same in ordaining, not bishops 
(the apostles themselves yet living, and re- 
taining that power in their own hands) but 
presbyters, such as the apostles at the first 
did create throughout all churches. Bish- 
ops by restraint (only James at Jerusalem 
excepted) were not yet in being. 

[51] Thirdly, about equality amongst 
the apostles there is by us no controversy 
moved. If in the rooms of the apostles, 
which were of equal authority, all pastors 


79 Rey 1.1. 


, other’s equal. 


called Bishops. [Boox VII. 
do by scripture succeed alike, where shall 
we find a commission in Seripture which 
they speak of, which appointed all to suc- 
ceed in the selfsame equality of power, ex- 
cept that commission which doth authorize 
to preach and baptize should be alleged, 
which maketh nothing to the purpose, for in 
such things all pastors are still equal. We 
must, I fear me, wait very long before any 
other will be shewed. For howsoever the 
Apostles were equals amongst themselves, 
all other pastors were not equals with the 
Apostles, while they lived, neither are they 
any where appointed to be afterward each 
Apostles had, as we know, 
authority over all such as were no Apostles; 
by force of which their authority they might 
both commandand judge. It was for the sin- 
gular good and benefit of those disciples 
whom Christ left behind him, and of the pas- 
tors which were afterwards chosen ; for the 
great good, I say, of all sorts, that the 
Apostles were in power above them. Evye- 
ry day brought forth somewhat wherein 
they saw by experience, how much it stood 
them in stead to be under contro!ment οἵ. 
those superiors and higher governors of 
God’s house. Was it a thing so behoveful 
that pastors should be subject unto pastors 
in the Apostles’ own times ? and is there any 
commandment that this subjection should 
cease with them, and that the pastors of 
the succeeding ages should be all equals ? 
No, no, this strange and absurd conceit 
of equality amongst pastors (the mother of 
schism and of confusion) is but a dream 
newly brought forth, and seen never in the 
Church before. 

[6.] Fourthly, power of censure and or- 
dination appeareth even by Scripture mar- 
vellous probable to have been derived from 
Christ to bis Church, without this surmised 
equality in them to whom he hath commit- 
ted the same. For I would know whether 
Timothy and Titus were commanded by 
St. Paul to do any thing more than Christ 
hath authorized pastors todo? And to the 
one itis Seripture which saith 15. © Againsta 
“presbyter receive ¢how no accusation, sa- 
‘ving under two or three witnesses ;” Serip- 
ture which likewise hath said to the other ®, 
“or this very canse left { chee in Crete, that 
“thow shouldest redress the things that re- 
“main, and shouldest ordain presbyters in 
“every city, as I appointed thee.” In the 
former place the power of censure is spoken 
of, and the power of ordination in the lat- 
ter. Will they say that every pastor there 
was equal to ‘Timothy and Titus in these 
things? If they do, the Apostle himself is 
against it, who saith that of their two very 
persons he had made choice, and appointed 
in those places them, for performance of 
those duties: whereas if the same had be- 


191 Tim. ν. 19. 80 Tit. i 5. 


Ch, ix. 7, 8.] The Nicene Canons 
longed unto others no less than to them, 
and not principally unto them above others, 
it had been fit for the Apostle accordingly 
to have directed his letters concerning these 
things in general unto them all which had 
equal interest in them; evenas it had been 
likewise fit to have written those epistles in 
St. John’s Revelation unto whole ecclesias- 
tical senates, rather than only unto the an- 
gels of each church, had not some one 
been above the rest in authority, to order 
the affairs of the church. Scripture there- 
fore doth most probably make for the ine- 
quality of pastors, even in ail ecclesiastical 
affairs, and by very express mention as well 
in censures as ordinations. 

[7.] Fifthly, In the Nicene council there 
are confirmed certain prerogatives and dig- 
nities belonging unto primates or archbish- 
ops, and of them it is said that the ancient 
custom of the Church had been to give them 
such preeminence, but no syllable whereby 
any man should conjecture that those 
fathers did not honour [did lhonour 71 the 
superiority which bishops had over other 
pastors only upon ancient custom, and not 
as a trae apostolical, heavenly, and divine 
ordinance. 

[8.1 Sixthly, New although we should 
leave the general received persuasion held 
from the first beginning, that the Apostles 
themselves left bishops invested with power 
above other pastors; althougli, I say, we 
should give over this opinion, and embrace 
that other conjecture which so many have 
thought good to fellow *!, and which myself 


8LThey of Walden. “Ἐπ. Syl. Hist. Bohem. [c. 
35. (speaking of Jolin Huss and his partizans in 
the university of Prague ;} “ Proruperunt in blas- 
“phemias, ct cum aliquibus ignavis fortasse ac 
“ yitiosis maledicere possent, in omnes latrare sa- 
“5 cerdotes ceepere; et ab ccelesia Catholica rece- 
« dentes, impiam Vaidensium scetam atque insa- 
“ niam amplexi sunt. Hujus pestiferee et jampri- 
* derma Canma2‘e factionis dogmeta sunt, Romanum 
© prasmleia rcliquis episcopis parem esse ; inter 
« saeerdotes nullum diserimen; presbyterum non 
“ dignitatem sed vite mcritum cfficcre potiorem.” 
p. 141. ap. Dubravium, Rerum Bohem. Scriptores, 
Hanovie, 1602.] Marsilius Defens. Pac. [“ Mar- 
* silii Menandrmi Patavini, Defensor Pacis ad 
“ Imp. Ludovic. iv. adversus usurpatam Rom. Pon- 
« tif. Jurisdict.” cir. A. Ὁ. 1324. Dictio seu Pars 
ii. c. xy. ‘ Post Apostolorum tempora numero 
“ sacerdotum notabiliter aucto, ad scandalum et 
“ schisma evitandum elegerunt saccrdotes unum 
“ ex ipsis, qui alios dirigeret et ordinarct quantum 
« ad ecclesiasticum officinm et servitium exereen- 
« dum, et oblata distribuendum, ac reliqua dispon- 
« endum conyenientior! modo...Hie ex postcrio- 
“ rum consuetudine retinuit sibi soli nomen episco- 
“ pi...Jam dicta electio seu institutio per hominem 
“ οἷς electo nihil amplioris meriti seu sacerdotalis 
“ auctoritatis....... tribuit, sed solum ordinationis 
“ wconomice in domo Dei seu templo potestatem 
“ quandam, alios saceidotes, diaconos, et officiales 
“ reliquos regulandi et ordinandi.” ap. Goldastum, 


not against Prelacy. 165 
did sometimes judge a great deal more 
probable than now I do, merely that after 
the Apostles were deceased, churches did 
agree amongst themselves for preservation 
of peace and order, to make one presbyter 
‘in each city chief over the rest, and to 
translate into him that power by force and 
virtue whereof the Apostles, while they 


Tract. de Monarch. 8S. Rom. Imp. t. iii. p. 240. 
Francof. 1621.} Nicl. [Wicl. ap.] Thom. Wald. e. 
1. lib. it. 6. 60. [quoting Wicl. ‘Trialog. lib. i. α. 10, 
‘for the following sentiment; “ Unum audacter 
“ asscro; quod in primitiva ecclesia ut tempore 
* Pauli suflecerunt duo ordines elericorum, scil. 
*sacerdos atque diaconus. Secundo dico quod in 
“tempore Apostoli idem fuit presbyter ac episco- 
‘pus... Tune enim non fuit inventa distinetio pa- 
“ pe, of cardinahum, patriarcharum, et archiepis- 
coporun, episcoporum, οἱ archidiaconorum, offi- 
“ οἵα αι, et deeanorum, eum ewteris officiariis... 
“ Certum videtur quod superbia Cwsarea hos gra- 
* dus et ordines adinvenit. Si enim fuissent ne- 
* cessaril ecclesia, Christus et cjus Apostoli non 
“ in expressione corum ae detentione officii retiee- 
* yent.” p. 326. Venct. 1571. In the edition of 
Wieliffe, 1525, the passage occurs lib. iv. ce. 15. 
fol. 124.] Calvin. Com. in 1. ad Tit. [v. 7. “ Lo- 
“ cus hic abunde docct, nwlum esse presbyteri et 
“ episcopi discrimen: quia nune secundo nomine 
 promiscue appellat quos prius ‘vocavit presbyte- 
“ros... [fine perspicere licet, quanto plus delatum 
“ hominuin placitis fuerit quam deeebat, quia ab- 
“ ragato Sp. Sancti secrmone, usus hominum arbi- 
trio inductus prevaluit. Mihi quidem non dis- 
 plicet quod statim ab eeclesiw primordiis recep- 
“tum fuit ut singula episcoporum collegia unum 
“aliquem modcratorem habeant: verum nomen 
“ officii quod Deus in commune onmibus dederat 
“in unum solum transferri, reliquis spoliatis, et 
“ injurium est et absurdum. Deinde sie pervertere 
‘ Sp. Sancti lingua, ut nobis ewdem yoces aliter 
“ quam voluciit significent, nimis profane: audacize 
est.” p. 537. ed. Genev. 1600.) Bullinger, De- 
cad. v. Serm. 3. [p. 296. Tigur. 1577. ‘ Non ita 
ΚΕ multis post mortein Apostolorum swculis visa est 
in ecclesia longe alia hicrarchia quam fuerat ab 
initic. Quamvis principia illa videantur tolera- 
‘ biliora fuisse quam sint hodiec istius ordinis om- 
nia...In qualibet urbe et regione prestantissimus 
quisque ceteris praeponebatur. Ejus functio erat 
superintendere presbyteris et universu gregi. 
Non habebat...in coliegas vel presbyteros domi- 
nium, sed sicut consul in senatu partes habet 
interrogandi colligendique suffragia, leges item 
“ae jura tuendi, ac curandi ne subnascantur inter 
“ senatores factiones; ita non aliud in ecclesia 
episcopo officium fuit: per cetera, communia 
habuit cum sacerdotibus. Nisi vero longius 
“« processisset consequentibus temporibus sacerdo- 
“ tum audacia, et episcoporum ambitio, ne verbo 
“ quidem reclamaremus.”] Jucl. Def. Apol. part. 
2. 6. 9. di. 1. [Harding in the course of an argu- 
ment for tradition, had remarked, that “ they 
“ which denied the distinction of a bishop and a 
“ priest were condemned of heresy.” (p. 196.) 
Jewel replies, (p. 202,) « What meant M. Harding 
“here to come in with the difference between 
“priests and bishops? Thinketh he that priests 
“and bishops hold only by tradition? Or is it so 
“horrible an heresy as he maketh it, to say that 
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166 Episcopacy Warrantable, 
were alive, did preserve and uphold order 
in the Church, exercising spiritual jurisdic- 
tion partly by themselves and partly by 
evangelists, because they could not always 
every where themselves be present: this 
order taken by the Church itself (for so let 
us suppose that the Apostles did neither by 
word nor deed appoint it) were notwith- 
standing more warrantable than that it 
should give place and be abrogated, be- 
cause the ministry of the Gospel and the 
functions thereof ought ** to be from heav- 
en. 
[9.1 There came chief priests and elders 
unto our Saviour Christ as he was teaching 


in the temple, and the question which they | 


moved unto him was this 83, “ By what au- 
“thority doest thou these things, and who 
“ gave thee this authority?” Their ques- 
tion he repelled wiin a counter-demand, 
“ The baptism of John, whence was it, from 
“heaven, or of men?” Hereat they paus- 
ed, secretly disputing within themselves, 
* Tf we shall say, From heaven, he will ask, 
“ Wherefore did ye not then believe him ὁ 
“and if we say, Of men, we fear the peo- 


“by the Scriptures of God a bishop and a priest 


are all one? Or knoweth he how far, and unto } 


“ whom he reacheth the name of an heretic?” He 
then proceeds to quote 8S. Chrysostom, S. Jerome, 
&c. and concludes, “ All these and other mo holy 
“ Fathers, together with S. Paul the Apostle, for 
“thus saying, by M. Harding’s advice, must be 
® holden for heretics.” ed. 1609.] Fulk. Answ. to 
the Test. Tit. i. 5. [The Rhemish note on this 
verse is, Though priests or bishops may be nom- 
«ὁ nated and elected by the princes, people, or pa- 
s trons of places,...yet they cannot be ordered and 
“ sonsecrated but by a bishop who was _ himself 
“ rightly ordered or consecrated before, as this Ti- 
“tus was by St. Paul That the ordering of 
« priests or imposition of hands to that purpose be- 
* Jongeth only to bishops ...is plain by the apostolic 
practice set down in the Scriptures, viz. in the 
« Acts and in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus.” 
Fulke’s reply: “ The people had their elections, 
“moderated by the wisdom and gravity of the 
“ ciergy, among whom, for order and seemly gov- 
“ ernment, there was always one principal, to 
* whom by long use of the church the name of 
® bishop or superintendant hath been applied, 
“which room Titus exercised in Crete, Timothy 
«ἴῃ Ephesus, and others in other places. 'There- 
fore although in the Scripture a bishop and an 
* elder is of one authority in preaching of the word 
“ and administration of the sacraments....... yet in 
“ government by ancient use of speech he is only 


“Ὁ called a bishop, which is in the Neuipture called | 


“ προιστά ενος»προεστὼς, OF ἡγούμενος, i. 6. chief in 
“ government, to whom the ordination or conse- 
“ cration by imposition of hands was always prin- 
 cipally committed. Not that imposition of hands 
“ belongeth only to him, for the rest of the elders 
“ that were present at ordination did lay on their 
“ hands, or cise the bishop did lay on his hands in 
“ the name of the rest.” p. 718, 19, ed. 1633.] 

82 John i. 25. [ap. T. C. i. 62. al. 83.] 

89 Matt. xxi. 23, 25, 26. 


were it but so far divine [Book Vii. 
“ ple, for all hold John a prophet.” What 
is it now which hereupon these men wonld 
infer? That all functions ecclesiastical 
ought in such sort to be from heaven, as 
the function of John was 2? No such mat- 
ter here contained. Nay, doth not the con- 
trary rather appear most plainly by that 
which is here set down? For when our 
Saviour doth ask concerning the baptism, 
that is to say the whole spiritual function, 
of John, whether it were “ from heaven, or 
“of men,’ he giveth clear to understand 
that men give authority unto seme, and 
some God himself from heaven doth au- 
thorize. Nor is it said, or in any sort sig- 
nified, that none have Jawfal authority 
which have it not in such manner as John, 
from heaven. Again, when the priests and 
elders were loth to say that John had his 
calling from men, the reason was net be- 
cause they thought that so John should net 
have had any good or lawful calling, but 
because they saw that by this means they 
should somewhat embase the calling of 
John; whom all men knew to have been 
sent from God, according to the manner of 
prophets, by a mere celestial vecation. So 
that out of the evidence here alleged, these 
things we may directly conelude: first that 
whoso doth exercise any kind of function 
in the Church, he cannot lawfully se do ex- 
cept authority be given him; secondly that 
if authority be not given him from men, as 
the authority of teaching was given unto 
Scribes and Pharisees, it must be given him 
from heaven, as authority was given unto 
Christ, Elias, John Baptist, and the proph- 
ets. For these two only ways there are to 
have authority. Buta strange conclusion 
it is, God himself did from heaven author- 
ize John to bear witness of the light, to pre- 
pare a way for the promised Messias, to 
publish the nearness of the kngdom ef 
God, to preach repentance, and to baptize 
(for by this part, which was in the function 
of John most noted, all the rest are togeth- 
er signified), therefore the Church of God 
hath no power upon new occurrences to 
appoint, to ordain an ecclesiastical function, 
as Moses did upon Jethro’s advice devise a 
civil. 

[10.] All things we grant which are in 
the Church ought to beof God. But foras- 
much as they may be two ways accounted 
such, one if they be of his own institution 
and not of ours, another if they be of ours 
and yet with his approbation: this latter 
way there is no impediment but that the 
same thing which is of men may be also 
justly and truly said to be of Ged, the same. 
thing from heaven which is from earth. Of 


‘all good things God himself is author, and 


consequently an approver of them. The 
rule to discern when the actions of men are 
good, when they are such as they ought to 
be, is more ample and large than the law 


Ch. xi. 11. 


which God hath set particular down in his 
holy word; the Scripture is but a part of 
that rule, as hath been heretofore at large 
declared. If therefore all things be of God 
which are well done, and if all things be 
well done which are according to the rule 
of well-doing, and if the rule of well-doing 
de more ample than the Scripture δέ: what 
necessity is there that every thing which is 
of God should be set down in holy Scrip- 
ture ? ‘True it is in things of some one kind, 
true it is that what we are now of necessi- 
ty for ever bound to believe or observe in 
the special mysteries of salvation, Scripture 
must needs give notice of it unto the world; 
yet true it cannot be, touching all things 
that are of God. Sufficient it is for the 
proof of lawfulness in any thing done, if we 
ean shew that God approveth it. And of 
his approbation the evidence is sufficient, if 
either himself have by revelation in his 
word warranted it, or we by some discourse 
of reason find it good of itself, and unre- 
pugnant unto any of his revealed laws and 
ordinances. Wherefore injurious we are 
unto God, the author and giver of human 
capacity, judgment, and wit, when because 
οἵ some things wherein he precisely forbid- 
deth men to use their own inventions, we 
take occasion to disauthorize and disgrace 
the works which he doth produce by the 
hand either of nature or of grace in them. 
We offer contumely even unto him, when 
we scornfully reject what we list, without 
any ether exception than this, “The brain 
“of man hath devised it.” Whether we 
look into the Church or commonweal, as 
well in the one as in the other, both the or- 
dination of officers, and the very institution 
of their offices may he truly derived from 
God and approved of him, although they 
be not always of him in such sort as those 
things are which are in Scripture. Doth 
not the Apostle term the law of nature 85, 
even as the evangelist doth the law of 
Scripture 85, δικαίωμα τοῦ Θεοῦ, Gods own 
righteous ordinance? The law of nature 
then being his law, that must needs be of 
him which it hath directed men unto. Great 
odds I grant there is between things devis- 
ed by men, although agreeable with the 
law of nature, and things in Scripture set 
down by the finger of the Hoiy Ghost. 
Howbeit the dignity of these is no hinder- 
ance, but that those be also reverently ac- 
counted of in their place. 

[11.1 Thus much they very well saw, 
who although not living themselves under 
this kind of church polity, yet being through 
some experience more moderate, grave and 
circumspect in their judgment, have given 
hereof their sounder and better advised sen- 
tence. “That which the holy Fathers,” 


84 Lib. i. [6. 14.] 83 Rom. i. 32. 
86 Luke i. 6. 


as is the Institution of Civil Government. 
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| saith Zanchius §7, “have by common con- 


“ sent without contradiction of Scripture re- 


ceived, for my part I neither will nor dare 
with good conscience disallow. And what 
more certain than that the ordering of 
ecclesiastical persons, one in authority 
above another, was received into the 
church by the common consent of the 
Christian world? What am I that 1 
should take upon me to control the whole 
‘“ Church of Christ in that which is so well 
‘known to have been lawfully, religiously, 
and to notable purpose instituted ?” 
Calvin making mention*®® even of pri- 
mates that have authority above bishops: 
“ Tt was,” saith he, “the institution of the an- 
“ cient Church, to the end that the bishops 
“ might by this bond of concord continue 
“the faster linked amongst themselves.” 
And lest any man shouid think that as well 
he might allow the papacy itself, to prevent 
this he addeth, “ Aliud est moderatum ge- 
“rere et honorem, quam totum terrarum 
“ orbem immenso imperio complectl.” 
These things standing as they do, we 
may conclude, that albeit the offices which 
bishops execute had been committed unto 
them only by the Church, and that the su- 
periority which they have over other pas- 
tors were not first by Christ himself given 
to the Apostles, and from them descended 
to others, but afterwards in such censider- 
ation brought in and agreed upon as is pre- 


87 Confess. 169. [Fides mea nititur cum primis 
“et simpliciter verbo Dei, deinde nonnihil etiam 
“‘ communi totius veteris Catholice ecclesiz con- 
ἐς sensu, si ille cum sacris literis non pugnet: credo 
enim que a piis Patribus in nomine Domini con- 
gregatis, communi omnium consensu, citra ullam 
sacrarum literarum contradictionem definita et 
recepta fuerunt, ea etiam (quanquam hand ejus- 
dem cum sacris literis authoritatis) a Sp. Sancto 
esse. Hine fit ut que sint ejusmodi, ea ego impro- 
“ bare nec yelim nec audcam bona conscientia. 
Quid autem certius ex historils, ex concillis, et ex 
omnium Patrum scriptis, quam illos ministrorum 
ordines, de quibus diximus, communi totius Reip. 
Christiane consensu in ecclesia constitutos re- 
ceptosque fuisse ? Quis autem ego sum, qui quod 
tota ecclesia upprobavit improbem? Sed neque 
omnes nostri temporis doeti viri improbare 81.181 
sunt, quippe qui norunt et licuisse hee ecclesia, 
et ex pietate atque ad optimos fines pro electorum 
edificatione ea omnia fuisse perfecta et ordina- 
“ta.” Quoted also by Bishop Cooper, Adm. 82, 
83; by Saravia, De Divers. Min. Grad. c. 23 5 by 
Bancroft, Survey, &c. p. 108 ; and by Bnidges, 
Def. of Goy. established, &c. p. 424. It was Zan- 
chius’ deliberate opinion, in answer to an excep- 
tion which Beza had taken to a clause in his (Zar- 
chius’) draught of a Confession for the Reformed 
Churches. } 

88 Epist. {ad Reg. Polon. p.] 190. [ Vetus qui- 
«dem ecclesia patriarchias instituit, et singulis 
etiam provineiis quosdam attribuit primatus, ut 
“ hoe concordie vinculo melius inter se devinct 
“ὁ manerent episcopi.” ed. Gen. 1617.] 
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tended ; yet could not this be a just or law- | 


ful exception against it. 
XII. But they will say, “ There was no 
necessity of instituting bishops ; the Church 


“might have stood well 
Their argu- ( = | ithout tl “th 
ments to enough without them; they 
prove there “are as those superfluous 


was no neces- 
sity of institut- 


“ things, which neither while 
ing Bishopsin “ they continue do good, nor 
the Church. = dg harm when they are re- 
“moved, because there is not any pro- 
“fitable use whereunto they should 
“serve. For first, in the primitive Church 
“ their pastors were all equal, the bishops 
“of those days were the very same which 
“ pastors of parish churches at this day are 
“with us, no one at commandment or con- 
“ trolment by any other’s authority amongst 
“them. The Church therefore may stand 
“and flourish without bishops. If they be 
“ necessary, wherefore were they not soon- 
“ er instituted 7 

“ A cain, if any such thing were needful for 
“the Church, Christ would have set it down 
“in Scripture, as he did all kind of officers 
“ needful for Jewish regiment. He which 
“ prescribed unto the Jews so particularly 
“ the least thing pertinent unto their temple, 
“ would not have left so weighty offices un- 
“ determined of in Scripture, but that he 
“knew the Church could never have any 
“ profitable use of them.” 

“ Furthermore, it is the judgment of Cy- 
ἐξ prian 83. that equity requireth every man’s 
“ cause to be heard, where the fault he is 
“charged with was committed: and the 
reason he allegeth is, forasmuch as there 
“ they may have both accusers and witness- 
“es in their cause. Sith therefore every 
“ man’s cause is meetest to be handled at 
“ home by the judges of his own parish, to 
“ what purpose serveth their device, which 
“ have appointed bishops unto whom such 
“ causes may be brought, and archbishops 
“to whom they may be also from thence 
* removed ?” 

XUI. What things have necessary use 
in the Church, they of all others are the 
The fore-alleg. Most unfit to judge, who bend 
ed arguments themselves purposely against 
answered. whatsoever the Church useth, 
except it please themselves to give it the 
grace and countenance of their favourable 
approbation; which they willingly do not 
yield unto any part of church polity, in the 
forehead whereof there is not the mark of 
that new-devised stamp. But howsoever 
men like or dislike, whether they judge 
things necessary or needless in the house 


89 Ep. 3. lib. i. [al. 59. c. 10. Cum statutum sit 
“ ab omnibus nobis et equum sit pariter ac justun 
“ut uniuscujusque causa illic audiatur ubi est 
* crimen admissum,...oportet... agere illic causam 


Three Arguments to prove Episcopacy needless. 
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of God, a conscience they should have, 
touching that which they boldly affirm or 
deny. 

[2.] (1.) “In the primitive Church no 
“bishops, no pastors having power over 
“other pastors, but all equals, every man 
“ supreme commander and ruler within the 
“kingdom of his own congregation or 
“parish? The bishops that are spoken of 
“in the time of the primitive Church, all 
“such as parsons or rectors of parishes are 
“with us?” If thus it have been in the 
prime of the Church, the question is, how 
far they will have that prime to extend ? 
and where the latter spring of this new 
supposed disorder to begin? That primi- 
tive Church, wherein they hold that amongst 
the fathers all which had pastoral charge 
were equal, they must of necessity so far 
enlarge as to contain some hundred of 
years, because for proof hereof they allege 
boldly and confidently St. Cyprian, who 
suffered martyrdom about two hundred and 
threescore years after our blessed Lord’s 
incarnation. A bishop, they say, such as 
Cyprian doth speak of, had, only a church 
or congregation, such as the ministers and 
pastors with us, which are appointed unto 
several towns. Every bishop mn Cyprian’s 
time was pastor of one only congregation, 
assembled in one piace to be taught of one 
man Ὁ, 

A thing impertinent, although it were 
true. For the question is about personal in- 
equality amongst governors of the Church. 
Now to shew there was no such thing in 
the Church at such time as Cyprian lived, 
what bring they forth? Forsooth that 
bishops had then but a small cireuit of 
place for the exercise of their authority. 
Be it supposed, that no one bishop had 
more than one only town to govern, one 
only congregation to rule: doth it by Cy- 
prian appear, that in any such town or con- 
gregation being under the care and charge 
of some one bishop, there were not besides 
that one bishop others also ministers of the 
word and sacraments, yet subject to the 
power of the same bishop? If this appear 
not, how can Cyprian be alleged for a wit- 
ness that in those times there were no bish- 
ops which did differ from other ministers, 
as being above them in degree of ecclesi- 
astical power ? 

But a gross and a palpable untruth it is, 
that “bishops with Cyprian were as minis- 
“ters are with us in parish churches ; and 
“that each of them did guide some parish 


99 The bishop which Cyprian speaketh of, is 
“ nothing else but such as we call pastor, or as the 
“ common name with us is, parson, and his church 
‘‘ whereof he is bishop is neither diocess nor pro- 
“ vince, but a congregation which met together m 


« ...ubi et accusatores habere et testes...possint.” | “‘ one place, and to be taught of one man.” 'T.C. 


p- 86. ed. Baluz.] 


lib. i. p. 99, 100. [76. ap. Whitg. Def. 360.] 


Ch. xiii. 3.] 


“without any other pastors under him.” 
St. Cyprian’s own person may serve for a 
manifest disprocf hereof. Pontius being 
deacon under Cyprian noteth that his ad- 
mirable virtues caused him to be bishop 
with the soonest ®, which advancement 
therefore himself endeavoured for a while 
to avoid. It seemed in his own eyes too 
soon for him to take the title of so great 
honour, in regard whereof a bishop is term- 
ed Pontifex, Sacerdos, Aitistes Dei. Yet 
such was his quality, that whereas others 
did hardly perform that duty whereunto 
the discipline of their order °*, together with 
the religion of the oath they took at their 
entrance into the office, even constrained 
them; him the chair did not make but re- 
ceive such a one as behoved that a bishop 
should be. But soon after followed that 
proscription, whereby being driven into ex- 
ile, and continuing in that estate for the 
space of some two years, he ceased not by 
letters to deal with his clergy, and to direct 
them about the public affairs of the Church. 
They unto whom those epistles were writ- 
ten 53. he commonly entitleth the presbyters 
and deacons of that Church. If any man 
doubt whether those presbyters of Carth- 
age were ministers of the word and sacra- 
ments or no, let him consider but that one 
only place of Cyprian, where he giveth 
them his careful advice, how to deal with 
circumspection in the perilous times of the 
Church, that neither they which were for 
the truth’s sake imprisoned might want 
those ghostly comforts which they ought 
to have, nor the Church by ministering the 
same unto them incur unnecessary danger 
and peril. In which epistle it doth express- 
ly appear, that the presbyters of whom he 
speaketh did offer, that is to say, administer 


91 [ἐς Judicio Dei ac plebis favore, ad officium 
« Sacerdowi et Episcopatus gradum adhue neophy- 
“tus, et ut putabatur, novellus electus est...Hu- 
κε ΤΠ ΠΟΥ ille secessit, antiquioribus cedens, et in- 
“ dignum se titulo tanti honoris existimans.” Pont. 
Vit. S. Cypr. §.5. p. exxxvii. ed. Baluz.] 

92 [Tbid. §.6. exxxviil. “ Viderint pictatis antis- 
“ tites, seu quos ad officium boni operis instruxit ip- 
“sius ordinis disciplina, seu quos sacramenti 
“ religio communis ad obsequium exhibende re- 
“ ligionis aretavit. Cyprianum de suo talem ac- 
“ὁ cepit cathedra, non fecit.”] 

93 « Etsi fratres pro diiectione sua cupidi sunt ad 
 conveniendum et visitandum confessores bonos, 
* quos illustravit jam gloriosis initiis divina digna- 
* tio, tamen caute hoc, et non glomeratim nec per 
* multitudinem simul junctam, puto esse facien- 
“ dum; ne ex hoc ipso invidia concitetur, et intro- 
“ὁ eundi aditus denegetur, et cum insatiabiles mul- 
© tum [totum] volumus, totum perdamus: consu- 
“lite ergo et providete ut cum temperamento hoc 
“agi tutius possit; ita ut presbyteri quoque, qui 
*¢ illic apud confessores offerunt, singuli cum sin- 
** gulis diaconis per vices alternent, quia et muta- 
“tio personarum, et vicissitudo convenientium 
“ὁ minuit invidiam.” Ep. 5. [4. p. 9. ed. Baluz.] 
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the Eucharist; and that many there were 
of them in the church of Carthage, so as 
they might have every day change for per- 
formance of that duty. Nor will any man 
of sound judgment I think deny, that Cy- 
prian was in authority and power above 
the clergy of that church, above those pres- 
byters unto whom he gave direction. It is 
apparently therefore untrue, that in Cypri- 
an’s time ministers of the word and sacra- 
ments were all equal, and that no one of 
them had either title more excellent than 
the rest, or authority and government over 
the rest. Cyprian being bishop of Carth- 
age was clearly superior unto all other min- 
isters there: yea Cyprian was by reason 
of the dignity of his see an archbishop, and 
so consequently superior unto bishops. 

[3.] Bishops we say there have been al- 
ways, even as long as the Church of Christ 
itself hath been. The Apostles who plant- 
ed it, did themselves rule as bishops over 
it; neither could they so well have kept 
things in order during their own times, but 
that episcopal authority was given them 
from above, to exercise far and wide over 
all other guides and pastors of God’s 
Church. The Church indeed for a time 
continued without bishops by restraint, ev- 
ery where established in Christian cities. 
But shall we thereby conclude that the 
Church hath no use of them, that without 
them it may stand and flourish? No, the 
cause wherefore they were so soon univer- 
sally appointed was, for that it plainly ap- 
peared that without them the Church could 
not have continued long. It was by the 
special providence of God no doubt so dis= 
posed, that the evil whereof this did serve 
for remedy might first be felt, and so the 
reverend authority of bishops be made by 
so much the more effectual, when our gen- 
eral experience had taught men what it 
was for churches to want them. Good 
laws are never esteemed so good, nor ac- 
knowledged so necessary, as when prece- 
dent crimes are as seeds out of which they 
grow. Episcopal authority was even ina 
manner sanctified unto the Church of Christ 
by that little better [hitter 7] experience 
which it first had of the pestilent evil of 
schisms. Again, when this very thing was 
proposed as a remedy, yet a more suspi- 
cious and fearful acceptance it must needs 
have found, if the selfsame provident wis- 
dom of Almighty God had not also given 
beforehand sufficient trial thereof in the re- 
giment of Jerusalem, a mother church, 
which having received the same order even 
at the first, was by it most peaceably gov- 
erned, when other churches without it had 
trouble. So that by all means the neces- 
sary use of episcopal government is con- 
firmed, yea strengthened it is and ratified, 
even by the not establishment thereof in all 
churches every where at the first. 
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[417 (2.) When they further dispute %, | 


“That if auy such thing were needful, 
« Christ would in Scripture have set down 


“ particular statutes and laws, appointing | 


“ that bishops should be made, and prescrib- 
“ing in what order, even as the law doth 
“for all kind of officers which were neced- 
“ful in the Jewish regiment ;” might nota 
man that would bend his wit to maintain 
the fury of the Petrobrusian heretics °, in 
pulling down oratories, use the selfsame ar- 
gument with as much countenance of rea- 
son? “Ifit were needful that we should 
“assemble ourselves in churches, would 
“that God which taught the Jews so ex- 
“actly the frame of their sumptuous tem- 
“ ple, leave us no particular instructions in 
“ writing, no not so much as which way to 
“lay any one stone?” Surely such kinds 
of argumentation doth not so strengthen the 
sinews of their cause, as weaken the credit 


of their judgment which are led therewith. ; 


[5.1 (8.) And whereas thirdly, in dis- 
proof [of] that use which episcopal autnor- 
ity hath in judgment of spiritual causes, 
they bring forth the verdict cf Cyprian who 
saith 35. that “ equity requireth every man’s 
“ cause to be heard, where the fault he was 
“ charged with was committed, forasmuch 
“as there they may have both accusers 
“ and witnesses in the cause ;” this argu- 
ment grounding itself on principles no less 
true in civil than in ecclesiastical causes, 
unless it be qualified with some exceptions 
or limitations, overturneth the highest tri- 
banal seats both in Church and common- 
wealth ; it taketh utterly away all appeals; 
it secretly condemreth even the blessed 
Apostie himself *’, as having transgressed 


the law of equity, by his appeal from the | 
| them. 


court of Judea unto those higher which 
were in Rome. The generality of such 
kind of axioms deceiveth, unless it be con- 
strued with such cautions as the matter 
whereunto they are appliable doth require. 
An usual and ordinary transportation of 
causes out of Africa into Italy, out of one 
kingdom into another, as discontented per- 
sons list, which was the thing that Cyprian 
disalloweth, may be unequal and unmeet; 
and yet not therefore a thing unnecessary to 
have the courts erected in higher places, and 


94 [As T. C. does, in zeply to a paper of Jewel’s, 
ap. Whitg. Def. 428.] 

% [About A. D. 1147. vid. Pet. Cluniacens. 
Epist. ap. Bib]. Patr. Colon. t. xii. pars 2. p. 2:16. 
H. “ Tempiorum yel ecclesiarum fabricam ‘eri 
“ non debere, factas insuper subru! oportere, icc 


* esse necessaria Christianis sacra loea ad oran- | 


** dum, quoniam seque in taberna et in ecclesia, in 
“foro et in templo, ante altare vel ante stabu- 
“Jum invocatus Deus audit, et eos qui merentur 
“exaudit.” Fleury, E. H. lxix. 24. t. xiv. 600.) 


% Cypr. lib. i. Ep. 3. [al. 59. c, 10. vid. supr. c. | heaviest adversaries would devise it. 


| 
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|“ diremitque.” 


[Boox VII. 


judgment committed unto greater persons, to 


/whom the meaner may bring their causes 


either by way Οὐ appeal or otherwise, to be 
determined according to the order of justice ; 
which hath been always observed every 
where in civil states, and is no less requisite 
also for the state of the Church of God. 
The reasons which teach it to be expedient 
for the one, will shew it to be for the other 
at leastwise not unnecessary. 

Inequality of pastors is an ordinance both 
divine and profitable: their exceptions 
against it in these two respects we have 
shewed to be altogether causeless, unrea- 
sonable, and unjust. 

XIV. The next thing which they upbraid 
us with, is the difference between that ine- 
quality of pastors which hath 
been of old, and which now is. 
For at length they grant, that 
“the superiority of bishops and 
“of archbishops is somewhat 
“ancient but no such kind of 
“superiority as ours have.” 
By the laws of our discipline a 
bishop may ordain without 
asking the people’s consent, a 
bishop may excommunicate 
and release alone, a bishop 
may imprison, a bishop may bear civil 
office in the realm, a bishop may be a 
counsellor of state; these things ancient 
bishops neither did nor might do. Be 
it granted that ordinarily neither in elec- 
tions nor deprivations, neither in excommu- 
nicating nor in releasing the excommuni- 
cate, in none of the weighty affairs of gov- 
erament, bishops of old were wont to do 
any thing without consultation with their 
clergy and consent of the people under 
Be it granted that the same bishops 
did neither touch any man with corporal 
punishment, nor meddle with secular affairs 
und offices, the whole clergy of God being 
then tied by the strict and severe canons of 
the Church to use no other than ghostly 
power, to attend no other business than 
heavenly. 'Tarquinius was in the Roman 
commonwealth deservedly hated, of whose 
unorderly proceedings the history * speak- 
eth thus: “ Hic regum primus traditum a 
“ prioribus morem de omnibus senatum 
“consulendi solvit ; domesticis consiliis 
“ rempub, administravit; bellum, pacem, 
“ feedera, societates, per seipsum, cum qui- 
“ bus voluit, injussu populi ac senatus, fect 
Against bishops the iike is 
objected, “ That they are invaders of other 
“men’s rights, and by intolerable usurpa- 
tion take upon them to do that alone, 
wherein ancient laws have appointed that 
others, not they only, should bear sway.’ 
[3.1 Let the case of bishops be put, no 
in such sort as it is, but even as their very 


Sup- 
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that power 
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¥ Liv. lib. i. [c. 49.] 


Ch. xiv. 3—5.]_ Episcopal Power such as the Church might add. 


pose that bishops ai the first had encroached 
upon the Church; that by sleights and 
cunning practices they had appropriated 
ecclesiastical, as Augustus did imperial 
power ; that they had taken the advantage 
of men’s inclinable affections, which did not 
suffer them for revenue’s sake to be sus- 


pected of ambition; that in the meanwhile | 


their usurpation had gone forward by cer- 
tain easy and unsensible degrees; that 
being not discerned in the growth, when it 
was thus far grown as we now see it hath 
proceeded, the world at length perceiving 
there was just cause of complaint, but no 
lace of remedy lefi, had assented unto it 
y a general secret agreement to bear it 
now as a helpless evil; all this supposed for 
certain and true, yet surely a thing of this 
nature, as for the superior to do that alone 
unto which of right the consent of some 
other inferiors should have been required 
by them; though it had an indirect en- 
trance’ at the first, must needs through con- 
tinuance of so many ages as this hath stood 
be made now a thing more natural to the 
Church, than that it should be oppressed 
with the mention of contrary orders worn 
go many ages since quite and clean out of ure. 
[3.1 But with bishops the case is other- 
wise; for in doing that by themselves 
which others together with them have been 
accustomed to do, they do not any thing 
put that whereunto they have been upon 
just occasions authorized by orderly means. 
All things natural have in them naturally 
more or less the power of providing for 
their own safety: and as each particular 
man hath this power, so every politic so- 
ciety of men must needs have the same, 
that thereby the whole may provide for the 
good of all parts therein. For other benefit 
we have not any by sorting ourselves into 
politic societies, saving only that by this 
mean each part hath that relief which the 
virtue of the whole is able to yield it. The 
Church therefore being a politic society or 
body, cannot possibly want the power of 
providing for itself; and the chiefest part 
of that power consisteth in the authority of 
making laws. Now forasmuch as corpora- 
tions are perpetual, the laws of the ancienter 
Church cannot choose but bind the latter, 
while they are in force. But we must note 
withal, that because the body of the Church 
continueth the same, it hath the same au- 
thority still, and may abrogate old laws, or 
make new, as need sliall require. Where- 
fore vainly are the ancient canons and con- 
stitutions objected as laws, when once they 
are either let secretly to die by disusage, or 
are openly abrogated by contrary laws. 
[4.1 The ancient 57 had cause to do no 
otherwise than they did; and yet so strictly 


— 


ning. 
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they judged not themselves in conscience 
bound to observe those orders, but that in 
sundry cases they easily dispensed there- 
with, which I suppose they would never 
have done, had they esteemed them as 
things whereunto everlasting, immutable, 
and undispensable observation did belong. 
The bishop usually promoted none which 
were not first allowed as fit, by conference 
had with the rest of his clergy and with the 
people: notwithstanding, in the case of 
Aurelius 58, St. Cyprian did otherwise. In 
matters of deliberation and counsel, for dis- 
posing of that which belongeth generally 
to the whole body of the Chureh, or which 
being more particular, is nevertheless of so 
great consequence, that it needeth the force 
of many judgments conferred; in such 
things the common saying must necessarily 
take place, “ An eye cannot see that which 
“eyes 68 33.) As for clerical ordinations, 
there are no such reasons alleged against 
the order which is, but that it may be es- 
teemed as good in every respect as that 
which hath been; and in some censidera- 
tions better; at leastwise (which is suffi- 
cient to our purpose) it may be held in the 
Church of Christ without transgressing any 
law, either ancient or late, divine or human, 
which we ought to observe and keep. 

[5.] The form of making ecclesiastical 
officers hath sundry parts, neither are they 
all of equal moment. 

When Deacons having not been before 
in the Church of Christ. the Apostles saw 
it needful to have such ordained, they first 
assemble the multitude, and shew them 
how needful it is that deacons be made: 
secondly, they name unto them what num- 
ber they judge convenient, what quality the 
men must be of, and to the people they 
commit the care of finding such out: third- 
ly, the people hereunto assenting, make 
their choice of Stephen and the rest; those 
chosen men they bring and present befere 
the Aposties: howbeit, all this doth not 
endue them with any ecclesiastical power. 
But when so much was done, the Apostles 
finding no cause to take exception, did with 
prayer and imposition of hands make them 

98 [Ep. xxxili. p. 46. ed. Baluz. * Presbyteris et 
« diaconibus et universe plebi salutem. In ordi- 
ἐς nationibus clericis, fratres clarissimi, selemus 
« yos ante consulere, et mores ac merita singulo- 
«rum communi consilio ponderare. Sed expectan- 
‘da non sunt testimonia humana cum precedunt 
« divina suifragia. Aurelius frater noster, illustris 
« adolescens, a Domino jam probatus et Deo carus 
« _.. bis confessus et bis confessionis sua victoria 
“ gloriosus, &c.... Merebatur talis cleriew ordina- 
“ tionis ulteriores gradus et. incrementa majora... 
* Sed interim placuit ut ab officio lectoris in- 
“ὁ cipiat.”] ἢ 

99 {* Plus vident oculi quam oculus.” vid. 


97 [Not “ ancients :” comp. b. v. Ix. 1. begin- Erasm. Collog. Opp. t. i. p. 824. ed. Clerici Lugd. 


Batt. 1703.] 
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deacons. This was it which gave them 
their very being; all other things besides 
were only preparations unto this. 

[0.1] Touching the form of making Pres- 
byters, although it be not wholly of purpose 
any where set down in the Apostles’ 
writings, yet sundry speeches there are 
which insinuate the chiefest things that be- 
long unto that action: as when Paul and 
Barnabas are said * to have fasted, prayed, 
and made presbyters: when ‘Timothy is 
willed to “lay hands suddenly on no man!,” 
for fear of participating with other men’s 


sins. For this cause the order of the primi- | 


tive Church was, between choice and ordi- 
nation to have some space for such proba- 
tion and trial as the Apostle doth mention 
in deacons*, saying, “Let them first be 
“proved, and then minister, if so be they 
“be found blameless.” 

Alexander Severus? beholding in his 
time how careful the Church of Christ was, 
especially for this point; how after the 
choice of their pastors they used to publish 
the names of the parties chosen, and not to 
give them the final act of approbation till 
they saw whether any let or impediment 
would be alleged ; he gave commandment 
that the like should also be done in his own 
imperial elections, adding this as a reason 
wherefore he so required, namely, “ For 
“that both Christians and Jews being so 


“wary about the ordination of their priests, | 


“it seemed very unequal for him not to be 
“in like sort circumspect, to whom he com- 
“mitted the government of provinces, con- 
“taining power over men’s both estates and 
“lives.” This the canon itself doth provide 
for, requiring before ordination scrutiny 4; 


39 Acts xiv. 23. 
Me Whim. ν. 99: 
2{1 Tim. ui. 10.] 


The People’s Voice in Ordination of Deacons and Presbyters. [Book Vil. 


| “Let them diligently be examined three 
“ days together before the Sabbath, and on 
“the Sabbath let them be presented unto 
“the bishop.” And even this in ellect also 
is the very use of the church of England, 
at all solemn ordaining of ministers ; and if 
all ordaining were solemn, I must confess 
it were much the better. ἡ 

[7.] The pretended disorder of the church 
of England is, that bishops ordain them to 
whose election the people give ne vuices, 
and so the bishops make them alone; that 
is to say, they give ordination without 
popular election going before, which ancient 
bishops neither did nor might do. Now in 
very truth, if the multitede have hereunto 
a right, which right can never be translated 
from them for any cause, then is there no 
remedy but we must yield, that unto the 
lawful making of ministers the voice of the 
people is required; and that according to 
the adverse party’s assertion5, such as 
| make ministers without asking the people’s 
consent, do but exercise a certain tyranny. 

At the first erection of the commonwealth 
of Rome, the people (ae so it was then 
fittest) determined of all affairs: afterwards 
this growing troublesome, their senators 
did that for them which themselves before 
had done: in the end all came to one man’s 
hands, and the emperor alone was instead 
of many senators. 

In these things the experience of time 
may breed both civil and ecclesiastical 
change from that which hath been before 
received, neither do latter things always 
violently exclude former, but the one grow- 
ing less convenient than it hath been, giveth 
place to that which is now become more. 
‘That which was fit for the people them- 
selves to do at the first, might afterwards 
; be more convenient for them to do by some 

other: which other is not thereby proved a 


3 Lamprid. in Alex. Sever. [p. 130. B. ed. Sal-) tyrant, because he alone doth that which a 


mas. Paris. 1620. Ubi aliquos voluisset vel rec- 
ἐς tores provinciis dare, vel priepositos facere, vel 
‘* procuratores, i. e. rationales, ordinare nomina 
“eorum proponebat, hortans populum ut siquis 
“ quid haberet criminis, probaret manifestis rebus ; 
“ si non probasset subiret panam capitis: dicebat- 
“ que, grave esse, quum id Christiani et Judeei 
ἐς facerent in predicandis sacerdotibus qui ordinan- 
- di sunt, non fieri in proyinciarum rectoribus, qui- 
“ bus et fortune hominum committerentur et ca- 
“ pita.”] 

4 Dec. Quando Epis. sect. Igitur. [pars 1. dis- 
tinct. 24. p. 114. Lugd. 1572. from the council 
« of Nantes, of uncertain date. “ Episcopus quan- 
« do ordinationem facere disponit, omnes qui ad 
τς sacrum ministerium accedere volunt, feria quarta 
“ ante ipsam ordinationem evocandi sunt ad civi- 
“ tatem, una cum archipresbyteris qui eos reprie- 
“ sentare debent. Et tune episcopus e latere suo 
« dirigere debet sacerdotes et alios prudentes viros, 
* onaros legis divine, et exercitatos in ecclesias- 
“ ticis sanctionibus, qui ordinandorum vitam, ge- 
« aus, patriam, wtatem, institutionem, locum ubi 
“ educati sunt, si-sint_bene literati, si in lege Do- 


multitude were wont to do, unless by vio- 
lence he take that authority upon him, 
against the order of law, and without any 
public appointment; as with us if any did, 


mini instructi, diligenter investigent. Ante om- 
nia, si fidem catholicam firmiter teneant, et ver- 
bis simplicibus asserere queant. Ipsi autem, 
quibus hoc committitur, cavere debent, ne aut 
favoris gratia, aut cujuscunque muneris cupidi- 
tate allecti, a vero devient, ut indignum et minus 
idoneum ad sacros gradus suscipiendos episcopi 
manibus applicent. Quod si fecerint ; et ile qui 
indigne accessit ab altari removebitur, et illi qui 
donum Sp. sancti vendere conati sunt, coram 
Deo jam condemnati ecclesiastica dignitate 
carebunt. Igitur per tres continuos dies diligen- 
“tur examinentur ; et sic sabbato, qui probati in- 
“venti sunt, episcopo representeutur.’ Concil. 
Harduin. vi. pars i. 459.] 

5 Eccl. Discipl. p. 34. [or p. 22. Cartwright’s 
Translation, 1617.] 
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Ch. xiv. 8, 9.] 


it should 
him so to 

[8.1 This answer (I hope) will seem to 
be so much the more reasonable, in that 
themselves, who stand against us, have fur- 
nished us therewith. For whereas against 
the making of ministers by bishops alone, 
their use hath been to object, what sway 
the people did bear when Stephen and the 
rest were ordained deacons ; they begin to 
espy how their own platform swerveth not 
a little from that example wherewith they 
control the practice of others. For touch- 
ing the form of the people’s concurrence in 
that action, they observe it not; no, they 
plainly profess that they are not in this 

oint bound to be followers of the Apostles. 

he Apostles ordained whom the people 
had first chosen. They hold that their ec- 
clesiastical senate ought both to choose, 
and also to ordain. Do not themselves 
then take away that which the Apostles 
gave the people, namely, the privilege of 
choosing ecclesiastical officers ? They do. 
But behold in what sort they answer it. 
“ By the sixth and the fourteenth of the 
“* Acts ®” (say they) “ it doth appear that 
“the people had the chiefest power of 
“choosing. Howbeit that, as unto me it 
*seemeth, was done upon special cause 
* which doth not so much concernus, neither 
“ought it to be drawn unto the ordinary 
“and perpetual form of governing the 
“ Church. For as in establishing common- 
“weals, not only if they be popular, but 
“even being such as are ordered by the 
“ power of a few the chiefest, or as by 
“ the sole authority of one, till the same be 
“ established, the whole sway is in the 
“ people’s hands, who voluntarily appoint 
“those magistrates by whose authority 
“ they may be governed ; so that afterward 
“ not the multitude itself, but those magis- 
“ trates which are chosen by the multitude, 
“ have the ordering of public affairs: after 
“ the selfsame manner it fared in establish- 
“ing also the Church: when there was not 
“as yet any placed over the people, all 
“ authority was in them all; but when they 
“ all had chosen certain to whom the regi- 
“ment of the Church was committed, this 
“ power is not now any longer in the hands 
“of the whole multitude, but wholly in 
“theirs who are appointed guides of the 
« Church. Besides, in the choice of dea- 
“ cons, there was also another special cause 
“ wherefore the whole Church at that time 
“ should choose them. For inasmuch as 
“ the Grecians murmured against the He- 
“ brews, and complained that in the daily 
“ distribution which was made for relief of 
“ the poor, they were not indifferently res- 
“pected, nor such regard had of their 


4 suppose) not long be safe for 
0. 


- 6 Eccl. Discipl. fol. 41. [or p. 27 of Cartwright’s 
version. } 
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“ widows as was meet; this made it neces- 
“sary that they all should have to deal in 
“ the choice of those unto whom that care 
“was afterwards to be committed, to the 
“end that all occasions of jealousies and 
“complaints might be removed. Where- 
“fore that which was done by the people 
“ for certain causes, before the Church was 
“ fully settled, may not be drawn out and 
“applied unto a constant and perpetual 
“form of ordering the Church.” 

[9.] Let them cast the discipline of the 
church of England into the same scales 
where they weigh their own, let them give 
us the same measure which here they take, 
and our strifes shall soon be brought to a 
quiet end. When they urge the Apostles 
as precedents ; when they condemn us of 
tyranny, because we do not in making min- 
isters the same which the Apostles did ; 
when they plead, “That with us one alone 
“ doth ordain, and that our ordinations are 
“ without the people’s knowledge, contrary 
“to that example which the blessed Apos- 
“tles gave :” we do not request at their 
hands allowance as much as of one word 
we speak in our own defence, if that which 
we speak be of our own ; but that which 
themselves speak, they must be contented 
to listen unto. 'To exempt themselves from 
being over far pressed with the Apostles’ 
example, they can answer, “ That which 
“was done by the people once upon special 
“ causes, when the Church was not yet es- 
“ tablished, is not to be made a rule for the 
“constant and continual ordering of the 
“ Church.” In defence of their own elec- 
tion, although they do not therein depend 
on the people so much as the Apostles in 
the choice of deacons, they think it a very 
sufficient apology, that there were special 
considerations why deacons at that time 
should be chosen by the whole Church, but 
not so now. In excuse of dissimilitudes 
between their own and the Apostles’ disci- 
pline, they are contented to use this answer, 
“ That many things were done in the Apos- 
“tles’ times, before the settling of the 
“ Church, which afterward the Church was 
“ not tied to observe.” For countenance of 
their own proceedings, wherein their gov- 
ernors do more than the Apostles, and their 
people less than under the Apostles the 
first Churches are found to have done, at the 
making of ecclesiastical officers, they deem 
it a marvellous reasonable kind of pleading 
to some [say 7] “ That even as in common- 
“ weals, when the multitude have once cho- 
“sen many or one to rule over them, the 
“‘ right which was at the first in the whole 
“ body of the people is now derived into 
“ those many or that one which is so cho- 
“ sen ; and that this being done, it is not the 
“ whole multitude, to whom the administra- 
“ tion of such public affairs any longer ap- 


“ pertaineth, but that which they did, their 


. 
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“ rulers may now do lawfully without them : 
after the selfsame manner it standeth with 
“ the Church also.” 

How easy and plain might we make our 
defence, how clearly and allowable even un- 
to them, if we could but obtain οἵ them to 
admit the same things consonant unto equl- 
ty in our mouths, which they require to be 
so taken from their own! If that which is 
truth, being uttered in maintenance of Scot- 
land and Geneva, do not cease to be truth 
when the church of England once allegeth 
it, this great crime of tyranny wherewith 
we are charged hath a plain and an easy 
defence. 

[10.] “ Yea, but we do not at all ask the 
“ people’s approbation, which they do’, 
“ whereby they shew themselves more in- 
“ different and more free from taking away 
“the people’s right.” Indeed, when their 
lay elders have chosen whom they think 
good, the people’s consent thereunto is ask- 
ed, and if they give their approbation, the 
thing standeth warranted for sound and 
good. But if not, is the former choice over- 
thrown? No, but the people is to yield to 
reason ; and if they which have made the 
choice, do so like the people’s reason, as to 
reverse their own deed at the hearing of it, 
then a new election to be made®; other- 
wise the former to stand, notwithstanding 
the people’s negative and dislike. What is 
this else but to deal with the people, as 
those nurses do with infants, whose mouths 
they besmear with the backside of the spoon, 
as though they had fed them, when they 
themselves devour the food? They ery in 
the ears of the people, that all men’s consent 
should be had unto that which concerns all ; 
they make the people believe we wrong 
them, and deprive them of their right in 
making ministers, whereas with us the peo- 
ple have commonly far more sway and 
force than with them. For inasmuch as 
there are but two main things observed in 


7 (Ecele. Discipl. transl. by T. C. p. 28. “I 
«would not that the judgment of the rest of the 
« Church should be contemned and neglected, or 
“ that the council or elders of the Church should 
“of their own authority set one over the Church 
“ whom they list against the church’s will, but 
“that the elders going before the people also fol- 
« low, and having heard and understood their sen- 
“ tence and’ decree, may either by some outward 
“token or else by their silence allow it if it be 
“to be liked of, or gainsay it if it be not just and 
© upright.”] 

8 Eccles. Discipl. p. 41. [Ibid. “ And not only 
* gainsay it, but 2f yust cause of their disliking may 
“ be brought, make it altogether void and of none 
* effect, until at the last a meet one may be cho- 
“sen by the authority and voices of the elders, 
“and allowed of by the consent and approbation 
“ of the rest of the Church. So that herein there 
“js no cause to complain that by the bringing in 
“of the rule of a few the majesty of the whole 
* church is diminished.”] 


Whether Episcopal Ordination may be dispensed with ; 
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every ecclesiastical function, Power to ex- 
ercise the duty itself, and some charge of 
People whereon to exercise the same; the 
former of these is received at the hands of 
the whole visible catholic Church. For it 
is not any one particular multitude that can 
give power, the force whereof may reach 
far Αἰ wide indefinitely, as the power of 
order doth, which whoso hath once receiv- 
ed, there is no action which belongeth there- 
unto but he may exercise effectually the 
same in any part of the world without iter- 
ated ordination. They whom the whole 
Church hath from the beginning used as 
her agents in conferring this power, are not 
either one or more of the laity, and therefore 
it hath not been heard of that ever any 
such were allowed to ordain ministers ; on- 
ly persons ecclesiastical, and they, in place 
of calling, superiors both unto deacons and 
unto presbyters ; only such persons ecclesi- 
astical have been authorized to ordain both, 
and to give them the power of order, in the 
name of the whole Church. Such were the 
Apostles, such was Timothy, such was Ti- 
tus, such are bishops. Not that there is be- 
tween these no difference, but that they all 
agree in preeminence of place above both 
presbyters and deacons, whom they other- 
wise might not ordain 3. 

[11.] Now whereas hereupon some do 
infer, that no ordination can stand but only 
such as is made by bishops, which have had 
their ordination likewise by other bishops 
before them, till we come to the very Apos- 
tles of Christ themselves ; in which respect 
it was demanded of Beza at Poissie 19. “By 
“what authority he could administer the 
“holy sacraments, being not thereunto or- 
“dained by any other than Calvin, or by 
“such as to whom the power of ordination 
“did not belong, according to the ancient 
“ orders and customs of the Church; sith 
“ Calvin and they who joined with him in 
“ that action were no bishops :” and Atha- 
nasius maintaineth the fact of Macarius a 


9 « Neque enim fas erat aut licebat, ut inferior 
“ ordinaret majorem.” Comment. 4. Ambros. tribu- 
untur, in 1 Tim. 3. [§ 7.] 

10 [A. D. 1561. Thuanus, lib. 28. t. ii. p. 45. Gen. 
1620. “ Claudius Espenceus, vir doctus et pacis 
“ecclesie studiosus, a Lotaringo loqui jussus, 
“postquam preefatus est expetivisse jam a multo 
“tempore ut colloquendi copia fieret, et interea 
“ semper a suppliciis, quibus ob religionem miseri 
“ homines antea afficiebantur abhorruisse ; demi- 
“rari se subinde sepius dixit, qua auctoritate Pro- 
“ testantes et a quo vocati et institutiad ministe- 
“rium essent: et cum neminem citarent, a quo 
** manus impositionem suscepissent, quomodo Jegi- 
“ timi pastores censeri possent: nam manifestum 
“ esse, vocatione ordinaria minime institutos ; cum 
“ autem ad extraordinariam miraculis opus sit, nec 
“ea ipsi edant, necessario sequi, nec secundum 
“ ordinem nec extra ordinem eos in domum Dei 
“ ingressos 6556. ἱ - 


Ch. xiv. 12.] 


resbyter '!, which overthrew the holy ta- 
ble whereat one Ischyras would have min- 
istered the blessed Sacrament, having not 
been consecrated thereunto by laying on of 
some bishop’s hands 13, according to the ec- 
clesiastical canons; as also E,piphanius in- 
veigheth sharply against divers for doing 
the like, when they had not episcopal ordi- 
nation: to this we answer, that there may 
be sometimes very just and sufficient reason 
to allow ordination made without a bishop. 

The whole Church visible being the true 
original subject of all power, it hath not or- 
dinarily allowed any other than bishops 
alone to ordain: howbeit, as the ordinary 
course is ordinarily in all things to be ob- 
served, so it may be in some cases not un- 
necessary that we decline from the ordina- 
ry ways. 

Men may be extraordinarily, yet allowa- 
bly, two ways admitted unto spiritual func- 
tions in the Church. One is, whien God him- 
seif doth of himself raise up any, whose la- 
bour he useth without requiring that men 
should authorize them; but then he doth rat- 
ify their calling by manifest signs and tokens 
himself from heaven: and thuseven such as 
believed not our Saviour’s teaching, did 
yet acknowledge him a lawful teacher sent 
from God: “Thou art a teacher sent from 
“ God, otherwise none could do those things 
“ which thou doest!%.” Luther did but rea- 
sonably '* therefore, in declaring that the 
senate of Mulheuse should do well to ask 
of Munser, from whence he received power 
to teach, who it was that had called him; 
and if his answer were that God had given 
him his charge, then to require at his hands 
some evident sign thereof for men’s satis- 
faction: because so God is wont, when he 
himself is the author of any extraordinary 
calling. 


MfApel. con. Arian. c. 12. sqq. t. i. 134. ed. 
Bened. [16θεν ovy πρεσβύτερος Ἰσχύρας ; τίνος κα- 
ταστύηαντος, ἄρα Kod ot0ov; τοῦτο γὰρ λοιπόν. ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅτι ἸΚόλλουθος πρεσβύτερος ὧν ἐτελεύτησε, καὶ πᾶσα 
χεὶρ αὐτοῦ γέγονεν ἄκυρος. καὶ πώντες οἱ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
κατασταθέντες ἐν τῳ σ χίσματι λαικοὶ γεγόμασι, καὶ ov- 
τως συνάγονται. δῆλον, καὶ οὐδενὶ καθέστηκεν ἀμφίβο- 
ov’ πῶς οὖν ἰδιώτης ἄνθρωπος, καὶ οἴκισκον οἰκῶν 
ἰδιωτικὸν, ποτήριον ἔχειν μυστικὸν πιστευθείη ἢ 

12 'Επισκοπῆς χειροθεσίαν. 

13 John iii. 2. 

14 [Sleidan. Comment. v. p. 58. Argent. 1556. 
“ Cum ejectus e Saxonia finibus...... Muncerus ob- 
“ erraret, ac rumor increbuisset eum cogitare Mul- 

_husium, Lutherus ... datis ad senatum literis, 
“ graviter monet, ne recipiat ... recte facturum 
“ senatum, si roget ex illo, quis docendi munus 
“ jpsi commiserit, quis evocayit? et si Deum nom- 
* inet authorem, tum jubeant hane suam vocatio- 
“nem aliquo evidenti signo comprobare, quod si 
“ representare non possit, ut tum repudietur: hoc 
“ enim esse Deo proprium ct familiare, quoties for- 
“ mulam consuetam et rationem ordinariam velit 
“ jmmutari, ut tum voluntatem suam aliquo signo 
« declaret.”] 


and in what two Cases if ever. 
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Another extraordinary kind of vocation 
is, when the exigence of necessity doth con- 
strain to leave the usual ways of the Church, 
which otherwise we would willingly keep: 
where the Church must needs have some 
ordained, and neither hath nor can have 
possibly a bishop to ordain ; in case of such 
necessity, the ordinary institution of God 
hath given oftentimes, and may give, place. 
And therefore we are not simply without 
exception to urge a lineal descent of power 
from the Apostles by continued succession 
of bishops in every effectual ordination. 
These cases of inevitable necessity except- 
ed, none may ordain but only bishops: by 
the imposition of their hands it is, that the 
Church giveth power of order, both unto 
presbyters and deacons. 

[12.] Now when that power so received 
is once to have any certain subject where- 
on it may work, and whereunto it is to be 
tied, here cometh in the people’s consent, and 
not before. The power of order 1 may law- 
fully receive, without asking leave of any 
multitude; but that power I cannot exercise 
upon any one certain people utterly against 
their wills; neither is there in the Church 
of England any man, by order of law, pos- 
sessed with pastoral charge over any par- 
ish, but the people in effect do choose him 
thereunto. For albeit they choose not by 
giving every man personally his particular 
voice, yet can they not say that they have 
their pastors violently obtruded upon them, 
masmuach as their ancient and original in- 
terest therein hath been by orderly means 
derived into the patron who chooseth for 
them. And if any man be desirous to know 
how patrons came to have such interest, we 


| are to consider, that at the first erection of 


churches, it seemed but reasonable in, the 


eyes of the whole Christian world to pass 


that right to them and their successors, on 
whose soil and at whose charge the same 
were founded 15. This all men gladly and 
willingly did, both in honour of so great 
piety, and for encouragement of many oth- 
ers unto the like, who peradventure else 
would have been as slow to erect churches 
or to endow them, as we are forward both 
to spoil them and to pull them down. 

It is no true assertion therefore in such 
sort as the pretended reformers mean it 15, 
“That all ministers of God’s word ought 


15 [See b. V. ec. Ixxx. ὃ 11.] 

16 [1 Adm. p. 2. ed. 1617. “ Then election was 
“made by the elders with the common consent of 
“ the whole Church: now every one picketh out 
“ for himself some notable good benefice, he obtain- 
“ eth the next advowson, by money or by favour, 
“and so thinketh himself to be sufficiently chosen, 
“ Then, the congregation had authority to call min- 
‘‘isters ; instead thereof now they run, they ride, 
“ and by unlawful suit and buying prevent other 
“suitors also. Then no minister placed in any 
“congregation but by the consent of the people: 
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“to be made by consent of many, that is 
“to say, by the people’s suffrages; that an- 
“cient bishops neither did nor might ordain 
“ otherwise ; and that ours do herein usurp 
“a far greater power than was, or than 
“Jawfully could have been granted unto 
“ bishops which were of old.” 

[13.] Furthermore as touching spiritual 
jurisdiction, our bishops, they say, do that 
which of all things is most intolerable, and 
which the ancient never did. “ Our bish- 
“ ops excommunicate and release alone", 
“ whereas the censures of the Church neith- 
“er ought, nor were wont to be adminis- 
“ tered otherwise than by consent of many.” 
Their meaning here, when they speak of 
many 15, is not as before it was; when they 
hold that ministers should be made with 
consent of many, they understand by many, 
the multitude, or common people; but in 
requiring that many should evermore join 
with the bishop in the administration of 
church censures, they mean by many, 
a few lay-elders chosen out of the rest of 
the people to that purpose. This they say 
is ratified by ancient councils 13, by ancient 
bishops 2° this was practised. And the rea- 


“ now that authority is given into the hands of the 
‘ bishop alone.” Whitg. Answ. 42; T. C. i. 28, 
al. 43, &c.; Def. 154, &c. ; T. C. 11.194, &c.] 

17 [1 Adm. ap. Whitg. Def. 662. ‘‘ Then it was 
“ said, ‘Tell the Church; now it is_ spoken, 
* ¢Complain to my lord’s grace, primate and me- 
ἐς tropolitan of all England, or to his inferior my 
© Jord bishop of the diocese ; if not to him, shew 
τς the chancellor or official or commissary.” Answ. 

‘es “In that place of Matthew, as all learned 
‘ interpreters both old and new do determine, the 
‘A Church signifieth such as have authority in the 
« Shurch.” T. C. i. 146, al. 183, &c.; Def. 662— 
671, T. Ὁ. iii. 77—88.] 

18 (XT. C. 1. 147. al. 184. “ It must needs be the 
“ meating of our Saviour Christ that the excom- 
“ munigation should be by many and not by one ; 
“and by the Church and not by the minister of 
“ the Church alone.” Ibid. 183. “ That the charge 
ἐς of excommunication belongeth not unto one, to 
ἐς the minister, but chiefly to the eldership and pas- 
ἐς tor, it appeareth by that which the authors of 
* the Admonition allege out of St. Matthew, xviil. 
“17; which place I have proved before to be ne- 
“ cessarily understanded of the elders of the 
« Church.”] 

19 Concil. Carthag. iv. c. 23. [Α. Ὁ. 398. “Οἱ 
ἐς episcopus nullam causam audiat absque presen- 
“ tia clericorum suorum ; alioquin irrita erit sen- 
“ tentia episcopi, nisi clericorum prasentia confirm- 
 etur.” i. 980. ed. Harduin.]} 

20 Cypr. lib. iii. Ep. 10. [5. ed. Baluz. p. 11. “ So- 
“Jus rescribere nihil potui, quando ἃ primordio 
* episcopatus mei statuerim nihil sine consilio ves- 
* tro et sine consensu plebis mea privatim senten- 
“ tia gerere.”] 14. [11. Baluz. p. 21. “ Audio quos- 
* dam de presbyteris, nec evangelil memores, nec 
“ quid ad nos martyres scripserint cogitantes, nec 
“ episcopo honorem sacerdotii sui et cathedre re- 
* servantes, jam cum lapsis communicare ccepisse 
“ et offere pro illis et eucharistiam dare, quando 


Excommunication by the Bishop alone. 
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son hereof, as Beza supposeth 31, was, “ Be- 
“ cause if the power of ecclesiastical cen- 
“sures did belong unto any one, there 
“would this great inconveniency follow, 
‘ ecclesiastical regiment should be changed 
into mere tyranny, or else into a civil roy- 
“alty: therefore no one, either bishop or 
“ presbyter, should or can alone exercise 
“that power, but with his ecclesiastical 
“ consistory he ought to do it, as may ap- 


‘“‘oporteat ad hoc per ordinem perveniri. Nam 
““cum in minoribus delictis que non in Deum 
“ committuntur peenitentia agatur justo tempore, 
“et exomologesis fiat mspecta vita ejus qui agit 
“ penitentiam, nec ad communicationem yenire 
“ quis possit nisi prius illi ab episcopo et clero ma- 
‘« nus fuerit imposita : quanto magis in his gravis- 
‘* simis et extremis delictis caute omnia et mode- 
“rate secundum disciplinam Domini observari 
“ oportet !...Audiant queso patienter consilium 
“nostrum, expectent regressionem nostram, ut 
“eum ad nos per Dei misericordiam yenerimus, 
“ conyocati coepiscopi plures, secundum Domini 
‘“‘ disciplinam et confessorum presentiam et ves- 
‘tram quoque sentiam, beatorum martyrum lite- 
“yas et desideria examinare possimus.”] Lib. ii. 
Ep. 8. [59. Baluz. p. 97. ““ Significasti de Victore 
‘* quodam presbytero, quod ei, antequam peeniten- 
“ tiam plenam egisset, et Domino Deo, in quem 
“ deliquerat, satisfecisset, Therapius collega noster 
‘“‘jmmaturo tempore et prepropera festinatione pa- 
““ cem dederit. Qu res nos satis moyit, recessum 
‘esse a decreti nostri auctoritate, ut ante legiti- 
‘““mum et plenum tempus satisfactionis, et sine 
“ petitu et conscientia plebis, nulla infirmitate vr- 
gente ac necessitate cogente, pax el concedere- 
“tur. Sed librato apud nos diu consilio, satis fuit 
* objurgare Therapium collegam nostrum, quod 
“* temere hoc fecerit, et instruxisse, ne quid tale de 
“ cxtero faciat. Pacem tamen quomodocunque a 
sacerdote Dei semel datam non putavimus au- 
ferendam.” 'These passages are produced by T. 
C. i. 149. al. 187, and maintained, iii. 87—89, in 
order to shew that the bishop might not absolve 
alone. Comp. Whitg. Def. 674.] 

21 (Compare De Presbyterio et Excommu- 
nicatione: p.112, 113. Gen. 1590. “ Hoc ve- 
“uti freno, (sc. presbyterio) coercebatur tum 
ipsorum pastorum tum etiam populi potestas, 
‘ne illa quidem in oligarchiam, ista vero in 
“ochlocratiam degeneraret. Itaque mihi qui- 
« dem ecclesia Christiana, ut et vetus illa Isra- 
elit'ca, ex illo triplici statu divinissime constitu- 
ta videtur: cujus caput est etmonarcha longe su- 
pra omnia eminens unicus ille noster Pontifex 
κε wternus, cujus figura fuit Leviticus ille Pontifex 
... Isti vero catus divinissimam aristocratiam 
* referunt. Universa denique multitudo, qua con- 
scia, et ex cujus consensu cetus ipsi aristocratici 
constituuntur, celestis democratie perfectum ex- 
“ emplum preebet.” And Epist.xii. p. 220. A. Ὁ. 
1567. Tract. t.ii.Gen. 1582. “ Aiunt...excommuni- 
κε cationes et absolutiones in curiis quibusdam epis- 
κε copalibus in Anglia fieri non ex presbyterii (quod 
* nullum ibi sit) sententia, neque ex Dei verbo, sed 
“ ex quorundam jurisconsultorum et aliorum ejus- 
“modi, immo etiam interdum unius cujuspiam 
auctoritate... Respondemus, nobis pcene incredi- 
“ bile videri, ejusmodi abusum perversissimi moris 
* et exempli adhuc in eo regno usurpari, ubi puritas: 
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“pear by the old discipline.” And is. it 
possible, that one so grave and judicious 
should think it in earnest tyranny fora bish- 
op to excommunicate, whom law and order 
hath authorized so to do ὁ or be persuaded 
that ecclesiastical regiment degenerateth 
into civil regality, when one is allowed to 
do that which hath been at any time the 
deed of more? Surely, far meaner witted 
men than the world accounteth Mr. Beza 


do easily perceive, that tyranny is power | 


violently exercised against order, against 
law ; and that the difference of these two 
regiments, ecclesiastical and civil, consisteth 
in the matter about which the actions of 
each are conversant; and not in this, that 
civil royalty admitteth but one, ecclesiasti- 
cal government requireth many supreme 
correctors. Which allegation, were it true, 
would prove no more than only that some 
certain number is necessary for the assist- 
ance of the bishop ; but that a number of 
such as they do require is necessary, how 
doth it prove? Wherefore albeit bishops 
should now do the very same which the an- 
cients did, using the college of presbyters 
under them as their assistants when they 
administer church-censures, yet should they 
still swerve utterly from that which these 
men so busily labour for, because the 
agents whom they require to assist in those 
cases are a sort of lay-elders, such as no 
ancient bishop ever was assisted with. 

Shall these fruitless jars and janglings 
never cease? shall we never see end of 
them ? How much happier were the world 
if those eager taskmasiers whose eyes are 
so curious and sharp in discerning what 
should be done by many and what by few, 
were all changed into painful doers of that 
which every good Christian man ought 
either only or chiefly to do, and to be found 
therein doing when that great and glorious 
Judge of all men’s both deeds and words 
shall appear ? Inthe meanwhile, be it one 
that hath this charge, or be they many that 
be his assistants, let there be careful provi- 
sion that justice may be administered,and in 
this shall our God be glorified more than by 
such contentious disputes. 

XV. Of which nature that also is, where- 
in Bishops are over and besides all this ac- 
cused “to have much more 
“ excessive power than the an- 
“ cient, inasmuch as unto their 
“ecclesiastical authority, the 
“ civil magistrate for the better 
“repressing of such as contemn ecclesias- 
“ tical censures, hath for divers ages an- 


Concerning the 
civil power and 
authority 
which our 
bishops have. 


“ doctrine vigeat. Jus enim excommunicandi 
ante papisticam illam tyrannidem nunquam 
“ penes unum fuisse comperietur, sed penes pres- 
“ byterium, et quidem non excluso penitus populo.” 
This is the epistle to the leading Puritans, which 
was so industriously circulated in England. Vid. 
Ὁ. v. c. 29. § 6. note 63.] 
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“nexed civil**. The crime of bishops 
“herein is divided into these two several 
“ branches; the one, that in causes eccle- 
“ siastical they strike with the sword of se- 
* cular punishments ; the other, that offices 
“are granted them, by virtue whereof they 
“ meddle with civil affairs.” 

[2.] Touching the one, it reacheth no 
further than only unto restraint of liberty 
by imprisonment (which yet is not done but 
by the laws of the land, and by virtue of 
authority derived from the prince.) A thing 
which being allowable in priests among the 
Jews, must needs have received some 
strange alteration in nature since, if it be 
now so pernicious and venomous to be 
coupled with a spiritual vocation in any 
man which beareth office in the Church of 
Christ. Shemaiah writing to the college 
of priests which were in Jerusalem, and to 
Zephaniah the principal of them, told them 
they were appointed of God, “ that they 
“ might be officers in the house of the Lord, 
“ for every man which raved, and did make 
“ himself a prophet 8,” to the end that they 
might by the force of this their authority 
“put such in prison and in the stocks.” 
His malice is reproved, for that he provok- 
eth them to shew their power against the 
innocent. But surely, when any man just- 
ly punishable had been brought before them, 
it could be no unjust thing for them even in 
such sort then to have punished. 

[3.] As for offices by virtue whereof bish- 
ops have to deal in civil affairs, we must 
consider that civil affairs are of divers kinds 
and as they be not all fit for ecclesiastical 
persons to meddle with, so neither is it ne- 
cessary, nor at this day haply convenient, . 
that from meddling with any such thing af, 
all they all should without exception be 5, 
cluded. I will therefore set down some,, = 
causes, wherein it cannot but clearl,.¢ pig 
pear unto reasonable men that ον τ᾽ 
ecclesiastical functions may be 2n subditi 
united in one and the same person 2nt necne. 

First therefore, in case a Christ?0" ques- 
ty be planted amongst their profe °°°ss® sed 
mies, or by toleration do live αἱ omnno 

ura princi- 


TT ee me lee 
22 [Adm. ap. Whitg. Def. 749. “ Cur enim qui 
“have civil offices joined to the ecensi, Trevirensi 
“ against the word of God. As firchiepiscopis, 1π 
“to be a lord president, a lorninime pugnanti- 
“ county palatine, a prelate ofosorum certe yue- 
“ hath much to do at St. Georg si istis, cur non 
“‘ Bible is carried before the bus et eandem ob 
“ cross’s place, a justice of pt imperio? Eadem 
“ quorum, an high commission. De priori ques- 
“ fore they have their prisons,'sserui ; sed neque. 
* houses, Colehouses, towers andnfessione dispu- 
“is against all the Scriptures; Luomnium ean- 
“xii. 14 ; Rom. xii. 7; 1 Tim. vi. linque partem 
43. 4. Answ. 114, &c.; T. C. i.‘ 
&ec.; Def. 749, ἄς. ; T. C. iti 1—3.es to Maxi- 
Discipl. 39—44, ed. 1617. ] y.ed. Bened. 
23 Jer. xxix. 26. P 
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certain state whereinto they are not incor- 
porated, whom shall we judge the meetest 
man to have the hearing and determining 
of such mere civil controversies as are every 
day wont to grow between man and inan ? 
Such being the state of the church of Co- 
rinth, the Apostle giveth them this direc- 
tion, “ Dare any of you having business 
“against another be judged by the un- 
“just, and not under saints? Do ye not 
“know that the Saints shall judge the 
* world? If the world then shall be judged 
“by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 
“ smallest matters? now ye not that we 
“shall judge the angels? how much more 
“ things that appertain to this life? If then 
“ ye have judgment of things pertaining to 
“ this life, set up them which are least es- 
“ teemed in the Church. I speak it to your 
“ shame; is it so that there is not a wise 
“man amongst you? no not one that can 
“ judge between his brethren, but a brother 
( goeth to law with a brother and that un- 
“ der the infidels? Now therefore there is 
“ utterly a fault among you, because ye go 
“ to law one with another; why rather suf- 
“fer ye not wrong, why rather sustain ye 
“ not harm 24?” In which speech there are 
these degrees: better to suffer and to put up 
injuries, than to contend; better to end con- 
tention by arbitrement, than by judgment ; 
better by judgment before the wisest of their 
own, than before the simpler; better before 
the simplest of their own, than the wisest of 
them without; So that if jadgment of se- 
cular affairs should be committed unto wise 
men, unto men of chiefest credit and ac- 
count amongst them, when the pastors of 
their souls are such, who more fit to be also 
‘their judges for the ending of strifes? The 
67isest in things divine may be also* in 
.¢s human the most skilful. At least- 
“mea they are by likelihood commonly more 
2 munky know right from wron& than the 
τι ἬΝ Αι unlettered βου. ! 
fee oxcay What St. Augustine did hereby 
& the aac ls own words do sufficiently shew. 
3 ” 
God to witness upon my soul,” 


“ tor, it ; : 
hh act 6, “that according to the order 


“17; whie 
* cessarily un. 1—7. 
“ Church.”] “40. Brisson. Antiq. Jur. lib. iv. c. 
19 Concil. Cartam olim fuisse juris divini et hu- 
“ episcopus nullam. Ridiculum videtur nonnullis 
“ tia clericorum st rerum diyinarum et humanarum 
* tentia episcopi, nimo definiri, quod existimant re- 
* etur.” i. 980. ed. Hzognitionem nihil cum juris civ- 
20 Cypr. lib. iii. Eynune habere. Atqui ex veteri- 
‘lus reseribere nilitissimum est in utriusque facul- 
‘ episcopatus mei steonsultos pares fuisse, tenuisse- 
* tro et sine consese eos quibus hostiis, quibus die- 
“ tia gerere.”] 141, ad que templa sacra facienda 
“dam de pres'’e sepulchrorum monumentorumque 
* quid ad nos justorum funebrium solemnia essent. 
* episcopo hous publicum et divinum referebantur 
* servantes, ja’. 136. Paris, 1606.] 
* et offere pric Oper. Monach. Ὁ. 29. [{- vi. 499. 
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“which is kept in well-ordered monaste- 
“ries, I could wish to have every day my 
“hours of labouring with my hands, my 
“hours of reading and of praying, rather 
“than to endure these most tumultuous 
‘nerplexities of other men’s causes, which 
“ T am forced to bear while 1 travel in secu- 
“lar businesses, either by judging to dis- 
“cuss them, or to cut them off by entreaty ; 
“unto which toils that Apostle, who him- 
“self sustained them not, for any thing we 
“read, hath notwithstanding tied us not of 
“his own accord, but being thereunto di- 
“rected by that Spirit which speaks in him. 
‘His own apostleship which drew him to 
“travel up and down, suffered him not to 
“be any where settled to this purpose ; 
“wherefore the wise, faithful and holy men 
“which were seated here and there, and 
“not them which travelled up and down to 
“ preach, he made examiners of such busi- 
‘nesses. Whereupon of him it is no where 
“ written, that he had leisure to attend these 
“things, from which we cannot excuse our- 
“selves although we be simple: because 
“even such he requireth, if wise men can- 


“not be had, rather than the affairs of 
“ Christians should be brought into public 
“judgment. Howbeit not without comfort 
“in our Lord are these travels undertaken 
“by us, for the hope’s sake of eternal life, 
“to the end that with patience we may 
“reap fruit.” So far is St. Augustine from 
thinking it unlawful for pastors in such sort 
to judge civil causes, that he plainly col- 
lecteth out of the Apostle’s words a neces- 
sity to undertake that duty ; yea himself he 


“ς Dominum Jesum, in cujus nomine securus hee 
“ dico, testem invoco super animam meam, quo- 
niam quantum attinet ad meum commodum, 
multo mallem per singulos dies, certis horis, 
quantum in bene moderatis monasteriis consti- 
tutum est, aliquid manibus operari, et cxteras 
horas habere ad legendum et orandum aut ali- 
quid de divinis literis agendum liberas, quam 
tamultuosissimas perplexitates causarum aliena- 
‘rum pati, de negotiis secularibus in judicando 
dirimendis, vel interveniendo precidendis : qui- 
bus nos molestiis idem affixit Apostolus, non 
utique suo, sed ejus qui in eo loquebatur arbitrio: 
‘quas tamen ipsum perpessum fuisse non legi- 
mus: aliter enim se habet Apostolatus ejus dis- 
cursus. ... Sapientes ergo qui in locis consiste- 
bant, fideles et sanctos, non qui hac atque illac 
propter evangelium discurrebant, talium negoti- 
orum examinatores esse voluit. Unde nunquam 
de illo scriptum est quod aliquando talibus ya- 
caverit, a quibus nos excusare non possumus, 
etiamsi contemptibiles sumus, quia et hos collo- 
cari voluit, si sapientes defuissent, potius quam 
ut negotia deferantur in forum. Quem tamen 
laborem non sine consolatione Domini suscipi- 
mus, pro spe vite weterne, ut fructum feramus 
“Ὁ cum tolerantia.” Quoted by Bp. Jewel in 
Whitg. Answ. 325. See T. C.i. 171; Def. 771; 
T. C. ili. 26; Sarav. de Hon. Pres. c. 20.] 


- 


Ch. xv. 4—6.] 


coniforteth with the hope of a blessed re- 
ward, in lieu of travel that way sustained. 

[4.1 Again, even where whole Christian 
kingdoms are, how troublesome were it for 
universities and other greater collegiate so- 
cieties, erected to serve as nurseries unto 
the Church of Christ, if every thing which 
civilly doth concern them were to be car- 
ried trom their own peculiar governors, be- 
cause for the most part they are (as fittest 
it is they should be) persons of ecclesiasti- 
eal calling? It was by the wisdom of our 
famous predecessors foreseen how unfit this 
would be, and hereupon provided by grant 
of special charters that it might be as now 
it is in the universities; where their vice- 
chancellors, being for the most part profes- 
sors of divinity, are nevertheless civil judg- 
es over them in the most of their ordinary 
causes. 

[8.1 And to go yet some degrees further ; 
a thing impossible it is not, neither alto- 
gether unusual, for some who are of royal 
blood to be consecrated unto the ministry 
of Jesus Christ, and so to be nurses of 
God’s Church, not only as the Prophet did 
foretell, but also as the Apostle St. Paul 
was. Now in case the crown should by 
this mean descend unto such persons, per- 
haps when they are the very last, or per- 
haps the very best of their race, so that a 
greater benefit they are not able to bestow 
upon a kingdom than by accepting their 
right therein ; shall the sanctity of their or- 
der deprive them of that honour whereunto 
they have right by blood ? or shall it be a 
bar to shut out the public good that may 
grow by their virtuous regiment? If not, 
then must they cast off the office which they 
received by divine imposition of hands; or, 
if they carry a more religious opinion con- 
cerning that heavenly function, it followeth, 
that being invested as well with the one as 
the other, they remain God’s lawfully 
anointed both ways. With men of skill 
and mature judgment”? there is of this so 


27 Zanchius, p. 274. Observ. in Confess. [t. viii. 
547. ¢. xxv. aphorism. 21. “ Non diffitemur, epis- 
ἐξ copos, qui simul principes sunt, preter auctori- 
“ tatem ecclesjasticam, sua etiam habere jura po- 
“Ὁ litica, secularesque potestates, quemadmodum 
‘et reliqui habent principes jus imperandi secu- 
*« Jaria, Jus gladii, nonnullos jus eligendi confirm- 
“ andique reges et imperatores, aliaque politica 
* constituendi et administrandi, subditosque sibi 
“ populos ad obedientiam sibi prestandam co- 
“gendi. Ac proinde fatemur, politicis horum 
“ mandatis, que sine transgressione legis divine 
“ servari possunt, a subditis obtemperandum esse, 
“non solum propter timorem sed etiam propter 
“ conscientiam.” And Append. p. 584. “ Due 
“Jonge diverse sunt questiones, utrum episcopis 
* liceat etiam esse principibus, principibusque esse 
“ episcopis, suis retentis principatibus ; et, an qui 
“episcopi jam sunt simul et principes, ii preter 
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little doubt, that concerning such as at this 
day are under the archbishops of Mentz, 
Colen, and Trevers, being both archbish- 
ops and princes of the empire ; yea such as 
live within the Pope’s own civil territories, 
there is no cause why any should deny to 
yield them civil obedience in any thing 
which they command, not repugnant to 
Christian piety; yea, even that civilly for 
such as are under them not to obey them, 
were but the part of seditious persons. 
Howbeit for persons ecclesiastical thus to 
exercise civil dominion of their own, is more 
than when they only sustain some public 
office, or deal in some business civil, being 
thereunto even by supreme authority re- 
quired. 

[6.] As nature doth not any thing in 
vain, so neither grace. Wherefore if it 
please God to bless some principal attend- 
ants on his own sanctuary, and to endue 
them with extraordinary parts of excellen- 
cy, some in one kind, some in another, sure- 
ly a great derogation it were to the very 
honour of him who bestowed so precious 
graces, except they on whom he hath be- 
stowed them should accordingly be em- 
ployed, that the fruit of those heavenly gifts 
might extend itself unto the body of the 
commonwealth wherein they live; which 
being of purpose instituted (for so all com- 
monwealths are) to the end that all might 
enjoy whatsoever good it pleaseth the Al- 
mighty to endue each one man with, must 
needs suffer loss, when it hath not the gain 
which eminent civil ability in ecclesiastical 
persons is now and then found apt to af- 
ford. Shall we then discommend the peo- 
ple of Milan for using Ambrose their bish- 
op as an ambassador 38 about their public 
and politic affairs; the Jews for electing 
their priests sometimes to be leaders in 
war; David for making the high-priest his 


fo Ey ef σε; repaean i pe ee 
“ politica in cives sibi subjectos ; eoque an subditi 
“jllis tanquam principibus obedire debeant necne. 
“In meo aphorismo nihil prorsus de prion quees- 
“tione locutus sum, quia non fuit necesse, sed 
“tantum de posteriori. Quis autern illis omnino 
“ obediendum esse, quo jure, quaque injuria princi- 
“pes fucrint creati, ex testimoniis a me allatis 
“non videat aperte demonstrari? Cur enim qui 
“subditi sunt Moguntino, Coloniensi, ‘Trevirensi 
“ principibus Imperii_ simul et archiepiscopis, m 
“rebus cum pietate Christiana minime pugnanti- 
“bus non obtemperent? Seditiosorum certe sue- 
“jt non obtemperare. Quod si istis, cur non 
“etiam Romano, iisdem in rebus et. eandem ob 
“ causam, qui sub ejus vivunt imperio? Eadem 
“enim horum omnium est ratio. De priori ques- 
“tione nihil (ut ante dixi) disserui ; sed neque . 
“etiam nunc in hac mea brevi confessione dispu- 
“tare constitui; cum sciam, non omnium ean- 
“dem esse sententiam; et in utramque partem 
“ multa dici possint.” ed. 1605.] ι j 
28 [Especially in the two embassies to Maxi- 
mus, A. D. 383, and 387. vid. ep. xxiv. ed. Bened. 


“ auctoritatem ecclesiasticam jura etiam habeant | t. 11. 888—891.] Ε 
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chiefest counsellor of state: finally, all 
Christian kings and princes which have 
appointed unto like services bishops or oth- 
er of the clergy under them? No, they 
have done in this respect that which most 
sincere and religious wisdom alloweth. 
[7.1 Neither is it allowable only, when 
either a kind of necessity doth cast civil of- 
fices upon them, or when they are thereun- 
to preferred in regard of some extraordi- 
nary fitness; but further also when there 
are even of right annexed unto some of 
their places, or of course imposed upon cer- 
tain of their persons, functions of dignity 
and account in the commonwealth ; albeit 
no other consideration be had therein save 
this, that their credit and countenance may 
by such means be augmented. A thing if 
ever to be respected, surely most of all now, 
when God himself is for his own sake gen- 
erally no where honoured, religion almost 
no where, no where religiously adored, the 
ministry of the word and sacraments of 
Christ a very cause of disgrace in the eyes 
both of high and low, where it hath not 
somewhat besides itself to be countenanced 
with. For unto this very pass things are 
come, that the glory of God is constrained 
even to stand upon borrowed credit, which 
yet were somewhat the more tolerable, if 
there were not that dissuade to lend it him. 
No practice so vile, but pretended holi- 
ness is made sometime as a cloak to hide 
it. The French king Philip Valois®® in 


29 [Hooker seems to refer to the conference at 
Paris, Dec. 1329, between the archbishop of Sens 
and Bertrand bishop of Autun as representatives 
of the Church, and Pierre de Creguiéres as advo- 
cate for the royal and baronial authority : the par- 
ticulars of which may be seen, Concil. Harduin. 
vii. 1544; or abstracted in the continuation of 
Fleury, liv. xciv. ο, 2—5. Goldastus, Monarch. 8. 
R. Lt. iii. p. 1383, having inserted the document, 
adds, “ Sic re aliquamdiu ultro citroqne agitata, 
“eum episcopi et prelati se suo solito more re- 
“ formarent, ita nempe, ut specie ac verbis inju- 
“ rarum quandam alleviationem simularent, re 
“ autem ipsa ea potius augerent et aggravarent 
“ quam diminuerent ; demum rex severam quan- 
ᾧ aoe legem fert, qua talem prelatorum audaci- 
“ am et tyrannidem cohibit, seque ac suos in liber- 
“ tatem asserit.” But it seems clear from a pa- 
pal letter to the king, quoted in Raynaud’s Contin- 
uation of Baronius, A. D. 1329, that this latter 
statement (which is similar to Hooker's) must be 
erroneous. No authority for itis given. But in 
the proceedings of the conference complaint 1s 
made by the clergy, “ quod quedam preconiza- 
“ tiones facte erant in prejudicium jurisdictionis 
“ ecclesiastice, quas supplicabant revocari. ‘Tum 
“ dominus rex respondit ore proprio, quod non 
«ς erant facte de suo mandato, nec aliquid sciebat, 
“ nec eas ratas habebat.” Possibly the statement 
in the text may be traced to some of these ordi- 
nances, either spurious at first, or such as it was 
found convenient to disavow. Henault’s account 
is, “ Le roi est favorable aux ecclésiastiques, mais 
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his time made an ordinance that all pre- 
lates and bishops should be clean excluded 
from parliaments where the affairs of the 
kingdom were handled; pretending that a 
king with good conscience cannot draw 
pastors, having cure of souls, from so 
weighty a business, to trouble their heads 
with consultations of state. But irreligious 
intents are not able to hide themselves, no 
not when holiness is made their cloak. 
This is plain and simple truth, that the 
councils of wicked men hate always the 
presence of them, whose virtue, though it 
should not be able to prevail against their 
purposes, would notwithstanding be unto 
their minds a seeret corrosive: and there- 
fore, ull either by one shift or another they 
can bring all things to their own hands 
alone, they are not secure. 

[8.] Ordinances holier and better there 
stand as yet in foree by the grace of Al- 
mighty God, and the works of his provi- 
dence amongst us. Let not envy so far 
prevail, as to make us account that a blem- 
ish, which if there be in us any spark of 
sound judgment, or of religious conscience, 
we must of necessity acknowledge to be 
one of the chiefest ornaments unto this land : 
by the ancient laws whereof, the clergy 
being held for the chief of those three es- 
tates, which together make up the entire 
body of this commonwealth, under one su- 
preme head and governor, it hath all this 
time ever borne a sway proportionable in 
the weighty affairs of the land; wise and 
virtuous kings condescending most willing- 
ly thereunto, even of reverence to the Most 
High; with the flower of whose sanctified 
inheritance, as it were with a kind of Divine 
presence, unless their chiefest civil assem- 
blies were so far forth heautified as might 
be without any notable impediment unto 
their heavenly functions, they could not 
satisfy themselves as having shewed to- 
wards God an affection most dutiful. 

Thus, first, in defect of other civil magis- 
trates ; secondly, for the ease and quietness 
of scholastical societies ; thirdly, by way of 
political necessity ; fourthly, in regard of 
quality, care, and extraordinancy ; fifthly. 
for countenance unto the ministry ; and 
lastly, even of devotion and reverence to- 
wards God himself: there may be admitted 
at leastwise in some particulars well and 
lawfully enough a conjunction of civil and 
ecclesiastical power, except there be some 
such law or reason to the contrary, as may 
prove it to be a thing simply in itself 
naught. 


** cette querelle est le fondement de toutes les dis- 
* putes qui se sont éleyées depuis par rapport a 
“ Tautorité des deux puissances, et dont leffet a 
“été de restraindre la jurisdiction eeclésiastique 
“ dans des bornes plus étroites.” Abrégé Chro- 
nol. de l’Hist. de France, t. i. p. 52, Paris, 1768.) 


Ch. xv. 9, 10.] reconciled with Scripture 


[9.1 Against it many things are objected, 
as first, “ That the matters which are noted 
“ in the holy Scriptures to have belonged to 
“ the ordinary office of any ministers of 
“God’s holy word and sacraments, are 
“ these which follow, with such like, and no 
“ other ; namely, the watch of the sanctua- 
“ry, the business of God, the ministry of 
“the word and sacraments, oversight of 
« the house of God, watching over his flock, 
“prophecy, prayer, dispensations of the 
“mysteries of God, charge and care of 
“men’s souls.” If a man would shew 
what the offices and duties of a chirurgeon 
or physician are, I suppose it were not his 

art so much as to mention any thing be- 
longing to the one or the other, in case ei- 
ther should be also a soldier or a merchant, 
or an housekeeper, or a magistrate : be- 
cause the functions of these are different 
from those of the former, albeit one and the 
same man may haply be both. The case 
is like, when the Scripture teacheth what 
duties are required in an ecclesiastical min- 
ister; in describing of whose office, to 
touch any other thing than such as proper- 
ly and directly toucheth his office that way, 
were impertinent. 

[10.] Yea, “but in the Old Testament *! 
“the two powers civil and ecclesiastical 
“ were distinguished, not only in nature, but 
“also in person; the one committed unto 
“Moses, and the magistrates joined with 
“him; the other to Aaron and his sons. 
“ Jehosaphat in his reformation*? doth not 


30{Ecel. Dise. fol. 57—64. “ Episcopi nomen 
“a Greca voce ἐπεσκοπεῖν deductum, speculato- 
“rem aut vigilem significat, qui castris custodi- 
“ endis, aut ad urbis vigilias ad hostium adventum 
“ denunciandum designatus est... Est autem epis- 
“ copus, si vere illum definire volumus, minister 
« eeclesie in rebus divinis, et ad Deum pertinen- 
“ tibus... Sic Timothe: (quamvis evangeliste) 
“‘munus Paulus domus Dei gubernatione et ad- 
«ς ministratione definivit. Et Apostolus ad He- 
“ breos animarum procuratione τῶν ἡγουμένων cu- 
“ram complexus est... Videamus, recie ne eorum 
“‘ munus religione et cerimoniis tractandis defini- 
“tum sit. Vetus enim opinio est, et ab antiquis 
“ ducta temporibus, episcopos non ita rei divine 
“ faciende terminis circumscribi, quin etiam hu- 
“mana tractare possint, ac simul quidem ecclesi- 
“am et rempublicam administrare. Hine apud 
“nos episcopi pacis et otil communis conservandi 
“ auctoritatem habent, et ejus violatores in carce- 
“rem atque vincula conjiciendi, testamentorum 
“ites, et alias civilinm controversias in suo foro 
« audiendi, disceptandi judicandique potestatem.” 
&c. Decl. of Dise. 75-77, 85.] 

3% (Eccl Disc. 60. “ Quum utraque potestas 
“primo in Mose confusa esset, Deus, republ. 
« Mosi relicta, ecclesi gubernationem ad Aaro- 
«nem fratrem transtulit.” Decl. of Disc. 79.] 

#(T.C. iii. 7. “ In saying that ‘ although the 
“ godly magistrate ruleth in the Lord over us, yet 
“that this title is given by excellency (1 Thess. 
* y. 12.) to ecclesiastical officers,’ I do not dally ; 
« it is the distinction of the Holy Ghost himself. 
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“ only distinguish causes ecclesiastical from 
“civil, and erecteth divers courts for them, 
“but appointeth also divers judges.” 

With the Jews these two powers were 
not so distinguished, but that sometimes 
they might and did concur in one and the 
same person. Was not Eli both priest and 
judge *3? after their return from captivity, 
Esdras a priest, and the same their chief 
governor even in civil affairs also ? 

These men which urge the necessity of 
making always a personal distinction of 
these two powers, as if by Jehosaphat’s 
example the same person ought not to deal- 
in both causes, yet are not scrupulous *4 to 
make men of civil place and calling pres- 
byters and ministers of spiritual jurisdiction 
in their own spiritual consistories. If it be 
against the Jewish precedents for us to give 
civil power unto such as have ecclesiastical ; 
is itnot as much against the same for them to 
give ecclesiastical power unto such as have 
civil ? They will answer perhaps, that their 
position is only against conjunction of eccle- 
siastical power of order, and the power of 
civil jurisdiction in one person. But this an- 
swer will not stand with their proofs, which 
make no less against the power of civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in one person; 
for of these two powers Jehosaphat’s ex- 
ample is: besides, the contrary example 
{examples ?] of Eli and of Ezra, by us al- 


“« For albeit they that handle commonwealth mat- 
“ ters serve the Lord, and do things tending to his 
“ glory, yet the Scripture comparing both these 
* governments together giveth this title as a note 
“ to discern the ecclesiastical officers from the 
“ civil ; as appeareth in the Chronicles, (2 Chr. 
« xix. 11.) from whence (it is like) the Apostle 
* took this manner of speech.” ] 

33 [Whitg. Answ. 217. ap. Def. 767. ‘ What 
“ say you to Eli and Samuel? were they not both 
“ priests and judges ?” 'T. C. 1.170, al. 211. “ As 
« for Eli and Samuel, they are extraordmary ex- 
* amples, which may thereby appear, for that both 
“ these offices first meeting in Melchisedech and 
“ afterward in Moses were by the commandment 
“of God severed, when as the Lord took from 
“ς Moses the priesthood, and gave it to Aaron and 
“ his successors.” Whitg. Def. 767. “ It is not 
“ certain whether Moses were ever priest or no... 
« Howsoever the priesthood and civil magistracy 
“ were divided in Moses and Aaron, yet met they 
« both together again not only in Eli and Samuel, 
“ but in Esdras, Nehemias, Matthias and some 
“ other.’ T. C. ii. 21. “ Such were extraordina- 
“ rily raised up of God, and not by any established 
“ order or election of men.”] 

34 [Whitg. Def. 769. “ Remember I pray you 
“‘ what you said before in the treatise of Seniors : 
κε you there set it down that they are ecclesiastical 
“ persons ; and yet M. Beza as I have there de- 
“« glared saith that noblemen and princes may be 
“ of the seigniory: wherefore either may civil and 
“ ecclesiastical offices meet together in ecclesias- 
“ tical persons (which you deny) ; or else cannot 
“noblemen and princes be of your seigniory, as 
“ M. Beza affirmeth.”} 
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leged, do plainly shew, that amongst the 
Jews even the power of order ecclesiastical 
and civil jurisdiction were sometimes law- 
fully united in one and the same person. 

[11.] Pressed further we are with our 
Lord and Saviour’s example, who “ deni- 
“eth his kingdom to be of this world, and 
“ therefore, as not standing with his calling, 
“refused to be made a king, to give sen- 
“tence in a criminal cause of adultery 35, 
“ and ina civil of dividing an inheritance 35,7} 
The Jews imagining that their Messiah 
should be a potent monarch upon earth, no 
marvel, though when they did otherwise 
wonder at Christ’s greatness, they sought 
forthwith to have him invested with that 
kind of dignity, to the end he might 
presently begin to reign. Others of the 
Jews, which likewise had the same imagi- 
nation of the Messiah, and did somewhat 
incline to think that peradventure this 
might be he, thought good to try whether 
he would take upon him that which he 
might do, being a king, such as they sup- 
posed their true Messiah should be. But 
Christ refused to bea king over them, be- 
cause it was no part of the office of their 
Messiah, as they did falsely conceive ; and 
to intermeddle in those acts of civil judg- 
ment he refused also, because he had no 
such jurisdiction in that commonwealth, 
being in regard of his civil person a man 
. of mean and tow calling *”. As for repug- 
nancy between ecclesiastical and civil pow- 
er, or any inconvenience that these two 
powers should be united, it doth not appear 
that this was the cause of his resistance ei- 
ther to reign or else to judge. 


35 [S. John viii. 11. alleged by T. C. i. 3.] 
36 [S. Luke xi. 14. allesed by Adm. see Ans. 


964, 266, al. 215; T. C. i. 165; Def. 751; T. | 


C. iii. 2.] 

37 [« He, because hecame not but to be a Medi- 
* ator between God and man, would not become 
“a common divider and judge of every secular 
* cause of title of land :...‘ Neither my heavenly 
‘‘ Father sent me to that end, neither have I com- 
* mission from thy brother to send thee into the 
“moiety of the possession.’ Besides, if he had 
“ intermeddled in the matters of the common- 
* wealth, it would have strengthened the conccit, 
“ that he sought an earthly kingdom, and to dis- 
“ possess the Romans...Christ did not condemn 
“the woman taken in the act of adultery: shall 
« not therefore officers ecclesiastical condemn any 
“such sinner? Christ refused to divide the 
“ inheritance: it was because he would not use 
“the authority that he had as Lord of heaven and 
“ earth, when he came as a servaut : not because 
‘* either a Christian magistrate ur minister should 
“ after his example lay aside all authority : ris μὲ 
“ κατέστησε ; implieth rather that if he had been 
‘“‘ appointed by both the parties, he might have 
*« done it ; and so may any minister arbitrate and 
“ compound a controversy civil that is committed 
“ a him.” Sutcliffe, Rem. to Dem. of Disc. 
179. 


Office as compatible with the Ministry as Marriage. 
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[12.] What say we then to the blessed 
Apostles, who teach **, “that soldiers en- 
“tangle not themselves with the business 
“of this life, but leave them, to the end 
“they please him who hath chosen them to 
“serve, and that so the good soldiers of 
“ Christ ought to do.” 

“The Apostles which taught this, did 
“never take upon them any place or office 
“of civil power. No, they gave over the 
“ecclesiastical care of the poor, that they 
“might wholly attend upon the word and 
‘prayer 27.72 

St. Paul indeed doth exhort Timothy af 
ter this manner 4°: “ Suffer thou evil as a 
“noble soldier of Jesus Christ: no man 
“warring is entangled with the aflairs of 
“life, because he must serve such as have 
“ pressed him unto warfare.” ‘The sense 
and meaning whereof is plain, that soldiers 
may not be nice and tender, that they must 
be able to endure hardness, that no man 
betaking himself unto wars continueth en- 
tangled with such kind of businesses as tend 
only unto the ease and quiet felicity of this 
life, but if the service of him whe hath ta- 
ken them under his banner require the haz- 
ard, yea the loss of their lives, to please 
him they must be content and willing with 
any difficulty, any peril, be it never so much 
against the natural desire which they have 
to live in safety. And at this point the 
clergy of God must always stand; thus it 
behoveth them to be affected as oft as their 
Lord and captain leadeth them into the 
field, whatsoever conflicts, perils, or evils, 
they are to endure. Which duty being 
not such, but that therewith the civil digni- 
ties which ecclesiastical persons amongst 
us do enjoy may enough stand; the ex- 
hortation of Paul to Timothy is but a slen- 
der allegation against them. 

As well might we gather out of this 
place, that men having children or wives 
are not fit to be ministers (which also hath 
been collected, and that by sundry of the 
ancient 4!) and that it is requisite the cler- 
cy be utterly forbidden marriage: for as 
the burden of civil regiment doth make 
them who bear it the Jess able to attend 
their ecclesiastical charge ; evenso St. Paul 


33.2 Tim. it. 4. [quoted in Adm. See Answ. 216 ; 
T. C.i. 166 ; Def. 754; 'T. C. iii. 6.] 

39 [Acts vi. 4. ap. T. C. i. 167, al. 208; Def. 
758 30. C. 1: 10} 

40 (Hooker here forsakes the rendermg of the 
Geneva Bible, which he commonly adopts, and 
translates the verse for himself. 

41 « Convenit hujusmodi eligi et ordinari sacer- 
** dotes, quibus nec liberi sunt nee nepotes. Bte- 
κε nim ΠΟΙ vix potest, ut vaeans hujus vitwe quo- 
“ tidiane curis, quas liberi creant parentibus max- 
‘“ime. omne studium omnemque cogitationem 
“cirea divinam liturgiam et res ecclesiasticas 
“ consumat.” [Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. il.] xlii, sect. 
1. de Episce. et Cler. ; 


Ch. xv. 12, 14.] No Objection from Want 


doth say, that the married are careful for 
the world, the unmarried freer to give 
themselves wholly to the service of God. 
Howbeit, both experience hath found it 
safer, that the clergy should bear the cares 
of honest marriage, than be subject to the 
dnconveniences which single life imposed 
upon them would draw after it: and as 
many as are of sound judgment know it 
to be far better for this present age, that 
‘the detriment be borne which haply may 
grow through the lessening of some few 
:men’s spiritual labours, than that the ciergy 
and commonwealth should lack the benefit 
which both the one and the other may reap 
through their dealing in civil affairs. In 
which consideration, that men consecrated 
unto the spiritual service of God be licensed 
so far forth to meddle with the secular af- 
fairs of the world, as doth seem for some 
special good cause requisite, and may be 
without any grievous prejudice unto the 
‘Church, surely there is not in the Apostles 
being rightly understood, any let. 

[13.] That no Apostle did ever bear of- 
fice, may it not be a wonder, considering 
the great devotion of the age wherein they 
lived, and the zeal of Herod, of Nero the 
great commander of the known world, and 
of other kings of the earth at that time, to 
advance by all means Christian religion ? 

Their deriving unto others that smaller 
charge of distributing of the goods which 
were laid at their feet, and of making pro- 
vision for the poor, which charge, being in 
part civil, themselves had before (as I sup- 
pose lawfully) undertaken, and their follow- 
ing of that which was weightier, may serve 
as a marvellous good example for the di- 
viding of one man’s office into divers slips, 
and the subordinating of inferiors to dis- 
charge some part of the same, when by 
reason of multitude increasing that labour 
waxeth great and troublesome which before 
was easy and light; but very small force it 
hath to infer a perpetual divorce between 
ecclesiastical and civil power in the same 
persons. 

{14.] The most that can be said in this 
case is, “That sundry eminent canons, 
“bearing the name of apostolical, and di- 
“vers councils likewise there are, which 
“have forbidden the clergy to bear any 
“secular office 4? ; and have enjoined them 


42 (Can. Apost. 72. Etropev, ore μὴ χρὴ ἐπίσκοπον 
καθεῖναι ἑαυτὸν cis δημοσίας διοικήσεις, ἀλλὰ προσευ- 
κανρεῖν ταῖς ἐκκλησιαστικαῖς χρείαις" ἢ πείθεσθω οὖν 
τοῦτο μὴ ποιεῖν, ἣ καθαιρείσθω. οὐδεὶς γὰρ δύναται δυσὶ 
κυρίοις δουλεύειν. κατὰ τὴν κυριακὴν παρακέλευσιν. Ed. 
Coteler. t. i. 452. Cone. Chale. can. 3. ἦλθεν εἷς 
τὴν ἁγίαν σύνυδον, ὅτι τῶν ἐν τῳ κλήρῳ κατειλεγμέ- 
νων τίνες δι᾽ οἰκείαν αἱσχροκερδείαν ἀλλοτρίων κτημά- 
τῶν γίνονται μισθωταὶ, καὶ πράγματα κοσμικὰ ἐργολα- 
βοῖοσι, τῆς μὲν τοῦ Θεοῦ λειτουργίας καταῤῥαθυμοῦντες, 
τοὺς, δὲ τῶν κοσμικῶν ὑποτρέχοντες οἴκους. καὶ οὐσιῶν 


χειρισμοὺς ἀναδεχόμενοι διὰ φιλαργυρίαν. ὥρισε τοίνυν 
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“to attend altogether upon reading, preach- 
“ing, and prayer: whereupon the most of 
“the ancient fathers have shewed great 
“ dislikes that these two powers should be 
“united in one person 43,” 

For a full and final answer whereunto, I 
would first demand, whether the commix- 
tion and separation of these two powers be 
a matter of mere positive law, or else a 
thing simply with or against the law im- 
mutable of God and nature? That which 


ἡ, ἁγία συνόδος. μηδένα τοῦ λοιποῦ, μὴ ἐπίσκοπον, μὴ κλη- 
ρικὸν, μὴ μονάζοντα, ἣ μισθοῦσθαι χρήματα, ἣ πράγμα- 
Ta, ἢ ἐπεισάγειν ἑαυτὸν κοσμικαῖς διοκήσεσι" πλήν εἰ μὴ 
του ἐκ νόμων καλοῖτο eis ἀφηλίκων ἀπαραίτητον ἐπι- 
τροπὴν, }) ὃ τῆς πύλεως ἐπίσκοπος ἐκκλησιαστικῶν ἐπι- 
τρέψοι φροντίζεν πραγμάτων, ἣ dpddvwy καὶ χηρῶν 
ἀπρονοήτων, καὶ τῶν προσώπων τῶν μάλιστα τῆς ἐκ- 
κλησιαστικῆς ἑομένων βοηθείας, διὰ τὸν φόβον τοῦ 
Κυριοῦ. εἰ dé τις παραβαίνειν τὰ εἰρημένα τοῦ λοιποῦ 
ἐπιχειρήσοι. & τοιοῦτος ἐκκλησιαστικοῖς ὑποκείσθω ἐπι- 
τιμίοις. t. il. 601, ed. Harduin. And can. 7, τοὺς 
ἅπαξ ἐν κλήρῳ κατειλεγμένους, ἣ Kat povacdyras, ὡρί- 
σαμεν, μῆτε ἐπὶ στρατείαν, μήτε ἐπὶ ἀξίαν κοσμικὴν ἕρ- 
χεσθαι ἢ τοῦτο τολμῶντας, καὶ μὴ μεταμελουμένους, 
ὥστε ἐπιτρέψαι ἐπὶ τοῦτο, ὃ διὰ θεὸν πρότερον εἵλοντο, 
ἀναθεματιζέσθαι. ibid. 603. ap. T. C. 1. 168, al. 
210 ; Def. 762 ; T. C. iii. 15 ; who refers also to 
4 Cone. Carthag. can. 20. “ Ut episcopus nullam 
“ rei familiaris curam ad se revocet, sed lectioni et 
orationi et verbi Dei predicationi tantummodo 
“ vacet.” ibid. 1. 986.] 
43 (S. Cypr. 1 Ep. ed. Fell. “ Graviter commoti 
sumus.... Cum cognovissemus quod Geminius 
Victor frater noster de seculo exccdens. . Pres- 
byterum tuturem testamento suo nominaverit : 
cum jam pridem in concilio episcoporum statu- 
tum sit, ne quis de clericis et Dei ministris tu- 
torem vel curatorem Testamento suo constituat, 
quando singuli divino sacerdotio honorati et in 
clerico ministerio constituti non nisi altari et 
sacriiciis deservire et precibus atque orationibus 
vacare debeant. Scriptum est enim, ‘ Nemo mi- 
“ litans Deo obligat se molestiis secularibus.’ ... . 
** Quod cum de omnibus dictum sit, quanto magis 
clerici_ molestiis et laqueis seecularibus obligari 
non debent!.... Quod episcopi antecessores 
“ nostri religiose considerantes, et salubriter prov- 
‘ identes, censuerunt ne quis frater excedens, ad 
* tutelam vel curam clericum nominaret ; ac si 
“quis hoe fecisset, non offerretur pro eo, nec sa- 
“ crificium pro dormitione ejus celebraretur.” Ap. 
he ΟἹ 1 166: 1: 207 ; Def 754: TC. nn 6. ἨΔ 
quotes also S. Ambr. de Offic. i. 38. (36.) “ Non 
* te implices negotiis secularibus, quoniam Deo 
‘militas. Etenim siis qui imperatori militat a 
ἐς susceptionibus litium, actu negotioram forensi- 
“um, venditione mercium prohibetur humanis 
« Jegibus : quanto magis qui fidei exercet militiam 
“ab usu negotiationis abstinere debet: agelluli 
“ sui contentus fructibus, si habet ; si non habet, 
“ stipendiorum suorum fructu.” And S. Jer. on 
Zephaniah, ec. 1. ‘ Hos qui adorant Dominum et 
« Melchom: qui seculo pariter et Domino putant 
“ se posse servire, et duobus Dominis satisfacere, 
“ Deo et Mammon ; qui militantes Christo obli- 
“ gant se negotiis s#cularibus, et eandem imagi- 
“ nem offerunt Deo ct Cesari, et cum Christi sa- 
“ cerdotes se esse dicant, filios consecrant Mel- 
“* chom, i. ο. regi suo.” t. vi. 680.] 
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is simply against this latter law can at no 
time be allowable in any person, more than 
adultery, blasphemy, sacrilege, and the like. 
But conjunction of power ecclesiastical and 
civil, what law is there which hath not at 
some time or other allowed as a thing con- 
venient and meet? In the law of God we 
have examples sundry, whereby it doth 
most manifestly appear how of him the 
same hath oftentimes been approved. No 
kingdom or nation in the world, but hath 
been thereunto accustomed without incon- 
venience and hurt. In the prime of the 
world, kings and civil rulers were priests 
for the most part all. The Romans ‘4 note 
it as a thing beneficial in their own com- 
monwealth, and even to them * apparently 
forcible for the strengthening of the Jews’ 
regiment under Moses and Samuel. 

I deny not but sometime there may be, 
and hath been perhaps, just cause to ordain 
otherwise. Wherefore we are not so to 
urge those things which heretofore have 
been either ordered or done, as thereby to 
prejudice those orders, which upon contrary 
occasion and the exigence of the present 
time by like authority have been established. 
For what is there which doth let but that 
from contrary occasions contrary laws may 
grow, and each be reasoned and disputed 
for by such as are subject thereunto, during 
the time they are in force ; and yet neither 
so opposite to other, but that both may 
laudably continue, as long as the ages 
which keep them do see no necessary cause 
which may draw them unto alteration ? 
Wherefore in these things, canons, consti- 
tutions, and laws, which have been at one 
time meet, do not prove that the Church 
should always be bound to follow them. 
Ecclesiastical persons were by ancient order 
forbidden to be executors of any man’s tes- 


44 Cum multa divinitus, pontifices, a majori- 
“bus nostris inventa atque instituta sunt, tum 
“ nihil preclarius, quam quod yos eosdem et reli- 
*‘ gionibus deorum immortalium, et summe rei- 
“ pub. preesse voluerunt.” Cic. pro Domo sua ad 
Pontific. [c. 1.] 

45 “* Honor sacerdotii firmamentum potentie 
“ assumebatur.” Tacit. Hist. lib. v. [c. 8. fin.] He 
sheweth the reason wherefore their rulers were 
also priests. ‘The joining of these two powers, as 
now, so then likewise, profitable for the public 
state, but in respects clean opposite and contrary. 
For whereas then divine things being more es- 
teemed, were used as helps for the countenance of 
secular power ; the case in these latter ages is 
turned upside down, earth hath now brought hea- 
ven under foot, and in the course of the world, 
hath of the two the greater credit. Priesthood 
was then a strengthening to kings, which now is 
forced to take strength and eredit from far meaner 
degrees of civil authority. ‘ Hic mos apud Ju- 
“ dos fuit, ut eosdem reges et sacerdotes habe- 
“rent, quorum justitia religioni p€rmixta incredi- 
in evaluere.” Just. Hist. lib. xxxvi. 

c 2. , 


Objection to permanent Authority in Bishops : 


[Boox VII. 


tament, or to undertake the wardship of 
children. Bishops by the imperial law are 
forbidden to bequeath by testament or oth- 
erwise to alienate any thing grown unto 
them after they were made bishops *. Is 
there no remedy but that these or the like 
orders must therefore every where still be 
observed ? 

[15.] The reason is not always evident, 
why former orders have been repealed and 
other established in their room. Herein 
therefore we must remember the axiom 
used in the civil laws, ‘ That the prince is 
“always presumed to do that with reason, 
“which is not against reason being done, 
“although no reason of his deed be ex- 
“pressed.” Which being in every respect 
as true of the Church, and her divine au- 
thority in making laws, it should be some 
bridle unto those malapert and proud spirits, 
whose wits not conceiving the reason of 
laws that are established, they adore their 
own private fancy as the supreme law of 
all, and accordingly take upon them to 
judge that whereby they should be judged? 

But why labour we thus in vain? For 
even to change that which now is, and to 
establish instead thereof that which them- 
selves would acknowledge the very selfsame 
which hath been, to what purpose were it, 
sith they protest 47, “that they utterly con- 
“demn as well that which hath been as 
“that which is; as well the ancient as the 
“present superiority, authority and power 
“of ecclesiastical persons.” 

XVI. Now where they lastly allege *, 


46 Cod. Justin. 1. i. de Episcopis, ὅς. 42. δ 2. 

[‘* De his vero episcopis, qui nune sunt, vel futuri 
‘“ sunt, sancimus, nullo modo habere eos faculta- 
“tem testandi vel donandi vel per alam quam- 
“ cunque excogitationem alienandi quid de rebus 
suis, quas postquam facti fuerint episcopi posse- 
“ derint et acquisierint, vel ex testamentis, vel ex 
*‘ donationibus, vel alia quacunque causa: ex. 
“ ceptis duntaxat his, quas ante episcopatum ha 
“6 buerint ex quacunque causa, vel que post epis- 
‘““ copatum a parentibus et theiis, ἢ. 6. patruis vel 
“ avunculis, et a fratribus ad ipsos pervenerunt, 
‘“‘perventuraque sunt: quecunque enim post or- 
“ diationem ex quacunque causa extra prefatas 
“‘ personas ad ipsos pervenerunt, ea jubemus ad 
sanctissimam ecclesiam, cujus episcopatum te- 
 nuerint, pertinere.” A. D. 528.] 
47 'T. C. hib, i. p. 126. [98, ap. Whitg. Def. 452. 
I have done, only this I admonish tire reader, 
“ that I do not allow of all those things which I 
before alleged in the comparison between our 
“archbishops and the archbishops of old time, 
« &c... Only my intent is to shew that although 
“there were corruptions, yet in respect of ours 
“ they be much more tolerable.”] 

48 [Adm. ap. Whitg. Def. 57. “ The lordly 
“ Jords, archbishops, bishops, suffragans, deans, 
** doctors, archdeacons, chancellors, and the rest 
“ of that proud generation, whose kingdom must 
“ down, hold they never so hard, because ‘their 
“ tyrannous lordship cannot stand with Christ’s 


_ whereby they 


Ch. xvi. 2—4.] 


“That the law of our Lord Jesus Christ 


Bg: 
a “in all ages, condemn all 
“ruling superiority of minis- 
ala “ters over ministers ;” they 


God, and the 


judement of bold to affirm, than able to 
ages, con- prove the things which they 


denimeth the 
ruling superi- 
orily of one 
minister over 
another. 


bring for support of their weak 
and feeble cause. “ The bear- 
“ing of dominion or the exer- 
“cising of authority (they 
“say 45). is that wherein the civil magis- 
“trate is severed from the ecclesiastical 
“ officer, according to the words of our Lord 
“and Saviour, ‘ Kings of nations bear rule 
“over them, but it shall not be so with 
“vou: therefore bearing of dominion doth 
“not agree to one minister over another.” 

[2.] This place hath been, and still is, 
although most falsely, yet with far greater 
show and likelihood of truth, brought forth 
by the anabaptists5°, to prove that the 
Church of Christ ought to have no civil 
magistrates, but [to be] ordered only by 
Christ. Wherefore they urge the opposi- 
tion betwen heathens and them unto whom 
our Saviour speaketh. For sith the Apostles 
were opposite to heathens, not in that they 
were Apostles, but in that they were Chris- 
tians, the anabaptist’s inference is, “that 
“Christ doth here give a law, to be for 
“ever observed by all true Christian men, 
“between whom and heathens there must 
“be always this difference, that whereas 
“heathens have their kings and princes to 
“rule, Christians ought not in this thing 
“to be like unto them.” Wherein their 
construction hath the more show, because 
that which Christ doth speak to his Apostles 


“kingdom. And it is the special mischief of our 
English church, and the chief cause of back- 
*‘wardness, and of all breach and disscntion. 
“ For they whose authority is forbidden by Christ, 
“will have their streke without their fellow ser- 
“vants. Matt. xx. 25, 26; xxiii. 8,9; Mark x. 
“ 42, 43; Luke xxii. 15, &c.” Ans. 37—39, al. 
13, &c.; T.C. i. 10, al. 22; Def. 61—75; T.C. 
ii. 421—436.] 

49 [Τ᾿ C.i. 10, al. 22. Our Saviour Christ upon 
“ occasion of the inordinate request of the sons 
“of Zebedee, putteth a difference between the 
* civil and ecclesiastical function. He placeth the 
“ distinction of them in two points ; whereof the 
*‘ oue is in their office, and the other is in their 
* names and titles. The distinction of the office 
“he noteth in these words : ‘ The kings of the 
“ gentiles, &c.’ Whereupon the argument may be 
“thus gathered ; That wherein the civil magis- 
“trate is severed from the ecclesiastical officer 
*‘ doth not agrce to one minister over another. 
“ But the civil magistrate is severed from the ec- 
* clesiastical officer by bearing dominion ; there- 
“fore bearing dominion doth not agree to one 
““ minister over another.” ] 

50 [De Brés, “ La Racine, &c. des Anabaptis- 
“ tes, &c.” p. 84].] 


“and the judgment of the best! 


are in this, asin the rest, more | 


proceeds on an Anabaptist Principle. 
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is not found always agreeable unto them as 
Apostles, or as pastors of men’s souls, but 
oftentimes it toucheth them in generality, 
as they are Christians; so that Christianity 
being common unto them with all believers, 
such speeches must be so taken that they 
may be applied unto all, and not only unto 
them. 

[3.1 They which consent with us, in re- 
jecting such collections as the anabaptist 
maketh with more probability, must give 
us leave to reject such as themselves have 
made with less: for a great deal less likely 
it is, that our Lord should here establish an 
everlasting difference, not between his 
Church and pagans, but between the pas- 
tors of his Church and civil governors. 
For if herein they must always differ, that 
the one may not bear rule, the other may ; 
how did the Apostles themselves observe 
this difference, the exercise of whose au- 
thority, both in commanding and in con- 
trolling others, the Scripture hath made so 
manifest that no gloss can overshadow it 2 
Again, it being, as they would have it, our 
Saviour’s purpose to withhold his Apostles 
and in them all other pastors frum bearing 
rule, why should kingly dominion be men- 
tioned, which oecasions men to gather, that 
not all dominion and rule, but this one only 
form was prohibited, and that authority 
was permitted them, so it were not regal ? 
Furthermore, in case it had been his pur- 
pose to withhold pastors altogether tors 
bearing rule, why should kings of nations 
be mentioned, as if they were not forbidden 
to exercise, no not regal dominion itself, but 
only such regal dominion as heathen kings 
do exercise ? 

[4.] The very truth is, our Lord and Sa- 
viour did aim at a far other mark than these 
men seem to observe. The end of his 
speech was to reform their particular mis- 
persuasion to whom he spake: and their 
mispersuasion was, that which was also the 
common fancy of the Jews at that time, that 
their Lord being the Messias of the world, 
should restore wnto Israel that kingdom, 
whereof the Romans had as then bereaved 
them ; they imagined that he should not on- 
ly deliver the state of Israel, but himself 
reign as king in the throne of David with 
all secular pomp and dignity; that he 
should subdue the rest of the world, and 
make Jerusalem the seat of an universal 
monarchy. Seeing therefore they had for- 
saken all to follow him, being now in so 
mean condition, they did not think but that 
together with him they also should rise in 
state ; that they should be the first and the 
most advanced by him. Of this conceit it 
came that the mother of the sons of Zebe- 
dee sued for her children’s preferment; of 
this conceit it grew, that the Apostles began 
to question amongst themselves which of 
them should be greatest; and in control- 
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ment of this conceit it was that our Lord so 
plainly told them, “ that the thoughts of 
their hearts were vain :” the kings of na- 
tions have indeed their large and emple do- 
minions, they reign far and wide, and their 
servants they advance unto honour in the 


St. Cyprian’s Reproof of Florentinus 


world; they bestow upon them large and | 


ample secular preferments, in which re- 


ν 1 
spect they are also termed many of them 


benefactors, because of the liberal band 
which they use in rewarding such as have 
done them service: but was it the meaning 
of the ancient prophets of God that the Mes- 
sias the king of Israel should be like unto 
these kings, and his retinue grow in such 
sort as theirs? ‘“ Wherefore ye are not to 
“look for at my hands such preferment as 
“ kings of nations are wont to bestow upon 
“ theirattendants, ‘ With younotso. Your 
“ reward in heaven shall be most ample, on 
“ earth your chiefest honour must be to suf- 
“fer persecution for righteousness’ sake; 
“ submission, humility and meekness are 
things fitter for you to inure your minds 
‘withal, than these aspiring cogitations ; 
if any amongst you be greater than 
‘ other, let him shew himself greatest in be- 
ing lowliest, let him be above them in be- 
ing under them, even as a servant for their 
good. These are affections which you 
must put on; as for degrees of preferment 
and honour in this world, if ye expect any 
such thing at my hands ye deceive your- 
selves, for in the world your portion is 
rather the clear contrary.” 
[5.] Wherefore they who allege this 
place against episcopal authority abuse it, 
they many ways deprave and wrest it, clean 
from the true understanding wherein our 
Saviour himself did utter it. 

For first, whereas he by way of mere ne- 


gation had said, “ With you it shall not be} 


“ sq,” foretelling them only that it should not 
so come to pass as they vainly surmised ; 
these men take his words in the plain na- 
ture of a prohibition, as if Christ had there- 
by forbidden all inequality of ecclesiastical 

ower. Secondly, whereas he did but cut 
off their idle hope of secular advancements ; 
all standing superiority amongst persons 


ecclesiastical these men would rase off with | 


the edge of his speech. Thirdly, whereas 
he in abating their hope even of secular ad- 
vancements spake but only with relation 
unto himself, informing them that he would 
be no such munificent Lord unto them in 
their temporal dignity and honour, as they 
did erroneously suppose ; so that any A pos- 
tle might afterwards have grown by means 
of others to be even emperor of Rome, for 
any thing in those words to the contrary: 
these men removing quite and clean the 
hedge of all such restraints, enlarge so far 
the bounds of his meaning, as if his very 
precise intent and purpose had been not to 
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as touching him, and to teach what himself 
would not be towards them, but to prescribe 
a special law both to thein and their sueces- 
sors forever ; a law determining what they 
should not be in relation of one to another, 
a law forbidding that any such title should 
be given to any minister as might import 
or argue in him a superiority over other 
ministers 51, 

[0.1 Being thus defeated of that succour 
which they thought their cause might have 
had out of the words of our Saviour Christ. 
they try 55 their adventure in seeking what 
aid man’s testimony will yield them: “ Cy- 
“prian objecteth it to Florentinus as a 
proud thing, that by believing evil reports, 
and misjudging of Cyprian, he made him- 
‘self bishop of a bishop, and judge over 
‘him whom God had for the time appoint- 
ed to be judge 3.” “ The endeavour of 
godly men to strike at these insolent 
names may appear in the council of Car- 
‘thage: where it was decreed, that the 
‘bishop of the chief see should not be en- 
‘ titled the exarch of priests, or the highest 
priest, or any other thing of like sense, but 
only the bishop of the chiefest see 5*; 
whereby are shut out the name of arch- 
“ bishop, and all other such haughty titles.” 
In these allegations it fareth, as in broken 
reports snatched out of the author’s mouth, 
and broached before they be half eithertold 
on the one part, or on the other understood. 
The matter which Cyprian complaineth of 
in Florentinus was thus: Novatus misliking 
the easiness of Cyprian to admit men into 
the fellowship of believers after they had 


51 [ Horum verborum verus et simplex hic est 
sensus : vestra gubernatio diversa erit ab ea que 
est regum propria...Siquis locus citar) potest ex 
evangelicis scriptis ad probandum superioritatem 
inter evangelil ministros, hic unus est .. . ubi 
omnes sunt futuri pares, precepto nihil opus quo 
moderatio mandatur in precipua dignitate con- 
stituto. Sensus igitur hujus preecepti est, Quan- 
to quis inter vos major crit tanto submnissius 
inter suos fratres se gerat. Tametsi omnes 
Apostoli ejusdem ordinis et potestatis fuerint, 
wtatis discrimen et donorum Sp. Sancti mag- 
num inter cos fuit.” Sar. de divers. Min. Grad. 
15. vid. etiam de Honore Presulibus debito, 
9 
52'T. C. lib. i. 100. [al. 76. ap. Whitg. Def. 
361.] 
53 Lib. iv. ep. 9. [1]. p. 166. ed. Fell. “ Quis 
autem nostrum longe est ab humilitate ? utrum- 
ne ego, qui quotidie fratribus servio, et venientes 
ad ecclesiam singulos benigne et cum yoto et 
gaudio suscipio? an tu qui te episcopum epis- 
copi, et judicem judicis ad tempus a Deo dati 
constituis 1] 
54('T. C. i. 72. [στε τὸν τῆς πρώτης καθέδρας ἐπί- 
σκοπὸν μὴ λέγεσθαι ἔξαρχον τῶν ἱερέων ἢ ἀκρὸν ἱερέα ἢ 
τοιουτότροπόν τι ποτε, ἀλλὰ μόνον ἐπίσκοπον τῆς πρώ- 
της καθέδρας. Cad. 39. (Cen. Can. Eccl. Afr. 39. 
ap. Harduin. Cone. 1. 884. or 3 Cone. σα ἢ. can. 


reform the error of his Apostles conceived | 26. p. 964. A. D. 397. / 


Ch, ¥xi. 7.1 


fallen away from the bald and constant con- 
fession of Christian faith, took thereby oc- 
‘easion to separate himselffrom the Church 85, 
and being anited with certain excommuni- 
caie persons, they joined their wits togeth- 
er, and drew out against Cyprian their law- 
ful bishop sundry grievous accusations ; the 
crimes such, as being true, had made him 
uncapable of that. office whereof he was six 
years as then possessed; they went to 
‘Rome, and to other places, accusing him 
‘every where as guilty of those faults of 
which themselves had lewdly condemned 
him, pretending that twenty-five African 
bishops (a thing most false) had heard and 
examined his cause in a solemn assembly, 
and that they all had given their sentence 
against him, holding his election by the 
canons of the church void. The same fac- 
tious and seditious persons coming also un- 
to Florentinus, who was at that time a man 
imprisoned for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, but yet a favorer of the error of No- 
vatus, their malicious accusations he over- 
willingly hearkened unto, gave them credit, 
concurred with them 55, and unto Cyprian 
in fine wrote his letters against Cyprian: 
which letters he justly taketh in marvellous 
evil part, and therefore severely controlleth 
his so great presumption in making himself 
judge of a judge, and, as it were, a bishop’s 

ishop, to receive accusations against him, 
as one that had been his ordinary..... 
“$7 What height of pride is this (saith Cy- 
“ prian), what arrogancy of spirit, what a 
“ puffing up of mind, to call guides and 
“ priests to be examined and sifted before 
“him! So that unless we shall be cleared 
“in your court, and absolved by your sen- 
“tence, behold for these six years’ space 


n 


55 [S. Cyp. Ep. 49. p. 63. ed. Baluz. “ Novatus, 
qui apud nos primum discordiw et schismatis 
mcendium seminavit ; qui quosdam istic ex 
fratribus ab episcopo segregavit ;...cum sua 
tempestate Romam quoque ad evertendam cccle- 
siam nayigans similia illic et paria molitus est, 
a clero portionem plebis avellens.... Damnare 
nune audet sacrificantium manus, cum sit ipse 
nocentior.”’ ] 

56 [Ibid. Ep. 69. p. 121. “ Prevaluit apud te 
contra divinam sententiam et contra conscienti- 
am nostram fidei sue viribus nixam inimicorum 
et malignorum commentum, quasi apud lapsos 
et prophanos et extra ecclesiam positos, de quo- 
rum pectoribus excesserit Sp. Sanctus, esse aliud 
possit nisi mens prava et fallax lingua et odia 
venenata et sacrilega mendacia ; quibus qui 
eredit, necesse est cum iis inveniatur cum judi- 
cii dies venerit.”] 

57 [Ib. Ep. 69. p. 122. ““ Que mentis inflatio, 
ad cognitionem suam prepositos et sacerdotes 
yocare, ac nisi apud te purgati fuerimus et sen- 
tentia tua absoluti, ecce jam sex annis nec fra- 
ternitas habuerit episcopum, nec plehs preposi- 
tum, nec grex pastorem, nee ecclesia guberna- 
torem, nec Christus antistitem, nec Deus sacer- 
dotem.”’] 


not relevant to the Question of Archbishops. 
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|‘ neither shall the bretherhood have had a 
“ bishop, nor the people a guide, nor the 
“ flock a shepherd, ner the Church a gov- 
“ernor, nor Christ a prelate, nor God a 
“priest.” This is the pride which Cypri- 
an condemneth in Florentinus, and not the 
title or name of archbishop; about which 
matter there was not at that time so much 
as the dream of any controversy at all be- 
tween them. A silly collection it is, that 
because Cyprian reproveth Florentinus for 
lightness of belief and presumptuous rash- 
ness of judgment, therefore he held the ti- 
tle of Archbishop to be a vain and a preud 
name. 

[7.1 Archbishops were chief amongst 
bishops, yet archbishops had not over bish- 
ops that full authority which every bishop 
had over his own particular clergy: bish- 
ops were not subject unto their archbishop 
as an ordinary, by whom at all times they 
were to be judged, according to the man- 
ner of inferior pastors, within the compass 
of each diocess. A bishop might suspend, 
excommunicate, depose, such as were of his 
own clergy without any other bishops as- 
sistants ; not so an archbishop the bishops 
that were in his own province, above whom 
divers prerogatives were given him, how- 
beit no such authority and power as alone 

to be judge over them. For as ἃ bishop 
could not be ordained, so neither might he 
be judged by any one only bishop, albeit 
that bishop were his metropolitan. Where- 
fore Cyprian, concerning the liberty and 
freedom which every bishop had, spake in 
| 


the council of Carthage, whereat fourscore 
and seven bishops were present, saying 58, 
“Tt resteth that every of us declare what 
we think of this matter, neither judging 
nor severing from the right of commun- 
ion any that shall think otherwise: for of 
us there is notany which maketh himself 
a bishop of bishops, or with tyrannical 
fear constraineth his colleagues unto the 
necessity of obedience, inasmuch as every 
“ bishop, according to the reach of his [18- 
“ erty and power, hath his own free judg- 
“ment, and can no more have another his 
“judge, than himself be judge to another.” 
Whereby it appeareth, that amongst the 
African bishops none did use such authority 
over any as the bishop of Rome did after- 
wards claim over all, forcing upon them 
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58 Concil. Carthag. de Heret. baptizandis. [p. 
329. ed. Baluz. “* Superest ut de hac ipsa re sin- 
“ guli quid sentiamus profcramus, neminem judi- 
“ cantes, aut a jure communicationis aliquem, si 
“ diversum senserit, amoventes. Neque enim 
“ quisquam nostrum episcopuzn se esse episco- 
“ porum constituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad obse- 
“ quend: necessitatem collegas suos adigit ; qaan- 
*‘ do habeat omnis episcopus pro licentia libertatis 
“et potestatis su# arbitriura proprium, tamque 
“ judicari ab alio non possit, quam nec ipse po- 
* test alterum judicare.”] 
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Wherefore unto the bishop of Rome the 
same Cyprian also writeth concerning his 
opinion about baptism5’: “These things 
“we present unto your conscience, most 
“ dear brother, as well for common honour’s 
“sake, as of singie and sincere love, trust- 
“ ing that as you are truly yourself religious 
“ and faithful, so those things which agree 
® with religion and faith will be acceptable 
“unto you: howbeit we know, that what 
“ some have over drunk in, they will not let 
“ go, neither easily change their mind, but 
“with care of preserving whole amongst 
“ their brethren the bond of peace and con- 
« cord, retaining still to themselves certain 
“ their own opinions wherewith they have 
“been inured; wherein we neither use 
“ force, nor prescribe a law unto any, know- 
“ ing that in the government of the Church 
“ every ruler hath his own voluntary free 
“ judgment, and of that which he doth shall 
“ render unto the Lord himself an account.” 

[8.7 As for the council of Carthage, doth 
not the very first canon thereof establish 
with most effectual terms all things which 
were before agreed on in the council of 
Nice 592 and that the council of Nice did 
ratify the preeminence of metropolitan bish- 
ops, who is ignorant? The name of an 
archbishop importeth only a bishop having 
chiefty of certain prerogatives above his 
brethren of the same order. Which thing, 
sith the council of Nice doth allow, it can- 
not be that the other of Carthage should 
condemn it, inasmuch as this doth yield 
unto that a Christian unrestrained appro- 
bation. The thing provided for by the sy- 
nod of Carthage can be no other therefore, 
than only that the chiefest metropolitan, 
where many archbishops were within any 
greater province, should not be termed by 
those names, as to import the power of an 
ordinary jurisdiction belonging in such de- 
gree and manner unto him over the rest of 
the bishops ard archbishops, as did belong 
unto every bishop over other pastors under 
him. 

But much more absurd it is to affirm δ᾽, 


59 Lib. it. Ep. i. (72. “* Hee ad conscientiam 
“tuam, frater carissime, et pro honore communi 
«et pro simplici dilectione pertulimus, credentes 
“ etiam tibi pre religionis tue ct fidei veritate pla- 
“ cere que et religiosa pariter et vera sunt. Ca- 
“ terum scimus quosdam quod semel imbiberint 
“ nolle deponere, nee propositum suum facile mu- 
“ tare, sed salvo inter collegas pacis et concordie 
“vineulo quedam propria que apud se sunt se- 
«mel usurpata retinere. Qua in re nec nos vim 
“ cuiquam facimus aut legem damus, quando ha- 
“beat in ecclesia administratione voluntatis sue 
arbitrium liberum unusquisque prepositus, rati- 
** onem actus sui Domino redditurus.” p. 129.] 

60° Qoere τὰ ἐν rn Nixaéwv συνόδῳ ὑρισθέντα παντὶ 


τρόπῳ παραφυλαγθήσεται. [Ὅοπο. Hard. i. 868.] 
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Pride, the Spring of Enmity to Bishops. 
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opinions by main and absolute power. | that both Cyprian and the council of Carth- 


age condemn even such superiority also of 
bishops themselves over pastors their infe- 
riors, as the words of Ignatius imply, in 
terming the bishop “a prince of priests.” 
Bishops to be termed arch-priests, in regard 
of their superiority over priests, is in the 
writings of the ancient Fathers a thing so 
usual and familiar, as almost no one thing 
more. At the council of Nice, saith Theo- 
doret, three nundred and eighteen arch- 
priests were present ®. Were it the mean- 
ing of the council of Carthage, that the 
title of chief priests and such like ought 
not in any sort at all to be given unto any 
Christian bishop, what excuse should we 
make for so many ancient both Fathers 58, 
and synods δ΄ of Fathers, as have generally 


408. Whitgift (Answ. 72.) had quoted from S. 
Ign. interp. ad Smyrneos, c. 9: Τίμα τὸν θεὸν, ὡς 
αἰτίον τῶν ὅλων καὶ κύριον ἑπίσκοπον δὲ, ὡς ἀρχιε- 
ρέα, θεοῦ εἱκόνα φοροῦντα : T. C. replies, “ As for 
κε Tonatius’ place, it is sufficiently answered be- 
“ fore, in that which was answered to Cyprian his 
“ place : for when he saith, ‘the bishop hath 
“rule over all,’ he meaneth no more all in the | 
“ provinee, than in all the world, but meaneth 
“ that flock or congregation whereof he is bishop 
“ or minister. And when he calleth him ‘ prince 
of the priests,’ although the title be excessive 
* and big, condemned by Cyprian and the council 
“ of Carthage, yet he meaneth no more the prince 
“of all in the diocese as we take it, or of the 
“ provinee, than he meaneth the prince of all the 
“ priests in the world : but he meaneth those fel- 
“ low ministers and elders that had the rule and 
“ government of that particular church and con- 
“ gregation whereof he was bishop.” 

62 Theod. Hist. Eccles. lib. 1 cap. 7. ᾿Αρχιερεῖς. 
VA dixero καὶ αὐτὸς eis τὴν Nexatay, ἰδεῖν τὴν τῶν dp- 
χίερέων πληθὺν ἐφιέμενος. . «. ὀκτωκαίδεκα δὲ καὶ τρι- 
ακόσιοι συνῆλθον ἀρχιερεῖς. 

63 Hieronymus contra Luciferian. “ Salutem 
“6 ecclesia pendere,” dicit, “ ἃ summi sacerdotis 
«ς dignitate,”’ id est, episcopi. [e. ix. t. 1. 182. ed. 
Vallarsit.} Idem est in Hieronymo summus sacer- 
dos quod ἄκρος ἱερεὺς in Carthaginensi Concilio. 

61 Vide C. omnes. 38 dist. [Decret. Gratian. pars 
i. 4. 38, p. 184. Lugd. 1572. “ Ex septima syno- 
“ do”... Substantia summi sacerdotii nostri 
“ sunt eloquia divinitus tradita, }, 6. vera divina- 
“rum seripturarum disciplina : quemadmodum 
“magnus perhibet Dionysius.” Comp. 2. Concil. 
Nicen. A. D. 787. can. ii. οὐσία τῆς καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
ἱεραρχίας ἕστι τὰ θεοπαράδοτα λογία, εἴτουν ἡ τῶν 
θείων γραφῶν ἀληθινὴ ἐπιστήμη, κάθως ὃ μέγας ἀπε- 
φῆνατο Διονύσιος. t. iv. 48. ed. Hard. comp. Dio- 
nys. de Eccl. Hicrarch. c. ν. § 7.] Item e. Ponti- 


fices, [Decr. Grat. pars ii. causa] xii. qu. 3. [p. 


1001. “ Pontifices quibus in summo sacerdotio 
“ constitutis ab extrancis aliquid...donatur...inter 
“facultates ecclesie computabunt.” In Concilio 
Agathensi [ean. 6. A. D. 506. t. ii. 998. Hard.] Item 
ce. De his. [Decr. Grat. pars iii.] De Consecr. dist. 5. 
[Ρ. 1991, from a supposed deeretal epistle of Mel- 
chiades. ‘“* Utrum majus sit sacramentum manus 
“ impositionis episcoporum aut baptismi: scitete 
“ utrumque magnum esse sacramentum: et sicut 


1 ΤΟ C, lib. i. p. 113, [al. 87. ap. Whitg. Def. |“ unum majoribus, i. 6. summis Pontificibus, est 


Ch. xvii. 1, 2.] 


applied the title of arch-priest unto every 
bishop's office ? 

[9.1 High time I think it is, to give over 
the obstinate defence of this most miserable 
forsaken cause; in the favour whereof 
neither God, nor amongst so many wise 
and virtuous men as antiquity hath brought 
forth, any one can be found to have hith- 
erto directly spoken. Irksome confusion 
must of necessity be the end whereunto all 
such vain and ungrounded confidence doth 
bring, as hath nothing to bear it out but 
only an excessive measure of bold and per- 
emptory words, holpen by the start of a lit- 
tle time, before they came to be examined, 
In the writings of the ancient Fathers, there 
is not any thing with more serious asseve- 
ration inculeated, than that it is God which 
maketh bishops, that their authority hath 
divine allowance, that the bishop is the 
priest of God. that he is judge in Christ’s 
stead, that according to God’s own law the 
whole Christian fraternity standeth bound 
to obey him. Of this there was not in the 
Christian world of old any doubt or con- 
troversy made, it was a thing universally 
every where agreed upon. What should 
move men to judge that now so unlawlul 
and naught, which then was so reverendly 
esteemed? Surely no other cause but this, 
men were in those times meek, lowly, 
tractable, willing to live in dutiful awe and 
subjection unto the pastors of their souis: 
now we imagine ourselves so able every 
man to teach and direct ali others, that 
none of us can brook it to have superiors ; 
and for a mask to hide our pride, we pre- 
tend falsely the law of Christ, as if we did 
seek the execution of his wili, when in truth 
we labour for the mere suatislaction of our 
own against lis, 

XVII. The chiefest cause of disdain and 
murmur against bishops in the Church of 
England is that evil-aflected 
eye wherewith the world look- 
ed upon them, since the time 
that irrelizious profaneness, 
beholding the due and jusi 
advancements of God’s clergy, 
hath under pretence of enmity unto ambi- 
tion and pride See so far, that the 
contumely of old offered unto Aaron in the 
like quarrel may seem very moderate and 
quiet dealing, if we compare it with the fu- 
ry of our own times. The ground and ori- 
ginal or both their proceedings one and the 
same; in declaration of their grievances 
they differ not; the complaints as well of 
the one as the other are %, “ Wherefore 
“Jift ye up yourselves” thus far “above the 
“ congregation of the Lord? It is too much 


“which you take upon you;” too much 


The second 
Inalicious 
thing whercin 
the state of 
Bishops suffer- 
eth obloquy is 
their honour. 


**accommodatum...ita et majori veneratione ve- 
 ncrandum.” Comp. Conc. i. 245.] 
65 Numb. xvi. 3. 


Dishonouring Prelates, a Sin like Korah’s. 
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power, and too much honour. Wherefore 
as we have shewed that there is not in 
their power any thing unjust or unlawful, 
so it resteth that in their honour also the 
like be done. The labour we take unto 
this purpose is by so much the harder, in 
that we are forced to wrestle with the 
stream of obstinate affection, mightily car- 
ried by a wilful prejudice, the dominion 
whereof is so powerful over them in whom 
it reigneth, that it giveth them no leave, no 
not so much as patiently to hearken unto 
any speech which doth not profess to feed 
them in this their bitter humour. Notwith- 
standing, forasmuch as I am persuaded 
that against God they will not strive, if 
they perceive once that in truth it is he 
against whom they open their mouths, my 
hope is their own confession will be at the 
length, “ Behold, we have done exceeding 
“foolishly ; it was the Lord, and we knew 
“it not; him in his ministers we have de- 
“ spised, we have in their honour impugned 
“his.” But the alteration of men’s hearts 
must be his good and gracious work, whose 
most omnipotent power framed them. 

[2.] Wherefore to come to our present 
purpose, honour is no where due, saving 
only unto such as have in them that where- 
by they are found, or at the least presumed, 
voluntarily beneficial °° unto them of whom 
they are honoured. Wheresoever nature 
seeth the countenance of a man, it still pre- 
sumeth that there is in him a mind willing 
to do good, if need require, inasmuch as by 
nature so it should be; for which cause 
men unto men do honour, even for very hu- 
manity’s sake: and unto whom we deny all 
honour, we seem plainly to take from them 
all opinion of human dignity to make no 
account or reckoning of them, to think them 
so utterly without virtue, as if no good 
thing in the world could be looked for at 
their hands. Seeing therefore it secemeth 
hard that we should so hardly think of any 
man, the precept of St. Peter is 57, “ Hon- 
“our all men.” 

Which duty of every man towards all 
doth vary according to the several degrees 
whereby they are more or less beneficial, 
whom we do honour. “ Honour the physi- 
“cian 5,” saith the wise man: the reasen 
why, because for necessities sake God crea- 
ted him. Again 53, “Thou shalt rise up 
“before the hoary head, and honour the 
“ person of the aged :” the reason why, be- 
cause the younger sort have great benefit 
by their gravity, experience, and wisdom ; 
for which cause, these things the wise 
man 7° termeth the crown or diadem of the 
aged. Honour due to parents: the reason 


66 (Tupi... - σημεῖον εὐεργετικῆς δόξης. Arist. Rhet, 
i. 5.] 

67 1 Pet. ii. 17. 

69 Levit. xix. 32. 


6 Ecclus. xxxviii. 1. 
τῷ Ecclus. xxv. 6. 
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why, because we have our beginning from | 
them?!; “Obey the father that hath begot- 
“ten thee, the mother that bare thee de- 
“ spise thou not.” Honour due unto kings 
and governors: the reason why, because 
God hath set them 72 “ for the punishment of 


“evil doers, and for the praise of them that | 


“do well.” Thus we see by every of these 
particulars, that there 1s always some kind 
of virtue beneficial, wherein they excel who 
receive honour; and that degrees of hon- 
our are distinguished according to the va- 
lue of those effects which the same bene- 
ficial virtue doth produce. 

[3.] Nor is honour only an inward esti- 
mation, whereby they are reverenced and 
well thought of in the minds of men; but 


honour whereof we now speak, is defined to | 


be an external sign, by which we give a 
sensible testification that we acknowledge 
the beneficial virtue of others. Sarah hon- 
oured her husband Abraham ; this appear- 
eth by the title she gave him. The breth- 
ren of Joseph did him honour in the land of 
Egypt; their lowly and humble gesture 
sheweth it. Parents will hardly persuade 
themselves that this intentional honour, 
which reacheth no farther than to the in- 
ward conception only, is the honour which 
their children owe them. Touching that 
honour which mystically agreeing unto 
Christ, was yielded literally and really unto 
Solomon, the words of the Psalmist con- 
cerning it are 73, “Unto him they shall give 
“of the gold of Sheba, they shall pray for 
“him continually, and daily bless him.” 

[4.1 Weigh these things in themselves, 
titles, gestures, presents, other the like ex- 
ternal signs wherein honour doth consist, 
and they are matters of no great moment. 
Howbeit, take them away, let them cease 
to be required, and they are not things of 
small importance, which that surcease were 
likely to draw after it. Let the lord mayor 
of London, or any other unto whose office 
honour belongeth, be deprived but of that 
title which in itself is 9 matter of nothing ; 
and suppose we that it would be a small 
maim unto the credit, force, and counte- 
nance of his office? It hath not with- 
out the singular wisdom of God been pro- 
vided, that the ordinary outward tokens of 
honour should for the most part be in them- 
selves things of mean account; for to the 
end they might easily follow as faithful tes- 
timonies of that beneficial virtue whereunto 
they are due, it behoved them to be of such 
nature, that to himself no man might over- 
eagerly challenge them, without blushing ; 
nor any man where they are due withhold 
them, but with manifest appearance of too 
great malice or pride. 

[5.1 Now forasmuch as according to the 


τὶ Prov. xxiii. 22. 72 1 Pet. ii. 14. 
73 Psalm Ixxil. 15. 


Prelates as Governors, essential to Religion. 
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ancient orders and customs of this land, as 
of the kingdom of Israel, and of all Chris- 


tian kingdoms through the world, the next 


in degree of honour unto the chief sove- 
reign are the chief prelates of God’s 
Church ; what the reason hereof may be, 
it resteth next to be inquired. 

XVIL. Other reason there is not any, 
wherefore such honour hath been judged 
due, saving only that public 
good which the prelates of 
God’s clergy are authors of. 
For I would know which of 
these things it is whereof we make any 
question, either that. the favour of God is 
the chiefest pillar to bear up kingdoms and 
states ; or that true religion publicly exer- 
cised is the principal mean to retain the fa- 
vour of God; or that the prelates of ihe 
Church are they without whom the exer- 
cise of true religion cannot well and ‘ong 
continue. Ifthese three be granted, then 
cannot the public benefit of prelacy be dis- 
sembled 74, 

[2.] And of the first or second of these I 
look not for any professed denial; the 
world at this will blush, not to grant at the 
leastwise in word as much as heathens 
themselves have of old with most earnest 
asseveration acknowledged %, concerning 
the force of divine grace in upholding king- 
doms. Again, though his mercy doth so 
far strive with men’s ingratitude, that all 
kind of public iniquities deserving his in- 
dignation, their safety is through his gra- 
cious providence many times nevertheless 
continued to the end that amendment might 
if it were possible avert their envy ; so that 
as well commonweals as particular persons 
both may and do endure much longer, when 
they are careful, as they should be, to use 
the most eflectual means of procuring his 
favour on whom their continuance princi- 
pally dependeth: yet this point no man 
will stand to argue, no man will openly 
arm himself to enter into set disputation 
against the emperors Theodosius and Va- 
lentinian, for makingunto their laws concern- 
ing religion this preface “8, “ Decere arbi- 
“tramur nostrum imperium, subditos nostros 
“ de religione commonefacere. Ita enim et 
“ pleniorem acquiri Dei ac Salvatoris nostri 
“Jesu Christi benignitatem possibile esse 
“ existimamus, si quando et nos pro veribus 
“jpsi placere studuerimus, et nostros sub- 


What good 
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crow from the 
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74 [Compare b. v. c. Ixxvi. § 2.] 

75 “ Quis est tam vecors, qui aut cum suspexerit 
in ceelum, Deos esse non sentiat, et ea, que tanta 
mente fiunt ut vix quisquam arte ulla ordinem re- 
rum ac necessitudinem persequi possit. casu fieri, 
putet: aut, cum Deos esse intellexerit, non in- 
telligat eorum numine hoe tantum imperium 
esse natum et auctum et retentum.” Cic. Orat. 
de Harusp. Resp. [e. 9.] : 
76 Tit. 1.1. iv. C. [lib. 1.] de summa Trinit. 
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“ditos ad eam rem_instituerimus:” or| 
against the emperor Justinian, for that he | 


also maketh the like profession”: “ Per 
“ sanctissimas ecclesias et nostrum impe- 
“ rium sustineri, et communes res clemen- 
“ tissimi Dei gratia muniri credimus.” And 
in another place”, “ Certissime credimus, 
“ quia sacerdotum puritas et decus, et ad 
* Dominum Deum ac Salvatorem nostrum 
τ Jesum Christum fervor, et ab ipsis miss 
“ perpetue preces, multum favorem nosire 
“ reipublice et incrementum prebent.” 

[3.] Wherefore only the last point is that 
which men will boldly require us to prove ; 
for no man feareth now to make it a ques- 
tion, “ whether the prelacy of the Church 
“be any thing available or no to effect the 
© good and lone continuance of true reli- 
* gion?” Amongst the principal blessings 
wherewith God enriched Israel. the prophet 
in the Psalm 7 acknowledgeth especially 
this for one, “ Thou didst lead thy people 
*Jike sheep by the hands of Moses and 
“Aaron” That which sheep are if pas- 
tors be wanting, the same are the people of 
God if so be they want governors: and 
that which the principal civil governors are 
in comparison of regents under them, tlie 
same are the prelates of the Church being 
compared with the rest of God’s clergy. 
Whierelore inasmuch as amongst the Jews 
the benefit of civil goverament crew prin- 
cipally {rom Moses, he being their princi- 
pal civil governor; even so the benefit of 
spiritual regiment grew from Aaron princi- 
pally, he being in the other kind their prin- 
cipal rector, although even herein subject 
to the sovereign dominion of Moses. For 
which cause, these two alone are named as 
the heads and well-springs of all. As for 
the good which others did in service either 
of the commonwealth or of the sanctuary. 
the chiefest glory thereof did belong to the 
chiefest governors of the one sort and of 
the other, whose vigilant care and over- 
sight kept them in their due order. Bish- 
ops are now as high priests were then, in 
regard of power over other priests: and in 
respect of subjection unto high priests °°, 
what priests were then, the same now pres- 
byters are by way of their place under bish- 
ops. The one’s authority therefore being 
so profitable, how should the other’s be 
thought unnecessary? Is there any man 
professing Christian religion which holdeth 
itnot as a maxim, that the Church of Jesus 

7 L. 43. C. (Cod. lib. 1. tit. i.) de Epise. ct 
Cler. [lex 43.] 

78 L. 34. C. de Episcopali Audientia. [Ibid. i. iv. 
341 
79 Psalm Ixxvii. 20. 

80 « (ui sacerdotes in Veteri Testamento voca- 
“ bantur, hi sunt qui nune presbyteri appellantur : 
“ et qui tunc prinecps sacerdotum, nunc episcopus 
“ vocatur.” Raban. Maur. de Instit. Cler. lib. i. 
cap. 6. [Opp. t. vi. 5. ed. Colon. 1526.] 
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Christ did reap a singular benefit by apos- 
tolical regiment, not only for other respects, 
but even in regard of that prelacy whereby 
they had and exercised power of jurisdic- 
tion over lower guides of the Church? Pre- 
lates are herein the Apostles’ successors, as 
hath been proved. 

[4.] Thus we see that prelacy must needs 
be acknowledged exceedingly beneficial in 
the Church ; and yet for more perspicuity’s 
sake, it shall not be pains superfluously ta- 
ken, if the manner how be also declared at 
large. For this one thing not understood 
by the vulgar sort, causeth all contempt to 
be offered unto higher powers, not only eccle- 
siastical, but civil: whom when proud men 
have disgraced, and are therefore reproved 
by such as carry some dutiful affection of 
mind, the usual apologies which they make 
for themselves are these: “ What more vir- 
“tue in these great ones than in others? 
“ We see no such eminent good which they 
* do above other men.” 

We grant indeed, that the good which 
higher governors do is not so immediate 
and near unto every of us, as many times 
the meaner labours of others under them, 
and ihis doth make it to be less esteemed. 
But we must note, that it is in this case as 
ina ship; he that sitteth at the stern is 
quiet, he moveth not, he seemeth in a.man- 
ner to do little or nothing in comparison of 
them that sweat about other toil, yet that 
which he doth is in value and force more 
than all the labours of the residue !aid to- 
gether. The influence of the heavens 
above worketh infinitely more to our good, 
and yet appeareth not half so sensible as 
the force doth of things below. We consider 
not what it is which we reap by the author- 
ity of our chiefest spiritual governors, nor 
are likely to enter into any consideration 
thereof, till we want them; and that is the 
cause why they are at our hands so un- 
thankfully rewarded. 

[2.1 Authority is a constraining power, 
which power were needless if we were all 
such as we should be, willing to do the 
things we ought to do without constraint. 
But because generally we are otherwise, 
therefore we all reap singular benefit by 
that authority which permitteth no men, 
though they would, to slack their duty. 
It doth not suffice, that the lord of an house- 
hold appoint labourers what they should 
do, unless he set over them some chief 
workmen to see they do it. Constitutions 
and canons made for the ordering of chureh 
affairs are dead taskmasters. The due ex- 
ecution of laws spiritual dependeth most 
upon the vigilant care of the chiefest spirit- 
ual governors, whose charge is to see that 
such laws be kept by the clergy and peo- 
ple under them: with those duties which 
the law of God and the ecclesiastical can- 
ons require in the clergy, lay governors are 
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neither for the most part so well acquaint- | 
ed, nor so deeply and nearly touched. Re- 
quisite therefore it is, that ecclesiastical 
persons have authority in such things ; 
which kind of authority maketh them that 
have it prelates. If then it be a thing con- 
fessed, as by all good men it needs must be, | 
to have prayers read in all churches, to | 
have the sacraments of God administered, 
to have the mysteries of salvation painful- 
ly taught, to have God every where de- 
voutly worshipped, and all this perpetually, 


and with quietness, bringeth unto the whole | 


Church, and unto every member thereof, in- 
estimable good ; how can that authority 
which hath been proved the ordinance of 
God for preservation of these duties in the 
Church, how can it choose but deserve to 
be held a thing publicly most beneficial ? 
[6.] It were to be wished, and is to be 
laboured for, as much as can be, that they 


who are set in such rooms may be fur- | 


nished with honorable qualities and graces, 
every way fit for their calling: but be they 


otherwise, howsoever so long as they are | 


in authority, all men reap some good by 
them, albeit not so much good as if they 
were abler men. There is not any amongst 
us all, but is a great deal more api to ex- 
act another man’s duty, than the best of us 
is to discharge exactly his own; and there- 
fore prelates, although neglecting many 
ways their duty unto God and men, do 
notwithstanding by their authority great 
good, in that they keep others at the least- 
wise in some awe under them. It is our 
duty therefore in this consideration, to hon- 
our them that rule as prelates; which office 
if they discharge well, the Apost!es own 
verdict is *!, that the honour they have they 
be worthy of, yea though it were double. 
And if their government be otherwise, the 
judgment of sage men hath ever been this, 
that albeit the dealings of governors be 
culpable, yet honourable they must be, in 
respect of that Authority by which they 
govern. Great caution must be used that 
we neither be emboldened to follow them 
in evil, whom for authority’s sake we hon- 
our; nor induced in authority to dishonour 
them, whom as examples we may not fol- 
low. Ina word, not to dislike sin, though 
jt should be in the highest, were unrighte- 
ous meekness; and proud righteousness 
it is to condemn or dishonour highness, 


though it should be in the sinfullest men | 


that live. 

[7.] But so hard it is to obtain at our 
hands, especially as now things stand, the 
yielding of honour®* to whom honour in 
this case belongeth, that by a brief decla- 
ration only what the duties of men are to- 
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wards the principal guides and pastors of 
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their souls, we cannot greatly hope to pre- 
vail, partly for the malice of their open ad- 
versaries, and partly for the cunning of 
such as ina sacrilegious intent work their 
dishonour under covert, by more mystical 
and secret means. Wherefore requisite and 
ii a Manner necessary it is, that by partic- 
ular instances we make it even palpably 
manifest what singular benefit and use pub- 
lic the nature of prelates is apt to yield. 

First, no man doubteth but that unto the 
happy condition of commonweals it is a 
principal help and furtherance, when in the 
eye of foreign states their estimation and 
credit is great. In which respect, the Lord 
himself commending his own laws unto his 
people, mentioneth this as a thing not 
meanly to be accounted of, that their care- 
ful obedience yielded thereunto should pur- 
chase them a great good opinion abroad 88, 
and make them every where famous for 
wisdom. Fame and reputation groweth es- 
necially by the virtue, not of common or- 
dinary persons, but of them which are in 
each estate most emiment by occasion of 
their higher place and calling. ‘The mean 
man’s actions, be they good or evil, they 
reach not far, they are not greatly inquired 
into, except perhaps by such as dwell at 
the next door: whereas men of more am- 
ple dignity are as cities on the tops of 
nills®*, their lives are viewed afar off; so” 
that the more there are which observe 
aloof what they do, the greater glory by 
their well-doing they purchase, both unto 
God whom they serve, and to the state 
wherein they live. Wherefore if the cler- 
gy be a beautifying unto the body of this 
commonweal in the eyes of foreign behold- 
ers, and if in the clergy the prelacy be 
most exposed unto the world’s eye, what 
public benefit doth grow from that order, in 
regard of reputation thereby gotten to the 
land from abroad, we may soon conjecture. 
Amongst the Jews (their kings excepted) 
who so renowned throughout the world as 
their high priest ὁ Who so much or so of- 
ten spoken of as their prelates ? 

[8.] (2.) Which order is not for the pres- 
ent only the most in sight, but for that very 
cause also the most commended unto pos- 
terity. For if we search those records 
wherein there hath descended from age to 
age whatsoever notice and intelligence we 
have of those things which were before us, . 
is there any thing almost else, surely not 
any thing so much kept in memory, as_the 
successions, doings, sufferings, and aflairs 
of prelates. So that either there is not any 
public use of that light which the Church 
doth receive from antiquity; or if this be 
absurd to think, then must we necessarily 
acknowledge ourselves beholden more unto 
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relates than unto others their inferiors, for | 


that good of direction which ecclesiastical 
actions recorded do always bring. 

[9.] Thirdly, But to call home our cogi- 
tations, and more inwardly to weigh with 
ourselves what principal commodity that 
order yieldeth, or at leastwise is of its own 
disposition and nature apt to yield: kings 
and princes, partly for information of their 
own consciences, partly for instruction what 
they have to do in a number of most 
weighty affairs, entangled with the cause 
of religion, having, as all men know, so 
ustial occasion of often consultations and 
conferences with their clergy ; suppose we, 
that no public detriment would follow upon 
the want of honorable personages ecclesi- 
astical to be used in those cases? It will 
be haply said, “That the highest might 
“learn to stoop, and not to disdain the ad- 
“ vice of some circumspect, wise and virtu- 
“ous minister of God, albeit the ministry 
“were not by such degrees distinguished.” 
What princes in that case might or should 
do, it is not material. Such ditlerence being 
presupposed therefore, as we have proved 
already to have been the ordinance of God, 
there is no judicious man will ever make any 
question or doubt, but that fit and direct it 
is for the highest and chiefest order in God’s 
clergy to be employed before others about 
so near and necessary offices as the sacred 
estate of the greatest on earth doth require. 
For this cause Joshua had Eleazar; David, 
Abiathar; Constantine, Hosius, bishop of 
Corduba ; other emperors and kings their 
prelates, by whom in private (for with 

rinces this is the most effectual way of do- 
ing good) to be admonished, counselled, 
comforted, and if need were, reproved. 
Whensoever sovereign rulers are willing to 
admit these so necessary private conferen- 
ces for their spiritual and ghostly good, in- 
asmuch as they do for the time while they 
take advice grant a kind of superiority unto 
them of whom they receive it, albeit haply 
they can be contented even so far to bend 
to the gravest and chiefest persons in the 
order of God’s clergy; yet this of the very 
best being rarely and hardly obtained, now 
that there are whose greater and higher 
callings do somewhat more proportion them 
unto that ample conceit and spirit where- 
with the minds of so powerable persons are 

ossessed ; what should we look for in case 
God himself not authorizing any by miracu- 
lous means, as of old he did his prophets, 
the equal meanness of all did leave, in re- 
spect of calling, no more place of decency 
for one than for another to be admitted ? 
Let unexperienced wits imagine what pleas- 
eth them, in having to deal with so great 
personages these personal differences are 
so necessary that there must be regard had 
of them. 

[0] Fourthly, Kingdoms being princi- 
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pally (next unto God’s Almightiness, and 
the sovereignty of the highest under God) 
upheld by wisdom and by valour, as by the 
chiefest human means to cause continuance 
in safety with honour (for the labours of 
them who attend the service of God, we 
reckon as means divine, to procure our pro- 
tection from heaven) ; from hence it riseth, 
that men excelling in either of these, or de- 
scending from such as for excellency either 
way have been ennobled, or possessing 
howsoever the rooms of such as should be 
in politic wisdom or in martial prowess 
eminent, are had in singular reeommenda- 
tion. Notwithstanding, because they are 
by the state of nobility great, but not there- 
by made inclinable to good things; such 
they oftentimes prove even under the best 
princes, as under David certain of the Jew- 
ish nobility were. In polity and counsel 
the world had not Achitophel’s equal, nor 
hell his equal in deadly malice. Joab the 
general of the host of Israel, valiant, indus- 
trious, fortunate in war, but withal head- 
strong, cruel, treacherous, void of piety to- 
wards God ; in a word, so conditioned, that 
easy it is not to define, whether it were for 
David harder to miss the benefit of his war- 
like ability, or to bear the enormity of his 
other crimes. As well for the cherishing 
of those virtues therefore, wherein if nobility 
do chance to flourish, they are both an or- 
nament and a stay to the commonwealth 
wherein they live; as also for the bridling 
of those disorders, which if they loosely 
run into, they are by reason of their great- 
ness dangerous ; what help could there ever 
have been invented more divine, than the 
sorting of the clergy into such degrees, that 
the chiefest of the prelacy being matched 
in a kind of equal yoke, as it were, with 
the higher, the next with the lower degree 
of nobility, the reverend authority of the 
one might be to the other as a courteous 
bridle, a mean to keep them lovingly in 
awe that are exorbitant, and to correct such 
excesses in them, as whereunto their cour- 
age, state and dignity maketh them over- 
prone? O that there were for encourage- 
ment of prelates herein, that inclination of 
all Christian kings and princes towards 
them, which sometime a famous king of 
this land either had, or pretended to have, 
for the countenancing of a principal prelate 
under him in the actions of spiritual au- 
thority! “Let my lord archbishop know®,” 


85 Petr. Blesens. Ep. 5. [t. xii par.il. p. 704, 
Biblioth. Patr. Colon. “ Ego, qui conscius secreto- 
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saith he, “that if a bishop, or earl, or any 
“other great person, yea if my own chosen 
“son, shall presume to withstand or to hin- | 
“der his will and disposition, whereby he | 
“may be withheld from performing the | 
“work of the embassage committed unio | 
“him; such a one shall find, that of his 
“contempt I will shew myself no less a | 
“persecutor and revenger, than if treason | 
“were committed against mine own very | 
“crown and dignity.” Sith therefore by | 
the fathers and first founders of this com- 
monweal it hath upon great experience and | 
forecast been judged most for the good of | 
all sorts, that as the whole body politic 
wherein we live should be for strength’s 
sake a threefold cable, consisting of the 
king asa supreme head over all, of peers 
and nobles under him, and of the people 
under them; so likewise, that in this con- 
janction of states. the second wreath of 
that cable should, for important respects, 
consist as well of lords spiritual as tempo- | 
ral: nobility and prelacy being by this 
mean twined together, how can it possibly 
be avoided, but that the tearing away of 
the one must needs exceedingly weaken 
the other, and by consequent impair greatly 
the good of all? 

[11.] (Fifthly.) The force of which detri- 
ment there is no doubt but that the common 
sort of men would feel to their helpless woe, 
how goodly a thing soever they now sur- 
mise it to be, that themselves and their 
godly teachers did all alone without con- 
trolment of their prelate. For if the mani- 
fold jeopardies whereto a people destitute 
df pastors is subject be unavoidable with- 
out government; and if the benefit of gov- 
ernment, whether it be ecclesiastical or 
civil, do grow principally from them who 
are principal therein, as hath been proved 
out of the prophet, who albeit the people 
of Israel had sundry inferior governors, as- 
cribeth ‘not unto them the public benefit of 
government, but maketh mention of Moses 
and Aaron only, the chief prince and chief 
prelate, because they were the well-spring 
of all the good which others under them 
did: may we not boldly conclude, that to 
take from the people their prelate is to leave 
them in effect without guides, at leastwise 
without those guides which are the strongest 
hands that God doth direct them by? 
“Thou didst lead thy people like sheep,” 
saith the Prophet, “by the hands of 
“ Moses and Aaron.” 

If now there arise any matter of griev- 
ance between the pastor and the people 


“ persecutorem et vindicem, ac si in coronam meam 
τὸ proditorie commisisset’ ” Peter of Blois was | 
archdeacon of Bath in the reign of Henry II. | 
and wrote this letter from court to Richard, who 
succceded Thomas Becket in the primacy, and 
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the inferior Clergy. [Book VII. 
that are under him, they have their ordi- 
nary, a judge indifferent to determine their 
causes, and io end their strife. But in case 
there were no such appointed to sit and to 
hear both, what would then be the end of 
their quarrels? They will answer perhaps, 


that for such purposes “ their synods shall 


“serve.” Which is as if in the common- 
wealth the higher magistrates being re- 
moved, every township should be a state, 
altogether free and independent; and the 
controversies which they cannot end speedily 
within themselves, to the contentment of 
both parties, should be all determined by 
solemn parliaments. Merciful God! where 
is the light of wit and judgment, which 
this age doth so much vaunt of and glory 
in, when unto these such odd imaginations 
so great not only assent, but also applause 
is yielded ? 

[12.] (Sixthly.) As for those in the cler- 
gy whose place and calling is lower, were 
it not that their eyes are blinded lest they 
should see the thing that of all others is for 
their good most eflectual, somewhat they 
might consider the benefit which they enjoy 
by having such in authority over them as 
are of the selfsame profession, society and 
body with them; such as have trodden the 
same steps before ; such as know by their 
own experience the manifold intolerable 
contempts and indignities which faithful 
pastors, intermingled with the multitude, 
are constrained every day to suffer in the 
exercise of their spiritual charge and func- 
tion, unless their superiors, taking their 
causes even to heart, be by a kind of sym- 
pathy drawn to relieve and aid them in 
their virtuous proceedings, no less eflectu- 
ally than loving parents their dear children. 

Thus therefore prelacy, being unto all 
sorts so beneficial, ought accordingly to re- 
ceive honour at the hands of all; but we 
have just cause exceedingly to fear that 
those miserable times of confusion are 
drawing on, wherein 57. “the people shall be 
‘oppressed one of another ;” inasmuch as 
already that which prepareth the way 
thereunto is come to pass, “children pre- 
“sume against the ancient, and the vile 
“against the honourable:” Prelacy, the 
temperature of excesses in all estates, the 
glue and soder of the public weal, the liga- 
ment which tieth and connecteth the limbs 
of this body politic each to other, hath in- 
stead of deserved honour, all extremity of 
disgrace. The foolish every where plead, 
that unto the wise in heart®’ they owe 
neither service, subjection, nor honovr. 

XTX. Now that we have laid open the 
causes for which honour is due unto pre- 
lates, the next thing we are to what kinds of 
consider is, what kinds of hon- honour be due 
our be due. The good gov- m0 Bishops. 
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ernment either of the Church or the com- 
monwealth dependeth scarcely on any one 
external thing so much as on the public 
marks and tokens, whereby the estimation 
that governors are in is made manifest to 
the eyes of men. True it is, that governors 
are to be esteemed according to ihe excel- 
lency of their virtues; the more virtuous 
they are, the more they ought to be hon- 
oured, if respect be had unto that which 
every man should voluntarily perform unto 
his superiors. But the question is now, of 
that honour which public order doth ap- 
point unto church-governors, in that they 
are governors; the end whereof is, to give 
open sensible testimony, that the place 
which they hold is judged publickly in such 
degree beneficial, as the marks of their ex- 
cellency, the honours appointed to be done 
unto them do import. Wherefore this 
honour we are to do them, without presum- 
ing ourselves to examine how worthy they 
are, and withdrawing it if by us they be 
thought unworthy. It is a note of that 
public judgment which is given of them; 
and therefore not tolerable that men in pri- 
vate should by refusal to do them such 
honour reverse as much as in them lieth the 
public judgment. If it deserve such griev- 
ous punishment, when any particular per- 
son adventureth to deface those marks 
whereby is signified what value some small 
piece of coin is publickly esteemed at; is it 
sufferable that honours, the characters of 
that estimation which publickly is had of 
public estates and callings in the Church 
or commonwealth, should at every man’s 
pleasure be cancelled ? 

[3.1 Let us not think that without most 
necessary cause the same have been thought 
expedient. The first authors thereof were 
wise and judicious men; they knew it a 
thing altogether impossible, for each par- 
ticular in the multitude to judge what ben- 
efit doth grow unto them from their prelates, 
and thereupon uniformly to yield them con- 
venient honour. Wherefore that all sorts 
might be kept in obedience and awe, doing 
that unto their superiors of every degree, 
not which every man’s special fancy should 
think meet, but which being beforehand 
agreed upon as meet, by public sentence and 
decision, might afterwards stand as a rule 
for each in particular to follow; they found 
that nothing was more necessary than to 
allot unto all degrees their certain honour, 
as marks of public judgment concerning the 
dignity of their places; which mark when 
the multitude should behold, they might 
be thereby given to know, that of such or 
such estimation their governors are, and in 
token thereof do carry those notes of excel- 
lency. Hence it groweth, that the different 
notes and signs of honour do leave a cor- 
respondent impression in the minds of com- 
mon beholders. Let the people be asked 
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who are the chiefest in any kind of calling ? 
who most to be listened unto ? who of great- 
est account and reputation? and see if the 
very discourse of their minds lead them not 
unto those sensible marks, according to the 
difference whereof they give their suitable 
judgment, esteeming them the worthiest 


| persons who carry the principal note and 


public mark of worthiness. If therefore 
they see in other estates a number of tokens 
sensible, whereby testimony is given what 
account there is publickly made of them, 
but no such thing in the clergy ; what will 
they hereby, or what can they else con- 
clude, but that where they behold this, 
surely in that commonwealth, religion and 
they that are conversant about it are not 
esteemed greatly beneficial? Whereupon 
in time the open contempt of God and god- 
liness must needs ensue: “ Qui bona fide 
“ Deus colit, amatet sacerdotes *,” saith Pa- 
pinius. In vain doth that kingdom or com- 
monwealth pretend zeal to the honour of 
God, which doth not provide that his cler- 
gy also may have honour. 

[3.1 Now ifall that are employed in the 
service of God should have one kind of 
honour, what more confused, absurd and 
unseemly ? Wherefore in the honour which 
hath been allotted unto God’s clergy, we 
are to observe, how not only the kinds there- 
of, but also in every particular kind, the de- 
grees do differ. The honour which the 
clergy of God hath hitherto enjoyed, con- 
sisteth especially in the preeminence of Ti- 
tle, Place, Ornament, Attendance, Privilege, 
Endowment. In every of which it hath 
been evermore judged meet, that there 
should be no small odds between prelates 
and the inferior clergy. 

XX. Concerning title, aibeit even as un- 
der the law all they whom God had severed 
to offer him sacrifice were gen- 
erally termed priests, so like- 
wise the name of pastor or 
presbyter be now common un- 
to all that serve him in the 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ; yet 
both then and now the higher orders, as 
well of the one sort as of the other, have by 
one and the same congruity of reason thetr 
different titles of honour, wherewith we find 
them in the phrase of ordinary speech ex- 
alted above others. Thus the heads of the 
twenty-four companies of priests are in 
Scripture termed 89 arch-priests ; Aaron and 
the successors of Aaron being above those 
arch-priests, themselves are in that respect 
further entitled high and great. After what 
sort antiquity hath used to style Christian 
bishops and to yield them in that kind hon- 
our more than were meet for inferior pas- 
tors, I may the better omit to declare, both 
because others have sufficiently done it al- 
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83 Pref. lib. v. Silv. 89 'Αρχιερεῖς. 
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ready, and in se slight a thing it were but | 


a loss of time to bestow further travel. The 
allegation of Christ’s prerogative to be 
named an arch-pastor 50 simply, in regard 
of his absolute excellency over all, is no 
impediment but that the like title in an un- 
like signification may be granted unto oth- 
ers besides him, to note a more limited su- 
periority, whereof men are capable enough 
without derogation from his glory, than 


which nothing is more sovereign. ‘lo quar- | 


rel at syllables, and to take so poor excep- 
tions at the first four Jetters in the name of 
an archbishop, as if they were manifestly 
stolen goods whereof restitution ought to be 
made to the civil magistrate *! toucheth no 
more the prelates that now are, than it doth 
the very blessed Apostle, who giveth unto 
himself the title of an archbuilder. 

As for our Saviour’s words alleged 
against the title of lordship and grace, we 
have before sufficiently opened how far they 
are drawn from their natural meaning, to 
bolster up a cause which they nothing at all 
concern. Bishops Theodoret 55. entitleth 
“ most honourable.” Emperors writing un- 
to bishops, have not disdained to give them 
their appellations of honour, “ Your holi- 
“ ness °3,” “ Your blessedness,” “ Your am- 
“ plitude,” “ Your highness,” and the like: 
such as purposely have done otherwise are 
noted of insolent singularity and pride. 

[2.] Honour done by giving pre-emi- 
nence of place unto one sort before another, 
is for decency, order, and quietness’ sake so 
needful, that both imperial laws *4 and ca- 


90 [Τ΄. C.i.61. ap. Def. 300. al. 81. “ The title 
“ of archbishop is only proper to our Saviour 
« Christ, therefore no man may take that unto him. 
«ς That it is proper to our Saviour Christ, appeareth 
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“ by that which St. Peter saith, when he calleth | 


“him dpyetopéva...And in the Hebrews where 
“he is called the great shepherd of the sheep, 
“and in the Acts and Hebrews archleader of 
“life and salvation, which .... are proper titles 
“ of his mediation, and therefore cannot be 
“ without bold presrmption applied unto any mor- 
ἐς tal man.” Whitgift, Def. ibid. “ What name is 
“ more proper unto God than is this name Gop? 
“ And yet is the same also attributed unto man.”) 

a [Τ΄ C. ii. 408. « The Greek word signifying 
« prince, which name he confesseth proper unto 
“the civil magistrate; it must follow that the 
“ name of archbishop, Which is as much as prince 
“of bishops, breaketh upon the possession of the 
“ magistrate.” ; : 

92 Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 8. [rather ¢. 9. 1ὴ which 
he gives the synodical epistle of the council of 
Constantinople to the Roman synod, beginning 
Κυρίοις τιμιωτάτοις. : 

93 [Τὴν σὴν ἁγιωσύνην. Cod. Justin. I. 1.) de 
summa Trinit. 1. vii. [* tue sublimitatis.” ibid. I. 
3.] de Episc. et cler. 1. xxxill, “ee 

9 [ Sacrosanctam hujus religiosissim@ civitatis 
* ecclesiam ... privilegia et honores omnes super 
“ episcoporum creationibus, et jure ante alios resi- 
“ ea et cetera...habere sancimus.” Impp. Leo 
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nons ecclesiastical °° have made their spe- 
cial provisions for it. Our Saviour’s invee- 
tive against ihe vain aflectation of superi- 
ority, whether in title or in place "5, may not 
hinder these seemly differences usual in 
giving and taking honour, either according 
to the one or the other. 

[3.] Something there is even in the orna- 
ments of honour also ; otherwise idle it had 
been for the wise man speaking of Aaron, 
to stand so much upon the circumstance of 
his priestly attire, and to urge it as an argu- 
ment ofsuch dignity and greatness in him 57: 
“* Aneverlasting covenant God made with 
“ Aaron, and gave him the priesthood 
“ among the people, and made him blessed 
“ through his comely ornament, and clothed 
“ him with the garment of honour.” ‘The 
robes of a judge do not add to his virtue; 
the chiefest ornament of kings is justice ; 
holiness and purity of conversation do much 
more adorn a bishop, than his peeuliar form 
of clothing. Notwithstanding, both judges, 


| through the garments of judicial authority, 


and through the ornaments of sovereignty, 
princes ; yea bishops through the very at- 
tire of bishops, are made blessed, that is to 
say, marked and manifested they are to be 
such as God hath poured his blessing upon, 
by advancing them above others, and plae- 
ing them where they may do him principal 
good service. Thus to be ealled is to be 
blessed, and therefore to be honoured w:th 
the signs of such a calling must needs be in 
part a blessing also; for of good things 
even the signs are good. 

[4.] Of honour, another part is attendan- 
cy; and therefore in the visions of the glo- 
ry of God, angels are spoken of as his at- 
tendants. In setting out thehonourof that 
mystical queen, the prophet mentioneth the 
virgin ladies which waited on her. Amongst 
the tokens of Solomon’s honourable condi- 
tion, his servants and waiters the sacred 
history omitteth not. 


et Anthemius in Cod. Just. i. 2.] de sacros. Eccles 
Ι. xvi. 

95 [Cone. Nic. Canones Arabici, can. lvii. * Lo- 
“ cus episcopi in oratione sit in summo sacelli sive 
“ eapelle intra locum altaris, ut qui sit pastor et 
** gubernator: post eum sit archidiaconus ad latus 
“ dextrum, ut qui sit loco ejus, et presit omnibus 
* que ad orationem et ecc!esiam pertinent: chore- 
** piscopus autem sit post archidiaconum ad alte- 
“rum Jatus, quia ipse etiam est loco episcopi super 
“ villas, et monasteria et sacerdotes villarum.” t. 1. 
472. ed. Hard. iv. Cone. Carth. A. D. 398. can 
35. “ Ut episcopus in ecclesia, et in consessu pres- 
«ἐ byterorum, sublimior sedeat. Intra domum vero, 
“ collegam se presbyterorum esse agnoscat.” t. i. 
981. 

τ They love to have the chief seats in the 
“assemblies, and to be ealled of men Rabbi.” 
Matt. xxiii. 6, 7. [quoted in Adm. ap. Def. 57; 
a 40. al. 15; ‘TF. G1 12. al 24; Defias 
72.) 

91 Ecelus. xly. 7. 
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This doth prove attendants a part of 
honour: but this as yet doth not shew with 
what attendancy prelates are to be hon- 
oured. Of the high-priest’s retinue amongst 
the Jews, somewhat the Gospel itself doth 
intimate. And albeit our Saviour came to 
minister, and not, as the Jews did imagine 
their Messias should, to be ministered unto 
in this world, yet attended on he was by 
his blessed Apostles, who followed him not 
only as scholars, but even as_ servants 
about him. After that he had sent them, as 
himself was sent of God, in the midst of that 
hatred and extreme contempt which they 
sustained at the world’s hands, by saints 
and believers this part of honour was most 
plentifully done unto them. Attendants 
they had provided in all places where they 
went; which custom of the Church was 
still continued in bishops their successors *, 
as by Ignatius it is plain to be seen. And 
from hence no doubt those Acolythes took 
their beginning 59, of whom so frequent men- 
tion is made; the bishop’s attendants, his 
followers they were: in regard of which 
service the name of Acolythes seemeth 
plainly to have been given. The custom 
tor bishops to be attended upon by many is 
as Justinian! doth shew ancient: the affairs 
of regiment, wherein prelates are employed, 
make it necessary that they always have 
many about them whom they may com- 
mand, although no such thing did by way 
of honour belong unto them. 

Some men’s judement is, that if clerks, 
stadents, and religious persons were more, 
common serving men and lay retainers 
fewer than they are in bishops’ palaces, the 


88 [Ign. ad Philadelph. Ep. interp. 6. xi; δά 
Smyrn. c. x3 Martyr. Ign. ¢. 3. ἐδεξιοῦντο τὸν ἅγιον, 
διὰ τῶν ἐπισκόπων καὶ πρεσβυτέρων καὶ διακόνων, αἱ 
τῆς ᾿Ασίας πόλεις καὶ ἐκκλησίαι. πάντων ἐπειγομένων 
πρὸς αὐτόν. ap. Coteler. t. it. 159.] 

39 {Before the middle of the third century, vid. 
(e. g.) S. Cypr. Ep. 55. “* Cyprianus Cornelio. Legi 
“ literas tuas, quas per Saturum fratrem nostrum 
© acolythum misisti ;” et Ep. 36. Peregrinis sump- 
“tus suggeratis...... ΤΑΙΒΙ Το). per Naricum acoly- 
““ thum aliam portionem ;” et S. Cornelius ap. Eu- 
seb. H. E. vi. 43. who reckons up ἀκολούθους δύο 
kai τεσσαράκοντα among the officers of the Roman 
ehurch. Comp. Duarenus de Sacr. Eccles. Minist. 
i. 14.as quoted by Bingham, Ὁ. ili. c. 111. § 3. “ Ex- 
“ fatreseriptum cujusdam Pontificis ap. Gratian- 
“ um, quo precipitur Episcopis ut comites semper 
« aliquos (duo Presbyteros et tres Diaconos) secum 
«“ducant fam suspicionisque vitande causa. 
“ Can. Jubemus; de Consecr. dist. i. (p. 1868.) 
« Vel ideo acoluthi appellati sunt, quod funus una 
“ eum canonicorum et ascetriarum cetu comita- 
“ rentur. Nam cos id munus obire solitos fuisse 
“ satis perspicuum est ex constitutione Justiniani ; 
* Novell. ix.” (c. 4. p. 136. ed. Gothofr.)] 

1 Novel. vi. [c. 2. τοῦτο οὐκ ἂν ἔχοι πρέποντα λο- 
γισμὸν, τὸ μετὰ πλήθους (ὅπερ ἀνάγκη τὰς τῶν ἐπισκό- 
πων ἔχειν θεραπείας ) περινοστεῖν. . .. ἐν. ξένῃ. vid. 


Ῥ. 18. ed. Gothofr. 1688.] 
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use and the honour thereof would be much 

more suitable than now. But these things, 

concerning the number and quality of per- 

sons fit to attend on prelates, either for ne- 

cessity, or for honour’s sake, are rather in 
articular discretion to be ordered, than to 
e argued of by disputes. 

[5.] As for the vain imagination of some ?, 
who teach the original hereof to have been 
a preposterous imagination of Maximinus 
the emperor, who being addicted unto idol- 
atry, chose of the choicest magistrates to 
be priests, and to the end they might be in 
great estimation, gave unto each of them a 
train of followers ; and that Christian em- 
perors, thinking the same would promote 
Christianity which promoted superstition, 
endeavoured to make their bishops encoun- 
ter and match with those idolatrous priests: 
such frivolous conceits having no other 
ground than conceit, we weigh not so much 
as to frame any answer unto them; our 
declaration of the true original of ancient 
attendancy on bishops being sufficient. 
Now if that which the light of sound reason 
doth teach to be fit, have upon like induce- 
ments reasonable, allowable, and good, ap- 
proved itself in such wise as to be accepted, 
not only of us, but of pagans and infidels 
also ; doth conformity with them that are 
evil in that which is good, make that thing 
which is good evil? We have not herein 
followed the heathens, nor the heathens us, 
but both we and they one and the selfsame 


27. Ὁ. J. i. p. 126. [al. 98: ap. Whitg. Def. 451. 
‘¢ Another reason of this pomp and stateliness of 
the bishops was that which almost brought in all 
poison and popish corruption into the church, 
and that is a foolish emulation of the manners 
and fashions of the idolatrous nations...... Gale- 
‘rius Maximinus the emperor to the end that he 
might promote the idolatry and_ superstition 
whereunto he was addicted, chose of the choicest 
magistrates to be priests, and that they might be 
in great estimation gave each of them a train of 
men to follow them: and now the Christians and 
Christian emperors thinking that that would pro- 
mote the Christian religion that promoted supersti- 
tion,...endeavoured to make their bishops encoun- 
ter and match with those idolatrous priests, and 
cause that they should not be inferior to them in 
wealth and outward pomp. Eusebius, lib. viii. 
cap. 15.” 14. ed. Reading. p. 399. ‘Iepéas re 
εἰδώλων κατὰ πάντα τόπον καὶ πόλιν" καὶ ἐπὶ τούτων 
ἑκάστης ἐπαρχίας ἀρχειρέα τῶν év πολιτείαις ἑνά γέ 
τινα, μάλιστα τὸν ἐμφανῶς διὰ πάσης ἐμπρέψαντα λει- 
τουργίας, μετὰ στρατιωτικοῦ στίφους καὶ δορυφορίας 
ἐκτάσσων' ἀναιδήν τε πᾶσι γόησιν, ὡς ἂν εὐσεβέσι καὶ 
θεῶν προσφιλέσι, ἡγεμονίας καὶ τὰς μεγίστας προνομίας 
δωρούμενος. Whitgilt: ‘“ There is not one word, 
“ that any Christian prince took any example of 
« him to do the like in Christianity. It rather ap- 
“ peareth that Maximinus did in this point imitate 
“ the Christians, who had theirmetropolitans, andone 
“chief bishop in every province long before this 
“ time.” The conduct of Julian afterwards seems 
to warrant this conjecture.] 
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divine rule, the light of a true and sound 
understanding, which sheweth what honour 
15 fit for prelates, and what attendancy con- 
venient to be a part of their honour. 

Touching privileges granted for honour’s 
sake, partly in general unto the clergy, and 
partly unto prelates the chiefest persons ec- 
clesiastical in particular; of such quality 
and number they are*, that to make but re- 
hearsal of them we scarce think it safe, lest 
the very entrails of some of our godly breth- 
ren, as they term themselves, should there- 
at haply burst in sunder. 

XXI. And yet of all these things re- 
hearsed, it may be there never would have 
grown any question, had bish- 
ops been honoured only thus 
far forth. But the honouring 
of the clergy with wealth, this 
is in the eyes of them which pretend to 
seek nothing but mere reformation of abu- 
ses, a sin that can never be remitted. 

How soon, O how soon might the Church 
be perfect, even without any spot or wrin- 
kle, if public authority would at the length 
say Amen unto the holy and devout re- 
quests of those godly brethren, who as yet 
with outstretched necks groan in the pangs 
of their zeal to see the houses of bishops 
rifled, and their so long desired livings glo- 
riously divided amongst the righteous! 
But there is an impediment, a let, which 
somewhat hindereth those good men’s 
payers from taking effect: they in whose 

ands the sovereignty of power and domi- 
nion over this Church doth rest, are per- 
suaded there is a God; for undoubtedly 
either the name of Godhead is but a feign- 
ed thing, or if in heaven there be a God, 
the sacrilegious intention of Church rob- 
bers, which lurketh under this plausible 
name of Reformation, is in his sight a thou- 
sand times more hateful than the plain pro- 
fessed malice of those very miscreants, who 
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31,. 12. C. de sacros. Eccles. [This is a law of 
Valentinian the ‘Third and Marcian, A. D. 454, 
confirming all former church privileges, annulling 
encroachments, and especially enjoining the pay- 
ment of allowances.] L. 5. ibid. [A law of Hono- 
rius and Theodosius ii. A. D. 412.“ Placet .. 
“ prescribere, a quibus specialiter necessitatibus 
“ singularum urbium ecclesie habeanturimmunes. 
“ Prima quippe illius usurpationis contumelia de- 
“ pellenda est: ne predia usibus cwlestium secre- 
“ς torum dedicata, sordidorum munerum face vex- 
“ entur.”] L. 2. C. de Episc. et Cler. [A law of 
Constantius (A. D. 357.) reenacting former immu- 
nities, and extending them to the wives and fami- 
hes of clergymen.] L. 10. ibid. [Arcadius and Hon- 
orius, A. D. 398, enjoin on provincial officers im- 
mediate regard to all cases of sacrilege, and add, 
“‘ Nec expectet (provincie moderator,) ut episco- 
‘* pus injurie proprie ultionem deposcat, cui sanc- 
“ titas ignoscendi gloriam dereliquit. Sitque cunc- 
“tis laudabile, factas atroces sacerdotibus aut 
“ ministris injurias veluti crimen publicum perse- 
“ qui, ac de talibus reis ultionem mereri.”} 
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threw their vomit in the open face of our 
blessed Saviour. 

[2.] They are not words of persuasion 
ky which true men can hold their own, 
when they are over beset with thieves. 
And therefore to speak in this cause at all 
were but labour lost, saving only in respect 
of them, who being as yet unjoined unto 
this conspiracy, may be haply somewhat 
stayed, when they shall know betimes what 
it is to see thieves and to run on with them, 
as the Prophet in the Psalm speaketh 4; 
* When thou sawest a thief, then thou con- 
“ sentedst with him, and hast been partaker 
“with adulterers.” 

For the better information therefore of 
men which carry true, honest and indiffer- 
ent minds, these things we will endeavour 
to make most clearly manifest: Virst, That 
in goods and livings of the Church none 
hath propriety but God himself. Secendly, 
That the honour which the clergy therein 
hath, is to be, as it were, God’s Receivers ; 
the honour of prelates, to be his chief and 
principal Receivers. Thirdly, That from 
him they have right, not only to receive, 
but also to use such goods, the lower sort 
in smaller, and the higher in larger mea- 
sure. Fourthly, That in case they be 
thought, yea, or found to abuse the same, 
yet may not such honour be therefore law- 
fully taken from them, and be given away 
unto persons of other calling. 

XXII. Possessions, lands and hvings 
spiritual, the wealth of the clergy, the 
goods of the Church, are in 
such sort the Lord’s own, that 
man can challenge no propri- 
ety in them. His they are, 
and not ours; all things are 
his, in that from him they have 
their being 5. “My corn, and felongeth unto 
“my wine, and mine oil,” saith God alone. 
the Lord. All things his, in that he hath 
absolute power to dispose of them at his 
pleasure. “Mine (saith he®) are the sheep 
‘and oxen ofa thousand hills.” All things 
his, in that when we have them, we may 
say with 100 7, “God hath given ;” and 
when we are deprived of them, “The 
“Lord,” whose they are, hath likewise 
“taken them away” again. But these sa- 
cred possessions are his by another tenure ; 
his, because those men who first received 
them from him have unto him returned 
them again by way of religious gift or obla- 
tion: and in this respect it is, that the Lord 
doth term those houses ® wherein such gifts 
and oblations were laid, “his treasuries.” 

[2.] The ground whereupon men have 
resigned their own interest in things tem- 
poral, and given over the same unto God, 
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6 Psal. 1. 10. 
7 Job. i. 21. 
8 Mal. iui. 10. 


4 Psal. 1. 18. 
5 Hos. u. 8. 


Ch. xxii. 3—5.] 


is that precept which Solomon borroweth 
from the law of nature 3, “Honour the 
“Tord out of thy substance, and of the 
“chiefest of all thy revenue: so shall thy 
* barns be filled with plenty, and with new 
“wine the fat of thy press shall overflow.” 
For although it be by one most fitly spoken 
against those superstitious persons that 
only are scrupulous in external rights !°; 
“Wilt thou win the favour of God? be 
“virtuous: they best worship him that are 
“his followers:” it is not the bowing of 
your knees, but of your hearts; it is not 
the number of your oblations, but the integ- 
rity of your lives; not your incense, but 
your obedience, which God is delighted to 
be honoured by: nevertheless, we must be- 
ware, lest simply understanding this, which 
comparatively is meant; that is to say, 
whereas the meaning is, that God doth 
chiefly respect the inward disposition of 
the heart, we must take heed we do not 
hereupon so worship him in spirit, that out- 
wardly we take all worship, reverence and 
honour from him. 

[3.] Our God will be glorified both of us 
himself, and for us by others: to others be- 
cause our hearts are [not 7] known, and yet 
our example is required for their good, 
therefore it is not sufficient to carry religion 
in our hearts, as fire is carried in filint- 
stones, but we are outwardly, visibly, ap- 
parently, to serve and honour the living 
God; yea to employ that way, as not only 
our souls but our bodies, so not only our 
bodies but our goods, yea, the choice, the 
flower, the chiefest of all thy revenue, saith 
Solomon. If thou hast any thing in all thy 
possessions of more value and price than 
other, to what use shouldest thou convert it, 
rather than this? Samuel was dear unto 
Hannah his mother: the child that Hannah 
did so much esteem, she could not but 
greatly wish to advance ; and her religious 
conceit was, that the honouring of God with 
it was the advancing of it unto honour. 
The chiefest of the ofispring of men are the 
males which be first born: and for this 
cause, in the ancient world they all were by 
right of their birth priests to the Most High. 
By these and the like precedents, it plainly 
enough appeareth, that in what heart so- 
ever doth dwell unfeigned religion, in the 
same there resteth also a willingness to be- 
stow upon God that soonest which is most 
dear. Amongst us the law is, that sith gold 
is the chietest of metals, if it be any where 
found in the bowels of the earth, it belong- 
eth in right of honour, as all men know, to 
the King: whence hath this custom grown 
but only from a natural persuasion, where- 


9 Ῥτον. ili. 9. 

10 Seneca. [Epist. 95. p. 604. ed. Lipsii, Antwerp 
1615. “* Vis Deos prupitiare? bonus este. Satis 
* istos coluit, quisquis imitatus est.” ] 
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by men judge it decent for the highest 
persons always to be honoured with the 
choicest things? “If ye offer unto God 
“the blind,” saith the Prophet Malachi", 
“it is not evil; if the lame and sick, it is 
“ good enough. Present it unto thy prince, 
“and see if he will content himself, or ac- 
“cept thy person, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
When Abel presented God with an offer- 
ing, it was the fattest of all the lambs in his 
whole flock ; he honoured God not only out 
of his substance, but out of the very chief- 
est therein; whereby we may somewhat 
judge how religiously they stand affected 
towards God, who grudge that any thing 
worth the having should be his. 

[4.] Long it were to reckon up particu- 
larly what God was owner of under the 
Law 12: for of this sort was all which they 
spent in legal sacrifices; of this sort their 
usual oblations and offerings; of this sort 
tithes and first-fruits; of this sort that 
which by extraordinary occasions they 
vowed unto God ; of this sort all that they 
gave to the building of the tabernacle ; of 
this sort all that which was gathered 
amongst them for the erecting of the tem- 
ple, and the adorning of it erected !3; of 
this sort whatsoever their Corban contain- 
ed, wherein that blessed widow’s deodate 
was laid up. Now either this kind of hon- 
our was prefiguratively altogether ceremo- 
nial, and then our Saviour accepteth it not; 
or if we find that to him also it hath been 
done, and that with divine approbation 
given for encouragement of the world, to 
shew by such kind of service their dutiful 
hearts towards Chiist, there will be no 
place left for men to make any question at 
ail whether herein they do well or no. 

[5.] Wherefore to descend from the syn- 
agogue unto the Church of Christ: albeit 
sacrifices, wherewith sometimes God was 
highly honoured, be not accepted 1’ as here- 
tofore at the hands of men; yet forasmuch 
as “Honour God with thy riches” is an 
edict of the unseparable law of nature, so 
far forth as men are therein required by 
such kind of homage to testify their thank- 
ful minds, this sacrifice 15 God doth accept 
still. Wherefore as it was said of Christ, 
that 16. “all kings should worship him, and 
“all nations do him service ;” so this very 
kind of worship or service was likewise 
mentioned, lest we should think that our 
Lord and Saviour would allow of no such 
thing!7,. “The kings of Tarshish and of 


Il Mal. i. 8. (Comp. b. v. c. xxxiv. ὁ 3.] 

12 [Compare b. v. ce. Ixxviii.] 

13 « Because,” saith David, “ I have a delight 
“in the house of my God, therefore I have given 
“ thereunto of mine own both gold and silver tw 
“ adorn it with.” 1 Chron. xxix. 3. 

14 Psal. 1. 13, 14. 16 Psal. Ixxii. 11. 

15 Phil. iv. 18. 17 Ver. 10. 
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“the isles shall bring presents; the kings 
“of Sheba and Seba shall bring gifts.” 
And as it maketh not a little to the praise 
of those sages mentioned in the Gospel, 
that the first amongst men which did 
solemnly honour our Saviour on earth were 
they; so it soumdeth no less to the dignity 
of this particular kind, that the rest by it 
were prevented; “They fell down and 
“worshipped him, and opened their treas- 
“ures!8, and presented unto him gifts; 
“ gold, and incense, and myrrh.” Of all 
those things which were done to the honour 
of Christ in his lifetime there is not one 
whereof he spake in such sort, as when 
Mary to testify the largeness of her affec- 
tion, seemed to waste away a gift upon 
him, the price of which gift might, as they 
thought who saw it, much better have been 
spent in works of mercy towards the poor: 
* Verily 151 say unto you, wheresoever this 
τ Gospel shall be preached throughout all 
“the world, there shall also this that she 
“hath done be spoken of for memorial of 
74 her.”’ 

[6.] Of service to God, the best works 
are they which continue longest®°: and for 
permanency what like Donation, whereby 
things are unto him for ever dedicated ? 
That the ancient lands and livings of the 
Church were all in such sort given into the 
hands of God by the just lords and owners 
of them, that unto him they passed over 
their whole interest and right therein, the 
form of sundry the said donations 35 as yet 
extant most plainly sheweth. And where 
time hath left no such evidence as now re- 
maining to be seen, yet the same intention 
is presumed in all donors, unless the con- 
trary be apparent. But to the end it may 
yet more plainly appear unto all men under 
what title the several kinds of ecclesiastical 
possessions are held, “ Our Lord himself,” 
saith St. Augustine #!, “had coffers to keep 
“those things which the faithful offered 
“unto him. Then was the form of the 
τ church treasury first instituted, to the end 
“that withal we might understand that in 


18 Mat. ii. 11. 

19 Matt. xxvi. 13. 

30 John xv. 16. 

20 (See E. P. b. v. 6. Ixxix. 14.] 

2 Aug. c. 15. de Mendac. [t. vi. 437. “ Sicut illud, 
« Nolite cogitare de crastino : et, Nolite itaque co- 
« gitare quid manducetis, et quid bibatis et quid in- 
« duamini. Cum autem videmuset ipsum Dominum 
“ habuisse loculos, quo ea que dabantur mitteban- 
“ tur, utservari possent adususpro tempore necessa- 
“Trios; et ipsos Apostolos procurasse multa fra- 
“trum indigentie, non solum in crastinum, sed 
“etiam in prolixius tempus impendentis famis, 
“ sicut in Actis Apostolorum legimus ; satis elu- 
4 cet illa precepta sie intelligenda, ut nihil operis 
* nostri temporalium adipiscendorum amore vel 
“ timore egestatis tanquam ea necessitate facia- 
“ mus.”] 


their Nature irrevocable. [Boox VII. 
“ forbidding to be careful for to-morrow, his 
“purpose was not to bar his saints from 
“keeping money, but to withdraw them 
“from doing God service for wealth’s sake, 
“and from forsaking righteousness through 
“fear of losing their wealth.” The first 
gifts consecrated unto Christ after his de- 
parture out of the world were sums of 
money, in process of time other moveables 
were added, and at length goods unmove- 
able, churches and oratories hallowed to 
the honour of his glorious name, houses 
and lands for perpetuity conveyed unto 
him, inheritance given to remam his as 
long as the world should endure. ‘ The 
“ Apostles,” saith Melchiades*, “they 
“foresaw that God would have his Church 
“amongst the Gentiles, and for that cause 
“in Judea they took no lands but price of 
“Jands sold.” This he conjectureth to have 
been the cause why the Apostles did that 
which the history reporteth of them. The 
truth is, that so the state of those times did 
require, as well otherwhere as in Judea. 
Wherefore when afterwards it did appear 
much more commodious for the Church to 
dedicate such inheritances, than the value 
and price of them being sold; the former 
custom was changed for this, as for the 
better. The devotion of Constantine herein 
all the world even till this very day ad- 
mireth. They that lived in the prime of 
the Christian world thought no testament 
Christianly made, nor any thing therein 
well bequeathed 23, unless something were 
thereby added unto Christ’s patrimony. 
[7.] Touching which men, what judg- 
ment the world doth now give I know not; 
perhaps we deem them to have been herein 
but blind and superstitious persons. Nay, 
we in these cogitations are blind; they 
contrariwise did with Solomon? plainly 
know and persuade themselves, that thus to 
diminish their wealth was not to diminish 
but to augment it, according to that which 
God doth promise to his own people by the 
Prophet Malachi*>, and which they by their 
own particular experience 35 found true. 


22 C. 12. qu. 1. ο. 15. et 16. [* Futuram ecclesi- 
“am Apostoli in gentibus previdebant: idcireo 
“ preedia in Judea minime sunt adepti, sed pretia 
“ tantummodo ad foyendos egentes.” Decr. Grat. 
pars 1]. causa xil. qu. 1. p. 958. can. “ Futuram.” 
This decreta], ascribed to Miltiades, or Melchiades, 
who was bishop of Rome from A. D. 311 to 320, 
bears evident marks of having been composed long 
ed Christianity had been established in the em- 
pire. 

23 [Decret. Grat. pars ii. caus. xiii. qu. 2. ὃ Si- 
quis trascitur. “Qui unum filium habet, putet 
“ Christum alterum ; si duos habet, putet Chris- 
“tum tertium; si decem habet, undecimum 
“ Christwm faciat ; et suscipio.” From S. Aug. 
Serm. 1. de Vita Clericorum, ὁ 4: t. v. 1382.] 

24 Prov. iil. 10. 

2% Mal. iii. 10. 

26 2 Chron. xxxi. 10. Tho. Waldensis, tom. i 


Ch. xxiii. 1.] 


If Wickliff therefore were of that ee 
which his adversaries ascribe unto him | 
(whether truly or of purpose to make him | 
odious I cannot tell, for in his writings I do 
not find it) namely, “'That Constantine and 
“others following his steps did evil, as 
“having no sufficient ground whereby they 
“might gather that such donations are ac- 
“ceptable to Jesus Christ ;” it was in Wick- 
liff a palpable error. I will use but one 
only argument to stand in the stead of 
many. Jacob taking his journey unto Ha- 


{Doctrinalis Fidei] lib. iv. ο. 39. [and 40 ; quoting 
inter al. Wicliffe, Trialog. iv. § 18. (of which the 
title is, “‘ Seculares propter dotationem sunt pu- 
 niendi.’”’) “ Nos autem dicimus illis, quod nedum 
 possunt auferre temporalia ab ecclesia habitu- 
ἐς dinaliter delinquente, nec solum quod illis licet 
* hoc facere, sed quod debent sub pena damna- 
* tionis gehenne, cum debent de sua stultitia pe- 


« nitere, et satisfacere pro peccato quo Christi ec- | 


“ clesiam macularunt.” fol. 131. ed. 1525. And, ὁ 
19. “ Facilitatem autem faciendi hanc eleemosy- 
“nam et debitum sic potes cognoscere. Constat 
“ex regalibus regis Anglie, quod decedente epis- 
* copo vel abbate, aut quocunque notabiliter dotato 
“ de Anglia, temporalia sua, ad denotandum rega- 
“ἐς lia regis, cadere debent in manu sua, et non pro- 
* cedetur ad electionem, nisi obtenta regis licen- 
“tia; nec habebuntur ab electo mortificata regni 
« dominia, nisi rege noviter approbante. Contineat 
“ ergo se rex ab innovatione derelicti maximi pro- 
“ genitorum suorum, et in brevitate erit totum reg- 
“num purgatum a mortificatione stolida bonorum 
“ temporalium, que jam sunt in manu mortua.” 
fol. 132. The passages which Thomas of Walden 
produces in c. 39, do not occur in the copy of Wic- 
liffe here quoted: but their tenor is exactly that of 
his whole argument. E. g. c. 18. fol. 129. ‘ Dic, 
“ rogo, utrum sewculares sunt propter donationem 
“ς hujusmodi increpandi?”...“* Tene firmiter et nul- 
“ latenus dubites, quin temporales domini in isto | 
“ graviter peccaverunt...... Non solum cooperati 
«sunt ad istam dotationem, sed multipliciter con- 
* senserunt.”...... fol. 130. ‘* Cite post ascensionem 
« ejus. infra annum cccc ejus ordinationem pre- 
* cipuam in dotando ecclesiam reversarunt, et per 
“‘consequens Antichristum in  deturpationcm 
“sponse suze multipliciter procrearunt. Unde 
*narrant Chronica, quod in dotatione ecclesia vox 


Error of Wicliffe in condemning Endowments. 


“ audita est in aere angelica, tune temporis sic di- 
* centis, Hodie effusum est venenum in ecclesiam 
* sanctam Dei.” Compare the following, quoted by 
Walden from the Speculum militantis Ecclesia, 
cap. 9. “ Juxta predicta, erubescerent Antichristus 
“ et sul maculare sacerdotes Christi contra ordina- 
“Ὁ tionem quam ipse fecit; et domini seculares et 
“ alii fatui qui hic adjuvant Antichristum, erubes- 
“ cerent de sic adjuvando sicut erubescent in finali 
* judicio ; et iste pudor erit major pro dolore hy- 
“ pocrisis, quia dicunt in factis suis quod faciunt 
“ ista ob honorem Christi, quia Christus male in- 
“ stituit, et Domini seculares emendant eum, sicut 
“ Imperator Romanus quando fecit sacerdotes 
*« suos dominos, ipse correxit statum Apostolorum 
“super ourdinationem Christi. Sed totum hoc 
** sapit blasphemiam.” Among the errors of Wic- 
liffe condemned at the Council of Constance, one 
head is, Contra doiationem Ecclesie; of which 
the following are specimens: “ Domini temporales 
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ran made in this sort his solemn vow 37: 
“If God will be with me, and will keep me 
“in this journey which I go, and will give 
“me bread to eat, and clothes to put on, so 
“that I come again to my father’s house in 
“safety ; then shall the Lord be my God, 
“and vhis stone which I have set up a pil- 
“Jar shall be the house of God, and of all 
“that thou shalt give me will I give the 
“tenth unto thee.” May a Christian man 
desire as great things as Jacob did at the 
hands of God? may he desire them in as 
earnest manner ? may he promise as great 
thankfulness in acknowledging the goodness 
of God? may he vow any certain kind of 
public acknowledgment beforehand ; or 
though he vow it not, perform it after in 
such sort that men may see he is persuaded 
how the Lord hath been his God? Are 
these particular kind of testifying thankful- 
ness to God, the erecting of oratories, the 
dedicating of lands and goods to maintain 
them, forbidden any where ? Let any mor- 
tal man living shew but one reason where- 
fore in this point to follow Jacob’s example 
should not be a thing both acceptable unto 
God, and in the eyes of the world for ever 
most highly commendable. Concerning 
goods of this nature, gcods whereof when 
we speak we term them τὰ τῳ Ocw ἀφιερωθέντα, 
the goods that are consecrated unto God, 
and as Tertullian speaketh’, deposita pie- 
tatis, things which piety and devotion hath 
laid up as it were in the bosom of God ; 
touching such goods, the law civil following 
mere light of nature defineth them to be no 
man’s 35, because no mortal man, or com- 
munity of men, hath right of propriety in 
them. 

XXII. Persons ecclesiastical are God’s 
stewards, not only for that he hath set them 
over his family, as the minis- 
ters of ghostly food, but even 
for this very cause also, that 
they are to receive and dis- 
pose his temporal revenues, 
the gifts and oblations which 
men bring him. Of the Jews 


That ecclesias- 
tical persons 
are receivers 
of God’s rents ; 
and that the 
honour of Pre- 
lates is, to be 
thereof his 
chief receiv- 


«‘ possunt licite auferre temporalia ab ecclesia de- 
« Jinquente.” “ Non est major heriticus vel Anti- 
“ christus, quam ille qui docet quod licitum sacer- 
«“ dotibus et Levitis gratie sit dotari in_possessio- 
“ nibus et temporulibus.” “ Quantum ad chartas et 
ἐς concessiones secalarium dominionem patet quod 
« clerus erubesceret inniti tam culpabili fandamen- 
“to: quiain nullo valet humana concessio, nisi 
‘« prehabita licentia a domino capitali: et cum non 
“ possint docere quod domini de hoe habeant li- 
“ centiam a Christo, patet quod lege tam humana 
“ quam divina, est talis donatio stulta sentienda, 
“ et ita ilicita et Catholicis respuenda.” Fascicu- 
lus, &c. Gratii: ed. Browne, p. 271.] 

27 Gen. xxviii. 20—22. 

27 [ Apol. c. 39.] 

38 (Justinian. Inst. IT. 1. 7. “ Nullius autem sunt 
“res sacre ct religiose, et sancte: quod enim 
* divini juris est, id nullius in bonis est.”} 
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ers ; not with 
out liberty 
from him 
granted, of 
converting the 
same unto their 
own use, even 
in large man- 
ner. 


they offered unto the Lord, 
and those offerings the Lord 
bestowed upon the Levites. 


tenth of their tithes, this their 
gift the Law doth term the 
Lord’s heave-offering 2°, and appoint that 
the high priest should receive the same. 
Of spoils taken in war*’, that part 
which they were accustomed to separate 
unto God, they brought it before the 
priest of the Lord, by whom it was laid up 


in the tabernacle of the congregation, for a | 


memorial of their thankfulness towards 
God, and his goodness towards them in 
fighting for them against their enemies. 
As therefore the Apostle *! magnifieth the 
honour of Melchisedec, in that he being an 
high-priest, did receive at the hands of 
Abraham the tithes which Abraham did 
honour God with; so it argueth in the 
Apostles themselves great honour, that at 
their feet 32. the price of those possessions 
was laid, which men thought good to be- 
stow on Christ. St. Paul commending the 
churches which were in Macedonia for their 
exceeding liberality this way, saith of them 
‘that he himself would bear record, they 
had declared their forward minds according 
to their power, yea beyond their power, 
and had so much exceeded his expecta- 
tion of them, that “ they seemed as it were 
“ even to give away themselves first to the 
“ Lord,” saith the Apostle *, “and then by 
“ the will of God unto us :” to him, as the 
owner of such gifts ; to us, as his appointed 
receivers and dispensers. The gift of the 
Church of Antioch, bestowed unto the use 
of distressed brethren which were in Judea, 
Paul and Barnabas did deliver unto the 
presbyters of Jerusalem *4; and the head 
of those presbyters was James 35, he there- 
fore the chiefest disposer thereof. Amongst 
those canons which are entitled Apostolical, 
one is this, “ We appoint that the Bishop 
“have care of those things which belong 
“to the Church * ;” the meaning is, of 


29 Numb. xviii. 24—28. 

30 Nuinb. xxxi. [48—54.] 

31 Heb. vii. 3. 

32 Acts iv. 34. 

33 2 Cor. viii. 5. 

34 Acts xi. 30. 

35 Acts xxi. 18. xii. 17. 

86 ᾿Επίσκοπον ἔχειν τῶν τῆς ἐκκλησίας πραγμάτων 
ἐξουσίαν, wore διοικεῖν εἰς πάντας δεομόνους μετὰ πάσης 
εὐλαβείας καὶ φόβου Θεοῦ. Can. 40. [Π|ροστάττομεν 
ἐπίσκοπον ἐξουσίαν ἔχειν τῶν τῆς ἐκκλησίας πραγμά- 
τῶν" εἰ γαρ τὰς τιμίας τῶν ἀνθρώπων ψυχὰς αὑτῳ 
πιστευτέον, πολλῳ ἄν μᾶλλον δέοι ἐπὶ τῶν χρημάτων 
ἐντέλλεσθαι, ὥστε κατὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ ἐξουσίαν πάντα διοι- 
κεισθαι, καὶ τοῖς δεομένοις διὰ πρεσβυτέρων καὶ διακό- 
νων ἐπιχορηγεῖσθαι, μετὰ φόβου τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ πάσης 
εὐλαβείας" μεταλαμβάνειν δὲ καὶ αὐτὸν τῶν δεόντων 
(εἴγε δέοιτο) εἰς τὰς ἀναγκαίας αὐτυῦ χρείας, καὶ τῶν 


When the Levites gave the | 


Bishops, God’s Receivers under the Gospel. 


[Book VII. 


it is plain®® that their tithes; church goods, as the reason following 


sheweth: “ For if the precious souls of 
‘‘men must be committed unto him of trust, 
“much more it behoveth the charge of 
“ money to be given him, that by his au- 
“thority the presbyters and deacons may 
* administer al] things to them thatstand in 
“need.” Sothat he which hath done them 
the honour to be, as it were, his treasurers, 
hath left them also authority and power to 
use these treasures, both otherwise, and for 
the maintenance even of their own estate : 
the lower sort of the clergy according unto 
a meaner, the higher after a larger propor- 
tion. 

[2.] The use of spiritual goods and pos- 
sessions hath been a matter much disputed 
of; grievous complaints there are usually 
made against the evil and unlawful usage 
of them, but with no certain determination 
hitherto, on what things and persons, with 
what proportion and measure they being 
bestowed, do retain their lawful use. Some 
men condemn it as idle, superfluous, and 
altogether vain, that any part of the trea- 
sure of God should be spent upon costly 
ornaments appertaining unto his service : 
who being best worshipped, when he is 
served in spirit and truth 87, hath not for 
want of pomp and magnificence rejected 
at any time those who with faithful hearts 
have adored him. Whereupon the here- 
tics °°, termed Henriciani and Petrobru- 
siani, threw down temples and houses 
of prayer erected with marvellous great 
charge, as being in that respect not fit for 
Christ by us to be honoured in. 

[3.] We deny not, but that they who 
sometime wandered as pilgrims on earth 
and had no temples, but made caves and 
dens to pray in °°, did God such honour ag 
was most acceptable in his sight : God did 
not reject them for their poverty and naked- 
ness’ sake ; their sacraments were not ab- 
horred for want of vessels of gold. 

Howbeit, let them who thus delight to 
plead, answer me: when Moses first, and 
afterwards David, exhorted the people of 
Israel unto matter of charge about the ser- 
vice of God ; suppose we it had been al- 
lowable in them to have thus pleaded: 
“ Our fathers in Egypt served God deyout- 
“ly, God was with them in all their afflic- 
“ tions, he heard their prayers, pitied their 
“case, and delivered them from the tyran- 
“ny of their oppressors ; what house, tab- 
“ ernacle, or temple had they ?” Such ar- 
gumentations are childish and fond ; Ged 
doth not refuse to be honoured at all where 
there lacketh wealth ; but where abundance 


ἐπιξενουμένων ἀδελφῶν, ὡς κατὰ μηδένα τρόπον Αὐτοὺς 
ὑστερεῖσθαι. t.i. 20. ed. Hard.} et Cone. Antioch. 
[can. 25. ibid. p. 604, 5. A. D. 341 ] } 
37 John iy. 24. 38 (Vid. supr. c. xiii. § 4.] 
39 Heb. xi. 38. 


Ch. xxiii. 4, 5.] 
and store is, he there requireth the flower 
ti ereof, being bestowed on him, to be em- 
pioyed even unto the ornament of his ser- 
vice. In Egypt the state of his people was 
servitude, and therefore his service was ac- 
cordingly. In the desert they had no soon- 
er aught of their own, but a tabernacle is 
required ; and in the land of Canaan a tem- 
ple “5, In the eyes of David it seemed a 
thing not fit, a thing not decent, that him- 
self should be more richly seated than 
God. 

[4.] But concerning the use of ecclesias- 
tical goods bestowed this way, there is not 
so much contention amongst us, as what 
measure of allowance is fit for ecclesiasti- 
cal persons to be maintained with. A bet- 
ter rule in this case to judge things by we 
cannot possibly have than the wisdom of 
God himself: by considering what he 
thought meet for each degree of the cler- 
gy to enjoy in time of the Law, what for 
Levites, what for priests, and what for 
high priests, somewhat we shall be the 
more able to discern rightly what may be 
fit, convenient, and right for the Christian 
clergy likewise. Priests for their mainte- 
nance had those first fruits #1, of cattle 42, 
corn, wine, oil, and other 45 commodities of 
the earth, which the Jews were accustomed 
yearly to present God with. They had the 
price #4 which was appointed for men to pay 
in lieu of the first-born of their children, 
and the price of the first-born also amongst 
cattle which were unclean: they had the 
vowed gifts 45 of the people, or the prices, 
if they were redeemable by the donors after 
vow, as some things were: they had the 
free “© and unavowed oblations of men: 
they had the remainder of 47 things sacri- 
ficed : with tithes the Levites #* were main- 
tained ; and with the tithe of their tithes 49 
the high-priest. In a word, if the qnality 
of that which God did assign to his clergy 
be considered, and their manner of receiv- 
ing it, without labour, expense, or charge, 
it will appear that the tribe of Levi, being 
but the twelfth part of Israel, had in effect as 
good as four twelfth parts of all such goods 
as the holy land did yield: so that their 
worldly estate was four times as good as 
any other tribe’s in Israel besides. But 
the high-priest’s condition, how ample ? to 
whom belonged the tenth of all the tithe 
of this land, especially the law providing 
also, that as the people did bring the best 
of all things unto the priests and Levites, 
so the Levites should deliver the choice and 
flower of all their commodities to the high- 
priest, and so his tenth part by that mean 


45 Ver.8; Lev. xxvii. 
11, 14; Numb. xviii. 8. 


40 (Comp. b. v. c. xv.] 
41 Num. xviii. 15. 


42 Ver. 12. 46 Ver. 8. 

43 Ver. 13. 47 Ver. 9. 

44 Ver. 15. 48 Ver. 21. 
49 Ver. 28. 


Perquisites of the Jewish Hierarchy. 
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be made the very best part amongst ten. 
by which proportion, if the Levites were 
ordinarily in all not above thirty thousand 
men, (whereas when David numberea 
them 5° he found almost thirty-eight thou- 
sand above the age of thirty years,) the 
high-priest, after this very reckoning, had 
as much as three or four thousand others 
of the clergy to live upon. 

Over and besides all this, lest the priests 
of Egypt, holding lands 51, should seem in 
that respect better provided for than the 
priests of the true God, it pleased him fur- 
ther to appoint unto them 52 forty and eight 
whole cities with territories of land adjoin- 
ing, to hold as their own free inheritance 
for ever. For to the end they might have 
all kind of encouragement, not only to do 
what they ought, but to take pleasure in 
that they did ; albeit they were expressly 
forbidden 58 to have any part of the land of 
Canaan laid out whole to themselves, by 
themselves, in such sort as the rest of the 
tribes had; forasmuch as the will of God 
was rather that they should throughout alk 
tribes be dispersed, for the easier access of 
the people unto knowledge ; yet were they 
not barred altogether to hold a land [hold 
land ?], nor yet otherwise the worse provi- 
ded for, in respect of that former restraint 54; 
for God by way of special preeminence un- 
dertook to feed them at his own table, and 
out of his own proper treasury to maintain 
them, that want and penury they might 
never feel, except God himself did first re- 
celve injury. 

[5.] A thing most worthy our considera- 
tion is the wisdom of God herein ; for the 
common sort being prone unto envy and 
murmur, little considereth of what necessi- 
ty, use and importance the sacred duties of 
the clergy are, and for that cause hardly 
yieldeth them any such honour without re- 
pining and grudging thereat ; they cannot 
brook it, that when they have laboured and 
come to reap, there should so great a por- 
tion go out of the fruit of their labours, and 
be yielded up unto such as sweat not for it. 
But when the Lord doth challenge this as 
his own due, and require it to be done by 
way of homage unto him, whose mere lib- 
erality and goodness had raised them from 
a poor and servile estate, to place them 
where they had all those ample and rich 
possessions ; they must be worse than brute 
beasts, if they would storm at any thing 
which he did receive at their hands. And 
for him to bestow his own on his own ser-— 
vants (which liberty is not denied unto the 
meanest of men), what man liveth that can 
think it other than most reasonable ? 


50 ] Chron. xxiii. 3. 

51 Gen. xlvii. 22. 

52 Numb. xxxv. 7. 

53 Josh. xiv. 4. 

54 Deut. xviii. 8 ; Lev. xxv. 33 34. 
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Wherefore no cause there was, why that 
which the clergy had should in any man’s 
eye seem too much, unless God himself 
were thought to be of an over-having dis- 
position. 85. This is the mark whereat all 


those speeches drive, “ Levi hath no part | 


“nor inheritance with his brethren, the 
“Qord is his inheritance ;” again 85, “'To 
“ the tribe of Levi he gave no inheritance, 
“ the sacrifices of the Lord God of Israel an 
“inheritance of Levi;” again5’, “ The 
“ tithes of the which they shall offer as an 
“ offering unto the Lord, I have given the 
“ Levites for an inheritance ;” and again, 
«58 All the heave-offerings of the holy 
ἐς things which the children of Israel shall 
“ offer unto the Lord, 1 have given thee, 
ἐς and thy sons and thy daughters with thee, 
“to be a duty forever; it is a perpetual 
“ covenant of salt before the Lord.” 

[6.1 Now thatif such provision be possi- 
ble to be made, the Christian clergy ought 
not herein to be inferior unto the Jewish, 
what sounder proof than the Apostle’s own 
kind of argument? “5? Do ye not know 
“that they which minister about the holy 
ἐς things eat of the things of the temple? 
“and they which wait at the altar are par- 
“ takers with the altar? so, even so, hath 
« the Lord ordained that they which preach 
“ the gospel should live of the gospel.” Up- 
on which words I thus conclude, that if the 
people of God do abound, and abounding 
ean so far forth find in their hearts to shew 
themselves towards Christ their Saviour 
thankful as to honour him with their riches 
(which no law of God or nature forbiddeth) 
no less than the ancient Jewish people did 
honour God; the plain ordinance of Christ 
appointeth as large and as ample propor- 
tion out of his own treasure unto them that 
serve him in the gospel as ever the priests 
of the law did enjoy. What further proof 
can we desire? It is the blessed Apostle’s 
testimony, That “ even so the Lord hath 
“ ordained.” Yea, I know not whether it be 
sound to interpret the Apostle otherwise 
than that, whereas he judgeth © the pres- 
byters “ which rule well in the Church of 
“Christ to be worthy of double honour,” 
he means double unto that which the priests 
of the law received; “61 For if that minis- 


58 Ver. 19. 
59 1 Cor. ix. 13. 
60 | Tim. v. 17. 


55 Deut. x. 9. 

56 Josh. xii. 14. 

57 Num. xvill. 24. 

619 Cor. iii. 7, 8. Vide(Tho. Aquin.] 2*¢. 2. [i. 
6. secunde Summ. Theol. pars il] qu. 77. [87.] 
art. 1. [“ Utrum homines teneantur dare decimas ex 
“ necessitate precepti.”...Respons. ad 1. [* De- 
“ {erminatio decime partis solvend@ est authori- 
“ tate ectlesie tempore nove legis instituta, se- 
*cundum quandam humanitatem, ut scil. non 
‘minus populos nove legis ministris novi testa- 
“ menti exhiberet, quam populus veteris testament 
“ exhibebat : cum tamen populos nove legis ad 
“majora obligetur, secundum illud Matth. v. 


Tithes, viewed as God’s own, became less burthensome. 


[Book VII. 


“ try which was of the letter were so glori- 
“ous, how shall not the ministry of tle 
“ spirit be more glorious?” Ifthe teachers 
of the Law of Moses, which God delivered 
written with letters in tables of stone, were 
thought worthy of so great honour, how 
shall not the teachers of the gospel of 
Christ be in his sight most worthy, the Ho- 
ly Ghost being sent from heaven to engrave 
the gospel on their hearts who first taught 
it, and whose successors they that teach it 
at this day are? So that according to the 
ordinance of God himself, their estate for 
worldly maintenance ought to be no worse 
than is granted unto other sorts of men, 
each according to that degree they were 
placed in. 

[7.] Neither are we so to judge of their 


worldly condition, as if they were servants. 


of men, and at men’s hands did. receive 
those earthly benefits by way of stipend in 
lieu of pains whereunto they are hired ; 
nay, that which is paid unto them is homage 
and tribute due unto the Lord Christ. His 
servants they are, and from him they re- 
ceive such goods by way of stipend. Not 
so from men; for at the hands of men, he 
himself being honoured with such things, 
hath appointed his servants therewith ae- 
cording to their several degrees and places 
to be maintained. And for their greater 
encouragement who are his labourers he 
hath to their comfort assured them forever, 
that they are in his estimation ** “ worth 
“the hire” which he alloweth them; and 
therefore if men should withdraw from him 
the store which those his servants that 
labour in his work are maintained with, yet 
he in his word shall be found everlastingly 
true, their labour in the Lord shall not be 
forgotten; the hire he accounteth them 
worthy of, they shall surely have either one 
way or other answered. 

[8.1 In the prime of the Christian world, 
that which was brought and laid down at 
ihe Apostles’ feet®’, they disposed of by 
distribution according to the exigence of 
each man’s need. Neither can we think 
that they who out of Christ’s treasury 
made provision for all others, were careless 
to furnish the clergy with all things fit and 
convenient for their estate: and as them- 
selves were chiefest in place of authority 
and calling, so no man doubteth but that 
proportionably they had power to use the 
same for their own decent maintenance. 
The Apostles with the rest of the clergy in 
Jerusalem lived at that time according to 
the manner of a fellowship or collegiate 
society, maintaining themselves and the 


ες Nisi abundaverit,? &c.: et cum ministri novi 
‘ testamenti sint majoris dignitatis quam ministri 
“ veteris testamenti, ut probat Apostolus 2 ad 
“ Corinth. iii.” fol. 205, ed. Venet. 1593.) 

62] Tin. v. 18. 63 Acts. iv. 35. 


Ch. xxiii. 9.] Colleges of Presbyters. 

or of the Church with a common purse, 
Tne rest of the faithful keeping that purse 
continually stored. And in that sense it is 
that the sacred history saith δ΄, “ All which 
“believed were in one place, and had all 
“things common.” In the histories of the 
Church, and in the writings of the ancient 
Fathers for some hundreds of years after, 
we find no other way for the maintenance 
of the clergy but only this, the treasury of 
Jesus Christ furnished through men’s devo- 
tion, bestowing sometimes goods, sometimes 
lands that way, and out of his treasury the 
charge of the service of God was defrayed, 
the bishop and the clergy under him main- 
tained, the poor in their necessity ministered 
unto. For which purpose, every bishop 
had some one of the presbyters under him 
to be © treasurer of the church, to receive, 
keep, and deliver all; which office in 
churches cathedral remaineth even till this 
day, albeit the use thereof be not altogether 
so large now as heretofore. 

[9.] The disposition of these goods was 
by the appointment of the bishop. Where- 
fore Prosper ®* speaking of the bishop’s care 
herein saith, “lt was necessary for one to 
“be troubled therewith, to the end that the 
“rest under him might be the freer to at- 
“tend quietly their spiritual businesses.” 
And lest any man should imagine that 
bishops by this means were hindered them- 
selves from attending the service of God, 
“ Kiven herein,” saith he, “they do God 
“service; for if those things which are be- 
“stowed on the Church be God’s, he doth 
“ithe work of God, who not of a covetous 
“mind, but with purpose of most faithful 
“administration, taketh care of things 
* consecrated unto God.” 

And forasmuch as the presbyters of every 
ehurch could not all live with the bishop, 
partly for that their number was great, and 
partly because the people being once di- 
vided into parishes, such presbyters as had 
severally charge of them were by that 
mean more conveniently to live in the midst 
each of his own particular flock, therefore 
a competent number being fed at the same 


64 Acts. ii. 44. 

65 Dispens. [* Dispensator ;” so called by] 
Prosper: de Vita Contempl. 1. ii. c. 12. [in Bibl. 
Patr. Colon. t. v. part. iii. p. 64.] “ Cicon.” 
“ (Economus”] L. 14. C. de sacr. Eccles. [Cod. 

ustin. lib. i. tit. 2. lex 14.] et Novel. vii. in prin- 
cip. [‘‘ pire ἀρχιεπίσκοπον...μῆτε οἰκόνομον, πιπράσκειν 
..«ἢ ἄλλως ἐκποιεῖν πρᾶγμα ἁκίνητον. 

66 Prosp. de Vita Contempl. |. i. ο. 16. [p. 65. 
“ Ut uno solicitudines omnium in sua societate 
* yviventium sustinente, omnes, qui sub eo sunt, 
“fructuosa vacatione potiantur spiritualiter et 
“ guicte...Etiam in hoc Deo seryiunt, quia si Dei 
sunt ea que conferuntur ecclesiw, Dei opus agit, 
* qui res Deo consecratas non alicujus cupiditatis, 
“sed fidelissime dispensationis intentione non 
 deserit.”] 


The Bishop, Chief Steward. 
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table with the bishop, the rest had their 
whole allowance apart ©, which several al- 
lowances were called sportule, and they 
who received them, sportulantes fratres. 
Touching the bishop, as his place and 
estate was higher, so likewise the propor- 
tion of his charges about himself being for 
that cause in all equity and reason greater, 
yet forasmuch as his stint herein was no 
other than it pleased himself to set, the 
rest (as the manner of inferiors is to think 
that they which are over them always have 
too much) grudged many times at the 
measure of the bishop’s private expense, 
perhaps not without cause. Howsoever, 
by this occasion there grew amongst them 
great heart-burning, quarrel and strife; 
where the bishops were found culpable, as 
eating too much beyond their tether, and 
drawing more to their own private mainte- 
nance than the proportion of Christ’s patri- 
mony being not greatly abundant could 
bear, sundry constitutions hereupon were 
made to moderate the same, according to 
the Church’s condition in those times. 
Some before they were made bishops hav- 
ing been owners of ample possessions, 
sold them and gave them away to the 
poor: thus did Paulinus 55, Hilary 55, Cypri- 


57 Cypr. |. iv. ep. 5. [34. p. 48. Baluz.] ““ Pres- 
“ byterii honorem designasse nos illis jam sciatis, 
“ut et sportulis, iisdem cum presbyteris honoren- 
“tur, et divisiones mensurnas equatis quantitati- 
“bus partiantur, sessun nobiscum provectis et 
“ corroboratis annis suis.” Which words of Cyp- 
rian do shew, that every presbyter had his stand- 
ing allowance out of the church-treasury ; that 
besides the same allowance called sportula, some 
also had their portion in that dividend which was 
the remainder of every month’s expense ; thirdly, 
that out of the presbyters under him, the bishop 
as then had [a] certain number of the gravest, 
who lived and commoned always with him. 

68 Prosp. de Vita Contempl. 1. 11. c. 9. [* Expe- 
« dit facultates ecclesie possideri, et amore per- 
“ fectionis proprias contemni. Non enim proprie 
“sunt, sed communes ecclesie facultates, et ideo 
** quisquis omnibus que habuit dimissis aut vendi- 
“ tis fit rel sue contemptor, cum prepositus fuerit 
“ sancte ecclesie, omnium que habuit ecclesia 
“ efficitur dispensator. Deinde Sanctus Paulinus, 
“ ut ipsi melius nostis, ingentia predia, que fue- 
“ runt sua, vendita pauperibus erogavit ; sed cum 
“ postea factus esset episcopus, ‘aon contempsit 
“ ecclesie facultates, sed fidelissime dispensavit. 
Quo facto satis ostendit, et propria debere prop- 
“ ter perfectionem contemni, et sine impedimento 
“* perfectionis posse que sunt communia ecclesie 
* possideri.” | 

69[Ibid. Quid S. Hilarius? nonne et ipse 
“‘ omnia bona sua aut parentibus reliquit, aut ven- 
“ dita pauperibus erogavit? Is tamen cum me- 
“ rito perfectionis sue fieret ecclesia Arclatensis 
«ὁ episcopus, quod illa tune habebat ecclesie non 
 solum possedit, sed etiam acceptis fidelium nu- 
“ merosis hereditatibus ampliavit. Isti ergo tam 
“ὁ sancti tam perfecti pontifices factis evidentibus 
“ clamant, posse et debere fieri quod fecerunt. 
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an*°, and sundry others. Hereupon they 
who entering into the same spiritual and 
high function held their secular possessions 
still were hardly thought of: and even when 
the case was fully resolved, that so to do 
was not unlawful, yet it grew a question, 


“any thing out of the public treasury of 
“Christ : a question, “whether bishops, 
“holding by civil title sufficient to live of 
“their own, were bound in conscience to 
“leave the goods of the Church altogether 
“to the use of others.” Of contentions 
about these matters there was no end, 
reither appeared tnere any possible way 


for quietness, otherwise than by making | 


partition of church-revenues, according to 
the several ends and uses for which they 


did serve, that so the bishop’s part might be | 


certain. Such partition being made“, the 
bishop enjoyed his portion several to him- 
sell; the rest of the clergy likewise theirs; 


«(αὶ utique homines tam secularium quam divi- 
“ narum litcrarum sine ambiguitate doctissimi, si 


“ scirent res ecelesie deberi contemni, nunquam 
[ 
“ Unde datur intclligi, quod tales ae tanti viri, 
(qui volentes esse Christi discipuli renunciave- 
runt emnibus que labebant) non ut possessores 
sed ut procuratores facultates ecclesia possi- 
« debant.”} 

τὸ Pont. Diacon. in vita Cypr. [‘ Statim rapuit 
“ quod invenit promerendo Dee profuturum. Dis- 
 tractis rebus suis ad indigentiam pauperum sus- 
“ tentandam, tota predia pretio dispensans, duo 


oc 
“cc 


“ 


“ sperneret, qua perniciosius, nihil est ; et misc. 
« sicordiam, quain Deus ctiam sacrificiis suis prie- 
“ tulit. quam nee ille qui legis omnia mandata 
“ servasse se dixcrat, fecit, impleret.” col. exxxvi. 
ed. Baluz | 

τι (Capitul. Hinemar. Archicpise. Remens. A. Ὁ. 
852. scrics ii. cap. xvi. Concil. Hard. t. v. 396. 
« Ut ex decimis 4 portiones fiant juxta institutio- 
“nem canonicam...ct ut de duabus portionibus, 
 ecelesie et cpiscopi, ratio reddatur per singulos 
« annos, quid inde profecerit in ecclesia.” Corie. 
Namnet. temp. incert can. x. “ Instruendi sunt 
“ presbyteri pariterque admonendi quatenus nove- 
“ yint decimas ct oblationes, quas a fidelibus acci- 
“ piunt, pauperum ct hospitum et peregrinorum 
“ esse stipendia, ct non quasi suis sed quasi com- 
“mendatis uli.....-Qualiter vero dispensari debe- 
“ant canones sancti instituunt; se. ut 4 partes 
“ inde fiant 3 una ad fabricam ecelesiz releyan- 
“ dam, altera pauperibus distribuenda, tertia pres- 
“ bytero cum snis clericis habenda, quarta epis- 
« eono reservanda, ut quidquid exinde jusserit pru- 
« denti consilio fiat.” t. vi. pars 1. 459. The “ Ex- 
“ cerptiones” of Egbert, archbishop of York, A. 
D. 747. (t. iii. 1962.) ; the Canons of Charle- 
magne, cup. vil. (t. iv. 958.) ; those of Ailfric, 
can. xxiv. (vi. pars 1. 982.) ; and those of a bish- 
op ef Basle, can. xv. (ib. 1243.), recognise a three- 
fold division, considering the bishop's portion and 
that of his clergy as one. The latter refers to 9 
Cone. Tolct. ean. vi. A. D. 655: which speaks of 
the bishop’s third as a received institution. (t. hi 


$74.)} 


ca debucrant. qui omnia sua reliquerant, retinere. | 


Episcopal Wealth, how reconciled with ancient Canons. 


, began every day to be dedicated unto each 
“whether they lawfully might then take 


'under him, namely, a fourth part of the 


[Boox VIL. 


a third part was severed to the furnishing 
and upholding of the church; a fourih to 
the erection and maintenance of houses 
wherein the poor might have relief. After 
which separation made, lands and livings 


use severally, by means whereof every of 
them became in short time much greater 
than they had been for worldly mainte- 
nance, the fervent devotion of men being 
glad that this new opportunity was given 
of shewing zeal to the house of God in 
more certain order. 

[10.] By these things it plainly appeareth 
what proportion of maintenance hath been 
ever thought reasonable for a bishop; sith 
in that very partition agreed on to bring 
him unio his certain stint, as much is al- 
lowed unto him alone as unto all the clergy 


whole yearly rents and revenues of the 
church. Nor is it likely, that before those 
temporalities which now are such eyesores 
were added unto the honour of bishops, 
their state was so mean as some imagine : 
for if we had no other evidence than the 
covetous and ambitious humour of hereties”, 
whose impotent desires of aspiring there- 
unto, and extreme discontentment as oft as 
they were defeated, even this doth shew 
that the state of bishops was not a few de- 
erees advanced above the rest. Wherefore 
of grand apostates which were in the very 
prime of the primitive Church, thus Lac- 


; ta |] Hs >; tantius above thirteen hundred years sith- 
“bona simul junxit, ut et ambitioncm sa@eculi | 


ence testified 73, “Men of a slippery faith 
“they were, who feigning that they knew 
“and worshipped God, but seeking only 
“that they might grow in wealth and 
“honour, affected the place of the highest 
“priesthood ; whereunto when their betters 
“were chosen before them, they thought it 
“better to leave the Church, and to draw 
“their favourers with them, than to endure 
“those men their governors, whom them- 
“selves desired to govern.” 

[11.] Now whereas against the present 
estate of bishops, and the greatness of their 
port, and the largeness of their expenses at 
this day, there is not any thing more com- 
monly objected than those ancient canons’, 


72[So the word stands in E. It should be 
* their,” or some equivalent word.] 

73 Lact. de Vera Sap. lib. iv. 6. 30. [* Ti. quo- 
rum des fuit lubrica, cum Deum nosse se et 
colere simmularent, augendis opibus et honori stu- 
dentes, affectabant maximum sacerdotium ; ct 
a potioribus vieti, deeedere cum suffragatoribus 
suis malucrunt, quam cos ferre praeposites, quibus 
concupicrant. ipsi ante preponi.”] 

73 [Cone. Antioch. can. 25. ἐν 1 604. A. Ὁ. 341. 
Ἐπίσκοπον ἔχειν τῶν τὴς ἐκκλησίας ποαγμάτων ἐξου- 
σίαν, ὥστε διοικεῖν cis πάντας τοὺς δευμένους μετὰ πά- 
ons εὐλαβείας καὶ φύβου ()εοῦ" μεταλαμβάνειν δὲ καὶ 
αὐτὸν τῶν δεόντων, (εἴγε ὁτοίτο,) εἰς τὰς ἀναγκαίας ave 
τοῦ χρείας, καὶ τῶν παρ᾽ αὐτῳ ἐπιξενηυμένων ἀδελφῶν, 


a 


- 
a 


a“ 


- 


Ch. xxiv. 1.] 


whereby they are restrained unto a far more 
sparing life, their houses, their retinue, their 

iet limited within a far more narrow com- 
pass than is now kept; we must know, that 
those laws and orders were made when 
bishops lived of the same purse which serv- 
ed as well for a number of others as them, 
and yet all at their disposing. So that con- 
venient it was to provide that there might 
be a moderate stint appointed to measure 
their expenses by, lest others should be in- 
jured by their wastefulness. Contrariwise 


there is now no cause wherefore any such | 


law should be urged, when bishops live on- 
ly of that which hath been peculiarly allot- 
teduntothem. They having therefore tem- 
poralities and other revenues to bestow for 
their own private use, according to that 
which their state requireth, and no other 
having with them any such common interest 
therein, their own discretion is to be their 
law for this matter; neither are they to be 
pressed with the rigor of such ancient can- 
ons as were framed for other times, much 
less so odiously to be upbraided with un- 
conformity unto the pattern of our Lord and 
Saviour’s estate, in such circumstances as 
himself did never mind to require that the 
rest of the world should of necessity be like 
him. Thusagainst the wealth of the clergy 
they allege “4 how meanly Christ himself 
was provided for; against bishops’ pala- 


ὡς κατὰ μηδένα τρόπον αὐτοὺς ὑστερεῖσθαι, κατὰ τὸν 
θεῖον ἀπόστολον λέγοντα' ἔχοντες διατροφὰς καὶ σκε- 
πάσματα, τούὔτοις ἀρκεσθησόμεθα: εἰ δέ μὴ τούτοις ap- 
κοῖτο, μετάβαλλοι δὲ τὰ πράγματα εὶς οἱἰκικὰς αὐτοῦ 
χρείας, καὶ τοὺς πόρους τῆς ἐκκλησίας ἢ τοὺς τῶν ἀγ- 
ρῶν καρποὺς μὴ μετὰ γνώμης τῶν πρεσθυτέρων ἢ τῶν 
διακόνων χειρίζοι, ἀλλ᾽ οἰκείοις αὐτοῦ καὶ συγγενέσιν 
ἢ ἀδελφοῖς ἢ υἱοῖς παράσχοιτο τὴν ἐξουσίαν, εἰς τὸ διὰ 
τῶν τοιούτων παραλεληθύτως βλάπτεσθαι τοὺς λόγους 
τῆς ἐκκλησίας" τοῦτον εὐθύνας παρέχειν τὴ συνόδω τῆς 
ἐπαργίας. 4 Cone. Carthagin. c. 14, 15. t. 1. 980. 
A. Ὁ. 398, “ Ut episcopus non longe ab ecclesia 
“ hospitiolum habeat :” “ Ut episcopus vilemn su- 
“ pellectilem, et mensam ac victum pauperem 
“ habeat, et dignitatis sue auctoritatem fide ac 
“ vite meritis querat.” T. C. 1. 124. al. 97. ap. 
Whitg. Defence, 446, quotes these two canons, as 
also 3 Conc. Turon. c. 5. A. D. 813. t. iv. 1024. 
“ Episcopum non oportet nimium profusis in- 
“ cumhere conviviis.”’] 

74 [Wicliff. Trial. iv. 16. fol. 127. “ Non volet 
“ negare, quia oportet omnes fideles sequi Chris- 
“tum in moribus. Patet quod in gradu suo oportet 
“ clericos specialiter in paupertate humili sequi 
“ ipsum.” Penry, Humble Motion, p. 108. (1590.) 
“ As touching the lord bishops and great clergy- 
« men, which have so laden themselves with thick 
“clay, that they have much ado to get up into 
“the pulpit of God ; do they not know that it is 
“ their duty, that they may please Him who hath 
«© chosen them to be soldiers, not to entangle them- 
“ selves with the affairs of this life, and that they 
“ ought for the peace and wealth of the Church 
“to follow the example of their Lord and Mas- 
“ ter, &c.......then is it a small matter for them 


Christ’s Poverty, profancly alleged. 
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ces ἴ5, his want of a hole to hide his head in; 
against the service done unto them, that 
“he came to minister, not to be ministered 
“ unto in the world 15.) Which things, as 
they are not unfit to control covetous, proud 
or ambitious desires of the ministers of 
Christ, and even of all Christians, whatso- 
ever they be; and to teach men contentment 
of mind, how mean soever their estate is, 
considering that they are but servants to 
him, whose condition was far more abased 
than theirs is, or can be; so to prove such 
difference in state between us and him un- 
lawfal, they are of no force or strength at 
all. If one convented before their consisto- 
ries, when he standeth to make his answer, 
should break out into invectives against their 
authority, and tell them that Christ, when 
he was on earth, did not sit to judge, but 
stand to be judged ; would they hereupon 
think it requisite to dissolve their eldership, 
and to permit no tribunals, no judges at all, 
for fear of swerving from our Saviour’s ex- 
ample? If those men, who have nothing in 
their mouths more usual than the poverty 
of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, allege not 
this as Julian sometime did beatt pauperes 7 
unto Christians, when his meaning was to 
spoil them of that they had; our hope is 
then, that as they seriously and sincerely 
wish that our Saviour Christ in this point 
may be followed, and to that end only jiro- 
pose his blessed example; so at our hands 
again they will be content to hear with like 
willingness the holy Apostle’s exhortition 
made unto them of the laity also 75, “ Be ye 
“ followers of us, even as we are of Chirist ; 
“let us he your example, even as the Lord 
“ Jesus Christ is ours, that we may all pro- 
“ ceed 7? by one and the same rule.” 
XXIV. But beware we of following 
Christ as thieves follow true men, to take 


“ to leave their thousands and be content with 
“ their hundreds.” ] 

75 [Wicliff. fol. 126. Christus dicit Matth. 8. 
«© ¢ Quod filius hominis non habet,’ &c. hoc est, 
“ non habet humanitus seculariter et proprictarie 
« dominando. Qua ergo fronte episcopi nostri 
ἐς ewsarii audent in dominio civili se sic extollere 
* super Christum 1] ; 

76 [‘* Disputant, aliam hujus temporis sub Christi 
τς Evangelio esse rationem, ac clim fuit sub lege 
« Mosaica: divitiag et honores Deum priscis in- 
« dulsisse sacerdotibus, at Evangelii ministros 
“ pauperes et in glorics vivere oportere, ad Christi 
« Seryatoris nostri exemplum et Apostolorum.” 
Saravia, de Hon. Presul. et Presbyteris debito, 6. 
4. Vid. Wicliff. ubi sup.] 

ΤΊ [* Sarcasmus est Juliani Apostate et hosti- 
« um Christiane religionis, depredatis ecclesiarum 
«“ opibus, dectoribus et pastoribus ecclesiarum in- 
ἐς sultare, ac dicere !psos esse pauperes oportere, 
«ad Christi Servatoris ct Apostolorum ipsius ex- 
“ emplum.” Sar. de Hon. Pres. δῶσ. ¢. 5, p. 90.5 

78 1 Cor. xi. 1. 

79 Phil. ui. 16 
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That for their 
unworthiness 
to deprive both 
them and their 
successors of 
such goods, 
and to convey 
the same unto 
men of secular 
calling, were 
extreme sacri- 
legious injus- 
tice. 


their goods by violence from 
them. Be it that bishops were 
all unworthy, not only of liv- 
ing, but even of life, yet what 


served, for which men should 
judge him worthy to have the 
things that are his given away 
from him unto others that have 
no right unto them? For at 
this mark it is that the head lay-reformers 
do all aim. Must these unworthy prelates 
give place? What then? Shall better 
succeed in their rooms? Is this desired, to 
the end that others may enjoy their honours, 
which shall do Christ more faithful service 
than they have done? Bishops are the 
worst men living upon earth; therefore 
let their sanctified possessions be divided: 
amongst whom? O blessed reformation! 
O happy men, that put to their helping hands 
for the furtherance of so good and glorious 
a work ! 

[2.] Wherefore albeit the whole world at 
this day do already perceive, and posterity 
be like hereafter a great deal more plainly 
to discern, not that the clergy of God is thus 
heaved at because they are wicked, but that 
means are used to put it into the heads of 
the simple multitude that they are such in- 
deed, to the end that those who thirst for 
the spoil of spiritual possessions may till 
such time as they have their purpose be 
thought to covet nothing but only the just 
extinguishment of unreformable persons ; 
so that in regard of such men’s intentions, 
practices, and machinations against them, 
the part that suffereth these things may 
most fitly pray with David °°, “Judge thou 
“me, O Lord, according to my righteous- 
“ness, and according unto mine innocency: 
“ O let the malice of the wicked come to an 
“end, and be thou the guide of the just :” 
notwithstanding, forasmuch as it doth not 
stand with Christian humility otherwise to 
think, than that this violent outrage of men 
is a rod in the ireful hands of the Lord our 
God, the smart whereof we deserve to feel; 
let it not seem grievous in the eyes of my 
reverend lords the Bishops, if to their good 
consideration I offer a view of those sores 
which are in the kind of their heavenly func- 
tion most apt to breed, and which being not 
in time cured, may procure at the length 
that which God of his infinite mercy avert. 

ke. Of bishops in his time St. Jerome 
complaineth, that they took it in great dis- 
dain to have any fault great or small found 
with them. Epiphanius likewise before Je- 
rome noteth 81: their impatiency this way to 


80 Psalm vii. 8. 
8! Epiph. contra. Heres. lib. iil. her. 70. c. 1. 


[διαφανής τις κατὰ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ πατρίδα, διὰ τὸ ἀκραι- 


Danger of Sacrilege, a Judgment on the Land. 
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[Βοοκ VII. 


have been the very cause of a schism in the 
Church of Christ; at what time one Audi- 
us, ἃ man of great integrity of life, fall of 


faith and zeal towards God, beholding those 
hath our Lord Jesus Christ de- | 


things which were corruptly done in the 


Church, told the bishops and presbyters 


their faults in such sort as those men are 
wont, who love the truth from their hearts, 
and walk in the paths of a most exact life. 
Whether it were covetousness an sensuali- 
ty in their lives, absurdity or error in their 
teaching ; any breach of the laws and can- 
ons of the church wherein he espied them 
faulty, certain and sure they were to be 
thereof most plainly told. Which thing they 
whose dealings were justly culpable could 
not bear; but instead of amending their 
faults bent their hatred against him who 
sought their amendment, till at length they 
drove him by extremity of infestation, 
through weariness of striving against their 
injuries, to leave both them and with them 
the Church. 

Amongst the manifold accusations, either 
generally intended against the bishops of 
this our Church, or laid particularly to the 
charge of any of them, 1 cannot find that 
hitherto their spitefullest adversaries have 
been able to say justly, that any man for tell- 
ing them their personal faults in good and 
Christian sort hath sustained in that respect 
much persecution. Wherefore notwith- 
standing mine own inferior estate and call- 
ing in God’s Church, the consideration 
whereof assureth me, that in this kind the 
sweetest sacrifice which I can offer unto 
Christis meek obedience, reverence and awe 
unto the prelates which he hath placed in 
seats of higher authority over me, embolden- 
ed I am, so far as may conveniently stand 
with that duty of humble subjection, meekly 
to crave, my good lords, your favorable par- 
don, if it shall seem a fault thus far to pre- 


πολλάκις θεώμενος τὰ ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις γενόμενα, εἰς 
πρόσωπον ἐπισκόπων τε καὶ πρεσβυτέρων ἐλεγκτικῶς 
ἀντετίθει τοῖς τοιούτοις λέγων" οὐ χρὴ ταῦτα οὕτως γε- 
νέσθαι, οὐκ ὀφείλει ταῦτα οὕτως πράττεσθαι" ὡς ἁνὴρ 
ἀληθεύων, καὶ ὁποῖα φιλεῖ ὑπὸ τῶν φιλαληθῶς ἐλευθε- 
ροστομούντων ἀνδρῶν, τῶν μάλιστα τὸν βίον ἀκρότατα 
βιούντων ... εἴτινα γὰρ side τῶν φιλο χρηματούντων 
τοῦ κλήρου, ἢ ἐπίσκοπον, ἢ πρεσβύτερον, ἢ ἕτερόν τινα 
Tov κανόνος, πάντως ἐφθέγγετο" καὶ et ἑώρα τινὰ ἐν 
τρυφὴ καὶ σπατάλη, ij τινα παραχαράττοντα τὰ ἐν τῷ 
ἐκκλησιαστικῳ κηρύγματι καὶ θεσμῳ τῆς ἐκκλησίας μὴ 
φέρων ὃ ἀνὴρ, προεβάλλετο, ὡς ἔφην, τὸν λόγον. καὶ ἣν 
τοῦτο τοῖς μὴ τὸν βιὸν δεδοκιμασμένον ἔχουσιν ἐπαχ- 
θές" ὑβρίζετο δὲ ἕνεκα τούτου, Kai ἀντελέγετο, ἐμισεῖτο, 
ἔφερε κλυδωνιζόμενός τε καὶ ὠθούμενος, καὶ ἀτιμαζόμε- 
νης, ἑὼς χρόνου ἱκανοῦ ἐν ταὶς ἐκκλησίαις συναγόμενος, 
ἕως ὅτε δεινῶς ἐνεγκάντες τινὲς ἐξεοῦσι τὸν ἄνδρα διὰ τὴν 
τοιαύτην αἰτίαν" ὁ δὲ οὐκ ἠνείχετο, ἀλλ᾽ ἐβιάζετο μᾶλ- 
λον ἀλήθειαν μὲν λέγειν, μὴ ἀναχωρεὶν δὲ τοῦ συνδέσ- 
μου τῆς μιᾶς ἑνώσεως τῆς ἁγίας καθολικῆς ἐκκλησίας, 
ὡς δὲ érémrero,... τὰ δεῖνα τε ἔπασχε, βαρυστονῆσας, 
σύμβουλον λαμβάνει ἕαυτῳ τὴν ἀνάγκην τῶν ὑϑρεων" 


φνὲ; τοῦ βίου, καὶ κατὰ Θεὸν ζηλοῦ καὶ πίστεως" ὃς | ἑαυτὸν γὰρ ἀφορίζει τῆς ἐκκλησίας. 


Ch. xxiv. 4—7.] Danger of Want 
sume; or if otherwise, your wonted courte- 
ous acceptation. 


«“ Sine me hee haud mollia fatu 
“ Sublatis aperire dolis.” 
/Eneid. lib. xii. [25.] 


[4.] First, In government, be it of what 
kind soever, but especially if it be such kind 
of government as prelates have over the 
Church, there is not one thing publicly more 
hurtful than that an hard opinion should be 
conceived of governors at the first: and a 
good opinion how should the world ever 
conceive of them for their afiter-proceedirgs 
in regiment, whose first access and entrance 
thereunto giveth just occasion to think them 
corrupt men, which fear not that God in 
whose name they are to rule? Wherefore 
a scandalous thing it is to the Church of 
God, and to the actors themselves danger- 
ous, to have aspired unto rooms of prelacy 
by wicked means. We are not at this day 
troubled much with that tumultuous kind 
of ambition wherewith the elections of Da- 
masus ©? in St. Jerome’s age, and of Maxi- 
mus in Gregory’s 83 time, and of others. were 
long sithence stained. Our greatest fear is 
rather the evil which Leo *4 and Anthemius 
did by imperial constitution endeavor as 
much as in them lay to prevent. He which 
granteth or he which receiveth the office and 
dignity of a bishop, otherwise than beseem- 
eth a thing divine and most holy; he which 
bestoweth, and he which obtaineth it after 
any other sort than were honest and lawful 
to use, if our Lord Jesus Christ were pre- 
sent himself on earth to bestow it even with 
his own hands, sinneth a sin byso much more 


82 Ammian. Marcel. lib. xxvii. [c. mi. (A. Ὁ. 
367.) ““ Damasus et Ursinus [Ursicinus] supra 
“humanum modum ad rapiendam episcopatus 
* sedem ardentes, scissis studiis asperrime con- 
“ flictabantur, adusque mortis vulneruinque dis- 
“ crimina adjumentis utriusque progressis...con- 
* statque in basilica Sicinini, ubi ritus Christiani 
“ est conventiculum, uno die cxxxvii. reperta ca- 
“ dayera peremptorum ; efferatamque diu plebem 
« segre postea delenitam.” p. 480. ed. Vales.] 

83 Vide in Vita Greg. Naz. [p. 22. prefix. ed. 
Par. 1630.] 

84 -ς Nemo gradum sacerdotii pretii venalitate 
“ mercetur ; quantum quisque mereatur, non 
“quantum dare sufficiat, estimetur. Profecto 
enim, quis locus tutus et que causa esse poterit 
“ς excusata, si veneranda Dei templa pecuniis ex- 
* pugnentur ? Quem murum integritatis aut val- 
* Jum [fidei] providebimus, si auri sacra fames in 
‘ penetralia veneranda proserpat? quid denique 
** cautum esse poterit aut securum, si sanctitas 
“ incorrupta corrumpatur? Cesset altaribus im- 
“ὁ minere profanus ardor avaritie, et a sacris adytis 
“ς repellatur piaculare flagitium. Itaque castus et 
* humilis nostris temporibus eligatur episcopus, ut 
 quocunque locorum pervenerit, omnia vite pro- 
‘ prie integritate purificet. Nec pretio sed preci- 
** bus ordinetur antistes.” L. 31. C. de Episc. et 
Cler. (Cod. Just. lib. i. tit. 3. lex 31.) 
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grievous than the sin of Belshazzar by how 
much offices and functions heavenly are 
more precious than the meanest ornaments 
or implements which thereunto appertain. 
If it be as the Apostle saith, that the Holy 
Ghost doth make bishops, and that the 
whole action of making them is God’s own 
deed, men being therein but his agents; 
what spark of the fear of God can there 
possibly remain in their hearts, who repre- 
senting the person of God in naming wor- 
thy men to ecclesiastical charge, do sell that 
which in his name they are to bestow; or 
who standing as it were at the throne of the 
living God do bargain for that which at his 
hands they are to receive? Wo worth such 
impious and irreligious profanations! The 
Church of Christ hath been hereby made, 
not “a den of thieves,” butin a manner the 
very dwelling-place of foul spirits; for un- 
doubtedly such a number of them have been 
in all ages who thus have climbed into seat 
of episcopal regiment. 

[5.] Secondly, Men may by orderly means 
be invested with spiritual authority and yet 
do harm by reason of ignorance how to use 
it to the good of the Church. “It is,” saith 
Chrysostom, “πολλοῦ μὲν ἀξιώματος, δύσκολον δὲ, 
“ ἐπισκοπεῖν ; ἃ thing highly to be accounted 
“of but an hard thing to be that which a 
“ bishop should be.’ Yea a hard and a 
toilsome thing it is for a bishop to know 
the things that belong unto a bishop. A 
right good man may be a very unfit magis- 
trate. And for discharge of a bishop’s of- 
fice, to be well-minded is not enough, no 
not to be well learned also. Skill to in- 
struct is a thing necessary, skill to govern 
much more necessary in a bishop. It is not 
safe for the Church of Christ, when bish- 
ops learn what belongeth unto government, 
as empirics learn physic by killing of the 
sick. Bishops were wont to be men of 
great learning in the laws both civil and of 
the Church; and while they were so, the 
wisest men in the land for counsel and gov- 
ernment were bishops. 

{6.] Thirdly, Know we never so well 
what belongeth unto a charge of so great 
moment, yet can we not therein proceed 
but with hazard of public detriment, if we 
rely on ourselves alone, and use not the 
benefit of conference with others. A sin- 
gular mean to unity and concord amongst 
themselves, a marvellous help unto unifor- 
mity in their dealings, no small addition of 
weight and credit unto that which they do, 
a strong bridle unto such as watch for oc- 
casions to stir against them, finally, a ve 
great stay unto all that are under their 
government, it could not choose but be 
soon found, if bishops did often and seri- 
ously use the help of mutual consultation, 

("1 These three rehearsed are things 
only preparatory unto the course of episco- 
pal proceedings. But the hurt is more 
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manifestly seen which doth grow to the 
Church of God by faults inherent in their 
several actions, as when they carelessly or- 
dain, when they institute negligently, when 
corruptly they bestow chureh-livings, bene- 
fices, prebends, and rooms especially of ju- 
risdiction, when they visit for gain’s sake 
rather than with serious intent to do good, 
when their courts erected for the mainte- 
nance of good order are disordered, when 
they regard not the clergy under them, 
when neither clergy nor laity are kept in 
that awe for which this authority should 
serve, when any thing appeareth in them 
rather than a fatherly aflection towards the 
flock of Christ, when they have no respect 
to posterity, and finally when they neglect 
the true and requisite means whereby their 
authority should be upheld. Surely the 
hurt which groweth out of these defects 
must needs be exceeding great. In a min- 
ister, ignorance and disability to teach is a 
maim; nor is it held a thing allowable to 
ordain such, were it not for the avoiding of 
a greater evil which the church must needs 
sustain, if in so great scarcity of able men, 
and unsufficiency of most parishes through- 
out the land to maintain them, both public 
prayer and the administration of sacra- 
ments should rather want, than any man 
thereunto be admitted lacking dexterity 
and skill to perform that which otherwise 
was most requisite. Wherefore the neces- 
sity of ordaining such is no excuse for the 
rash and careless ordaining of every one 
that hath but a friend to bestow some two 
or three words of ordinary commendation 
in his behalf. By reason whereof the 
Church groweth burdened with silly crea- 
wres more than need, whose noted base- 
ness and insufficiency bringeth their very 
order itself into contempt ©. 

It may be that the fear of a Quare impe- 


85 (Dr. Bridges, Def. of the Government, &c. 
p- 488, takes notice of a similar oversight : “ With 
«ς dutiful submission to their authority, we wish 
“ that some even of our bishops had been so care- 
“ ful in this long time that they had not admitted 
some though prettily learned yet too headstrong 
and newfangled ministers, that since they have 
entered into the ministry, forgetting the oath of 
their canonica! obedience to their bishops, and 
of their loyal obedience to their prince, have, 
and do make, all, or the most part, of these 
stirs, But their carclessness in admitting such, 
hath been since meetly well punished by these 
their disobedient and unthankful children. And 
some also they have admitted into this function 
too unlearned (we confess) and unworthy minis- 
ters, and so are not altogether clear of main- 
taining the continual nurscries of ignorance 
and ignorant pastors. Yet neither have the 
been maintained, but greatly rebuked, for their 
so careless doings, and thereupon laws and pro- 
‘ visions have been made, and stand in force, to 
‘ repress such unlearned ministers, and the makers 
“ of them.”} 


Danger of hastily ordaining Ministers. 


| place. 
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dit © doth cause institutions to pass more 
easily than otherwise they would®. And 
to speak plainly the very truth, it may be 
that writs of Quare non impedit were for 
these times most necessary in the uther’s 
place: yet where law will not suffer men 
to follow their own judgment, to shew their 
judgment they are not hindered. And I 
doubt not put that even conscienceless and 
wicked patrons, of which sort the swarms 
are too great in the Church of England, 
are the more emboldened to present unto, 
bishops any refuse, by finding so easy ac- 
ceptation thereof. Somewhat they might 
redress this sore, notwithstanding so strong 
impediments, if it did plainly appear that 
they took it indeed to heart, and were not 
in ἃ rmanner contented with it. 

[8.1 Shail we look for care in admitting 
whom others present, if that which some 
of yourselves confer be at any time cor- 
ruptly bestowed? A foul and an ugly kind 
of deformity it hath, if a man do but think 
what it is for a bishop to draw commodity 
and gain from those things whereof he is 
left a free bestower, and that in trust, with- 
out any other obligation than his sacred 
order oniy, and that religious integrity 
which hath been presumed on in him. Si- 
moniacal corruption I may not for honour’s 
sake suspect to be amongst men of so great 
So often they do not I trust offend 
by sale, as by unadvised gift of such pre- 
ferments, wherein that ancient canon 88 


86 [Gibson, Codex, 784, note. “ This writ lies, 
“when one hath an adyowson, and the parson 
‘“« dies, and another presents a clerk. or disturbs 
“the nghtfl patron to present.” He gives the 
form of the writ.] 

87 | Rp. Cooper, Adm. p. 147. “ As for the cor- 
ruption in bestowing other meaner livings, the. 
chief fault thereof is in patrons themselves. For 
it is the usual manner of the most part of these 
(I speak of too good experience) though they 
may have good store of able men in the Univer- 
sities, yet if an ambitious or greedy minister 
come not unto them to sue for the benefice, if 
there be an unsufficient man or a corrupt per-, 
son within two shires of ihem, whom they think 
they can draw to any composition for their own 
benefit, they will by onc means or other find 
him out. And if the bishop shall make courtesy 
to admit him, some such shift shall be found by 
‘ the law, cither by Quare impedit or otherwise, 
that whether the bishop will or no, he shall be 
shifted into the benefice. I know some bishops 
unto whom such suits against the patrons have 
“been more chargeable in one year, than they 
*‘ have gained by all the bencefices they have be- 
stowed since they were bishops, or 1 think will 
do while they be bishops.”] 

88 Can. Apost. 76. {ap. Beveridge, Synodicon, i. 
30. Οὐ χρὴ ἐπίσκοπον τῳ ἀδελῴῳ, ἢ τῳ vier, ἢ ἑτέρῳ. 
συγγενεῖ χαριζόμενον, εἰς τὸ ἀξίωμα τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς 
χειροτονεῖν ὃν βούλεται" κληρονόμους γὰρ τῆς ἐπισκο- 


πῆς ποιεῖσθαι οὐ δίκαιον, τὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ χαριζόμενον πά- 


Get ἀνθρωπίνῳ" οὐ γὰρ τὴν τοῦ Θεοῦ ἐκκλησίαν ὑπὸ κλη- 
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should specially be remembered, which for- | vail, if palpable and gross corruptions be 
biddeth a bishop to be led by human affec- | found, by reason of offices so often granted 
tion in bestowing the things of God. A | unto men who seek nothing but their own 
fault no where so hurtful, as in bestowing | gain, and make no account what disgrace 
places of jurisdiction, and in furnishmg ca-| doth grow by their unjust dealings unto 
thedral churches, the prebendaries and oth- | them under whom they deal, the evil here- 
er dignities whereof are the very true sue- | of shall work more than they which pro- 
cessors of those ancient presbyters which | cure it do perhaps imagine. 

were at the first as counsellors unto bish- [11 At the hands of a bishop the first 
ops. A foul abuse it is, that any one man | thing looked for is a care of the clergy un- 
should be loaded as some are with livings 

in this kind, yea some even of them who | may have whatsoever comforts and encour- 
condemn utterly the granting of any two|agements his countenance, authority and 
benefices unto the same man, whereas the | place may yield. Otherwise what heart 


der him, a care that in doing good they 


other is in truth a matter of far greater se- | shall they have to proceed in their painful 
quel, as experience would soon shew, if | course, all sorts of men besides being so 
churches cathedral being furnished with | ready to malign, despise and every way 
the residence of a competent number of | oppress them? Let them find nothing but 
virtuous, grave, wise and learned divines, | disdain in bishops ; in the enemies of pres- 
the rest of the prebends of every such | ent government, if that way they list to 
church were given within the diocess unto | betake themselves, all kind of favourable 
men of worthiest desert, for their better en- | and friendly helps; unto which part think 
couragement unto industry and travel; un-| we it likely that men having wit, courage 
less it seem also convenient to extend the | and stomach, will incline ὁ 
benefit of them unto the learned in univer-| As great a fault is the want of severity 
sities, and men of special employment oth-} when need requireth, as of kindness and 
erwise in the affairs of the Church of God. | courtesy in bishops. But touching this, 
But howsoever, surely with the public | what with ill usage of their power amongst 
good of the Church it will hardly stand, | themeaner, and what with disusage amongst 
that in any one person such favours be | the higher sort, they are in the eyes of both 
more multiplied than law permitteth in| sorts as bees that have lost their sting. It 
those livings which are with cure. is a long time sithence any great one hath 
[9.] Touching bishops’ visitations, the | felt, or almost any one much feared the 
fist institution of them was profitable, to | edge of that ecclesiastical severity, which 
the end that the state and condition of | sometime held lords and dukes in a more 
churches being known, there might be for | religious awe than now the meanest are 
evils growing convenient remedies provided | able to be kept. 
in due time. ‘The observation of church| [12.] A bishop, in whom there did plain- 
laws, the correction of faults in the service | ly appear the marks and tokens of a fatherly 
of God and manners of men, these are | affection towards them that are under his 
things that visitors should seek. When/ charge, what good might he do ten thou- 
these things are inquired of formally, and | sand ways more than any man knows how 
but for custom’s sake, fees and pensions] toset down? But the souls of men are net 
being the only thing which is sought, and | loved, that which Christ shed his blood for 
little else done by visitations; we are not to | is not esteemed precious. This is the very 
marvel if the baseness of the end doth|root, the fountain of all negiigence in 
make the action itself loathsome. The | church-government. 
good which bishops may do not only by| [13.] Most wretched are the terms of 
these visitations belonging ordinarily to | men’s estate when once they are at a point 
their office, but also in respect of that pow-| of wretchlessness so extreme, that they 
er which the founders of colleges have giv- | bend not their wits any further than only 
en them of special trust, charging even | to shift out the present time, never regard- 
fearfully their consciences therewith: the | ing what shall become of their successors 
good I say which they might do by this | after them. Had our predecessors so loose- 
their authority, both within their own dio-! ly cast off from them all care and respect 
cess, and in the well-springs themselves, | to posterity, a Church Christian there had 
the universities, is plainly such as cannot | not been about the regiment whereof we 
choose but add weight to their heavy ac-| should need at this day to strive. It was 
counts in that dreadful day if they do it| the barbarous affection of Nero 55, that the 
not. ruin of his own imperial seat he could have 
[10.] In their courts, where nothing but | been well enough contented to see; in case 
singular integrity and justice should pre-| he might also have seen it accompanied 
-----.-..------ -——___——— | with the fall of the whole world: an affec- 
ρονόμους ὀφείλει τιθέναι" εἰ δέ τις τοῦτο ποιήσει, ἄκυ- tion not more intolerable than theirs, who 
pos piv ἔστω ἡ χειροτονία' αὐτὸς δὲ ἐπιτιμάσθω ἀφο- | —————— 
ρίσμῳ.] 85 [Sucton. Nevo. c. 38.] 
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care not to overthrow all posterity, so they 
may purchase a few days of ignominious 
safety unto themselves and their present es- 
tates; if it may be termed a safety which 
tendeth so fast unto their very overthrow 
that are the purchasers of it in so vile and 
base manner. Men whom it standeth upon 
to uphold a reverend estimation of them- 
selves in the minds of others, without which 
the very best things they do are hardly able 
to escape disgrace, must before it be over 
late remember how much easier it is to re- 
tain credit once gotten, than to recover it 
being lost. The executors of bishops are 
sued if their mansion-house be suffered to 
go to decay: but whom shall their succes- 
sors sue for the dilapidations which they 
make of that credit, the unrepaired dimi- 
nutions whereof will in time bring to pass, 
that they which would most do good in 
that calling shall not be able, by reason of 
prejudice generally settled in the minds of 
all sorts against them ? 

[141 By what means their estimation 
hath hitherto decayed, it is no hard thing 
to discern. Herod and Archelaus are no- 
ted®* to have sought out purposely the 
dullest and most ignoble that could be 
found amongst the people, preferring such 
to the high priest’s office, thereby to abate 
the great opinion which the multitude had 
of that order, and to procure a more expe- 
dite course for their own wicked counsels, 
whereunto they saw the high priests were 
no small impediment, as long as the com- 
mon sort did much depend upon them. It 
may be there hath been partly some show 
and just suspicion of like practice in some, 
in procuring the undeserved preferments of 
some unworthy persons, the very cause of 
whose advancement hath been principally 
their unworthiness to be advanced. But 
neither could this be done altogether with- 
out the inexcusable fault of some preferred 
before, and so oft we cannot imagine it to 
have been done, that either only or chiefly 
from thence this decay of their estimation 
may be thought to grow. Somewhat it is 
that the malice of their cunning adversa- 
ries, but much more which themselves have 
effected against themselves. 

[ἢ A bishop’s estimation doth grow 
from the excellency of virtues suitable unto 
his place. Unto the place ola bishop those 


86 Egisip. 1. ii. c. 12. [* Nactus igitur Herodes 
“ regnum, quod a Romanis pro oppugnate vel pro- 
“‘ dite patrim mercede acceperat, in locum Anti- 
“ goni ... substituit successores in sacerdotium, 
“non Asamonei generis, quos clarioris fuisse pro- 
“ sapie accepimus, sed ignobiles quosque quos aut 
“libido aut casus dedisset ... In hujusmoedi ordi- 
“ nationibus Archelaus secutus patern® speciem 
“ consuetudinis, angustioris animi tenuit senten- 
“tiam: more quodam insito mortalibus, ut apud 
“ eos minus suspccta sit ignavia hebetiorum, quam 
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high divine virtues are judged suitable, 
which virtues being not easily found in oth- 
er sorts of great men, do make him appear 
so much the greater in whom they are found. 
Devotion and the feeling sense of religion 
are not usual in the noblest, wisest, and 
chiefest personages of state, by reason their 
wits are so much employed another way, 
and their minds so seldom conversant in 
heavenly things. Iftherefore wherein them- 
selves are defective they see that bishops do 
blessedly excel, it frameth secretly their 
hearts to a stooping kind of disposition, 
clean opposite to contempt. The very coun- 
tenance of Moses was glorious after that 
God had conferred with him. And where 
bishops are, the powers and faculties of 
whose souls God hath possessed, those ve- 
ry actions, the kind whereof is common un- 
to them with other men, have notwithstand- 
ing in them a more high and heavenly form, 
which draweth correspondent estimation un- 
to it, by virtue of that celestial impression, 
which deep meditation of holy things, and 
as it were conversation with God doth leave 
in their minds. So that bishops which will 
be esteemed of as they ought, must frame 
themselves to that very pattern from whence 
those Asian bishops unto whom St. John 
writeth were denominated, even so far forth 
as this our frailty will permit; shine they 
must as angels of God in the midst of per- 
verse men. They are not to look that the 
world should always carry the affection of 
Constantine §7, to bury that which might 
derogate from them, and to cover their im- 
becilities. More than high time it is that 
they bethink themselves of the Apostle’s 
admonition, Altende tibi 55, “ Have a vigi- 
“lant eye to thyself’? They err if they do 
not persuade themselves that wheresoever 
they walk or sit, be it in their churches or 
in their consistories, abroad and at home, at 
their tables or in their closets, they are in the 
midst of snares laid for them. Wherefore 
as they are with the prophet every one of 
them to make it their hourly prayer unto 
God, “Lead me O Lord in thy righteous- 
“ness, because of enemics*? ;” so it is not 
safe for them, no not for a moment, to slack- 


87 [See Theodoret. E. H. 1.11. Φιλιπεχθήμωνες 
ἄνδρες ἐργάψαντο τῶν ἐπισκύπων τινὲς, καὶ τῳ βασιλεῖ 
τὰς ἐγγράφους κατηγορίας ἐπέδοσιιν" & δὲ πρὸ τῆς γε- 
γενημένης ὑμονοιας ταῦτας δεξάμενος, εἶτα δεσμὸν ἐπι- 
θεὶς καὶ τῳ δακτυλίῳ σημηνάμενος, φυλαχθῆναι πρυσέ- 
rate’ ἔπειτα τὴν σύμβασιν ἐργασάμενυς, ταῦτας κυμί- 
σας παρόντων αὐτῶν κατέκαυσεν, ὁμωμύκως ἢ μὴν μηδὲν 
τῶν ἐγγεγραμμένων ἀνιγνωκέναι υὐ γάρ ἔφη χρῆναι 
τῶν ἱερέων τὰ πλημμελήματα δῆλιι γίνεσθαι τυῖς πυλλωυῖς, 
ἵνα μὴ σκανδάλου πρόφασιν ἐντεῦθεν λάβωντες, εἰδεῶς 
ἁμαρτάνωσι" φασὶ δὲ αὐτὸν καὶ τύδε προσθεῖναι, ὡς εἴ 
αὐτοπτὴς ἐπισκόπου γάμων ἀλλότριον διορύττοντωης γὶ- 
γοιτο, συγκάλυψαι ἂν τῳ rupprpi τὸ παρανόμως γι- 
νύμενον, ὡς ἂν μὴ βλάψη rods θεωμένυυς τῶν ὁρωμέ- 
νων ἡ ὄψις. 
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en their industry in seeking every way that 
estimation which may further their labours 
unto the Church’s good. Absurdity, though 
but in words, must needs be this way a 
maim, where nothing but wisdom, gravity 
and judgment is looked for. That which 
the son of Sirach hath concerning the wri- 
tings of the old sages, “ Wise sentences are 
“found in them °°,’ should be the proper 
mark and character of bishops’ speeclies, 
whose lips, as doors, are not to be opened, 
but for egress of instruction and sound 
knowledge. If base servility and dejection 
of mind be ever espied in them, how should 
men esteem them as worthy the rooms of 
the great ambassadors of God? A wretch- 
ed desire to gain by bad and unseemly means 
standeth not with a mean man’s credit, much 
less with that reputation which Fathers of 
the Church should be in. But if besides 
all this there be also coldness in works of 
iety and charity, utter contempt even of 
earning itself, no care to further it by any 
such helps as they easily might and ought 
to afford, no not as much as that due respect 
unto their very families about them, which 
all men that are of account do order as near 
as they can insuch sort that no grievous 
offensive deformity be therein noted ; if there 
still continue in that most reverend order 
such as by so many engines work day and 
night to pull down the whole frame of their 
own estimation amongst men, some of the 
rest secretly also permitting others their in- 
dustrious opposites every day more and 
“more to seduce the multitude, how should 
the Church of God hope for great good at 
their hands 2 
[16.] What we have spoken concerning 
these things, let not malicious accusers 
think themselves therewith justified, no more 
than Shimei was by his sovereign’s most 
humble and meek acknowledgment even of 
that very crime which so impudent a cai- 
tiff’s tongue upbraided him withal ; the one 
in the virulent rancour of a cankered affec- 
tion,took that delight for the present, which in 
the end did turn to his own more tormenting 
woe ; the other in the contrite patience even 
of deserved malediction had yet this com- 
fort *!, “It may be the Lord willlook on mine 
“ affliction, and do me good for his cursing 
“this day.” As forus over whom Christ 
hath placed them to be the chiefest guides 
and pastors of our souls, our common fault 
is, that we look for much more in our gov- 
ernors than a tolerable sufficiency can yield, 
and bear muck less than humanity and rea- 
son do require we should. ‘Too much per- 
fection over rigorously enacted in them, 
cannot but breed in us perpetual discontent- 
ment, and on both parts cause all things to 
be unpleasant. It is exceedingly worth the 
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noting, which Plato hath about the means 
whereby men fall into an utter dislike of all 
men with whom they converse %: “'This 
“sourness of mind which maketh every 
“man’s dealings unsavory in our taste, en- 
“tereth by an unskilful overweening, which 
at the first we have of one, and so of an- 
other, in whom we afterwards find our- 
“ selves to have been deceived, they declar- 
ing themselves in the end to be frail men, 
whom we judged demigods: when we 
“have oftentimes been thus beguiled, and 
“that far besides expectation, we grow at 
“the length to this plain conclusion, that 
“ there is nothing at all sound in any man. 
“Which bitter conceit is unseemly, and 
“plain to have risen from lack of mature 
“judgment in human affairs; which if so 
“ be we did handle with art, we would not 
“enter into dealings with men, otherwise 
“than being beforehand grounded in this 
“persuasion, that the number of persons 
“notably good or bad is but very small; 
“ that the most part of good have some evil, 
“ and of evil men some good in them.” So 
true our experience doth find those aphor- 
isms of Mercurius Trismegistus 33, ’Adivarov 
τὸ ἀγαθὸν ἐνθάδε καθαρεύειν τῆς κακίας, “to purge 
“ goodness quite and clean from ail mix- 
“ture of evil here is a thing impossible.” 
Again, Τὸ μὴ λίαν κακὸν ἐνθάδε τὸ ἀγαθόν ἐστι, 
“ when in this world we term a thing good, 
“we cannot by exact construction have any 
“other true meaning, than that the said 
“ thing so termed is not noted to bea thing 
“ exceedingly evil.” And again, Μόνον, ὦ 
᾿Ασκλήπιε, τὸ ονομα τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἐν ἀνθρώποις, τὸ δὲ 
ἔργον οὐδαμοὺ, “ Amongst men, O AXsculapius, 
“the name of that which is good we find, 
‘“ but no where the very true thing itsélf-” 
When we censure the deeds and deatings 
of our superiors, to bring with us a fore- 
conceit thus qualified, shall be as well on 
our part as theirs a thing available unto qui- 
etness. 

(17.] But howsoever the case doth stand 
with men’s either good or bad quality, the 
verdict which our Lord and Saviour hath 
given, should continue for ever sure; “ Que 
“Dei sunt, Deo ;” let men bear the burden 


92 Plat. in Phed. (MicarOpwria ἐνδύεται ἐκ τοῦ 
σφόδρα τινὶ πιστεῦσαι ἄνευ τέχνης, καὶ ἡγήσασθαι 
παντάπασί γε ἀληθῆ εἶναι καὶ ὑγιῆ καὶ πιστὸν τὸν ἄν- 
θρωπον. ἔπειτα ὄλιγον ὕστερον εὑρεῖν τοῦτον πόνηρόν 
τε καὶ ἄπιστον, καὶ αὖθις ἕτερον' καὶ ὅταν τοῦτο πολλά- 
kis πάθη τις, καὶ ὑπὸ τούτων μάλιστα os ἂν ἡγήσατο 
οἰκειοτάτους τε καὶ ἑταιρυτάτους, τελευτῶν δὴ θαμὰ 
πρτσκρούων, μισεῖ τε πάντας, καὶ ἡγεῖται οὐδένος οὐδὲν 
ὑγιὲς εἶναι τοπαράπαν. . - - καὶ δῆλον ὅτι ἄνευ τέχνης 
τῆς περὶ τὰ ἀνθρώπεια ὃ τοιοῦτος χρῆσθαι ἐπιχειρεῖ 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις" εἰ γὰρ που μετὰ τέχνης ἐχρῆτο, ὥσπερ 
ἔχει otras ἄν ἡγήσαιτο, τούς μὲν χρηστοὺς καὶ πονη- 
ροὺς σφόδρα ὀλίγους εἶναι ἑκατέρους, τοὺς δὲ μεταξὺ, 
πλείστους. t. 1. 89. c. ed. Serran.] 
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2\4 Public Decay certain 
of their own iniquity ; as for those things 
which are God’s, let not God be deprived 
of them. For if only to withhold that 
which should be given be no better than "ἢ 
to rob God, if to withdraw any mite of that 
which is but in propose [purpose ?] only 
bequeathed, though as yet undelivered into 
the sacred treasure of God, be a sin for 
which Ananias * and Sapphira felt so hea- 
vily the dreadful hand of divine revenge ; 
quite and clean to take that away which 
we never gave, and that after God hath for 
so many ages therewith been possessed, 
and that without any other show of cause, 
saving only that it seemeih in their eyes 
who seek it to be too much for them which 
have it in their hands, can we term it or 
think it less than most impious injustice, 
most heinous sacrilege ἡ Such was the re- 
ligious affection of Joseph 35, that it suffered 
him not to take that advantage, no not 
against the very idolatrous priests of Egypt, 
which he took for the purchasing of other 
men’s lands to the king; but he considered, 
that albeit their idolatry deserved hatred, 
yet for the honour’s sake due unto priest- 
hood, beiter it was the king himself should 
yield them relief in public extremity, than 
permit that the same necessity should con- 
strain also them to do as the rest of the 
people did. 

[18.] But it may be men have now found 
out, that God hath proposed the Christian 
clergy as a prey for all men freely to seize 
upon ; that God hath left them as the fish- 
es of the sea, which every man that listeth 
to gather into his net may ; or that there is 
no God in heaven to pity them, and to re- 
gard the injuries which man doth lay upon 
them: yet the public good of this church 
and commonwealth doth, I hope, weigh 
somewhat in the hearts of ail honestly dis- 
posed men. Unto the public good no one 
thing is more directly available, than that 
such as are in place, whether it be of civil 
or of ecclesiastical authority, be so much 
the more largely furnished even with ex- 
ternal helps and ornaments of this life, 

by ?] how much the more highly they are 
in power and calling advanced above oth- 
ers. For nature is not contented with bare 
sufficiency unto the sustenance of man, but 
doth evermore covet a decency proportion- 
able unio the place which man hath in the 
body or society of others. For according 
unto the greatness of men’s calling, the 
measure of all their actions doth, grow in 
every man’s secret expectation, so that 
great men do always know that great 
things are at their hands expected. In a 
bishop great liberality, great hospitality, 
actions in every kind great are looked for: 
and for actions which must be great, mean 
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instruments will not serve. Men are but 
men, what room soever amongst men they 
hold. If therefore the measure of their 
worldly abilities be beneath that proportion 
which their calling doth make to be looked 
for at their hands, a stronger inducement it 
is than perhaps men are aware of unto evil 
and corrupt dealings for supply of that de- 
fect. For which cause we must needs 
think it a thing necessary unto the common 
good of the Church, that great jurisdiction 
being granted unto bishops over others, a 
state of wealth proportionable should like- 
wise be provided for them. Where wealth 
is had in so great admiration, as generally 
in this golden age it is, that without it an- 
gelical perfections are not able to deliver 
from extreme contempt, surely to make 
bishops poorer than they are, were to make 
them of less account and estimation than 
they should be. Wherefore if detriment 
and dishonour do grow to religion, to God, 
to his Church, when the public account 
which is made of the chief of the clergy 
decayeth, how should it be but in this re- 
spect for the good of religion, of God, of 
his Church, that the wealth of bishops be 
carefuily preserved from further diminution? 

The travels and crosses wherewith pre- 
lacy is never unaccompanied, they which 
feel them know how heavy and how great 
they are. Unless such difficulties therefore 
annexed unto that estate be tempered by 
co-annexing thereunto things esteemed of 
in this world, how should we hope that the 
minds of men, shunning naturaily the bur- 
dens of each function, will be drawn to un- 
dertake the burden of episcopal care and 
labour in the Church of Christ? Where- 
fore if long we desire to enjoy the peace, 
quietness, order and stability of religion, 
which prelacy (as hath been declared) 
causeth, then must we necessarily, even in 
favour of the public good, uphold those 
things, the hope whereof being taken away, 
it is not the mere goodness of the charge 
and the divine acceptation thereof, that will 
be able to invite many thereunto. 

[19.] What shall become of that com- 
monwealth or church in the end, which hath 
not the eye of learning to beautify, guide. 
and direct it? At the length what shall 
become of that learning, which hath not 
wherewith any more to encourage her indus- 
trious followers? And finally, what shall 
become of that courage to follow learning, 
which hath already so much failed through 
the only diminution of her chiefest rewards, 
bishoprics? Surely wheresoever this wick- 
ed intendment of overthrowing cathedral 
churches, or of taking away those livings, 
lands and possessions which bishops hither- 
to have enjoyed, shall once prevail, the 
handmaids attending thereupon will be pa- 
ganism and extreme barbarity. 

|20.] In the Law of Moses, how eareful 
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provision is made that goods of this kind 
might remain to the Church for ever %7: 
“Ye shall not make common the holy 
τ things of the children of Israel, lest ye die, 
“saith the Lord.” ‘Touching the fields an- 
nexed unto Levitical cities, the law was 
plain, they might not be sold ; and the rea- 
eon of the law, this °°, “for it was their pos- 
“session for ever:” He which was Lord 
and owner of it, his will and pleasure was, 
that from the Levites it should never pass 
to be enjoyed by any other. The Lord’s 
own portion, without his own commission 
and grant, how should any man justly hold ? 
They which hold it by his appointment had 
it plainly with this condition”, “ They 
“shall not sell of it, neither change it, nor 
“alienate the first-fruits of the land; for it 
“is holy unto the Lord.” It falleth some- 
times out, as the Prophet Habakkuk noteth, 
that the very ! “prey of savage beasts be- 
“cometh dreadful unto themselves.” It did 
so in Judas, Achan, Nebuchadnezzar ; their 
evil-purchased goods were their snare, and 
their prey their own terrors; a thing no 
where so likely to follow, as in those goods 
and possessions, which being laid where 
they should not rest, have by the Lord’s 
own testimony his most bitter curse ? their 
undividable companion. 

[21.] These persuasions we use for other 
men’s cause, not for theirs with whom God 
and religion are parts of the abrogated law 
of ceremonies. Wherefore not to continue 
longer in the cure of asore desperate, there 
was a time when the clergy had almost as 
little as these good people wish. But the 
kings of this realm and others whom God 
had blest, considered devoutly with them- 
selves, as David in like case sometimes had 
done, “Is it meet that we at the hands of 
“God should enjoy all kinds of abundance, 
“and God’s clergy suffer want?” They 
considered that of Solomon, “3 Honour 
“ God with thy substance, and the chiefest 
“of all thy revenue ; so shall thy barns be 
“ filled with corn, and thy vessels shall run 
“over with new wine.” They considered 
how the care which Jehosaphat had 4, in 
providing that the Levites might have en- 
couragement to do the work of the Lord 
cheerfully, was left of God as a fit pattern 
to be followed in the Church for ever. 
They considered what promise our Lord 
and Saviour had made unto them, at whose 
hands his prophets should receive but the 
least part of the meanest kind of friendli- 
_ness, though it were but a draught of 
water; which promise seemeth not to be 
taken, as if Christ had made them of any 
higher courtesy uncapable, and had prom- 
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ised reward not unto such as give them but 
that, but unto such as leave them but that. 
They considered how earnest the Apostle 
is, that if the ministers of the Jaw were so 
amply provided for, less care then ought 
not to be had of them, who under the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ possess correspondent 
rooms in the Church. They considered 
how needful it is that they who provoke 
all others unto works of mercy and charity 
should especially have wherewith to be ex- 
amples of such things, and by such means 
to win them, with whom other means with- 
out those do commonly take very small ef- 
fect. In these and the like considerations, 
the Church revenues were in ancient times 
augmented, our Lord thereby performing 
manifestly the promise made to his ser- 
vants, that they which did “leave either 
“ father, or mother, or lands, or goods, for 
“his sake, should receive even in this world 
“an hundred fold.” For some hundreds 
of years together, they which joined them- 
selves to the Church were fain to relinquish 
all worldly emoluments and to endure the 
hardness of an afflicted estate. Afterward 
the Lord gave rest to his Church, kings and 
princes became as fathers thereunto, the 
hearts of all men inclined towards it, and 
by his providence there grew unto it every 
day earthly possessions in more and more 
abundance, till the greatness thereof bred 
ἜΝ which no diminutions are able to sat- 
isfy. 

[22.] For as those ancient nursing 
Fathers thought they did never bestow 
enough; even so in the eye of this present 
age, as long as any thing remaineth, it 
seemeth to be too much. Our fathers we 
imitate im perversum, as Tertullian 5. speak- 
eth; like them we are, by being in equal 
degree the contrary unto that which they 
were. Unto those earthly blessings which 
God as then did with so great abundance 
pour down upon the ecclesiastical state, we 
may in regard of most near resemblance ap- 
ply the selfsame words which the prophet 
hath®, “God blessed them exceedingly, 
‘and by this very mean turned the hearts 
“ of their own brethren to hate them, and to 
“ deal politically with his servants.” Com: 
putations are made’, and there are huge 
sums set down, for princes to see how much 
they may amplify and enlarge their own 
treasure ; how many public burdens they 
may ease; what present means they may 
have to reward their servants about them, 
if they please but to grant their assent, and 


5[De Prescript. Haret. c. xxx. “ Agnosco max- 
“imam virtutem eorum, qua Apostolos in peryer- 
“sum emulantur.”] 
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church goods are but abused unto pomp 
and vanity. Thus albeit they deal with one 
whose princely virtue giveth them small 
hope to prevail in impious and sacrilegious 
motions, yetshame they not to move her roy- 
al majesty even witha suit not much unlike 
unto that wherewith the Jewish high priest 
[priests ?] tried Judas, whom they solicited 
unto treason against his Master, and pro- 
pre unto him a number of silver pence in 
ieu of so virtuous and honest a service. 
But her sacred majesty disposed to be al- 
ways like herself, her heart so far es- 
tranged from willingness to gain by pillage 
of that estate, the only awe whereof under 
God she hath been unto this present hour, 
as of all other parts of this noble common- 
wealth, whereof she hath vowed herself a 
protector till the end of her days on earth, 
which if nature could permit, we wish as 
good cause we have, endless: this her gra- 
cious inclination is more than a seven times 
sealed warrant, upon the same assurance 
whereof, touching any action so dishonour- 
able as this, we are on her part most secure, 
not doubting but that unto all posterity it 
shall forever appear, that from the first to 
the very last of her sovereign proceedings 
there hath not been one authorized deed 
other than consonant with that Symmachus 
saith §, “ Fiscus bonorum principum, non 
“sacerdotum damnis, sed hostium spollis 
“ augeatur:” consonant with that imperial 
law®, “Ea que ad beatissime ecclesice 
“ jura pertinent, tanquam ipsam sacrosanc- 
“tam et religiosam ecclesiam, intacta conve- 
“ nit venerabiliter custodiri ; ut sicut ipsa re- 
“ ligionis et fidei mater perpetua est, ita ejus 
“patrimonium jugiter servetur illeesum.” 

[23.] As for the case of public burdens, 
let any politician living make it appear, that 
by confiscation of bishops’ livings, and their 
utter dissolution at once, the common- 
wealth shall ever have half that relief and 
ease which it receiveth by their continu- 
ance as now they are, and it shall give us 
some cause to think, that albeit we see they 
are impiously and irreligiously minded, yet 
we may esteem them at least to be tolera- 
ble commonwealth’s-men. But the case is 
too clear and manifest, the world doth but 
too plainly see it that no one order of sub- 
jects whatsoever within this land doth bear 
the seventh part of that proportion which 
the clergy beareth in the burdens of the 
commonwealth. No revenue of the crown 
like unto it, either for certainty or for great- 
ness. Let the good which this way hath 
grown to the commonwealth by the disso- 
lution of religious houses, teach men what 
ease unto public burdens there is like to 
grow by the overthrow of the clergy. My 


8 Lib. x. Ep. 54. DDD. Valent. Theodos. et Ar- 
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bishoprick and of those dissolved companies 
alike, the one no less unlawful to beremoved 
than the other. For those religious per- 
sons were men which followed only a spe- 
cial kind of contemplative life in the com- 
monwealth, they were properly no portion 
of God’s clergy (only such amongst them 
excepted as were also priests) their goods 
(that excepted which they unjustly held 
through the pope’s usurped power of appro- 
priating ecclesiastical livings unto them) 
may in part seem to be of the nature of civil 
possessions, held by other kinds of corpora- 
tions, such as the city of London hath di- 
vers. Wherefore as their institution was 
human, and their end for the most part su- 
perstitious, they had not therein merely that 
holy and divine interest which belongeth 
unto bishops, who being employed by Christ 
in the principal service of his Church, are 
receivers and disposers of his patrimony, 
as hath been shewed, which whosoever 
shall withhold or withdraw at any time from 
them, he undoubtedly robbeth God himself. 

tI If they abuse the goods of the 
Church unto pomp and vanity, such faults we 
do not excuse in them. Only we wish it to 
be considered whether such faults be verily 
in them, or else but objected against them 
by such as gape after spoil, and therefore 
are no competent judges what is moderate 
and what excessive in them, whom under 
this pretence they would spoil. But the ac- 
cusation may be just. In plenty and ful 
ness it may be we are of God more forget- 
ful than were requisite. Notwithstanding 
men should remember how not to the clergy 
alone it was said by Moses in Deuterono- 
my 19. “ Ne cum manducaveris et biberis et 
“domos optimas edificaveris.” If the re- 
medy prescribed for this disease be good, 
let it unpartially be applied. “ Interest rei- 
“pub. ut re sua gwisque bene utatur™.” 
Let all states be put to their moderate pen- 
sions, let their livings and lands be taken 
away from them whosoever they be, in 
whom such ample possessions are found to 
have been matters of grievous abuse : were 
this just? would noble families think this 
reasonable? The title which bishops have 
to their livings is as good as the title of any 
sort of men unto whatsoever we account to 
be most justly held by them; yea in this 
one thing the claim of bishops hath preemi- 
nence above all secular titles of right, in 
that God’s own interest is the tenure where- 
by they hold, even as also it was to the 
priests of the law an assurance of their spir- 
itual goods and possessions, whereupon, 
though they many times abused greatly the 
goods of the Church, yet was not God’s 


10 [¢. vill. 12.] 
11 [Justinian. Instit. lib. i. tit. vith § 2. * Expedit 
‘ enim reip. ne sua re quis male utatur.”} 


Ch. xxiv. 25, 26.] Church Plunder, its Principle tried on Lay Property. 


patrimony therefore taken away from them, 
and made saleable unto other tribes. To 
rob God, to ransack the Church, to overthrow 
the whole order of Christian bishops, and 
to turn them out of land and living, out of 
house and home, what man of common hon- 
esty can think it for any manner of abuse 
to be a remedy lawful or just? We must 
confess that God is righteous in taking away 
that which men abuse: but doth that ex- 
cuse the violence of thieves and robbers ? 
[25.] Complain we will not with St. Je- 
rome !?, “That the hands of men are so 
“straitly tied, and their liberal minds so 
“much bridled and held back from doing 
“ σοοά by augmentation of the Church pat- 
“rimony.” For we confess that herein 
mediocrity may be and hath been some- 
time exceeded. ‘There did want heretofore 
a Moses to temper men’s liberality, to say 
unto them who enrich the Church, Suff- 
cit'3, Stay your hands, lest fervour of zeal 
do cause you to empty yourselves too far. 
It may be the largeness of men’s hearts 
being then more moderate, had been after 
more durable ; and one state by too much 
overgrowing the rest, had not given occa- 
sion unto the rest to undermine it. That 
evil is now sufficiently cured: the Church 
treasury, if then it were over full, hath 
since been reasonable [reasonably ?] well 
emptied. That which Moses spake unto 
givers, we must now inculcate unto takers 
away from the Church, Let there be some 
stay, some stint in spoiling. If “ grape- 
“oatherers came unto them,” saith the 
prophet, “ would they not leave some rem- 
“nant behind '4 ?” But it hath fared with 
the wealth of the Church as with a tower, 
which being built at the first with the high- 
est, overthroweth itself after by its own 
greatness; neither doth the ruin thereof 
cease with the only fall of that which hath 
exceeded mediocrity, but one part beareth 
down another, till the whole be laid pros- 
trate. For although the state ecclesiasti- 
cal, both others and even bishops them- 
selves, be now fallen to so low an ebb, as 
all the world at this day doth see; yet be- 
cause there remaineth still somewhat which 
unsatiable minds can thirst for, therefore we 
seem not to have been hitherto sufficiently 
wronged. ‘Touching that which hath been 
taken from the Church in appropriations 
known to amount to the value of one hun- 
dred twenty-six thousand pounds yearly, we 
rest contentedly and quietly without it, till 
it shall please God to touch the hearts of 


12 « Pudet dicere, sacerdotes idolorum, aurige, 
“ mimi et scorta hereditates capiunt, solis clericis 
* et monachis id lege prohibetur, et prohibetur non a 
« persecutoribus sed principibus Christianis. Nec de 
“« lege conqueror, sed doleo quod meruerimus hance 
* legem.” Ad Nepot. 2. [Ὁ 6. t. 1. 258. ed. Vallars.] 

13 (Exod. xxxvi 5—7.] 

14 Obad. ver. 5. 
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men, of their own voluntary accord, to re- 
store it to him again; judging thereof no 
otherwise than some others did of those 
goods which were by Sylla taken away 
from the citizens of Rome'S, that albeit 
they were in truth male capta, unconscion- 
ably taken away from the right owners at 
the first, nevertheless, seeing that such as 
were after possessed of them held them not 
without some title, which law did after a 
sort make good, “repetitio eorum procul- 
“ dubio labefactabat compositam civitatem.” 
What hath been taken away as dedicated 
unto uses superstitious, and consequently 
not given unto God, or at the leastwise not 
so rightly given, we repine not thereat. 
That which hath gone by means secret and 
indirect, through corrupt compositions or 
compacts, we cannot help. What the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts doth make them loth 
to have exacted, though being due by law, 
even thereof the want we do also bear. 
Out of that which after all these deductions 
cometh clearly unto our hands, I hope it 
will not be said that towards the public 
charge we disburse nothing. And doth the 
residue seem yet excessive? The ways 
whereby temporal men provide for them- 
selves and their families are fore-closed unto 
us. All that we have to sustain our miser- 
able life with, is but a remnant of God’s 
own treasure, so far already diminished 
and clipped, that if there were any sense 
of common humanity left in this hard- 
hearted world, the impoverished estate of 
the clergy of God would at the length even 
of very commiseration be spared. The 
mean gentleman that hath but an hundred 
pound land to live on, would not be hasty 
to change his worldly estate and condition 
with many of these so over abounding pre- 
lates; a common artisan or tradesman of 
the city, with ordinary pastors of the 
Church. 

[26.] It is our hard and heavy lot, that 
no other sort of men being grudged at, 
how little benefit soever the public weal 
reap by them, no state complained of for 
holding that which hath grown unto them 
by lawful means; only the governors of 
our souls, they that study night and day so 
to guide us, that both in this world we may 
have comfort and in the world to come end- 
less felicity and joy (for even such is the 
very scope of all their endeavours, this 
they wish, for this they labour, how hardly 
soever we use to construe of their intents ): 
hard, that only they should be thus contin- 
ually lifted at for possessing but that where- 
unto they have by law both of God and 
man most just title. If there should be no 
other remedy but that the violence of men 
in the end must needs bereave them of all 
succour, further than the inclination of 


15 Flor. lib. iil. 9. 13. [23.] 
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others shali vouchsafe to cast upon them, 
as it were by way of alms for their relief 
but from hour to hour ; better they are not 
than their fathers, which have been content- 
ed with as hard a portion at the world’s 
hands; let the light of the sun and moon, 
the common benefit of heaven and earth 
be taken from bishops, if the question were 
whether God should lose his glory, and the 
safety of his Church be hazarded, or they 
relinquish the right and interest which they 
have in the things of this world. But sith 
the question in truth is whether Levi shall 
be deprived of the portion of God or no, to 


Appeal against Sacrilege. [Boox VII 
the end that Simeon or Reuben may de- 
vour it as their spoil, the comfort of the one 
in sustaining the injuries which the other 
would offer, must be that prayer poured 
out by Moses the prince of prophets, in 
most tender affection to Levi, “Bless, Ὁ 
“ Lord, his substance, accept thou the work 
“of his hands; smite through the loins of 
“them that rise up against him, and of 
“them, which hate him, that they rise no 
«more 16.27 


16 Deut. xxxiii. 11. 
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[THE MATTER CONTAINED IN THIS EIGHTH BOOK. 
I. State of the Question between the Church of England and its Opponents regarding the King’s 


Supremacy. 


If. Principles on which the King’s modified Supremacy is grounded. 


111. Warrant for it in the Jewish Dispensation. 


IV. Vindication of the Title, Supreme Head of the Church within his own Dominions. 
V. Vindication of the Prerogative regarding Church Assemblies. 

VI. Vindication of the Prerogative regarding Church Legislation. 

VII. Vindication of the Prerogative regarding Nomination of Bishops. 

VIII. Vindication of the Prerogative regarding Ecclesiastical Courts. 

IX. Vindication of the Prerogative regarding Exemption from Excommunication.*] 


I. We come now to the last thing where- 
of there is controversy moved, namely the 
power of swpreme jurisdiction, which for 
distinction’s sake we call the power of eccle- 
stastical dominion. 

It was not thought fit in the Jews’ com- 

a E. adds containing. b to E. C. 

* [Archdeacon Cotton has transmitted to the 
editor, from a MS. [D. 3. 3.] in the library of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, the following extract, being 
part ofa kind of analysis of the eighth book, writ- 
ten out by Abp. Ussher as for his own use. 


“ Of Kings and their Power Ecclesiastical gen- 

erally. 

1. « An Admonition concerning Men’s Judgments 
“ about the Question of regal Power. 

2. « What their Power of Dominion is. 

3. “ By what 1 Right, after what 2 Sort, in what 
“3 Measure, with what 4 Conveniency, and ac- 
* cording to what 5 Example, Christian Kings 
“may have it. In a word, their manner of 
“ holding Dominion. 

“ Of the Kings of England particularly. 

4. “ Of the Title of Headship, which we give to 
“the Kings of England in relation unto the 
“ Church. 

5. “ Of their Prerogative to call general Assemblies 
“ about the affairs of the Church. 

6. “ Of their Power in making Ecclesiastical Laws. 

7. “ Of their Power in making Ecclesiastical Gov- 
“ ernors, (the chief Ministers of Ecclesiastical 
« Jurisdiction.) 

8. © Of their power in Judgment Ecclesiastical. 

9. “ Of their Exemption from Judicial kinds of 
“ Punishment t by the Clergy.”] 


+ Censures Ecclesiastical written underneath 
this clause. 
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monwealth, that the exercise of supremacy 
ecclesiastical should be denied unto him, to 
whom the exercise of chiefty civil did ap- 
pertain ; and therefore their kings were in- 
vested with® both. This power they 
gave unto Simon!, when they consented 
that he should be “their prince,” not onty 
“ to setmen over the ἃ works, and * over the 
“country, and *over the weapons, *and 
“ over the fortresses,” but also “ to provide 
“for the holy things ;? and that he should 
“be obeyed of every man, and that ἢ all the 
“ writings in the country should be made in 
“ his name, and that it should not be lawful 
“for any of the people or priests to with- 
( stand his words, or to call any congrega- 
“tion in the country without him 3. 

And if it be haply 5. surmised, that thus 
much was given unto " Simon, as being both 
prince and high priest; which otherwise, 
being only: their civil governor, he could 
not lawfully have enjoyed: we must note, 
that all this isno more than the ancient 
kings of that people had, being kings and 
not priests. By this power David, Asa, Je- 
hosaphat, Ezekias*, Josias, and the rest, 
made those laws and orders which the ! Sa- 
cred History speaketh of, concerning mat- 
ter ™ of mere religion, the affairs” of the 


cin both Q. 

ἃ their E. Q. L. C. 

© overtheir works, and 
country, and weapons, L. 
but also, &c. E. 

f allom. E. 

& haply it be E. Ο. L. 


11 Maccab. xiv. 42. 


h to E. 
i only om. E. 
k Ezekias om. E. C. 


1 the om. E. 
m matters E.Q. L. C. 
n officers C. L. 


2 Vid. inf. ς. iii. 1. 
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temple, and service of God. Finally, had it 
not been by the virtue of this power, how 
should it possibly have come to pass, that 
the piety or impiety of the king ° did always 
accordingly change the public face of reli- 
gion, which thing? the priests? by them- 
selves never did, neither τ could at any time* 
hinder from being done? Had the priests 
alone been possessed οὔ τ all power in spirit- 
ual affairs, how should any law” concern- 
ing matter of religion have been made but 
only by them? In them it had been, and 
not in the king, to change the face of reli- 
gion at any time. The altering of religion, 
the making of ecclesiastical laws, with other 
the like actions belonging unto the power 
of dominion, are still termed the deeds of 
the king ; to shew that in him was placed 
supremacy of power even? in this kind 
over all, and that unto their high * priests 
the same was never committed, saving only 
at such times as their* priests were also 
kings or » princes over them. 

{2.] According to the pattern of which 
example, the like power in causes ecclesias- 
tical is by the laws of this realm annexed 
unto the crown. And there are which ima- 
_gine °, that? kings, being mere lay persons, 
do by this means exceed the lawful bounds 
of their calling “«. Which thing to the end 
that they may persuade, they first make a 
necessary separation perpetual and personal 
between the Church and the * common- 
wealth. Secondly 4, they so tie all kind of 
power ecclesiastical unto the Church, as if 
it were in every degree their only right 


okings E. xthe supremacy Εἰ C. 
P things E. C. Σ even om. E.C. 

9 prophets E. z high om. E.C.L.Q. 
rnor E.C. L. * the E.C. 


band E.Q.LC. 


Sat any time could E. 
¢ do imagine E.C. 


L. any time could C. 


t with Ὁ. ἃ callings E.C. 
uthing E. C. change © the om. D. 
Fulm. 


31 Adm. ap. Whitg. Def. 694. “To these 
“three jointly, 1 6. to the ministers, seniors, and 
« deacons, is the whole regiment of the Church to 
“be committed.” Answ. ibid. “ Methinks I hear 
‘ you whisper that the prince hath no authority in 
“ ecclesiastical matters.” T. C. i. 153. al. 192. 
«« The prince or civil magistrate hath to sce that 
“ the laws of God touching his worship and touch- 
“ing all matters and orders of the Church be ex- 
“ ercised and duly observed, and to see that every 
“ ecclesiastical person do that office whereunto he 
“is appointed, and to punish those which fail in 
their office accordingly. As for the making of 
the orders and ceremonies of the Church, they 
do (where there is a constituted and ordered 
Church) pertain unto the ministers of the Church 
and to the ecclesiastical governors... But if those 
to whom that doth appertain make any orders 
“ς not meet, the magistrate may and ought to hin- 
“ der them and drive them to better.” 

4 See below, c. ii. 1. 
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which are by proper spiritual function 5 
termed Church-governors, and might not 
unto Christian princes in" any wise apper- 
tain. 

To lurk under shifting ambiguities and 
equivocations of words in matters i of prin- 
cipal weight, is childish. A church and a 
commonwealth we grant are things in na- 
ture the * one distinguished from the other. 
A commonwealth is one way, and a church 
another way, defined. In their opinion the 
church and the 1 commonwealth are corpo- 
rations, not distinguished only in nature and 
definition, but in subsistence perpetually 
severed; so that they which ™ are of the 
one can neither appoint nor execute in whole 
nor in part the duties which belong unto 
them which are of the other, without open 
breach of the law of God, which hath divi- 
ded them, and doth require that being 505 
divided they should distinctly and? severally 
work, as depending both upon God, and not 
hanging one upon the other’s approbation 
for that which either hath to do. 

We say that the care of religion being 
common unto all societies politic, such soei- | 
eties as do embrace the true religion have 
the name of the Church given unto every P 
of them for distinction from the rest ; so that 
every body politic hath some religion, but 
the Church that religion which is only true. 
Truth of religion is that proper difference 
whereby achurch is distinguished from oth- 
er politic societies of men. Wehere mean 
true religion in gross, and not according to 
every particular: for they which in some 
particular points of religion do swerve 4 
from the truth, may nevertheless most tru- 
ly, if we compare them to men of an hea- 
thenish religion, be said to hold and profess 
that religion which is true. For which 
cause, there being of oid so many politic 
societies established throughout * the world, 
only the commonwealth of Israel, which 
had the truth of religion, was in that res- 
pect the Churelt of God: and the Chureh 
of Jesus Clirist is every such politic society 
of men, is doth in religion hold that truth 
which is proper to Christianity. Asa poli- 
tic society it doth maintain religion; as a 
church, that religion which God hath re- 
vealed by Jesus Christ. 

With us therefore the name of a ehureh 
importeth only a society of men, first united 
into some public form of regiment, and sec- 
ondly distinguished from other societies by 
the exercise of Christian τ religion. With 
them on the other side the name of the 


fwho E.Q.C.L, cor E.Q.L. 

£ functions E. Peyery one of them 
hin om. D. 
imatter FE. 

k the om. ἘΣ. 
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τ most om. E. 

* through E.C. 
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Church in this present question importeth ! 
not only a multitude of men so united and 
so distinguished, but also further the same 
divided necessarily and perpetually from the | 
body of the commonwealth: so that even 
in such a politic society as consisteth of | 
none Init Christians, yet the Church of | 
Christ and the commonwealth are two cor- | 
porations, independently each subsisting by 
itself". 

We hold, that seeing there is not any 
man of the Church of England but the same 
man is also a member of the common- 
wealth; nor any man a* member of the 
commonwealth, which is not also of the 
Church of England; therefore as in a fig- 
ure triangular’ the base doth differ from 
the sides thereof, and yet one and the self- 
same line is both a base and also a side; a 
side simply, a base if it chance to be at the 
bottom and underlie the rest: so, albeit 
properties and actions of one‘ kind? do 
cause the name of a commonwealth, quali- 
ties and functions of another sort the name 
of a Church " to be given unto ἢ amultitude, 
yet one and the selfsame multitude may in 
such sort be both, ‘and. is so with us, that 
no person appertaining to the one can be 
denied to be 8150 “ of the other. Contrari- 
wise, unless they against us should hold, 
that the Church and the commonwealth are 
two, both distinct and separate societies, of 
which two, the * one comprehendeth always 
persons not belonging to the other; that 
which they do they could not conclude out 
of the difference between the Church and 
the commonwealth ; namely, that bishops 
may not meddle with the aflairs of the com- 
monwealth, because they are governors of 
another corporation, which is the Church ; 
nor kings with making laws for the Church, 
because they have government not of this 
corporation, but of another divided from it, 
the commonwealth ; and the walls of sepa- 
ration between these two must for ever be 
fae They hold the necessity of person- 
al separation, which clean excludeth the 
power of one man’s dealing ins both; we 
of natural, which doth not hinder ", but that 
one and the same person may in both bear 
ai principal sway 5, 


Theory of Church and 


u FE. reads the church 
and commonwealth are ‘both. Nay, it is so 
two corporations, in- E. The MSS. read as 
dependently subsisting «above, only C. omits so. 
{each Fulm.] by itself. also to be E.C. 

The correction is made © the om. E.Q.C.L. 
upon the authorityofall _{ the bishops ΕἸ. 


b to E.Q.C. 


the MSS. & with E. 
xman a om. E.C. h which doth not hin- 
Y triangle E. der, inserted from Q.D. 
z kind om. E. iaom. E.C.L. 
* the Church E.L. 


5 [« Etsi duo sunt gubernationis genera, alterum 
* civitatis, alterum ecclesie, tamen utrumque ab 
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[3.] The causes of common received er- 
ror * in this point seem to have been espe- 
cialiy two: one, that they who embrace 
true religion living in such commonwealths 
as are opposite thereunto, and in other pub- 
lic affairs retaining civil communion with 
such, }are constrained, for the exercise of 
their religion, to have a several communion 
with those who are of the same religion 
with them. This was the state of the Jew- 
ish Church both in Egypt and in™ Babylon, 
the state of Chrisuan Churches a long 
time after Christ. And in this case, be- 
cause the proper affairs and actions of the 
Church, as it is the Church, have" no de- 
pendence ° upon the laws, or upen the gov- 
ernors P of the civil state, an opinion hath 
thereby grown, that even so it should be al- 
ways®. This was it which deceived Allen 
in the writing of his Apology: “'The Apos- 
“ tles,” saith he’, “did govern the church 


k errors E.Q.C.L. 
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““eodem profectum est. auctore. Quod quamvis 
‘« diversa fiat ratione, et illud a Deo sit quatenus 
‘© Creator et Moderator rerum humanarum, hoe 
“ἐ quatenus Redemptor est humani generis, et 
unumquodque suum habeat finem: tamen quan- 
do eadem societas ecclesia est et civitas, sicut 
ab eodem utriusque regiminis auctoritas manat, 
ita ad eundem postremum finem respicit, et eo- 
dem se recolligit. Unde fit, ut multa habeant 
communia, que nunquam recte nisi communi 
‘consilio et assensu possunt perfici. Evyangelii 
minister a Deo Servatore regiminis in ecclesiam 
habet auctoritatem : magistratus a Deo omnium 
Creatore in cives. Qui quoties simul amice con- 
spirant, et eodem sua consilia referunt, optime 
cum civitate, optime agitur cum ecclesia.” 
Saravia de Divers. Ministr. Grad. c. xi. p. 27.] 

6 [ Dicunt, ecclesiam et rempublicam res dis- 
 tinctas esse: quod nos quidem fatemur nonnun- 
“quam personis et ratione fier, nonnunquam ra- 
“tione tantum. Ubi universa civitas aut resp. 
“ fidem Christi profitetur et amplectitur, ratione 
“ tantum differunt cives regni Dei, et reip. Ubi 
“ civitas et princeps est infidelis, ibi non ratio tan- 
“ tum, sed persone civium utriusque regni diverse 
‘sunt. Quo in loco diverse possunt esse summés 
“ jurisdictiones. Ubi vero eadem est resp. et ec- 
“ elesia, minime hoc fieri potest. Cum igitur in 
“nostro regno iidem sint cives regni Dei, et reip. 
“ una debet esse summa potestas, nisi subditoruam 
“ et presidum alia sit ratio.” Sutcliffe, de Presby- 
terio, p. 42.] ¢ : 

7 [Apol. doctissimi Viri D. Gulielmi Alani pro 
Sacerdotibus Societatis Jesu, et aliis Semina- 
riorum alumnis : Auguste Trevirorum, 1583. cap. 
iv. p. 64, 65. “ Est error manifestus, omni erudi- 
“ tione tam humana quam divina damnatus, affir- 
‘‘ mare primatum in causis ecelesiasticis naturali- 
“ bus aut Christianis legibus in potestate et jure 
“ regis temporalis includi, aut hujusmodi dignita- 
“ tem unquam in gubernatorem aliquem civilem 
« jure collatam aut conferri posse, sive is ethnicus, 
“sive Christianus fuerit, asserere...Sub Nerone, 
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“in Rome when Nero bare ® rule, even as 


“ at this day in all the Turk’s" dominions, 
“the Church hath a spiritual regiment | 
special consideration’ Jaws, not only for 


“ without dependence, and so ought she to 
“have, live she * amongst heathens, or with 
“ Christians.” 

[4.] Another occasion of which miscon- 
ceit is, that things appertaining unto reli- 
gion are both distinguished from other af- 
fairs, and have always had in the Church 
speciait persons chesen to be exercised 
about them. By which distinction of spirii- 
ual affairs and persons therein employed 
from temporal, the error of personal separa- 
tion always necessary between the Church 
and the ἃ commonwealth hath strengthened 
itself. Tor of every politic society that be- 
ing true which Aristotle hath’, * namely, 
“that the scope thereof is not simply to 
“Jive, nor tie duty so much to provide for 
“life Y¥, as for means of living well:? and 
that even as the soul is the worthier part 
of man, so human societies are much more 
to care for that which tendeth properly unto 
the soul’s estate, than for such temporal 
things as this life doth stand in? need of: 
other proof there needs none to shew that 
as by all men the kingdom of God is first 
to be sought for?, so in all commonwealths 
things spiritual ought above temporal to be 
provided” for. And of things spiritual, the 
chiefest is religion®. For this cause, per- 
sons and things employed peculiarly about 
the affairs of religion, are by an excellency 
termed spiritual. The heathen* themselves 
had their spiritual laws, causes, and offi- 
ces 4, 15 always severed from their temporal ; 
neither did this make two independent es- 
tates among* them. God by revealing 
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“ precipui Apostoli ecclesiam Romanam guber- 
“nabant: quemadmodum modo, ubi regna ab 
“ avita fide desciverunt ecclesia suam spiritalem 
“ necessario habeat gubernationem, que a regibus 
“‘ethnicis, quibus tamen in rebus secularibus ob- 
“ temperant Christiani, minime dependeat. Qua- 
“ propter omnia que a Protestantibus ex sacris 
“ literis adferuntur, non plus principi Christiano 
“ quam ethnico quoad hance potestatem favent.”]} 

7 Polit. [lib. iii. cap. 6.] p. 102. [τὸ κοινῃ συμφέ- 
ρον συνάγει, καθ᾽ ὅσον ἐπιβάλλει μέρος ἑκαστῳ τοῦ ζην 
κάλως" μάλιστα μὲν οὖν τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι τέλος, καὶ κοινὴ πασι, 
καὶ χωρίς" συνέρχονται δὲ καὶ τοῦ ζην ἕνεκεν αὐτοῦ. 

8S. Matt. vi. [33. This reference from Q.] 

9 Arist. Pol. p. 196. [om. E. Q. C. L.] 

10 Arist. Pol. lib. iii. cap. 20. [123.1 10. et 181. 
]. 28. Ὁ. vi. 8. t. ili. 566. c. ed. Duval. ᾿Αλλὸ δ᾽ εἶδος 
ἐπιμελείας ἡ πρὸς τοὺς θεούς οἷον, ἱερεῖς τε και ἐπιμελη- 


ταὶ τῶν περὶ τὰ ἱερά. Liv. lib. i. c. 20. [“ (Numa) sa- 


Grounds for Church and State being always Two. 
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true religion dcth make them that receive 


it his Church. Unto the Jews he so revealed — 


the truth of religion, that he gave thei in 


the administration of things spiritual, but — 


also temporal. The Lord himself appoint- 
ing both the one and the other in that 
commonwealth, did not thereby distract it 
into several independent communities, but 
institute several functions of one and the 
same £ community. Some reason" there- 
fore musti be alleged* why it should be 
otherwise in the Church of Christ. 

I shall not need to spend any great store 
of words in answering that which is brought 
out of holy Scripture to shew 
that secular and ecclesiastical 
affairs and offices are distin- 
guished; neither that which 
hath been borrowed from an- 
tiquity, using by phrase of: 
speech to oppose the common- 
wealth to the Church of Christ; 
nor yet the™ reasons which 
are wont to be brought forth 


Three kinds of 
proof for con- 
firmation ofthe 
foresaid sepa- 
ration between 
the Church 
and common- 
» wealth, the 
first taken from 
difference of 
affairs and offi- 
ces in each 1. 


as witnesses, that the Church and common- 


wealth are" always distinct. For whether 
a church and a° commonwealth do differ, 
is not the question we strive for; but our 
controversy is concerning the kind of dis- 
tinction, whereby they are severed the one 
from the other; whether as under heathen 
kings the Church did deal with her own 
affairs within herself without depending at 
all upon any in civil authority, and the com- 
monwealth in hers, altogether without the 
privity of the Church; so it ought to con- 
tinue still, even in such commonwealths as 
have now publicly embraced the truth of 
Christian religion; whether they ought to 
beP evermore two societies, in such sort, 
several and distinct. 

Task therefore, what society that was, that 
was 4 in Rome, whereunto the Apostle did 
give the name of the Church of Rome in his 
time? Ifthey answer as needs they must, 
that the Church of Rome in those days 
was that whole society of men which in 
Rome professed the name of Christ, and 
not that religion which the laws of the com- 
monwealth did then authorize; we say as 
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Ch. i. 5.] How the Fathers oppose 
much, and therefore grant that the common- 
wealth of Rome was one society, and the 
Church of Rome another, in such sort as* 
there was between them no mutual depen- 
dency *. But when whole Rome became 
‘Christian, when they all embraced the gos- 
pel, and made laws in thet defence thereof, 
if it be held that the church and the com- 
monwealth of Rome did then remain as 
before ; there is no way how this could be 
possible, save only one, and that is, they 
must restrain the name of the ἃ Church in 
a Christian commonwealth to the clergy, 
excluding all the residue * of believers, both 

rince and people. For if all that believe 

e contained ¥ in the name of the Church, 
how should the Church remain by personal 
subsistence * divided from the common- 
wealth, when the whole commonwealth 
doth believe ? 

The Church and the commonwealth 
therefore* are in this case personally one 
society, which society being termed a com- 
monwealth as it liveth under whatsoever 
form of secular law and regiment, a church 
as it hath» the spiritual law of Jesus 
Christ®; forasmuch* as these two laws 
contain so many and so® different offices, 
there must of necessity be appointed in it 
some to one charge, and some to another, 

et without dividing the whole, and making 
it two several impaled societies. 

The difference therefore either of affairs 
or offices ecclesiastical from secular 1", is 
no argument that the Church and the com- 
monwealth are always separate and inde- 
pendent the one on‘ the other: which thing 
even Allen himself considering somewhat 
better, doth in this point a little s correct 
his former judgment beforementioned 15, 
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112 Chron. xix. 8,11; Heb. v. 1; 1 Thess. v. 12 ; 
T. C. iii. 151. 

12 [* A true, sincere, and modest Defence of 
« English Catholics that suffer for their faith both 
“ at home and abroad ; against a false, seditious 
“ and slanderous libel entitled ‘ the Execution of 
« Justice in England’ ” ¢. ν. p. 98, 99. “ Though 
“ the state, regiment, policy and power temporal 
“be in itself always of distinct nature, quality, 
« and condition from the government ecclesiasti- 
“cal and spiritual commonwealth called the 
“Church or body mystical of Christ, and the 
“ magistrate spiritual and civil divers and distinct, 
“and sometime so far that the one hath no de- 
“ἐ pendance of the other, nor subalternation to the 
“ other in respect of themselves, (as it is in the 
‘‘ churches of God residing in heathen kingdoms, 
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and confesseth in his Defence of English 
Catholics, that “the power political hath 
“her princes, laws, tribunals ; the spiritual, 
“her prelates, canons, councils, judgments ; 
“ and those (when the " princes are pagans) 
“wholly separate, but in Christian com- 
“monwealths joined though not confound- 
(ρᾳ 13) Howbeit afterwards his former 
sting appeareth again; for in a Christian i 
commonwealth he holdeth, that the Church 
ought not to depend at all upon the author- 
ity of any civil person whatsoever, as in 
England he saith it doth. 

[5.] It will be objected, that “the Fathers 
“ do oftentimes mention the commonwealth 
“and the Church of God by 
“way of opposition’’, Can 
“the same thing be opposite! 
‘unto itself? If one and the 
“ same society be both ™, what 
“sense can there be in that 
“speech which saith”, that 
“they suffer and flourish to- 
“ oether 152). What sense in 
“that which maketh one thing ° adjudged 
“ to the Church, another P to the common- 
“ wealth 151. Finally, in that which putteth 
“a difference between the causes of the 
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“‘ and was in the Apostles’ times under the pagan 
emperors, ) yet now when the laws of Christ are 
“received, and the bodies politic and mystical, 
“ the Church and civil state, the magistrate eccle- 
ἐς sjastical and temporal, concur in their kinds to- 
“gether, (though ever of distinct regiments, na- 
“ tures and ends) there is such a concurrence and 
“ subordination betwixt both, that the inferior of 
“ the two (which is the civil state) must needs (in 
“matters pertaining any way either directly or 
“ indirectly to the honour of God and benefit of 
“ the soul,) be subject to the spiritual, and take 
“ direction from the same. ‘The conditicn of 
“these two powers (as St. Gregory Nazianzen 
“ most excellently resembleth it) 1s like unto the 
“ distinct state of the spirit and body or flesh in 
“aman...The spirit may and must command, 
“overrule, and chastise the body...So likewise, 
the power political,” &c.] 
13 [« Nor yet the spiritual turned into the tempo- 
“ral, or subject by perverse order (as it is now 
“in England) to the same ; but the civil, which 
“‘ indeed is the inferior, subordinate, and in some 
‘cases subject to the ecclesiastical ; though so 
“long as the temporal state is no hindrance to 
“eternal felicity and the glory of Christ’s king- 
“dom, the other intermeddleth not with his ac- 
“ tions.” Allen, ubi supra.] 

τ C. |. i. p. 151. 

15 Socr. lib. 5. prefat. Sozom. lib. 3. c. 20. 
[These two references from D. 

15 Euseb. de Vita Constant. lib. iii. [c. 65.} 
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« province and οἵα the Church? Doth” it| 
“not hereby appear that the Church and 
“the commonwealth are things evermore 
“ personally separate 17?” 

No, it doth not hereby appear that there 
is perpetually any such separation ; we may 
5 speak of them as two, we may sever the 
rights‘and causes of the one well enough 
from the other, in regard of that difference 
which we grant theret is between them, 
albeit we make no personal difference. For 
the truth is, that the Church and the com- 
monwealth are names which import things 
really different; but those things are acci- 
dents, and such accidents as may and should 
always " dwell lovingly together * in one 
subject. Wherefore the real difference be- 
tween the accidents signified by those 
names, doth not prove different subjects for 
them always to reside in. For albeit the 
subjects wherein they are” resident be 
sometime different, as when the people of 
God have their being * among infidels ; yet 
the nature of them is not such but that their 
subject may be one, and therefore it is but 
a changeable accident, in those accidents ὅς 
when the subjects they are in be diverse. 

There can be no error in our conceit con- 
cerning this point, if we remember still what 
accident that is, for which a society hath 
the name of a commonwealth, and what ac- 
cident that which doth cause it to be termed 
a Church. A commonwealth we name it 
simply in regard of some regiment or poli- 
cy under which men live; a church for the 
truth ef that religion which they profess. 
Now names betokening accidents unab- 
stracted, do betoken "ἡ not only those © acci- 
dents, but also together with them the‘ 
subjects whereunto they cleave. As when 
we name aschoolmaster and a physician, 
these * names do not only betoken two ac- 
cidents, teaching and curing, but also some 
person or persons in whom these accidents 
are. For there is no impediment but both 
may be one man‘, as well as they are for 
the most part diverse £. The commonwealth 
and tne Church therefore being such names, 
they do not only betoken those accidents of 
civil government and Christian religion 
which we have mentioned, but also togeth- 
er with them such multitudes as are the sub- 
jects of those ® accidents. Again, their na- 
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ture being such that i they may well enough 
dwell together in one subject, it followeth 
that their names, though always implying 
that difference of accidents which * hath 
been set down, yet do not always imply dif 
ferent subjects also. When we oppose the 
Church ! therefore and the commonwealth 
ina™ Christian society, we mean by the 
commonwealth that society with relation 
unto all the public affairs thereof, only the 
matter of true religion excepted; by the 
Church, the same society with only refer- 
ence unto the matter of true religion, with- 
out any other” affairs besides: when that 
society which is both a church and a com- 
monwealth doth flourish in those things 
which belong unto it as a commonwealth, 
we then say, “the commonwealth doth 
“ flourish ;” when ° in those things which 
concern it as a church, * the Church doth 
“flourish;” when in both, then? “the 
“ Church and commonwealth flourish to- 
( oether.” 

The Prophet Esay, to note corruptions in 
the commonwealth, complaineth, “18 That 
“ where judgment and justice 4 had lodged 
“now were murderers; princes were be- 
‘‘come companions of thieves; every one 
“loved gifts and rewards; but the father- 
“ Jess was not judged, neither did the wid- 
“ ow’s cause come before them.” To shew 
abuses in the Church, Malachy doth make 
his complaint !*; “ Ye offer unclean bread up- 
“on mine altar: if ye offer the blind for sacri- 
“ fice, it is not amiss" as ye * think; if the 
“Jame and the sick, nothing is amiss.” The 
treasures t which David 39 did bestow ἃ upon 
the temple do * argue the love which he bare 
to the Church: the pains that 7 Nehemias 31 
took for building the walls of the city are to- 
kens of his care for the commonwealth. Cau- 
ses of the commonwealth, or province, are 
such as Gallio was content to be judge of”? : 
“Tf it were a matter of wrong, or an evil deed, 
“ O ye Jews, I would according to reason 
“ maintain you :” causes of the Church are 
such as Gallio there 38 rejecteth 7: “ Ifit be 
“a question of your law, look you unto it, 
“ T will be no judge of those things*.” In 
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respect of these differences » therefore the 
Church and the commonwealth may in 
speech be compared or opposed aptly 
enough the one to the other; yet this is no 
argument that they are two independent so- 
cieties. 

[6.1 Some other reasons there are, which 
seem a little more nearly to make for the 
purpose, as long as they are 
but heard and not sifted. For 
what though a man being sev- 


3. Proofs of 
perpetual sep- 
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mony ered by excommunication from 
common- the Church, be not thereby 
wealth and a ἢ = 

ee Ghureh.c, deprived of freedom in the 


city ; nor © being there discom- 
moned, is thereby‘ forthwith 


taken from the 
effects of pun- 


ishments ive. eXcommunicated and excluded 
leaseddby frome the Church?#? what 
the one or the though the Church be bound 


to receive them upon repent- 
ance, whom the commonwealth may refuse 
again to admit if it chance the same men 
to be shut out of both? That division ἃ of 
the church and commonwealth, which they 
contend for, will very hardly hereupon fol- 
low. 

For we must note that members of a 
Christian commonwealth havea triple state ; 
a natural, a civil, and a spiritual. No man’s 
natural estate is cut off otherwise than by 
that capital execution, after which he that is 
gone from i the body of the commonwealth 
doth not, I think, remain still Κ in the body 
of the! visible Church. 

And concerning a ™ man’s civil estate ἃ, 
the same is subject partly to inferior abate- 
ments of liberty, and partly unto dimi- 
nution in the very ὁ highest degree, such as 
banishment is; which ?, sith it casteth out 
quite and clean from the body of the com- 
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2% -T.C.1. i. p. 152. [151. « A man may, by 
« excommunication, be sundred from the Church, 
« which forthwith loseth not of necessity his bur- 
* gessship or freedom in the city, or common- 
“ wealth...The civil magistrate may by banish- 
“ ment cut off a man from being a member of the 
* commonwealth, whom the Church cannot by 
“and by cast out by excommunication...When 
“ one is for his misbehaviour deprived of his priv- 
“ jleges both in the Church and commonwealth ; 
albeit the Church be upon his repentance bound 
to receive him in again as a member thereof, 
“‘ yet the commonwealth is at her liberty whether 
* she will restore him or no.”] 
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monwealth, must 4 needs also consequently 
cast the banished party even out of the very 
Church he was of before, because that 
Church and the commonwealth he was of 
were both one and the same society: so 
that whatsoever doth separate utterly™ a 
man’s person from the one, it separateth al- 
so from the other*. As for such abate- 
ments of civil state as take away only some 
privilege, dignity, or other benefit which a 
man enjoyeth in the commonwealth, they 
reach only unto our dealing with public af- 
fairs, from which what should τ let but that 
men may be excluded and thereunto restor- 
ed again, without diminishing or augment- 
ing the number of persons in whom either 
church or commonwealth consisteth? He 
that by way of punishment loseth his voice 
in a public election of magistrates, ceaseth 
not thereby to bea citizen. A man dis- 
franchised may notwithstanding enjoy as a 
subject the common benefit of protection 
under laws and magistrates. So that these 
inferior diminutions which touch men civil- 
ly, but neither do clean extinguish their es- 
tate as they belong to the commonwealth, 
nor impair a whit their condition as they 
are of the Church of God: these I say 
clearly do“ prove a difference of the affairs 
of * the one from the other, but such a dif- 
ference as maketh nothing for their surmise 
of distracted societies. 

And concerning excommunication, it cut- 
teth off indeed from the Church, and yet 
not from the commonwealth ; howbeit so, 
that the party excommunicate is not there- 
by severed from one body which subsisteth 
in itself, and retained of ¥ another in like 
sort subsisting; but he that? before had 
fellowship with that society whereof ke was 
a member, as well touching things spiritual 
as civil, is now by force of excommunica- 
tion, although not severed from the same+* 
body in civil affairs, nevertheless, for the 
time cut off from it as touching communion 
in those things which belong to the said ὃ 
body, as it is the Church. 

A man which hath* both been excom- 
municated by the Church, and deprived of 
civil dignity in the commonwealth, is upon 
his repentance necessarily readunited‘into 
the one, but not of necessity into the other. 
What then ? that which he is adunited ¢ 
unto is a communion in things divine, 
whereof saints‘ are partakers; that from 
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which he is withheld is the benefit of some 
human privilege or right which other citi- 
zens haply enjoy. But are not those & 
Saints and Citizens one and the same peo- 
ple ? are they not one and the same socie- 
ty? doth it hereby appear that the Church 
which receiveth® an excommunicate man i, 
can have no dependency of* any person 
which is of chief authority and power, in 
those things of! the commonwealth where- 
unto the same ™ party is not admitted ? 

[7.] Wherefore to end this point, I con- 
clude: First, that under " dominions of infi- 
dels, the Church of Christ, and their com- 
monwealth, were two societies independent. 
Secondly, that in those commonwealths 
where the bishop of Rome beareth sway, 
one society is both the Church and the com- 
monwealth ; but the bishop of Rome doth 
divide the body into two diverse bodies, and 
doth not suffer the Church to depend upon 
the power of any civil prince or° potentate. 
Thirdly, that within this realm of England 
the case is neither as in the one, nor as ta 
the other of the former two: but from the 
state of pagans we differ, in that with us 
one society is both the Church and com- 
monwealth, which with them it was not; 
as also from the state of those nations 
which subject Ρ themselves to the bishop of 
Rome, in that our Church hath dependen- 
cy upon? the chief in our commonwealth, 
which it hath not under himr. In a word, 
our estate is according to the pattern of 
God’s own ancient elect people, which peo- 
ple was not part of them the common- 
wealth, and part of them the Church of 
God, but the selfsame people whole and 
entire were both under one chief Governor, 
on whose supreme authority they did all " 
depend. 

II. [1.] Now the drift of all that hath 
been alleged to prove perpetual separation 
and independency between the Church 
and the commonwealth is, that this being 
held necessary, it might consequently be 
thoughtt, that in a Christian kingdom he 
whose power is greatest over the common- 
wealth may not lawfully have supremacy 
of power also over the Church, as it is a 
church"; that is to say, so far as to order * 
and dispose of spiritual affairs,* as the 
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highest uncommanded commander in them. 
Whereupon it is grown a question, whether 
power®* ecclesiastical over the Church », 
power © of dominion in such degree ἃ as the 
laws of this land do grant unto the sove- 
reign governor thereof, may by the said 
supreme Head and ὁ Governor lawfully be 
enjoyed and held? For resolution where- 
in, we are, first, to define what the power 
of dominion is: ‘then to shew by what 
right: after what sort: in what measure: 
with what conveniency §: according unto 
whose example Christian kings may have 
it. And when these generalities " are open- 
ed, to examine afterwards how lawful that 
is which we in regard of dominion do attri- 
bute unto our own: namely, the title of 
headship over the Church, so far as the 
bounds of this kingdom do reach: i the 
prerogative of calling and dissolving great- 
er * assemblies, about spiritual affairs pub- 
lic: the right of assenting unto all those 
orders concerning religion, which must af- 
ter be in force as laws!: the advancement 
of principal church-governors to their rooms 
of prelacy: judicial authority higher than 
others are capable of: and exemption from 
being punishable with such kind of censures 
as the platform of reformation doth teach 
that they ought to be subject unto. 

[3.1 Without order there isno living in pub- 
lic society, because the want thereof is the 
mother of confusion, whereup- 
on division of necessity feller plese κεἰς 
eth, and out of division, inevi- is. 
table ™ destruction 35, The Apostle 35 there- 
fore giving instruction to public societies, 
requireth that all things be orderly done. 
Order can have no place in things, unless" 
it be settled amongst the persons that shall 
by office be conversant about them. And 
if things or ° persons be ordered, this doth 
imply that they are distinguished by de- 
grees. For order is a gradual disposition. 

The whole world consisting of parts so 
many, so different, is by this only thing up- 
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lof these things in E. 
of those things of C. L. 

msgaid D. 

2 the dominions E.C. 
L. 

cand E.C.L. 

P subjected E. sub- 
mitted C. 


4 dependence from E. 


r when he is suffered 
to rule E.C.L. where he, 
&c. Q. 

sall om. D. all did L. 

t thought fit E. 

uas it is a Church 
om. E. C. L. Q. 

xorder thereby E. C. 


L. Q. 
Υ and to dispose Εἰ. C. 
's 80 far as E.C. L, 


f E.C. L. insert ‘sec- 
“ ondly, thirdly, fourth- 
“ly, fifthly,” to mark 
the respective clauses of 
this sentence ; to which 
C. and L. add (as would 
be correct) sixthly be- 
fore the word according ; 
but E. in that place has 
a full stop, for which in 
the current text and has 
been substituted. Q. 


~ 95 Luke xi. 17. 


veniency C. 

h generals E. C. 

i secondly, the prerog- 
ative, &c. E. Ὁ. L. (and 
so in the following clau- 
ses of this enumeration). 

κ great KE. 

law E. 

m jnevitable om. Εἰ. Q. 

L. 


‘n except E. C. L. 
cand E. Ο. L. 


261 Cor. xiv. 40. 


un 
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held ; he which framed them hath set them 
in order. YeaP, the very Deity itself both 
keepeth and requireth for ever this to be 
kept as a law, that wheresoever there is a 
coagmentation of many, the lowest be knit 
to the highest by that which being interja- 
cent may cause each to cleave unto other 4, 
and so all to continue one. 

This order of things and persons in pub- 
lic societies is the work of polity τ, and the 
proper instrument thereof in every degree 
is power; power being that ability which 
we have of ourselves, or receive from oth- 
ers, for performance of any action. If the 
action which we are " to perform be con- 
versant about matter t of mere religion, the 
power of performing it is then spiritual; 
and if that power be such as hath not any 
other to overrule it, we term it dominion, or 
power supreme, so far as the bounds there- 
of do extend ". 

[3.1 When therefore Christian kings are 
said to have spiritual dominion or supreme 
power in ecclesiastical affairs and causes, 
the meaning is, that within their own pre- 
cincts and territories they have * authority 
and power to command even in matters of 
Christian religion, and that there is no 
higher nor greater that can in those caus- 
es¥ over-command them, where they are 
placed to reign as kings. But withal we 
must likewise note that their power is term- 
ed supremacy, as being the highest, not 
simply without exception of any thing. For 
what man is there“ so brain-sick, as not to 
except in such speeches God himself, the 
King of all*the kings of the earth? Be- 
sides, where the Jaw doth give him* domin- 
ion *, who doubteth but that the king who 
receiveth it must hold it of and under® the 
law ? according to that axiom, “ Attribuat 
“rex legi, quod lex attribuit ei, potestatem 
“et dominium4:” and again, ‘ Rex non 
“debet esse sub homine, sed sub Deo et 
“Jege*?” Thirdly, whereas it is not® alto- 
gether without reason, that kings are judg- 
ed to have by virtue of their dominion, al- 
though greater power than any, yet not 
than all the states ‘ of those societies con- 
joined, wherein such sovereign rule is giv- 
en them; there is not hereunto any thing 
contrary € by us affirmed, no, not when we 


P Yea om. E.C. L. 6. 
4 to the other E. Q. 


r policy E. Q. C. 1. b him om. D. 


shave E. C. L. ¢ order E. [Fulm. un- 

t matters E. der.] 

πεν... extend om. 4 et dominium om. E. 
D. do om. E. potestatem, dominium C. 

x an authority ΕἸ. © not om. E. C. 

¥ cases E. C. L. f state E. 


z there om. E. C. L. & any thing hereunto 


to the contrary E. C. 


27 [Bracton de Leg. Angl.i. 8. fol. 5. ed. 1569 ; 
where the reading in the former quotation is 
«« dominationem οἱ potestatem.”] 
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grant supreme authority unto kings, be- 
cause supremacy is no* otherwise intended 
or meanti than to exclude partly foreign 
powers, and partly the power which belong- 
eth in several unto others, contained as 
parts « within that politic body over which 
those kings have supremacy. “ Where the 
“king hath power of dominion, or supreme 
“ power, there no foreign state or potentate, 
“no state or potentate domestical, whether 
“it consist 1 of one or ™ of many, can possi- 
“bly have in the same affairs and causes 
“ authority higher than the king.” 

Power of spiritual dominion therefore is 
in causes ecclesiastical that ruling authori- 
ty, which neither any foreign state, nor yet 
any part of that politic body at home, 
wherein the same is established, can law- 
fully overrule ". 

[4.1 Unto which supreme power in kings 
two kinds of adversaries there are that P 
have opposed themselves: one 
sort defending, “ that supreme 
“ power in causes ecclesiastical 
“throughout the world apper- 
“taineth of divine right to the 
“bishop of Rome :” another sort, that the 
said power belongeth “in every national 
“church unto the clergy thereof assem- 
“ bled.” We which defend as well against 
the one as the other 3, “that kings within 
“their own precincts may have it,” must 
shew by what right it may* come unto 
them. 

[9.1 First, unto me it seemeth almost out 
of doubt and controversy, that every inde- 
pendent multitude, before any certain form 
of regiment established, hath, under God’s 5 
supreme authority, full dominion over itself, 
even as a man not tied with the bondt of 
subjection as yet unto any other, hath over 
himself the like power. God creating man- 
kind did endue it naturally with " full pow- 


By what right, 
namely, such 
as though men 
co give, God 
doth ratify o. 


hnot E.C. L. Q. 

i meant to exclude E. 
(Fulm. inserts ‘“ but”). 

kin E. 

1 consisteth E. 

τὰ of om. E. 

2 On the authority of 
the Dublin MS. con- 
firmed by internal evi- 
dence, the section head- 
ed, “ By what rule,” is 
omitted here, and in- 
serted § 17. Of this ar- 
rangement a relic re- 
mains in E. Q. and L. 
viz. the marginal note, 
« By what rule,” insert- 
ed in that place, with- 
out any section to which 
it might refer. Fulm. 
notes in the margin 
there, “des.” which 
probably means “ de- 
“ sunt [quedam].” 


° The right which 
men give, God ratifies, 
Ες In Q,ona separate 
paper, in another hand, : 
(perhaps Bishop Bar- 
low’s,) this side note 
stands thus : “ By what 
“right kings hold su- 
“* preme power over cau- 
“ses ecclesiastical in 
“ their own dominions ; 
“ namely, though such 
“as men do give, yet 
“ God doth ratify.” 

P which E. 

against the other E. 
Q. C. L. 

τ must Εἰ. Q. 

5 God supreme E. 

C. L. i 2 

t band Εἰ. C. L. 

ἃ full om. E. 
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er to guide itself 28, in what kind * of socie- 
ties  soever it* should choose to live. A 
man which is born lord of himself may be 
made another’s servant: and that power 
which naturally whole societies have, may 
be derived into* many, few, or one, under 
whom the rest shall then live in subjection. 

Some multitudes are brought into subjec- 
tion by force, as they who being subdued 
are fain to submit their necks unto what 
yoke it pleaseth their conquerors to lay upon 
them ; which conquerors by just and lawful 
wars do hold their power over such multi- 
tudes as a thing descending unto them, di- 
vine providence itself so disposing. For it 
is God who giveth victory in the day of war. 
And unto whom dominion in this sort is de- 
rived, the same they enjoy according unto 
that > law of nations, which law authorizeth 
conquerors to reign as absolute lords over 
them whom they vanquish. 

Sometimes ¢ it pleaseth God himself by 
special appointment to choose out and nom- 
inate such as to whom dominion shall be 
given, which thing he did often in the com- 
monwealth of Israel. They who ὁ in this 
sort receive power have it® immediately 
from God, by mere divine right; they by 
human, on whom the same is bestowed ac- 
cording unto men’s discretion, when they 
are left free‘ by God to make choice of 
their own governor®. By which of these 
means soever it happen that kings or gov- 
ernors be advanced unto their states », we 
must acknowledge both their lawful choice 
to be approved of God, and themselves to 
be i God’s lieutenants”, and confess their 
power * his *°. 


x kinds D. f freely E. 

Υ society E. C. L. & governors Εἰ. C. L. 
τ they E. he C. L. : 

aunto E.Q.C. L h estates E. C. 


i for D. [see page 229. 
line 4.] 

k power which they 
have to be his E. C. L. 
Q. 


¢ Sometime D. 

da which E. C. 

¢ have it om. E. C. Τὰ. 
[which insert it after 
“ God.”] 


% (Comp. Allen, Apol. c. iy. p. 67. ‘ Oportet 
“ ecclesiam...illam retinere et conseryare guber- 
ἐς nandi rationem, quam Christus ipse immediate 
“ instituit, quamque nec elegit nec ordinavit pop- 
“ uli decretum et consensus qui origo omnium 
“ statuum humanorum est et formarum politia.” 
It is the principle of the Roman law: “ Quod 
“ὁ principi placuit, legis habet vigorem : utpote 
“ cum lege regia, que de ejus imperio lata est, 
“ populus et et in eum omne suum imperium et 
“ potestatem conferat.” Dig. i. iv. 1.] 

29 Dan. ii. 21. iv ; Isai. xlv ; Rom. xiii. 

80 « Corona est potestas delegata a Deo.” 
Bracton. [The editor has not been able to find 
these words in the Book De Legibus Anglie, but 
the sentiment occurs continually. E. g. ed. 1569, 
fol. 1. “ Rex vicarius Dei ;” et fol. 5. “ Quod 


Supremacy by Conquest, 4:6. : all by Divine Right. 
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As for supreme power in ecclesiastical 
affairs, the word of God doth mo where ap- 
point that all kings should have it, neither 
that any should not have it; for which 
cause it seemeth to stand altogether by hu- 
man right, that unto Christian kings there 
is such dominion given. 

[6.] Again, on whom the same is bestow- 
ed even! at men’s discretion, they likewise 
do hold it by divine right. If Ged in his 
own ™ revealed word have ® appointed such 
power to be, although himself extraordina- 
rily bestow it not, but leave the appointment 
of the ° persons unto men; yea, albeit God 
do neither appoint the thing Ρ nor assign 
the person ; nevertheless when men have 9 
established both, who doth doubt but that 
sundry duties and offices ἡ depending there- 
upon are prescribed in* the word of God, 
and consequently by that very right to be 
exacted ? 

For example’s sake, the power which thet 
Roman emperors had over foreign provin- 
ces was not a thing which the law of God 
did ever institute, neither was Tiberius Ce- 
sar by special commission from heaven 
therewith invested ; and yet the " payment 
of tribute unto Cesar being * made empe- 
ror is the plain law of Jesus Christ. Unto 
kings by human right, honour by very di- 
vine right, is due; man’s ordinances are 
many times presupposed » as grounds in the 
statutes of God. And therefore of what 


1 evenom. E.Q.C.L. raffairs E. 

m own om. E.C. L. * by B.C. 

π hath E. Q. C. L. tthe om. ΕἸ. 

o fhe om. E. €. = the om. E. 

Pthe thing om. E. x being now made ἘΣ 
{Fulm. f. the power.) Q. L. C. 


4 assigned and estab- Υ proposed Ἐν, 

lished E. 

sub lege esse debeat, cum sit Dei vicarius, evi 
denter apparet ad similitudinem Jesu Chnsti, 
cujus vices gerit in terris ;” and fol. 55. “ Ha- 
bet omnia jura in manu sua, que ad coronam 
et laicalem pertinent potestatem...ut ex jurisdic- 
tione sua, sicut Dei minister et viearius, tribuat 
unicuique quod suum fuerit...Est enim corona 
regis facere justitiam et judicium, et tenere pa- 
cem ;” and fol. 107. hb. ii. cap. 9. throughout.J 
‘ Rex’” (inquit Sthenidas [Ecphantus] Locrus 
de Regno) τὸ piv [cxavos] τοῖς λοιποῖς ὅμοιος, 
ola γεγονὼς ἐκ τὰς αὐτὰς ὕλας, ὑπὸ τεχνίτα δ᾽ εἰρ- 
“ vaopevos λώστω, ὃς ἑτεχνίτευσεν αὐτὸν ἀμχετύπῳ 
“ς χρώμενος ἑαυτῳ." [Ap. Stobeum, ἢ. 321. ed Ga- 
isford *.] 


_ * E. and C. omit this note ; L. gives the follow- 
ing version. “ A king, in regard of the tabernacle 
“of his body, is like to other men, as made of 
* the same matter, but fashioned by the best work- 
“man, who artificially framed him, using him- 
“self for the pattern.” The word σκᾶνος there- 
fore seems to have been inadvertently omitted by 
the copyist. It may be questioned, however, 
whether this version be Hooker's. In MS. Ὁ, a 
space is left here. 


Ch. ii. 7, 8.] 


kind soever the means be whereby gover- 
nors are lawfully advanced unto their seats’, 
as we by the law * of God stand bound meek- 
ly to acknowledge them for God’s lieuten- 
ants, and to confess their power his, so they 
by the same law ἢ are both authorized and 
required to use that power as far as it may 
be in any sort © available to his honour. The 
law appointeth no man to be an husband, 


but if aman have? betaken himself unto | 


that condition, it giveth him then ὁ authori- 
ty over his own wife. That the Christian 
world should be ordered by ‘ kingly regi- 
ment, the law of God doth not any where 
command; and yet the law of God doth 
give them right, which once are exalted 
to that estate, to exact i at the hands of 
their subjects general obedience in whatso- 
ever affairs their power may serve to com- 
mand. Soi God doth ratify the Κα works of 
that sovereign authority which kings have 
received by men. 

{7.] This is therefore the right whereby 
kings do hold their power; but yet in what 
sort the same doth rest and 
abide in them it somewhat 
further behoveth ™ to search. 
Wherein, that we be not enforced to make 
over large discourses about the different 
conditions of sovereign or supreme power, 
that which we speak of kings shall be with ® 
respect to ° the state and according to the 
nature of this kingdom, where the people 
are in no subjection, but such as willingly 
themselves have condescended unto, for 
their own most beheof and security. In 
kingdoms therefore of this quality the high- 
est governor hath indeed universal domin- 
ion, but with dependence upon that whole 
entire body, over the several parts whereof 
he hath dominion ; so that it standeth for an 
axiom in this case, The king is “major sin- 
“ gulis, universis minor 3!.” 

{8.] The king’s dependency we do not 
construe as some have done, who are of 
opinion that no man’s birth can make him 
a king, but every particular person advanc- 


After what 
sort 1. 


= states E. estates C. the place of state C. 


2 Jaws E. that place Q. 

Ὁ so by the same law i nght to exact E. Q. 
they E. C. L. 

© state E. jand E. Q. C. L. 


4 hath Ἐπ. Q. C.L. 

© power and authority 
E. f. power over C. 

γ the kingly E. 

€ rightom. E.Q.C. L. 

ἃ place of estate E. 


k the om. ἘΣ. 
1 Inserted from D. 
L 


m ἘΠ further E. 
nin EQ. C. L. 
oof E. 


3t [Vindie. contr. Tyr. p. 63, 65. “ Cum de uni- 
“verso populo loquimur, intelligimus eos qui a 
“ populo auctoritatem acceperunt, magistratus... 
“ jntelligimus etiam comitia, que nil aliud sunt, 
“ quam regni cujusque epitome, ad que publica 
“omnia negotia referuntur...J/li vero ut singuli 
“rege inferiores sunt, ita universt superiores.”| 
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ed unto such authority hath at his entrance 
into his reign the same bestowed upon him, 
as an estate in condition, by the voluntary 
deed of the people, in whom it doth lie to 
put by any one, and to prefer some other 
before him, better liked of, or judged fitter 
for the place, and that the party so rejected 
hath herein P no injury 4, no ποί τ although 
this * be done in a place where the crown 
doth go xardt γένος, by succession, and to a 
person which being capable" hath appa- 
rently, if blood be respected, the nearest 
right.. They plainly affirm 33, that * “in all 
‘ well-appointed kingdoms, the custom ev- 
“ermore hath been, and is, that children 
“succeed not their deceased » parents till 

P herein om. KE. C. L. birth, μετὰ L. both Greek 
words om. C. 

ἃ is capital, and E. is 
capable, and C. 

x that om. E. 

y deceased om. E. C. 


4 injury done unto him 
E. Q. C. L. 

τ not om. E. C. L. 

5 the same E.C. L. 

pera E. Fulm. by L. 


32 Junius Brutus, Vindic. p. 83. [““ Vindicie 
“ contra Tyrannos, sive, de Principis in Populum 
“ Populique in Principem legitima Potestate ; Ste- 
“ phano Junio Bruto, Celta, sive, ut putatur, The- 
“ odoro Beza, auctore.” P. 112. ed. Aunstelod. 
1660. “ Etsi, ex quo virtutem patrum imitati filii 
“ nepotesve regna sibi quasi hereditaria fecisse 
“ videntur, in quibusdam regionibus  electionis 
“libera facultas desiisse quodammodo videatur ; 
“‘ mansit tamen perpetuo in omnibus regnis bene 
“ constitutis ea consuetudo, ut demortuis non pri- 
“us succederent liberi, quam a populo quasi de 
“ novo constituerentur ; nec tanquam sui heredes 
“ patribus agnascerentur, sed tum demum reges 
“ censerentur, cum ab lis, qui populi majestatem 
“ὁ representarent, regni investituram quasi per 
“ sceptrum et diadema accepissent.” ‘The first 
edition of this work bears date 1579. It appears 
by the prefixed epistle to have been completed 
1577 : and from internal evidence to have been 
written soon after the coronation of the duke of 
Anjou (afterwards Henry ITI.) as king of Poland. 
See p. 223. ed. 1660 ; and compare a dissertation 
by Le Clere at the end of Bayle’s Dictionary, 
Eng. Transl. 1734, in which, from this and other 
circumstances, he seems to have established in 
opposition to Bayle that Du Plessis Mornay, not 
Hubert Languet, was the probable author of the 
Vindicie. Sutcliffe in his Answer to the Petition 
to the Queen, 1591, mentions it repeatedly as the 
work either of Beza or Hotman: p. 75, 79, 81. 
At one time it was ascribed to the Jesuit Saun- 
ders: see Bancroft, Survey, c. 22. It is an essay 
to settle four questions : 1. “ An subditi teneantur 
“ aut cebeant principibus obedire, si quid contra 
“‘legem Dei imperent.” 2. “ An liceat resistere 
‘« principi, legem Dei abrogare volenti, ecclesiamve 
“ yastanti. Item quibus, quomodo et quatenus.” 
3. “ An et quatenus principi remp. aut opprimenti 
“ aut perdenti resistere liceat. Item, quibus id, 
“ quomodo, et quo jure permissum sit.” 4. “ An 
“« jure possint aut debeant vicini principes auxilium 
“ ferre aliorum principum subditis, religionis pure 
“ causa afflictis, aut manifesta tyrannide oppres- 
« 518. 
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“ the people after a sort have created them 
“anew, neither that they grow to their fa- 
“ thers as natural and proper heirs, but are 
“ then to be reckoned for kings, when at the 
“ hands of such as represent the people’s 7 
“ majesty they have by a sceptre and dia- 
“ dem ἃ received as it were the investiture 
“of kingly power.” Their very words 
are 33. “That where such power is settled 
* into a family or kindred, the stock itself is 
“thereby chosen, but not the twig that 
“springeth of it. The next of the stock 
* unto him which > reigneth are not through 
“ nearness of blood made kings, but rather 
“ set forth to stand for the kingdom. Where 
* regal dominion is hereditary, it is notwith- 
“ standing if ye © look to the persons them- 
“selves¢ which have it altogether elec- 
“tive.” To this purpose are alleged © *4 
heaps of Scriptures concerning the solemn 
coronation or inauguration of Saul, of Da- 
vid, of Solomon, of others, by the nobles, 
ancients, and people of the commonwealth 
of Israel; as if these solemnities were a 
kind of deed, whereby the right of dominion 
is given*®, Whichstrange, untrue and un- 
natural conceits, set abroad by seedsmen of 
rebellion, only to animate unquiet spirits, 
and to feed them with a possibility of aspi- 
ring unto thrones and sceptres £, if they can 
win the hearts of the people, what heredi- 
tary title soever any other before them may 
have, I say, these unjust and insolent posi- 
tions I would not mention, were it not there- 


z king’s E. ἃ themselves om. E. 
ἃ sceptre and a dia- C. L. 

dem E. © selected E. 
b that E. C. L. fand E.Q.C. L. 
ewe E.C. L. S and sceptres om. E. 


ΟΣ, 


33 Junius Brutus, Vindic. p. 85. [116. “ In 
“ summa: omnes omnino reges ab initio electi 
« {uernnt. Et qui hodie per successionem regnum 
“ adire videntur, prius a populo constituantur ne- 
“ cesse est. Denique etsi populus ob egregia quee- 
« dam inerita ex aliqua stirpe reges sibi deligere 
«in quibusdam regionibus solet ; stirpem ipsam, 
‘non surculum deligit ; nec ita deligit, quin, si 
“‘ dogeneret, aliam eligere non [?) possit. Qui 
ἐς vero ex ea stirpe etiam proximi sunt, non tam 
“yreges nascuntur, quam fiunt ; non tam reges, 
“ quam regum candidati habentur.” p. 81. [110.) 
“ἐ Si stirpem spectas, hereditarium certe fuisse ; 
“ at sane si personas, omnino electivum.”’ } 

3% Pag. 78. [105, &c.] 

35 [See this subject treated of at large by Dr. 
Saravia, “ De Imperandi Auctoritate, et Christi- 
“ana Obedientia,” lib. iii. cap. I—17 ; against 
William Reynolds, of Rheims, who had main- 
tained the contrary doctrine on the part of a Ro- 
man Catholic clergy and people in his work, “ De 
“ Reip. Christiane Potestate super Reges,” pub- 
lished 1592, under the name of G. Gul. Rosseus. 
It appears to have been the standing doctrine of 
the extreme papal party in their contentions with 
the imperialists.] 
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by to make the countenance of truth more 
orient: for unless we will openly proclaim 
defiance unto all law, equity, and reason, 
we must (there is no remedy ) acknowledge, 
that in kingdoms hereditary birth giveth 
right unto sovereign dominion; and the 
death of the predecessor putteth the suc- 
cessor by blood in seisin. ‘Those public so- 
lemnities before mentioned » do but either i 
serve for an open testification of the inheri- 
tor’s right, or belong to the form of induet- 
ing him into possession of that thing he hath 
right unto. And* therefore in ease it do} 
happen that without right of blood a man 
in such wise be possessed, all those things ™ 
are utterly void, they make him no indefea- 
sible estate, the inheritor by blood may dis- 
possess him as an usurper. 

[9.] The case thus standing, albeit we 
judge it a thing most true, that kings, even 
inheritors, do hold their right to® the power 
of dominion, with dependency upon the 
whole entire ° body politic over which they 
rule Pas kings; yet so it may not be un- 
derstood, as if such dependeney did grow, 
for that every supreme governor doth per- 
sonally take from thence his power by way 
of gift, bestowed of their own free accord 
upon him at the time of his entrance into 
his 4 said place of sovereign’ government. 
But the cause of dependeney is mm * that first 
original conveyance, when power was de- 
rived byt the whole into one; to pass from 
him unto* them, whom out of him nature 
by lawful birth * should produce, and no 
natural or legal inability make uneapable ». 
Neither can any man with reason think, but 
that the first institution of kings is? a suffi- 
cient consideration wherefore their power 
should always depend on that from which 
it did then flow 35. Original® influence of 
power from the body into the king, is cause 
ofthe king’s > dependency in power upon the 
body. 

[10.] By dependency we mean subordi- 
nation and subjection. A manifest token of 
which dependency may be this: as there is 
no more certain argument that lands are 
held under any as lord *, than if we see that 


hn specified E. C. L. τ of his sovereign Εἰ. 
i eitherom. E.Q.C.L. C. L. 
k And om. E. sinom. E.Q.C.L 
1 doth E. Q. C. t from E. C. 
m all these new elee- x into D. 
tions and investings E. x births E. Q. C. LE. 
Q. C. L. Yineapable Ὁ. C. 1. 
nin E.Q. C.L. 2 is om. B. which gives 
° entire om. E.insert- the whole sentence in 
ed in C. by an after italics. | 
hand, a jit did always flew 
PhaveruleQ.C.L.om. by original ΕἸ. 
E. b the cause of kings? 
1 the Ὁ. E.C.L.[Q. E. 
¢ lords E. C. 


reads his.] 


35 Vide Cicer. de Offic. [ii 12] 


Ch. ii. 11, 12.] 


such lands in defect of heirs do fall by es- 
cheat unto him‘; in like manner it doth 
rightly follow *, that seeing dominion, when 
there is none to inherit it, returneth unto the 
body, therefore they which before were in- 


heritors thereof did hold it with dependen- | 


cy upon the body. So that by comparing 
the body with the head, as touching power, 
it seemeth always to reside in both, funda- 
mentally or‘ radically in the one, in the 
other derivatively ; in the € one the habit, in 
the other the act of power. 

May then a body politic® at all times 
withdraw in whole or in part that i influence 
of dominion which passeth from it, if incon- 
venience doth ἃ grow thereby? It must be 
presumed, that supreme governors will not 
in such case oppose themselves, and be still 
in detaining that, the use whereof is with 
public detriment: but surely without their 
consent I see not how the body should be 
able by any just means! to help itself, sav- 
ing when dominion doth escheat. Such 
things therefore must be thought upon be- 
forehand, that power may be limited ere it 
be granted ; which is the next thing we are 
to consider. 

[11.] In power of dominion, all kings have 
not an equal latitude. Kings by conquest 
make their own charter: so 
that how large their power, ei- 
ther civil or spiritual, is, we 
eannot with any certainty define, further 
than only to set them in general ™ the law 
of God and nature for bounds. Kings by 
God’s own special appointment have also 
that largeness of power, which he doth as- 
sign or permit with approbation. 'Touch- 
ing kings which were first instituted by 
agreement and composition made with them 
over whom they reign, how far their pow- 
er may lawfully® extend, the articles of 
compact between them must? shew: not 
the articles only Ρ of compact at the first be- 
‘ginning, which for the most part are either 
clean worn out of knowledge, or else known 
unto very few, but whatsoever hath been 
after in free and voluntary manner conde- 
scended unto, whether by express consent, 
whereof positive laws are witnesses, or 
else by silent allowance famously notified 
through custom reaching beyond the mem- 
ory of man. By which means of after- 
agreement, it cometh many times to pass in 
kingdoms, that they whose ancient prede- 


In what mea- 
sure. 


4 fall unto them by 
escheat E. C. 

© follow rightly E. 
rightly om. C. 

f and E. Q. C. L. 

& the om. E. Q. C. L. 

h may a body politic 


E. Q. C. conveniences 
do L. 

1 by any just means 
should be able E. 

mthe line of KE. [un- 
derscored by Fulm.] 

lawfully om. E. Q. 


then E. C. C. L. 
i the E. C. L. ois to E. Q. C. L. 
k inconvenicnces do Ρ only the articles E. 
C.L. 
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cessors were by violence and force made 
subject, do grow even by little and little 4 
|into that most" sweet form of kingly gov- 
ernment which philosophers define to be * 
* 86 regency willingly sustained and endur- 
“ ed, with chiefty of power in the greatest 
things.” 

[12.] Many of the ancient in their wri- 
tings do speak of kings with such high and 
ample terms. as if universality of power, 
even in regard of things and not of persons 
only, did appertain to the very being of a 
king 37. The reason is, because their speech 
concerning kings they frame according to 
the state of those monarchs to whom un- 
limited authority was given: which some 
not observing, imagine that all kings, even 
in that they are kings, ought to have what- 
soever power they find' any sovereign ru- 
ler lawfully to have enjoyed. But the+ 
most judicious philosopher, whose eye 
scarce any thing did escape * which was to 
be found tn the bosom of nature, he consid- 
ering how far the power of one sovereign 
ruler may be different from another’s ¥ re- 
gal authority, noteth in Spartan kings *, 
“that of all others lawfully reigning they 
“ had# the most restrained power*.” A king 
which hath not supreme power in the great- 
est things, is rather entitled a king, than in- 
vested with real sovereignty. We cannot 
properly term him a king, of whom it may 
not be said, at the leastwise, as touching 
certain the very > chiefest affairs of state 5, 


4 do by little and lit- 
tle grow E. do grow by 
little, ὅσο. Q. Ὁ. L. 


τ most om. E. 


zhave EB. Q.C. L. 

z have E. 9. Ὁ. L. 

@ they were most tied 
to Jaw, and so [had C. 


s to be om. ΕἸ L. Q. the most restrain- 
t judge E. C. L. ed power E. C. L. Q. 
ἃ that D. Ὁ very om. EB. C. L. 
x scape D. ¢ the state E. C. L. 


y another E. Q. C.L 


36 Arist. Pol. lib. ili. cap. 1 *. [cap. 10. Εἰ. cap. 
16. ed. Duval. t. iil. 477. B. βασιλείας piv οὖν εἴδη 
ταῦτα. τέτταρα τὸν ἀριθμόν" pia μὲν, ἡ περὶ τοὺς ἡρωΐ- 
κοὺς χρόνους" αὕτη δ᾽ ἥν ἐκόντων μὲν, ἐπὶ τισι δ᾽ ὡρισ- 
| μένοις" στρατηγὸς γὰρ ἣν καὶ δικαστὴς ὃ βασιλεὺς, καὶ 
τῶν πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς κύριος 

37 Pythagoras apud Ecphant. de Regno.‘O κατ᾽ 
ἀρετὰν ἐξάρχων καλέεται [τε] βασιλεὺς, καὶ ἔντι, ταύ- 
ταν ἔχων φιλίαν τε καὶ κοινωνίαν πυτὶ τὼς ὑπὸ αὐτὸν, 
ἄνπερ ὃ Θεὸς ἔχει ποτί τε τὸν κόσμον καὶ τὰ ἐν αὐτῳ. 
| [ap. Stob. Floril. ii. 323. ed. Gaisford.] “ He that 
ἐς ruleth according to virtue is called a king, and 
'“ hath such friendship and community towards 
“‘ those that be under him, as God hath towards 
“ the world and those things that be in it t.”] 

38. Polit. iii. 14. [Ἢ ἕν tn Λακωνικῃ πολιτεῖα δοκεῖ 
μὲν εἶναι βασιλεία μάλιστα τῶν κατὰ νόμον, οὐκ ἔστι 
δὲ κυρία πάντων" ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν ἐξέλθη τὴν χώραν, ἡγεμων 
ἔστ: τῶν πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον. ἔτι δὲ τὰ πρὸς τοὺς θέοὺς 
drudédorat τοῖς βασιλεῦσιν. Comp. C. 15. init.] 

* Pol. 1. i. c. 10. Ὁ. 


+ This extract is wanting in E ; the Greek in 
| C ; the English in ἢ). Q. L. 
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αὐτῳ pivd ἄρχειν, dpyecbac%® δὲ ὑπ᾽ οὐδενὸς, “ his 
“right in them is to have rule, not subject 
“ to any other predominant *.” 1 am notof 
opinion that simply always‘ in kings the 
most, but the best limited power is best : 
the most limited is, that which may deal in 
fewest things; the best, that which in deal- 
ing is tied unto the soundest, perfectest, and 
most indifferent rule ; which rule is the law; 
I mean not only the law of nature and of 
God, but very national or municipal law 
consenant thereunto". Happier that peo- 
ple whose law is their king in the greatest 
things, than that whose king is himself’ their 
law. Where the king doth guide the state, 
and the law the king, that commonwealth 
is like an harp or melodious instrument, the 
strings whereof are tuned and handled all 
by one, following as laws the rules and 
canons cf musical science. Most divinely 
therefore Archytas maketh unto public feli- 
city these four steps i, every later whereof; 
doth spring from the former, as from ἃ moth- 
er cause ; ὃ μὲν 1 βασιλεὺς νόμιμος, ὃ δὲ ἄρχων 
ἀκόλουθος, ὃ δὲ ἀρχόμενος ἐλεύθερος ™, ἁ δ' ὅλα" κοι- 
νωνία εὐδαίμων 4 - adding on the contrary side, 
that “ where this order is not, it cometh by 
“transgression thereof to pass that the 
“king ° groweth? a tyrant; he that ruleth 
“under him abhorreth to be guided and 
“ commanded by him; the people subject 
“ under® both, have freedom under neither ; | 
“ and the whole community is wretched 4!.” 


| 


“ of nature and of God, 
“but the national law 
* consonant thereunto.” 
The text is from D. 
i and degrees ins. E. 
Q.¢€. EL: 
jevery of which E. 
later of which Q.C. L. 
k another Εἰ. C. L. 
1 δὲ E. 
m ἀπόλνυπος E. 
nj δὲ ὅλη E. Q.[C. 
omits the Greek. ] 
| 
| 


ἃ αὐτῶ μὲν, and after- 
wards δὲ, om. E.C. 

ὁ predominancy ΕἸ. 

f always om. Εἰ, C. L. 

ἘΠ. Ὁ. C. insert 
* both for them and the 
‘‘ people,” as does L, 
repeating “ best” before 
that clause. 

hthe reading of C. 
here is, “I mean not 
“ only the law of nature 
“and the law of God, 


* but the national con- ο ἃ king E. C. 

* sent thereunto.” Q, P grows D. 

as in the text, omitting 4%by him, or com- 
“ very.” L and E, “1 manded E. 

“6 mean not only the law r unto Εἰ. Q. L. 


— ne 


39 [The margin of the Queen’s Coll. MS. has 
here, “ Ecphantus Pythagoricus.” Vid. Stob. Flo- 
ril. ed. Gaisford, If. 326. The whole passage is, 
“Ὅπερ ἔντι μὲν τῳ θεῳ ἔντι καὶ τῳ βασιλεῖ, αὐτῳ μὲν 
ἄρχειν (ἀφ᾽ drep καὶ ὁ αὐτάρκης καλέεται) ἄρχεσθαι 
δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ οὐδενός. 

40 (Ap. Stob. Flori!. II. 1661] ““ The king ruling 
“by law, the magistrate following, the subject 
“ free, and the whole society happy *.”] 

41 [Καὶ τούτων παραβάσει piv βασιλεὺς, τύραννος" 
b δὲ ἄρχων, ἀνακόλουθος" ὃ δ' ἀρχόμενος, δοῦλος" a δ' 
ὅλα κοινωνία, κακοδαίμων. Id. ibid.] 


* This English in text of E. om. D. in marg. 
Q. C. L. 
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[13.] In which respect, I cannot choese 
but commend highly their wisdom, by whom 
the foundations of this* commonwealth 
have been laid ; wherein though no manner 
person t or cause be unsubject to the king’s 
power, yet so is the power of the king over 
ail and in all limited, that unto all his pro- 
ceedings the law itself is a rule. The 
axioms of our regal goverament are these: 
“ Lex facit regem :” the king’s grant of any 
favour made contrary to the ἃ law is void ; 
“ Rex nihil potest nisi quod jure potest.” 
Our kings therefore, when they take * pos- 
session of the room » they are called unto, 
have it painted * out before their eyes, even 
by the very solemnities and rites of their 
inauguration, to what affairs by the said* 
law their supreme authority and power ἢ 
reacheth. Crowned we see they are, and “ 
enthronized, and anointed: the crown a 
sign of military ?; the throne, of sedentary 
or ®; judicial ; the oil, of religious or sacred 
power. 

[14.] It is not on any side denied, that 
kings may have such‘ authority in secular 
affairs. ‘The question then is, ‘ W hat pow- 
“er they lawfully may § have, and exercise 
“in causes of God.” “ A prince, a magis- 
“ trate, or community,” saith D. Stapleton ”, 
“may have power to lay corporal punish- 
“ ment» on them which are teachers of 
“ perverse things ; power to make laws for 
“the peace of the Church; power to pro- 
“ claim, to defend, and even by revenge to 
“ preserve from violation i dogmata, very j 
“ articles of religion themselves.” Others 43 


8 the E. C. ἃ military dominion 
t manner of person E. E. Q. C. L. 
Q. C. L. eand E. Q. L. 


f such om. E. C. L. 

& may lawfully E. Ὁ. 

h punishments D. 

i from violation om. 
E. which inserts it af- 
ter themselves. 

i the very Εἰ. 


u the om. D. 

x are to take E. C. 

Y crown E. 

2 pointed Εἰ. C. L. 

asame E. Q. C. L. 

Ὁ power and authority 
LOBE ἾΣ 

© and om. ΕἸ. 


42 Stapl. de Doct. Princip. [Controv. IL.] lib. v. 
c. 17. [* Non negatur principi, magistratui, vel 
‘“* communitati potestas, perversa docentes corpo- 
“ali pena puniendi, legesque pro ecclesi# pace 
“ ferendi, dogmata promulgandi, defendendi, et 
“contra violatores vindicandi.” p. 189. Paris, 
1579.] 

43 Choppin. de Sacra Pol. for. Prefat. [This 
reference is from the Dubl. MS. Hooker quotes 
from the dedication of the edition of 1589, ad- 
dressed to cardinal Bourbon under the name of 
Charles X. “ Reginm istud est, civiliumque ma- 
“ gistrorum munus, ecclesie decreta tueri, con- 
“ servare, tum latis legibus omnes sacris addictos 


|“ contincre in officio ; urgendos etiam ad cano- 


“num ecclesiasticorum veterisque cultum disci- 
“ pline, principali non minus auctoritate quam 
** nontificali Laudatus est enim vel ex eo Joas 
“ Hebreorurn rex, quod metuens ne sacerdotes 


Ch. ii. 15.] 


in affection no less devoted unto the papacy, 
do likewise yield, that “ the civil magistrate 
“ may by his edicts and laws keep all ec- 
“ clesiastical persons within the bounds of 
“their duties, and constrain them to ob- 
“ serve the canons of the Church, to follow 
“the rules* of ancient discipline.” That 
( if Joas were ! commended for his care and 
“ provision concerning so small a part of 
* religion as the church-treasury ™ ; it must 
τ needs be both unto Christian kings them- 
“ selves greater honour, and to Christianity 
“a larger benefit, when the custody of re- 
“ jigion whole" and of ° the worship of 
“ God in general is their charge.” If there- 
fore alithese things mentioned be most pro- 
perly the affairs of God, and ecclesiastical P 
causes ; if the actions specified be works of 
power; and if that power be such as kings 
may use of themselves, without the leave # 
of any other power superior in the same 
things": it followeth necessarily, that kings 
may have supreme power, not only in civil, 
but also in eeclesiastical affairs; anid cea- 
sequently, that they may withstand what 
bishop or pope soever shall, under the pre- 
tended claim of higher spiritual authority, 
oppose himself * against their proceedings. 
But they which have made us the former 
grant, will hereunto nevert condescend. 


What they yield that princes may do, it is | 


with secret exception always understood, if 
the bishop of Rome give leave, if he inter- 
pose no prohibition: wherefore somewhat 
it is in show, in truth nothing, which they 
grant. 

Our own reformers do the very like. 
When they make their discourses “ in gen- 
eral concerning the authority which magis- 
trates may have, a man would think them 
far * from withdrawing any jot of that which 
with reason may be thought due. “The 
“ prince and civil magistrate 4,” saith one 
of them, “hath to see that ¥ the laws of God 
“ touching his worship, and touching all mat- 


κ rule E. 
1 was E. Q. 
m treasure ΕΣ. 


n whole om. ἘΣ. Q. Ὁ. 


q fear E. Q. C. L. 

τ thing EC. 

® themselves Εἰ. C. L. 
t never hereunto E. 


L Qe. bs 
cof om. E. Q. C. L. u discourse E. C. L. 
P God’s ecclesiastical x to be far E. 


E. Q. C. L. ¥ that om. E. 


*‘ nummos interverterent, qui offerebantur a po- 
“ pulo ad tutelam templi, eos primum in arcam 
* clausam inferri jussisset, deinde scriba suo pre- 
« sente fabris ac cementariis erogari. Sed longe 
« augustius iilud. Christianeeque utilius reip. re- 
“ gem ipsius adeo religionis cultusque divini cus- 
“ todem se profiteri, nedum sacri erarii : qualem 
“ se gessisse Constantinum Magnum accepimus, 
“ et Galliz tue heroas prestantissimos plerosque.” 
The writer was a lawyer of erninence in the par- 
liament of Paris, and a vehement partizan of the 
League. ] 
4Τ' Ο. lib. i. p. 192. [154.] 


How far Puritans unite with Papists in Supremacy. 


| 
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“ ters and orders 5 of the Church be 5 execu- 
“ ted, and duly observed ; and to see that» 
“ every ecclesiastical person do that office 
“ whereunto he is appointed, and to punish 
“ those which fail in their office according- 
“Jy.” Another acknowledgeth 45, that the 
“ magistrate may lawfully uphold all truth 
“ by his sword, punish all persons, enforce 
“all to do 4 their duties unto * God and men; 
“ maintain by his laws every point of God’s 
“word, punish all vice in all men; see into 
“all causes, visit the ecclesiastical estate, 
and correct the abuses thereof; finally to 
iook to his subjects, that under him they 
may lead their lives in all godliness and 
“honesty.” A third more frankly profess- 
eth “6, that in case their church-discipline 
were established, so litle it shorteneth the 
arms of sovereign dominion in causes eccle- 
siastical, that her gracious Majesty, for any 
thing which! they teach or hold to the con- 
trary, may so less than now “ remain still 
“over all persons, in al] things supreme 
‘ governess. even with that full and royal 
authority, superiority, preeminence &, su- 
premacy, 2nd prerogitive, which the laws 
wready established do give her, and her 
Majesty’s injunctions, and the articles of 
the Convocation-house, and ether writings 
apologetical of her royal authority and 
supreme dignity, do declare and expiaio.” 
[15.] Posidonius was wont to say of the 
epicure, “ That he thought there were no 
“ gods, but that those things which he spake 
“ concerning the gods were only given out 
“for fear of growing odious amongst men ; 
“ and therefore that in words he left gods 
“remaining, but in very deed overthrew 


a 


66 
{ 
( 


“them, inasmuch*® as he gave them no 
| ) 


“kind of motioni, no kind of action 47.” 
After the very selisame manner, when we 
come unto those particular effects and « pre- 


z all orders EB. C. & and preeminence Ἐν. 


2 to be E. “ 

b that om. E. h insomuch FE. Q. C. 
d do om. FE. 1, 

e towards E. ino kind of motion 
f which om. E. Q. C. om. E. 


L. k and om. E. 


45 * Fenner’s “ Defence of the godly Ministers 
“ [against the slanders of D. Bridges, contained 
“ in his answer to the preface before the Discourse 
“of Ecclesiastical Government.” 1587. Sign. 
Bigs 

46 Humble Motion, p. 63. 

47 Cicero, lib. i. de Nat. Deor. [c. 44. “ Posico- 
“ nius disseruit in libro quinto, nullos esse deos, 
-ς Epicuro videri ; queque is de diis immortalibus 
ἐς dixerit, invidie detestande gratia dixisse: ne- 
“que enim tam decipiens fuisset, ut fingeret...... 
“ omnino nihil curantem, nihil agentem...Re tollit, 
“ oratione relinquit, deos.” Lactant. Epit. 36. 
“ Verbo reliquisti, re sustulisti.” ] 


* Farmer's E. C. Fennar’s D. Fermor’s Ω. 
Fenner’s L. 
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rogatives of dominion which the laws of 
this land do grant unto the kings thereof, 
it will appear how these! men, notwith- 
standing their large and liberal speeches, 


abate such parcels out of the afore-alleged | 


grand™ and flourishing sum", that a man 
comparing the one with the other may half 
stand in doubt, lest their opinions ° in very 
truth be against that authority which by 
their speeches they seem mightily to up- 
hold, partly for the avoiding of public ob- 


loquy, envy and hatred ; partly to the intent | 


they may both in the end, by establishment P 


of their discipline, extinguish the force of | 


supreme power which princes have, and 


yet in the meanwhile by giving forth these | 


smooth discourses, obtain that their favour- 
ers may have somewhat to allege for them 
by way of apology, and that in such words 
as sound towards all kind of fulness in 
power’. But for myself, I had rather con- 
strue such their contradictions in the better 
part and impute their general acknowledg- 
ment of the lawfulness of kingly power unto 


the force of truth, presenting itself before | 


them sometimes alone’; their particular 
contrarieties, oppositions, denials, unto that 
error which having so fully possessed their 
minds, casteth things inconvenient upon 
them; of which things in their due place. 
[16.] Touching that which is now in 
hand, we are on all sides fully agreed ; first 
that there is not any restraint or limitation 
of matter for regal authority and power to 
be conversant in, but of religion whole *, and 
of whatsoever cause thereto t appertaineth, 
kings may lawfully have charge, they law- 
fully may therein exercise dominion, and 
use the temporal sword: secondly, that 
some kinds" of actions conversant about 
such affairs are denied unto kings; as, 
namely, actions of the power of order *, and 
of that power of jurisdiction, which is ¥ with 
it unseparably * joined ; power to adminis- 
ter the word and sacraments, power to or- 
dain, to judge as an ordinary, to bind and 
loose, to excommunicate, and such like : 
thirdly, that even in these* very actions 


Limitations of the King’s Ecclesiastical Power : 


[Boox ΝΠ]. 


which are proper unto dominion, there 
must be some certain rule, whereunto kings 
in all their proceedings ought to be strictly 
tied; which rule for proceedings ἢ in eccle- 
siastical affairs and causes by regal power, 
hath not hitherto been agreed upon with 
so ° uniform consent and certainty as might 
be wished*. The different sentences of 
men herein I will not * now go about to ex- 
amine, but it shall be enough to propose 
what rule doth seem in this case most rea- 
sonable. 

[17.] It hath been declared already * 
in general, how “the best established 
“dominion is where the law 


“doth most rule the king:” BY What tulet 


|the true effect whereof particularly is 


found as well in ecclesiastical as in’ civil 
affairs. In these the king, through his 
supreme power, may do great things and 
sundry" himself, both appertaining unto 
peace and war, both at home, by command- 
ment i and by commerce with states abroad, 
because so much the law dothi permit. 
Some things * on the other side, the king! 
alone hath no power™ to do without con- 
sent of the lords and commons assembled 
in parliament": the king of° himself can- 
not change the nature of pleas, nor courts, 
no not so much as restore blood ; because 


| the law is a bar unto him; not any law di- 


vine P or natural, for against neither it 
were though kings of themselves" might 
do both, but * the positive laws of the realm 
have abridged therein t and restrained" the 
king’s power ; which positive laws, whether 
by custom or otherwise established without 
repugnancy unto the law * of God and na- 
ture, ought no” less to be of? force even 
in the spiritual* affairs of the Church. 
Wherefore» in regard of ecclesiastical 
laws, we willingly embrace that of Am- 
brose, “Imperator bonus®® intra ecclesiam, 
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margin of KE. Kinds 


stands here, as if the ti- | 
tle of a section; per- | 


haps by the printer's | muchek. 


mistake, from its being 
inserted in his copy as 
a probable emendation. 

x power and order, 
and of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion E. the power of or- 


risdiction C. L. 
Υ hath E. which 
no stop at joined. 


z inseparably Εἰ. Q. C. | 
* those E.Q.C.L. | 


L. 


has | 


h sundry great things 
E. Q. C..L. 

iand by command E. 

jthe law doth so 


k sometimes E. 

1 the king, &c. (as a 
quotation) E. 

τὰ yight E.C. L. 


n his lords and com- 


der and of spiritual ju- | mons 1n parliament E.C. 


49 (Vid. supra, ὁ 2, 3. 


*not any...both, but 
om. E. 

t have a_ privilege 
therein E. Q. C. L. 

ἃ restrain E. Q. Ὁ. L. 


x laws E. Q. L. 
Υ not BE. 
zin E. C. Τὸ 


@ supernatural E. 
Ὁ church, whether E. 
church ; where even C. 


] 
50 Ambros. Ep. 32. d. 160 *. {Π|. 873. N. B. the 
word ‘ bonus” is not in the MSS. of St. Am. 


brose. } 


* This marginal reference from C. 


Ch. ii. 18.] 


“non super ecclesiam, est; kings have 
“dominion to exercise in ecclesiastical 
“ causes, but according to the laws of the 
“ Church.” Whether it be therefore the 
nature of courts, or the form of pleas, or 
the kind of governors, or the order of pro- 
ceedings, *° in whatsoever spiritual busi- 
nesses*: for the received laws and liberties ἢ 
of thes Church the king hath supreme au- 
thority and power, but against them, none >, 

What such positive laws have appointed 
to be done by others than the king, or by 
others with the king, and in what form they 
have appointed the doing of it, the same of 
necessity must be kept, neither is the king’s 
sole authority to alter it. 

Yea i even as it were a thing unreasona- 
ble, ifin civil affairs the king (albeit the whole 
universal body did join with him) should 
do any thing by their absolute supreme 
peer 3 for the ordering of their state at 

ome, in prejudice of any of * those ancient 
laws of nations which are of force through- 
out! the world, because the necessary com- 
merce of kingdoms dependeth on them; so 
in principal matters belonging to Christian 
religion, a thing very scandalous and offen- 
sive it must needs be thought, ifeither kings 
or laws should dispose of the affairs ™ of God, 
without any respect had to that which 
of old hath been reverently thought of 
throughout the world, and wherein there is 
no law of God which forceth us to swerve 
from the way" wherein so many and so ° 
holy ages have gone. 

Wherefore not without good consideration 
the very law itself hath provided, “ That 
“ judges ecclesiastical appointed under the 
“king’s commission shall not adjudge for 
“heresy any thing but that which hereto- 
“fore hath been so P adjudged by the au- 
“ thority of the canonical scriptures, or by 
“the first four general councils, or by some 
“other general council wherein the same 
“hath been declared heresy by the express 
“words of the said canonical scriptures, or 
“such as hereafter shall be termed 4 heresy 
“by the high court of parliament of this 
“realm, with the assent of the clergy in the 
“convocation δ!. By which words of the 
law who doth not plainly see, how in that 
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one branch of proceeding by virtue of the 
king’s supreme authority, the credit which 
those four * general councils have through- 
out all churches evermore had, was judg- 
ed by the makers" of the foresaid act a 
just cause wherefore they * should be men- 
tioned in that case, as a requisite part of 
the ¥ rule wherewith dominion was to be 
limited 52, But of this we shall further con- 
sider, when we come unto that which sove- 
reign power may do in making ecclesias- 
tical laws. 

[18.] The cause of deriving supreme 
power from a whole entire multitude unto * 
some special part thereof, is with what 
partly the necessity of expedi- conveniency z. 
tion in public affairs; partly the inconveni- 
ency of ® confusion and trouble, where a 
multitude of equals dealeth ; and partly the 
dissipation which must needs ensue in com- 
panies, where every man wholly seeketh 
his own particular (as we all would do, even 
with other men’s hurt 5) and haply the very 
overthrow of ourselves ὁ in the end also, if 
for procurement ¢ of the common good of 
all men, by keeping every several man in 
order, some were not armed ἢ with author- 
ity over all, and encouraged with preroga- 
tives of honouré to sustain the weighty 
burden of that charge. The good which is 
proper unto each man belongeth to the 
common good of all, as a part of the whole’s 
perfection* ; but yeti these two are things 
different; for men by that which is proper 
are severed, united they are by that which 
is common. Wherefore, besides that which 
moveth each man in particular to seek his 
private, there must * of necessity in all pub- 
lic societies be also a general mover, direct- 
ing unto the! common good, and framing 
every man’s particular to it. The end 
whereunto all government was instituted, 
was bonum publicum, the universal or com- 
mon good. Our question is of dominion, for 
that end and purpose derived into one 53. 
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52 [* It hath been generally holden that although 
“ the high commission court was abolished by the 
« statute of 16 Car. I. c. 11, yet these rules will 
“be good directions to ecclesiastical courts in 
“ relation to heresy.” 1 Hawkins, 4. ap. Burn. 
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Such as in ™ one public state have agreed 
that the supreme charge of all things should 
be committed unto one, they I say, consid- 
ering what inconveniences" may grow 
where states are subject unto sundry su- 
preme authcrities, were ὁ for fear of those P 
inconveniences withdrawn from liking to 
establish many 5 οὐκ ἀγαθὸν πολυκοιρὰνίη, the 
multitude of supreme commanders is troub- 
lesome. “No man,” saith our Saviour, 
“can serve two masters:” surely two su- 
preme masters would make any one “ man’s 
service somewhat uneasy in such cases as 
might fall out. Suppose that to-morrow 
the power which hath dominion in justice 
require thee at the court; that which in 
war, at the field; that which in religion, at 
the temple: all have equal authority over 
thee, and impossible it is that thou shouldst 
be in such case ἡ obedient to all: by choos- 
ing any one whom thou wilt obey, certain 
thou art fer thy disobedience to incur the 
displeasure of the other two. 

{Π|.1 But there is nothing for which 
some colourable + reason or other may not 
Meedtding im. DC found. Are we able to 
to what exam shew any commendable state 
pleorpatterns. of government, which by ex- 
perience and practice hath felt the benefit 
of being in all causes subject unto the su- 
preme authority of one? Against the pol- 
ity * of Israel *, I hope there will no man ex- 
cept, where Moses deriving so great a part 
of his burden in government unto others, 
did notwithstanding retain to himself uni- 
versal supremacy. Jehosaphat appointing 
one te be chief in the affairs of God, and 
another in the king’s affairs, did this as hav- 
ing himself* dominion over them in both. 
If therefore, with* approbation from > heav- 
en, the kings of God’s own chosen people 
had in the affairs of Jewish religion su- 

reme power, why not Christian kings the 
like power © also in Christian religion? Un- 
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suli oportere, prudentissimi jurisconsulti docue- 
runt *. Just. Dig. i. 2. de Orig. Juris. 2. § 11 t. 
[quoted in substance. The words are, “ Novis- 
“ sime, sicut ad pauciores juris constituendi via 
“transisse ipsis rebus dictantibus videbatur, per 
“ partes evenit, ut necesse esset reip. per unum 
“ consuli: nam senatus non perinde omnes pro- 
“vincias probe gerere poterat. Igitur constituto 
“ Principe, datum est οἱ jus, ut quod constituisset, 
“ ratum esset.”] 
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less" men will answer, as some have 


done 55, “ that touching the Jews, first their 


“ religion © was of far less perfection 1 
“and dignity than ours is ἢ, ours being 

“ that truth whereof theirs was but a shad- 
“ owish prefigurative resemblance.” Sec- 
ondly 56, * That all parts of their reli- 
‘* vjion, theirlaws, their sacrifices, their ¢ 
* rites and ceremonies, being fully set down 
“to their hands, and needing no more but 
“only to be put in execution, the kings 
“ might well have highest authority to see 
“that done: whereas with us there are a 
“ number of mysteries even in belief, which 
“ were not so generally " for them, as for 
“us, necessary to be with sound express 
“ acknowledgment understood ; a number 
“of things belonging unto external regi- 
“ ment i, and one * manner of serving God, 
“not set down by particular ordinances, 
“and delivered unto us in writing; for 
“ which cause the state of the Church doth 
“now require that the spiritual authority 
“of ecclesiastical persons be large, abso- 
“ lute, and not subordinate to regal power.” 
Thirdly 57, “ that whereas Godarmeth 4 
“religion Jewish, with! temporal, Chris- ὅτ 
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C.] religion E. C. 
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Sand their E. C. L. 


55 Staplet{on] de Princ. Doct. p. 197. [194. Opp. 
t. 1. Controv. 11.} lib. v. ¢. 22. “ Primum, ut Ju- 
ἐς deorum sacerdotium imperfectius erat, quia um- 
“ Dbraticum tantum ac melioris prefigurativum, 
“ suoque tempore in mclius commutandum : sic 
“ ipsius sacerdotii regimen imperfectius fuit *, ut 
* jllud viz. etiam aliqua ex parte ad Reges perti- 
“ nere non incongrue posset.” 

56 Stapl. ibid. [‘* Rursum, sacerdotium vetus 
“ habuit suas leges, sacrificia, ritus, et ceremonias 
* omnes a Moyse prescriptas atque conscriptas, 
“‘ quibus nefas erat vel addere vel detrahere quic- 
« quam: ut hic nulla fere alia re opus esset, quam 
“ prescriptos cultus et leges execution! mandare ; 
“ in quo genere Reges concurrere commodissime 
“ possent. Nam ardua et sublimiora fidei myste- 
“ria, que sacerdotum judicia maxime desidera- 
“ rent, nondum erant neeessario ab omnibus expli- 
“ cite eredenda, sed tantum a majoribus, a ceteris 
“autem in fide majorum...At in ecclesia Christi 
“ et quam plurima accesscrunt mysteria explicite 
“ eredenda, ctiam a minoribus et vulgo fidelium... 
“et preterea cultus divini externique regiminis 
“ratio, ritus, ac ceremonie, script omnino non 
“ fucrunt.”] 

57 Idem ibid. [ Tertio, synagoge disciplina 
“erat gladius, οἱ pane temporales...Ut totus ille 
“ status servorum erat, non filiorum ; sic terrore et 
“ externis penis, non amore et spiritualibus peenis 
“ duecbantur. ‘ Quod cnim. tune fiebat gladio, 
“ Japidationibus, aliisque corporeis censuns, illud’ 
“ (ait Augustinus t) ‘ degradationibus et excom- 
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“tian, with ἃ πὶ sword but of spiritual pun- 
“jshment; the one with power to imprison, 
“to scourge, and" to put to death, the oth- 
“ er with bare authority to censure and ex- 
“ communicate ; there is no reason that the 
“ ehurch which now ° hath no visible sword, 
should in regiment be subject unto any oth- 
er power, than only unto theirs which have 

* authority to bind and loose.” Fourth- 

* ly 55. “ that albeit while ? the Church 
“ was restrained unto ἃ one people, it seem- 
τ ed not incommodious to grant their kings * 
“the general chietty of power; yet now, 
“the Church having spread itself over all 
“nations, great inconveniency * mightt 
® thereby grow, if every Christian king in 
* his several territory should have the like 
“power.” Of all these differences, there is 
not one which doth prove it a thing repug- 
nant unto the law either of God or nature ἡ, 
that all supremacy of external power be in 
Christian kingdoms granted unto the * kings 
thereof, for preservation of quietness, unity, 
order, and peace, in such manner as hath 
been shewed. 

[3.1 » The service which we do unto the 
true God who made heaven and earth is far 
different from that which heathens have 
done unto their supposed gods, though no- 
thing else were respected but only the odds 
between their hope and ours. The offices 
of piety or true religion sincerely performed 
have the promises both of this life and of 
the life to come: the practices of supersti- 
tion have neither. If notwithstanding the 
heathens, reckoning upon no other reward 
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*« municationibus faciendum esse significatum est 
“hoc tempore ; cum in ecclesie disciplina visibi- 
‘lis fuerit gladius cessaturus.” Hec ille. Hine 
“ergo factum est, ut propter disciplinam illam 
‘* corporalem, et visibilis gladii, qui in manu regum 
* erat, reges ipsi causis ecclesiasticis non solum 
«« pie, sed etiam necessario sese nonnihil immiscu- 
“‘erint. Nune vero, cum visibilis gladius non 
 pertineat amplius ad disciplinam ecclesia, ut 
* docuit Augustinus, datur intelligi non amplius 
“ ad reges disciplinam ecclesi# et regimen perti- 
“ nere ; sed ad illos tantum quorum est ligare et 
* solyere, et cetera.’’] 

58 Stapl. ibid. [* Quarto, cum synagoga vetus 
* in uno populo concluderetur, et in uno loco sub 
* jllo sacrificaretur, non erat incommodum, ut uni 
** quoque regi synagoge cura magna ex parte 
“ committeretur. At in ecclesia multarum genti- 
“um ut idem fiat impossibile est...Cum unitate 
“ὁ religionis Christiane bene constat multitudo 
“ὁ regnorum.”] 
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for all which they did but only protection 
and favor in the temporal estate and condi- 
tion of this present life, and perceiving how 
great good did hereby publicly grow, as 
long as fear to displease (they knew not 
what) divine power was some kind of bri- 
dle unto them, did therefore provide that the 
highest degree of care for their religion 
should be the principal charge of such as 
having otherwise also the greatest and chiel= 
est power were by so much the more fit to 
have custody thereof: shall the like kind of 
provision be in us thought blameworthy ? 

A gross error it is, to think that regal 
power ought to serve for the good of the 
body, and not of the soul ; for 
men’s temporal peace, and not 
for * their eternal safety: as if God had or- 
dained kings for no other end and purpose 
but only to fat up men like hogs, and to see 
that they have their mast 5°? Indeed, to 
lead men unto salvation by the hand of se- 
cret, invisible, and ghostly regiment, or by 
the external administration of things be- 
longing unto priestly order, (such as the 
word and sacraments are,) this is denied 
unto Christian kings: no cause in the world 
to think them uncapable of supreme autho- 
rity in the outward government which dis- 
poseth the affairs of religion so far forth as 
the same are disposable by human authori- 
ty, and to think them uncapable thereof, 
only for that the said religion is everlasting- 
ly beneficial to them that faithfully continue 
in it. And even as little cause there is, that 
being admitted thereunto amongst the Jews, 
they should amongst the Christians of ne- 
cessity be delivered from ever exercising 
any such power, for the dignity and perfec- 
tion which is in our religion more than in 
theirs °°, 

[3.] It may be a question, whether the 
affairs of Christianity require more wit, 
more study, more knowledge 
of divine things in him which 
shall order them, than the 
Jewish religion did. For although we 
deny not the form of external govern- 
ment, together with all other rites and 
ceremonies, to have been in more par- 
ticular manner set down: yet withal it must 
be considered also, that even this very thing 
did in some respects make the burthen of 
their spiritual regiment the harder to be 
borne ; by reason of infinite doubts and dif- 
ficulties which the very obscurity and dark- 
ness of their law did breed, and which be- 
ing not first decided, the law could not pos- 
sibly have due execution. 
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Besides, inasmuch as their law did alse 
dispose even of all kind of civil affairs ; their 
clergy, being the interpreters of the whole 
law, sustained not only the same labor 
which divines do amongst us, but even the 
burthen of our lawyers too. Nevertheless, 
be it granted that more things do now re- 
quire to be publicly deliberated and resolv- 
ed upon with exacter judgment in matters 
divine than kings for the most part have: 
their personal inability to judge, in such sort 
as professors do, letteth not but that their 
regal authority may have the selfsame de- 
gree or sway which the kings of Israel had 
in the affairs of their religion, to rule and 
command according to the manner of su- 

reme governors. 

[4.1 As for the sword, wherewith God 
armed his Church of old, if that were a 
reasonable cause why kings 
might then have dominion, 1 
see not but that it ministereth still as forci- 
ble an argument for the lawfulness and ex- 
pediency of their continuance therein now. 
As we degrade and excommunicate, even 
so did the Church of the Jews both sepa- 
rate offenders from the temple, and depose 
the clergy also from their rooms, when 
cause required. The other sword of corpo- 
ral punishment is not by Christ’s own ap- 
peintment in the hands of the Church of 
Christ, as God did place it himself in the 
hands of the Jewish Church. For why? 
He knew that they whom he sent abroad to 
gather a people unto him only by persua- 
sive means, were to build up his Church 
even within the bosom of kingdoms, the 
chiefest governors whereof would be open 
enemies unto it every where for the space 
of many years. Wherefore such commis- 
sion for discipline he gave them, as they 
might any where exercise in quiet and 
peaceable manner; the subjects of no com- 
monwealth being touched in goods or per- 
son, by virtue of that spiritual regiment 
whereunto Christian religion embraced did 
make them subject. 

Now when afterwards it came to pass, 
that whole kingdoms were made Christian, 
JT demand whether that authority, which * 
served before for the furtherance of religion, 
may not as effectually serve ἢ to the main- 
tenance of Christian religion. Christian 
religion hath the sword of spiritual disci- 
pline. But doth that suffice? The Jewish 
which had it also, did nevertheless stand in 
need to be aided with the power of the civil 
sword. The help whereof although when 
Christian religion cannot have, it must with- 
out it sustain itself as far as the other which 
it hath will serve ; notwithstanding, where 
both may be had, what forbiddeth the 
Church to enjoy the benefit of both? Will 
any man deny that the Church doth need 
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Danger of Dissimilitude in the Churches ; 
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the rod of corporal punishment to keep her 
children in obedience withal? Such a law 
as Macabeus 55 made amongst the Scots, 
that he which continued an excommunicate 
two years together, and reconciled not him- 
self to the Church, should forfeit all his 
goods and possessions. 

Again, the custom which many Christian 
churches have to fly to the civil magistrate 
for coercion of those that will not otherwise 
be reformed,—these things are proof suffi- 
cient that even in Christian religion the 
power wherewith ecclesiastical persons were 
endued at the first is unable to do of itself 
so much as when secular power doth 
strengthen it; and that, not by way of min- 
istry or service, but of predominancy, such 
as the kings of Israel in their time exercised 
over the Church of God. 

[5.] Yea, but the Church of God was 


i then restrained more narrowly to one peo- 


ple and one king, which now 
being spread throughout all 
kingdoms, it would be a cause of great dis- 
similitude in the exercise of Christian reli- 
gion if every king should be over the affairs 
of the church where he reigneth supreme 
ruler. 

Dissimilitude in great things is such a 
thing which draweth great inconvenience 
after it, a thing which Christian religion 
must always carefully prevent. And the 
way to prevent it is, not as some do imagine, 
the yielding up of supreme power over all 
churches into one only pastor’s hands; but 
the framing of their government, especially 
for matter of substance, every where accor- 
ding to the rule of one only Law, to stand 
in no less force than the law of nations doth, 
to be received in all kingdoms, all sovereign 
rulers to be sworn no otherwise unto it than 
some are to maintain the liberties, laws, and 
received customs of the country where they 
reign. This shall cause uniformity even 
under several dominions, without those woe- 
ful inconveniences whereunto the state of 
Christendom was subject heretofore, through 
the tyranny and oppression of that one uni- 
versal Nimrod ® who alone did all. 

And, till the Christian world be driven to 
enter into the peaceable and true consulta- 
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62 [See in Hector Boeth. Scot. Hist. lib. xii. fol. 
250. ed. Paris, 1574; circ. A. D. 1050, the third 
law of Maccabeus (cr Macbeth): “ Qui pontifi- 
‘‘ cis authoritatem annum totum execratus con- 
“ὁ tempserit, neque se interim reconciliarit, hostis 
“reip. habetor: qui vero duos annos in ea contu- 
“ macia perseverarit, fortunis omnibus multator.” 
This may be seen in the Councils, Hard. t. vi. p. 
1. pag. 974: with his other canons, the one trans- 
ferring all judicature over Christians to the clergy, 
the other confirming their right to tithes and 
oblatrons.] 

62(Whitaker. adv. Campian, p. 201. “ Ponti- 
“ fex Romanus ille est Nemrodes, robustus ve- 
“‘ nator ecclesie.”] λ 


Ch. iv. 1, 2.] 


tion about some such kind of general law 
concerning those things of weight and mo- 
ment wherein now we differ, if one church 
hath not the same order which another hath: 
let every church keep as near as may be 
the order it should have, and commend the 
just defence therecf unto God, evenas Juda 
did, when it differed in the exercise of reli- 
gion from that form which Israel followed. 

[6.1] Concerning therefore the matter 
whereof we have hitherto spoken, let it 
stand for our final conclusion, that in a free 
Christian state or kingdom, where one and 


the selfsame people are the Church and the | 


commonwealth, God through Christ direct- 
ing that people to see it for good and weigh- 
ty considerations expedient that their sove- 
reign lord and governor in causes civil have 
also in ecclesiastical affairs a supreme pow- 
er; forasmuch as the light of reason doth 
lead them unto it, and against it God’s own 


revealed law hath nothing: surely they do | 


not in submitting themselves thereunto any 
other than that which a wise and religious 
people ought to do. 

It was but a little overflowing of wit in 
Thomas Aquinas 58, so to play upon the 
words of Moses δ: in the Old, and of Peter ° 
in the New Testament, as though because 
the one did term the Jews “a priestly king- 
“ dom,” the other us “a kingly priesthood,” 
those two substantives “kingdom” and 
“ priesthood” should import, that Judaism 


63 [In 1 Pet. 11. 9. Comm. in Epist. omnes Ca- 
nonicas, Antwerp, 1591. fol. 270. ‘ Cum dicitur, 
« Exod. xix. Vos eritis in regnum sacerdotale, 
“quare dicatur hic regale sacerdotium? Resp. 
« Ad innuendam prerogativam novi testamenti re- 
*« spectu veteris: in novo ennn testamento sacer- 
« dotium preeminet regno ; sicut spiritus preeri- 
“ net corpori. Regnum enim consistit in regimine 
“ὁ corporali, sacerdotium vero in regimine spiritual. 
« Tdeo potestas sacerdotalis ponitur in substantivo, 
“ regalis autem in adjectivo.” ‘This work is omit- 
ted in the Roman and Venetian editions of Aqui- 
nas, and is ascribed by many critics to Thomas 
Anglicus ; i. 6. to Thomas Gualensis or Wallensis, 
a Dominican of Oxford, about A. D. 1332: whose 
nomen gentilitium may have been confounded with 
Angelicus, the well-known epithet of Aquinas. 
See Wharton ap. Cave. Hist. Lit. 1. 728, and App 
10, 29, ed. 1688; Sixt. Senens. Biblioth. 1. 482. 
Neap. 1742; Lorinus, in Κα, Jac. Pref. § 11. The 
same doctrine however is clearly enough taught in 
the treatise De Regimine Principum, Aquin. t. 
xvii. Opuse. xx. lib. 1. 6. 14. “ Ab eo (Christo) 
“ regale sacerdotium derivatur...Quia in veteri lege 
«ὁ promittebantur bona terrena...religioso populo 
« exhibenda, ideo et in lege veteri sacerdotes regi- 
“bus leguntur fuisse subjecti. Sed in nova lege 
“ est sacerdotium altius, per quod homines tradu- 
“ cuntur ad bona celestia: unde in lege Christi 
 reges debent sacerdotibus esse subjecti.” Whar- 
ton however doubts the genuineness of this treatise 
also.] 

64 Exod. xix. [6.] ; 

65 1 Pet. ii. [9.] ‘Thomas in cum locum. 
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did stand through the kings’ superiority 
over priests, Christianity through the priests’ 
supreme authority over kings. [5 it proba- 
ble, that Moses and Peter had herein so 
nice and curious conceits? Or else more 
likely that both meant one and the same 
thing; namely that God doth glorify and 
sanctify his, even with full perfection in 
both ; which thing St. John doth in plainer 
sort express, saying that “ Christ hath made 
“us both kings and priests °°.” 

{1V.1.] These things being thus first 
considered ‘, it will be the easier ἃ to judge 
concerning our own estate, 
whether by force of ecclesias- 
tical dominion ¢ with us ἢ kings 
have any other kind of prero- 
gative than they may lawfully 
hold and enjoy. It isas some 
do imagine too much, that kings of England 
should be termed Heads, in relation to the 
Church. ‘That which we understands by 
headship, is their only supreme power in 
ecclesiastical affairs or " causes. That which 
lawfully i princes are, what should make it 
unlawful for men by « special! styles or ti- 
tles to signify? If the having of supreme 
power’ be allowed, why is the expressing 
thereof by the title of head condemned ? 
They seem in words, at the ™ leastwise 
some of them, now at the length to acknow- 
ledge that kings may have supreme ® gov- 
ernment even over all, both persons and 
causes. We in terming our princes heads 
of the Church, do but testify that we ac- 
knowledge them such governors. 

[2.] Against ° this peradventure it will P 
be replied 58. that howsoever we interpret 


To be entitled, 
Preads of the 
Church under 
Christ within 
their own do- 
minions [from 
Ὁ. 


¢ first considered thus kin B. C. 9. Τὰ 
KE. first thus considered 1 spiritual Τὰ. [Fulm. 
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€ government E. 

f with us om. C. 

& do understand E. 

hand E. C. 

i lawful E. C. princes 
lawfully Q. 


66 Revelat. 1. 6. 

68 'T’. C. lib. ii. p. 411. [See also T. C. 1.35; Def. 
181; and in Bristow, Motives to the Catholic 
Faith, fol. 157. ed. 1599, almost the same ar- 
gument alleged on the part of the Church of 
Rome. 

The following memoranda are found in the Dubl. 
MS. fol. 154. with a reference, in Archbishop 
Ussher’s handwriting, to this part of the treatise. 

“ The name of ‘ Head of the Church of Eng- 
“ land,’ to give to the prince, they count it injuni- 
“ ous unto Christ. See Mr. Cartw. second book, 
«Ὁ. 411.” (Here Abp. Ussher adds ἃ note ; “vid. 
“ supr. pag. 47:” i.e. p. 47. of the MS.) “ See 
“ Counterpoison, pag. 173, what authority they 
“ leave to princes.’”* 

“ The cause of this doubt is a conceit that the 
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ourselves, it is not fit for a mortal man, and 
therefore not fit 4 for a civil magistrate, to 
be entitled head of the Church. Why so? 
First, “ this title, Head of the Church τ, was 
“ given unto our Saviour Christ 55, to lift 
“ him above all powers, rules, and domin- 
“ jons §, either in heaven or in earth. Where 


gq fit om. D. 5 rules, dominions, ti- 
r entitled Head of the tles E. rules or domin- 
Church, which was giv- ions C. 
en E. 


« Church and commonweale in respect of regiment 
“ must needs be always two distinct bodies ; so 
that the head of the one cannot be the head of 
the other also. Their reason frivolous, that be- 
cause Christ is properly termed the Head of the 
Church, therefore the prince may not be called 
the Head of this Church under Christ. What 
the name of Headship doth import being attribu- 
ted unto Christ; that his headship over all 
churches doth not exclude the authority of gov- 
ernors placed as heads overeach particular church 
for the visible regiment thereof. ‘That a Chris- 
tian prince within his dominiens hath supreme 
power, authority, and headship, over all gover- 
nors, and that in causes of whatsoever kind, no 
less if they belong to the Church of Christ than 
if they merely concern the temporal and civil 
“ state. 
«ς Their minds, I doubt not, are far from trca- 
son. Howbeit, in the days of Henry VIII. to 
have held that which now is maintained con- 
cerning the prince’s power, had then been adjudg- 
ed a capital offence. 
* Out of the principles which the learneder sort 
of them deliver the simpler* may draw, as some 
have done, that by just execution of law hath cost 
them their lives. A hard case, and to them small 
comfort which have taught these silly persons 
such doctrine as being unsaid they have notwith- 
standing suffered death.” 
It will be perceived that most of these notes are 
expanded more or less entirely in the book as we 
now have it. Some of the topics however do not 
there occur. The memoranda are exactly of the 
same sort as those in the C. C. C. copy of the Chris- 
tian Letter, inserted here and there in the notes on 
the five first books. 'Thisis a confirmation (if any 
were needed) of their genuineness. } 

69 Ephes. 1. 21. Col. 1. 18. 
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Ρ. 207.) “slander that we agree with the papists 
“« < to give Christian princes power of fact, but not 
“ of law, and authority to promote and set forward, 
ἐς not to intermeddle in causes ecclesiastical ; we 
ἐς esteem it no more than a foul untruth, which 
“ every man of judgment can convince. For if 
“ they have authority in our judgment by the word 
“ of God to sec to their ministry, andto cause them 
“ to make such laws as they caret to be agreea- 
ἐς ble to God’s word ; to authorize such and disan- 
“nul the contrary; cause them to make good 
“when they would make ill; or orderly to pro- 
ἐς eure such as can and will be present in the ac- 
“ tion, and give their consent if it please them (all 
“ which are given by T. C. (ii. [ii.?] 167.) and 
“ by us all unto the magistrate :) then do we grant 
“them no more than ‘ power of fact? than ‘to 
promote matters ?’” 


* (e. g. Penry, Coppinger, Arthington.] 


Title of Head warrantable, allowing the Thing, 
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“ if this title belong also to the civil magis- 
“ trate τ, then it is manifest that there is a 
“power in earth whereunto our Saviour 
‘“ Christ is not in this point superior. Again, 
“ if the civil magistrate may have this title, 
“ he may be also termed " the first-begot- 
“ ten of all creatures, the first-begotten of * 
“ the dead, yea the Redeemer of his people. 
“ For these are alike given him as digni- 
“ties whereby he is lifted up above all 
“creatures. Besides this, the whole argu- 
“ment of the Apostle in both places doth 
“lead to shew that this title, Head of the 
“ Church, cannot be said of any creature. 
“ And further, the very demonstrative arti- 
“cle y, among the Hebrews especially, 
“whom S. Paul doth follow, serveth to tie 
“ that which is verified of one, unto himself 
‘alone: so that when the Apostle doth say 
“ that Christ is ἡ κεφαλὴ, the Head ; it is as 
“much as? if he should say, Christ, and 
“ no* other, is the Head of the Church.” 

[3.] Thus have we against the entitling 
of the highest magistrates "ἡ, Head, with re- 
lation unto the Church, four several argu- 
ments, gathered by strong surmise out of 
words marvellous unlikely to have been 
written for * any such purpose as that 
whereunto they are now urged*. To the 
Kiphesians, the Apostle writeth 7, “ That 
“ Christ, God hath seated on his * ownright 
“hand in the heavenly places, above all 
“regency, and authority, and power, and 
“ dominion, and whatsoever name is named, 
“ notin this world only, but in that which 
shall be also: and hath under his feet set 
all things, and hath given him head above 
all things unto the Church, which is his 
body, even the complement‘ of him 
“ which accomplisheth all in all.’ To the 
Colossians in hike manner”, “ That He is 
“ the head of the body of the Church, who 
“is a first-born regency out of the dead, to 
“ the end he might be made amongst them 
“all such an one as hath the chiefty :” he 
meaneth, amongst all them whom before he 
mentioned £, saying“, “In” him all things 
“that are, were made; the things in the 
‘“ heavens, and the things in i the earth, the 
“ things that are visible, and the things that 
“ are invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
‘ dominations *, or regencies,” ὅσο. 
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70 Ephes. i. 20—23. 
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Unto the fore-alleged arguments there- 
fore we answer: first, that it is not simply 
the titla of Head, which lifteth our Saviour 
above all powers, but the title of Head! in 
such sort understood, as the Apostle him- 
self meant it: so that the same being im- 
parted in another sense unto others, doth 


not any way ™ make those others therein"; 


his equals; inasmuch as diversity of things 
is usual ° to be understood, even when of 
words there is no diversity ; and it is only 
the adding of one and the selfsame P thing 
unto diverse persons, which doth argue 
equality in them. If I term Christ and Ce- 
sar lords, yet this is no equalling of 1 Cesar 
with Christ, because it is not thereby intend- 
ed. “To term the emperor Lord,” saith 
Tertullian 73, “I for mine own part will not 
“ refuse, so that I be not required to term* 
“him Lord in the same sense that God is so 
“ termed.” 

Neither doth it follow, which is objected 
in the second place, that if the civil magis- 
trate may be entitled an Head, he may also 
as well be * termed, “ the first-begotten of 
“ all creatures,” “the first-begotten of the 
“ dead,” and “ the Redeemer of his pec- 
“ple.” For albeit the former dignity dot 
lift him up no less than these, yet these 
terms are not appliable and apt to signify 
any other inferior dignity, as the former 
term of Head was. 

The arguiment or matter which the Apos- 
tle followeth hath small evidence for ἃ proof, 
that his meaning was to appropriate unto 
Christ * the foresaid title. otherwise than 
only in such sense as dotii make it, being 
so understood, too high to be given to any 
creature. 

As for the force of the article, whereby » 
our Lord and Saviour is named 2 the Head, 
it serveth to tie that unto him by way of ex- 
cellency, which in a meaner degree®* is 
common to others; it doth not exclude any 
other utterly from being termed Head, but 
from being entitled as Christ is, the Head, 
by way of the very highest degree of ex- 
cellency. Not in the communication of 
names, but in the » confusion of things, is ¢ 
error. 
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73 Apol. [adv. Gent. c. 34.) ‘* Dicam plane Im- 
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“ Dominum Dei vice dicam.”* 
* This nate om. E. 
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[4.] Howbeit, if Head were a name which 
well could not be 4, or® never had been 
used to signify that which a magistrate may 
be in relation unto some church, but were 
by continual use of speech appropriated un- 
to that Γ only thing which § it signifieth, be- 
ing applied unto Jesus Christ; then, al- 
though we might" carry in ourselves a right 
understanding, yet ought we otherwise 
rather to speak, unless we interpret our own 
meaning by some clause of i plainer speech ; 
because we are else in manifest danger to 
be understood according to that construc- 
tion and sense wherein such words are usu- 
ally taken*. But here the rarest construc- 
tion, and most removed from common sense, 
is that which the word doth import being 
applied unto Christ; that which we signify 
by it in giving it unto the magistrate, is a 
great deal more familiar in the common 
conceit of men. The word is so fit to sig- 
nify “4 all kinds of superiority, pre-eminence, 
and chiefty, that no one thing ! is more or- 
dinary than so to use it even™ in vulgar 
speech, and in common understanding so to 
take it. If therefore a Christian king ® may 
have any pre-eminence or chiefty above all 
other ° in the Church, (albeit it were Ρ Jess 
than’ Theodore Beza‘™ giveth, who pla- 
ceth kings amongst the principal members 
whereunto public function in the Church 
belongeth, and denieth not, but that of them 
which have public function, the civil ma- 
gistrate’s power hath all the rest at com- 
mandment", in regard of that part of his 
office, which is to procure that peace and 
good order be especially kept in things con- 
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74 Capita papaverum, primores civitatis. Liv. I. 

[54] Roma κεφαλὴ συμπάσης ᾿Ιταλίας. Dionys. 
Halic. Antiq. lib. II. Pekah is termed the head 
of Samaria, which was the seat of his throne and 
| kingdom.* Esai. vii. 9. 5 : 
Ι 75 Confess. c. 5. αὐτί. 93 +. [ Forum qui publico 
“ munere funguntur in ecclesia, alii......partim ad- 
‘ ministrant civilia negotia, partim ecclesie tran- 
“ guillitatem in genere procurant ac tuentur, et 
“ quidem accepta in hos usus gladii potestate :”] 
et 32. [* Civil magistratui obnoxii sunt omnes, 
«ς cujus etiam potestas est suo respectu dpyirexro- 
«ὁ γικῆ, quatenus pacem et εὐταξίαν procurare debet, 
“ preesertim: in iis que primam tabulam respiciunt.” 
Tract. Theol. i. 42, 46. Gen. 1570.] 
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cerning the urst Table ;) even* hereupon | 
tot term him the Head of that" Church, | 


which is his kingdom, should not ἡ seem so 
unfit a thing; which title surely we would * 
not communicate to any other, no not al- 
though it should at our hands be exacted 
with torments, but that our meaning herein 
is made known to the whole » world, so that 
no man which will understand can easily be 
ignorant, that we do not impart to kings, 
when we term them Heads, the honour 
which properly is* given to our Lord and 
Saviour Christ, when the blessed Apostles 
in Scripture do” term him the Head of the 
Church. 

[5.] The power which we signify by that 
name, differeth in three things plainly from 
that which Christ doth chal- 
lenge. 

It differeth in order, mea- 
sure, and kind. In order, be- 
cause ὁ God hath given him 
to his Church for the Head, ὑπὲρ πάντα, above 
all *, ὑπεράνω πάσης τῆς! ἀρχῆς; “far7® above 
“all principality, and power, and might, 
“and dominion, and every name that is 
“named, not in this world only, but also in 
“that which is to come:” whereas the 
power which others have is subordinate » 
unto his. 

Again i, as he differeth in order, so in 
measure of power also; because God hath 
given unto him”? the ends of the earth for 
his possession; unto him, dominion from 
sea to sea; unto him, all power * in heaven 
and in earth; unto him, such sovereignty, 
as doth not only reach over all places, per- 
sons, and things, but doth rest in his one! 
only person, and is not by any succession 
continued: He reigneth as Head and 
King for ever ™, nor is there any kind of 
law which tieth him, but his own proper 
will and wisdom: his power is absolute, 
the same jointly over all which it is seve- 
rally over each; not so the power of any 
other’s" headship. How kings are re- 
strained, and in what sort their authority ° 
is limited, we have shewed before. So that 
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Three Differences in Christ’s Headship and that of Kings. [Boox VIIL 


unto him is given by the title of Headship 
over the Church, that largeness of power, 
wherein neither man nor angel can be 
matched or compared with him. 

The last P and the weightiest 9 difference 
between him and them, is in the very kind 
of their power. The head being of all oth- 
er parts of man’s' body the * most divine 78, 
hath dominion over all the rest: it is the 
fountain of sense, of motion; the throne 
where the guide of the soul doth reign ; the 
court from whence direction of all things 
human proceedeth. Why Christ is called 
Head of His Church 4, these causes they τ 
themselves do yield. As the head is the 
highest * part of a man, above which there 
is none, always joined with the body; so 
Christ ist the highest in his Church, in- 
separably knit with it". Again, as the 
head giveth sense and moving to ~* all the 
body, so he quickeneth ¥, and together with 
understanding of heavenly things, giveth 
strength to walk therein. Seeing there- 
fore, that they cannot affirm Christ sensibly 
present, or always visibly joined unto his 
body the Church which is on earth, inas- 
much as his corporal residence is in heay- 
en; again, seeing they do not affirm (it 
were intolerable if they should) that Christ 
doth personally administer the external re- 
giment of outward actions in the Church, 
but by the secret inward influence of his 
grace, giveth spiritual life and the strength 
of ghostly motions thereunto: impossible it 
is, that they should so close up their eyes, 
as not to discern what odds there is be- 
tween that kind of operation which we im- 
ply in the headship of princes, and that 
which agreeth to our Saviour’s dominion 
over the Church. The headship which we 
give unto kings is altogether visibly exer- 
cised, and ordereth only the external frame 
of the Church’s affairs * here amongst us; 
so that it plainly differeth from Christ’s, 
even in the very nature and kind. To be 
in such sort united unto the Church as he 
is; to work as he worketh, either on the 
whole Church, or on any particular assem- 
bly, or in any one man ; doth neither agree, 
nor hath possibility * of agreeing, unto any 
besides » him, 
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Ch. iv. 6.] 


[9.1 Against the first distinction or dif- 
ference it is objected’, that to entitle 
a magistrate Head of the 


Opposition : 

against the Church, although it be under 
first differ- Christ, is most ἃ absurd. For 
ence, where- me Ξ : 
by, Christ Christ hath a twofold superi- 
beingHead ογἱίν : a superiority over his 


simply, princes 
are said to be 
Heads under 
Christ c. 


Church, and a superiority over 
kingdoms®: according to the 
one, he “hath ἃ superior, 
“which is his Father; according to the 
“other, none but immediate authority with 
“his Father :” that is to say, of the Church 
he is Head and Governor only as the Son 
of man; Head and Governor over! king- 
doms only as the Son of God. In the 
Church, as man, he hath officers under 
him, which officers are ecclesiastical per- 
sons: as for the civil magistrate, his office 
belongeth unto kingdoms, and common- 
wealths £, neither is he therein® an under 
or subordinate head of Christ i ; “ consider- 
“ing that his authority cometh from God, 
“simply and immediately, even as our Sa- 
“viour Christ’s doth 83, 

Whereunto the sum of our answer is, 
first, that as Christ being Lord or Head 
over all, doth by virtue of that sovereignty 
rule all; so he hath no more a superior in 
governing his Church, than in exercising 
sovereign dominion upon the rest of the 
world besides. Secondly, that ail authori- 
ty, as well civil as ecclesiastical, is subordi- 
nate unto his j. And thirdly, that* the civil 
magistrate being termed Head, by reason 
of that authority in ecclesiastical affairs 
which it! hath been already declared that 
themselves do in word ™ acknowledge to 
be lawful; it followeth that he is an Head 
even subordinated of", and to Christ. 

For more plain explication whereof, 
first°, unto God we acknowledge daily 55, 
that kingdom, power, and glory, are his; 
that he is ® the immortal and invisible P 
King of ages, as well the future which shall 
be, as the present which now is. That 
which the Father doth work as Lord and 
King over all, he worketh not without, but 
by the Son, who through coeternal gene- 
ration receiveth of the Father that power 
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which the Father hath of himself. And for 

that cause our Saviour’s words concerning 

his own dominion are, “To me all power 

“both in heaven and in® earth is given.” 

The Father by the Son both" did create, 

and doth guide all; wherefore Christ hath 
{supreme dominion over the whole universal 
world. 

Christ is God, Christ is Aéyos, the con- 
substantial Word of God, Christ is also 
that consubstantial Word made* man. As 
God, he saith of himself ®, “I am Alpha 
“and Omega, the beginning and the end: 
“he which was, which is, and which is to 
“come; even the very Omnipotent.” As 
the consubstantial Word of God, he had * 
with God before the beginning of the world, 
that glory which as man he requesteth * 
to have ®; “Father, glorify thy Son now* 
“with that glory which with thee 1. enjoy- 
“ed before the world was.” For there is 
no necessity? that all things spoken of 
Christ should agree unto him either as 
God, or else as man; but some things as 
he is the consubstantial Word of God, some 
things as he is that Word incarnate. The 
works of supreme dominion which have 
been since the first beginning wrought by 
the power of the Son of God, are now most 
truly and properly* the works of the Son 
of man: the Word made flesh doth sit for 
ever, and reign as sovereign Lord over all. 
Dominion belongeth unto the kingly office 
of Christ, as propitiation and mediation 
unto his priestly ; instruction, unto his pas- 
toral or» prophetical office. His works of 
dominion are in sundry degrees or* kinds 
according to the diflerent condition ¢ of 
them which are subject unto it: he pres- 
ently doth govern, and hereafter shall judge 
the world, entire and whole 5, therefore f 
his regal power cannot be with truth re- 
strained unto a portion of the world only. 
Notwithstanding forasmuch as all do not 
shew and acknowledge with dutiful submis- 
sion. that obedience which they owe unto 
him ; therefore such as do, their Lord he is 
termed by way of excellency, no otherwise 
than the Apostle doth term God * the Sa- 
viour generally of all, but especially of the 
faithful: these being brought to the obedi- 
ence of faith, are every where spoken of as 
men translated into that kingdom, wherein 
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whosoever is comprehended, Christ is 88. the 
author of eternai salvation unto them; they 
have a high kind of ghostly ἃ fellowship 5 
with God, and Christ, and saints ; or as the 
Apostle in niore ample manner speaketh 99. 
“ Aggregated they are unto Mount Sion, 
“and to the city of the living God, the ce- 
“ lestial Jerusalem, and to the company of 
“innumerable angels, and to the congrega- 
“tion of the first-born, which are written 
“in heaven, and to God the judge of all, 
“ and to the spirits of just and perlect men, 
“and to Jesus the Mediator of the New 
“ Testament.” In a word, they are of that 
mystical body, which we term the Church 
of Christ. As for the rest, we find them 
accounted* “aliens from the common- 
“wealth of Israel, men that iay! in the 
“ kingdom of darkness, and that are in this 
“ present world without God.” Our Sav- 
iour’s dominion is therefore over these, as 
over rebels ; over them as dutiful subjects ™. 

Which things being in holy Scripture so 
plain, { somewhat muse at those” strange 
positions, that Christ *! in the government 
of the ° Church, and superiority over the 
officers of it, hath himself a superior, which 
is his P Father ; but in the government 4 oft 
kingdoms and commonwealths, and in the 
superiority which he hath over kings s, no 
supericr. Again, “ that the civil magis- 
“tratet cometh from God immediately, as 
“ Christ" doth, and is not subordinate * 
“ unto Christ.” In what evangelist, aposile, 
or prophet, is it found, that Christ, supreme 
governor of the Church, should be so une- 
qual to himself, as he is supreme governor 
oflingdoms? The works ofhis providence 
for preservation ἡ of mankind by upholding 
of * kingdoms, not only obedient unto, but 
even® rebellious and obstinate > against 
him, are such as proceed from divine pow- 
er; and are not the works of his providence 
for safety of God’s elect, by gathering, in- 
spiring, comforting, and every way preserv- 
ing his Church, such as proceed from the 
same power likewise? Surely, if Christ °* 
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“as God and man have ordained certain 
“means for the gathering and keeping of 
“his Church,” seeing this deth belong to 
the government of his © Church; it must in 
reason follow, I think, that as God and man 
he worketh in church regiment, and conse- 
quently hath no more therein any supe- 
rior ὅς than in the government of common- 
wealths i. 

Again, to “be in the midst of his, where- 
“ soever they are assembled in his name,” 
and to be “with them till* the world’s 
end,” are comforts which Christ doth per- 
form to his Church as Lord and Governor; 
yea, such as he cannot perform but by 
that very power wherein he ha:h no supe- 
rior. 

Wherefore, unless itcan be proved,that all 
the works of our Saviour’s government in 
the Church are done by the mere and only 
force of his human naurre, there is no reme- 
dy but to acknowledge it a manifest error, 
that Christ in the government of the world 
is equal unto the Father, but not in the goy- 
ernment of the Church. Indeed, to the 
honour of this dominion it cannot be said 
that God did exalt him otherwise than only 
accerding to that human nature wherein he 
was made low: for as the Son of God, there 
could no advancement or exaltation grow 
unto him: and yet the dominion, whereunto 
he was in his human nature lifted up, is not 
without divine power exercised. It is by 
divine power, that the Son of man who sit- 
teth in heaven, doth work as king and lord 
upon us which are on earth. 

The exercise of his dominion over the 
Church militant cannnot choose but cease, 
when there is no longer any militant Church 
in the world. And therefore as generals of 
armies when they have finished their work, - 
are wont to yield up such commissions as 
were given them! for that purpose, and to 
remain in the state of subjects and not of ™ 
lords, as concerniag their former authority ; 
even so, when the end of ail things is come, 
the Son of man, who till then reigneth, shall 
do the like, as touching reginent over the 
militant Church on earths. So that be- 
tween the Son of man and his brethren, 
over whom he now reigneth ὁ in this their 
warfare, there shall be then, as touching 
the exercise of that regiment, no such dif- 
ference; they not warfaring under him any 
longer P, but he together with them under 
God receiving the joys of everlasting tri- 
umph, that so God may be all in all; all 
misery in all the wicked through his justice ; 
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in all the righteous, through his love, all fe- 
licity and bliss. In the meanwhile he reign- 
eth over this 4 world as king, and doth those 
things wherein none is superior unto him, 
whether we respect the works of his provi- 
dence over kingdoms", or of his regiment 
over the Church. 

The cause of error in this point doth seem 
to have been a misconceit, that Christ as 


Mediator, being inferior unto his Father, | 


doth, as Mediator, all works of regiment 
over the Church *?; when in truth, govern- 
ment * doth belong te nis kingly office, me- 
diatorship, to his priestly. For, as the high 
priest both offered sacrifice for expiation 
of the people’s sins, and entered into the 
holy place, there to make intercession for 
them: so Christ 35, having finished upon 
the cross that part of his priestly office 
which wrought the propitiation for our sins, 
did afterwards enter into very heaven, and 
doth there as mediator of the New Testa- 
ment appear in the sight of God for us. A 
like slip 5 of judgment it is, when they hold * 
that civil authority is from God, but not me- 
diately ἡ through Christ, nor with any sub- 
ordination unto Christ. For “ there is no 
“power,” saith the Apostle, “but from 
“ God 85 ;” nor doth any thing come from 
God but by the hands of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ¥. 

They deny it not to be said of Christ in the 
Old Testament %, “By me kings reign, and 
“princes decree justice*; by me princes 
“ rule, and the nobles and all the judges of 
“the earth.” In the New as much is 
taught *, “ That Christ is the Prince of the 
“kings of the earth.” Wherefore to the 
end it may more plainly appear how all au- 
thority of man is derived from God through 
Christ, and must by Christian men be ac- 
knowledged to be no otherwise held than 
of and under him; we are to note, that be- 
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cause whatsoever hath necessary being, the 


| Son of God doth cause it to be, and those 


things without which the world cannot well 
continue, have necessary being in the world; 
a thing of so great use as government 
amongst men, and human dominion in gov- 
ernment*, cannot choose but be originally 
from him, and have reference also of sub- 
ordination unto him, Touching that au- 
thority which civil magistrates have in ec- 
clesiastical affairs, it being from God by 
Christ, as all other good things are, cannot 
choose but be held asa thing received at 
his hands; and because such power as ¢ ig 
of necessary use? for the ordering of re- 
ligion, wherein the essence and very being 
of the Church consisteth, can no otherwise 
flow from him, than according to that spe- 
cial care which he hath to guide and gov- 
ern “ hisown people: it followeth that the 
said authority is ef and under him after a 
more peculiar ἢ manner namely δ, in that he 
is head of the Church, and not in re- 
spect of his general regency over the world. 
“ All things,” (saith the Apostle 53 speak- 
ing unto the Church) “are yours, and ye 
“are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” Kings 
are Christ’s, as saints; and kings are 
Christ's, as kings: as saints, because they 
are of the Church; as kings, because the 
are in authority over the Church, if not ea 
lectively ", yet divisively understood; that i 
is over each particular person within that 
Church where they are kings. Such* au- 
thority, reaching! both unto all men’s per- 
sons, and unto all kinds of causes also, it is 
not denied but that they lawfully may have 
and exercise ™; such authority it is, for. 
which, and for no other in the world, we term 
them heads ; such authority they have under. 
Christ, because he in all things is Lord over 
all. And even of Christ it is that they have 
received such authority, inasmuch as of 
him all lawful powers are: therefore the 
civil magistrate is, in regard of this power, 
an under and subordinate head of Christ’s 
people. 
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“ that although for several companies of 
men there may be several 
“heads or governors, differ- 
“jng in the measure of their 
“authority from the chiefest 
“who is head of? all; yet 
“soa it cannot be in the 
“ Church, for that the reason 
“why head-magistrates ap- 
“ point others for such several 
“ places is, because they cannot be present 
“every where to perform the office of a 
“head. But Christ is never from his body, 
“nor from any part of it, and therefore 
“ needeth not to substitute any, which may 
“be heads, some over one church and 
“some over another.” Indeed the consi- 
deration of man’s imbecility, which maketh 
many hands* necessary where the burden 
is too great for one, moved Jethro to be a 
persuader of Moses, that a number of heads 
or rulers might be instituted for discharge 
of that duty by parts, which in whole he 
saw was troublesome. Now although there 
be not in Christ any such defect or weak- 
ness, yet other causes there may * be di- 
verse, more than we are able to search in- 
to, wherefore it might seem to him expe- 
dient to divide his kingdom into many por- 
tions τ, and to" place many heads over it, 
that the power which each of them hath in 
particular with restraint, might illustrate 
the greatness of his unlimited authority. 
Besides, howsoever Christ be spiritually 
always united unto every part of his body, 
which is the Church; nevertheless we do 
all know, and they themselves who allege 
this will, 1 doubt not, confess also, that from 
every church here visible, Christ, touching 
visible and corporal presence, is removed 
as far as heaven from earth* is distant. 
Visible government is a thing necessary for 
the Church; and it doth not appear how 
the exercise of visible government over 
such multitudes every where dispersed 
throughout the world should consist with- 
out sundry visible governors ; whose power 
being the greatest in that kind so far as it 
reacheth, they are in consideration thereof 
termed so far heads. Wherefore, notwith- 
standing that? perpetual conjunction, by 
virtue whereof our Saviour remaineth al- 
ways " spiritually united unto the parts of 
his mystical body ; Heads endued > with 
supreme power, extending unto a certain 
compass, are for the exercise of visible « 
regiment not unnecessary. 
Some other reasons there are belonging 
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unto this branch, which seem to have been 
objected, rather for the exercise of men’s 
wits in dissolving sophisms, than that the 
authors of them could think in likelihood 
thereby to strengthen their cause. For ex- 
ample”, “If the magistrate be head of the 
“ Church within his own dominion, then is 
“ he none of the Church ; for all that Church 
“ maketh4 the body of Christ, and every 
“ one of the Chureh fulfilleth the place of 
“ one member of the body. By making the 
“magistrate therefore head?, we do ex- 
“clude him from being a member subject 
“ to the head, and so leave him no place in 
“ the Church.” By which reason, the name 
of a body politic is supposed to be always 
taken of the inferior sort alone, exeluding 
the principal guides and governors; con- 
trary to all men’s custom " of speech. The 
error riseth by misconstruing! ef some 
scripture sentences, where Christ as the 
head, and the Church as the body, are 
compared or opposed the one to the other: 
and because in such comparisons and 5 op- 
positions, the body is taken for* those only 
parts which are subject to the head, they 
imagine that whoso Is head i of any chureb, 
he is even thereby * excluded from being a 
part of that church: that the magistrate 
can be none of the Church, if so be? we 
make him the head of the church in his own 
dominions. A chief and prineipal part of 
the Church, therefore no part; this is® 
surely a strange conclusion. A church 
doth indeed make the body of Christ, being 
wholly taken together; and every one in 
the same church fulfilleth the place of a 
member in the body, but not the place of 
an inferior member, he 5 which hath su- 
preme authority and power over all the 
rest. Wherefore, by making the magis- 
trate head in his own dominions, we ex- 
clude him from being a member subject 
unto any other person which may visibly 
there rule jn place of an head or governor P 
over him; but so far are we off from leav- 
ing him by this means no place in the 
Church, that we grant’ him the chiefest® 
place. Indeed the heads of those visible 
bodies, which are many, can be but parts 
inferior in that spiritual body which is but 
one ; yea, they may from this be excluded 
clean, who notwithstanding ought to be 
athat are of the 
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honoured, as possessing in the other * the j 
highest rooms: but for the magistrate to 
be termed, one way, withint his own" do- | 
minions, an head, doth not bar him from 
being either * way a part or member of the 
Church of God. 

As little to the purpose are those other 
eavils: “ A Church which hath the magis- 
“trate for head, is a perfect man without 
“Christ. So that the knitting of our Sa- 
*viour thereunto should be an addition of 
“that whichistoomuch #4.” Again, “If the 
“ Church be the body of Christ, and of the 
“ civil magistrate, it shall have two heads, 
“which being monstrous, is to the great 
“ dishonour of Christ and his Church +.” 
‘Thirdly, “If the Church be planted in a 
* popular estate, then, forasmuch as all 
“ govern in common, and all have authori- 
“ ty, all shall be head ¥ there, and no body 
“at all; which is another monster 4.) It 
might be feared what this birth of so many 
monsters,? might portend, but that we know | 
how things natural enough in themselves 
may seem monstrous through misconceit ; 
which error of mind is indeed a monster, 
and so the skilful in nature’s mysteries 
have used to term it. The womb®* of mou- 
sters, if any be, is’ that troubled under- 
standing, wherein, because things lie con- 
fusedly mixed together, what they are it 
appeareth not °. 

A Church perfect without Christ, I know 
not which way ‘aman should * imagine ; 
unless there may be either Christianity 
without Christ, or else a Church without | 
Christianity. If magistrates be heads of 
the Church, they are of necessity Chris- 
tians; if Christians‘, then is their Head 
Christ. 

The adding of Christ the & universal | 
Head over all unto the £ magistrate’s par- 
ticular headship, is no more superfluous in 
any church than in other societies it" is to 
be both severally each: subject unto some 
head, and to have also a head * general for 
them all to be subject unto. For so in 
armies and !in civil corporations we see it 
fareth. A body politic in such respects is 
not like to a natural body; in this, more 
heads than one are” superfluous; in that, 
not. 
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It is neither monstrous nor as much as 


/uncomely ὁ for a church to have different 


heads: for if Christian churches be in nuin- 
ber many, and every of them abody per- 
fect P by itself, Christ being Lord and Head 
over all; why should we judge it a thing 
more monstrous for one body to have two 
heads, than one head so many bodies ? 
Him God 4 hath made the supreme head of 
the whole Church; the Head, not only of 
that mystical body which the eye of man 
is not able to discern, but even of every 
Christian politic society, of every visible 
Church in the world. 

And whereas, lastly, it is thought so 
strange, that in popular states 2 multitude 


| should to itself" be both body and head, all 


this wonderment doth grow from a littie 
oversight, in deeming that the subject 
wherein headship is * to reside, should be 
evermore some one person ; which thing is 
not necessary. For in at collective body 
that hath not derived as yet the principality 


| of power into some one or few, the whole 


of necessity must be head over each part ; 
otherwise it could not possibly have power ἃ 
to make any one certain person head ; in- 
asmuch as the very power of making a 
head belongeth unto headship. These sup- 
posed monsters therefore we see* are no 
such giants, thatY there should need any 
Hercules to tame them. 

[8.] 5*For the title or style* itself, al- 
though the laws of this land have annexed 
it to the crown, yet so far we would” not 
strive, if so be men were nice and scrupu- 
lous in this behalf only, because they do 
wish that for reverence unto Christ Jesus, 
the civil magistrate did rather use some 
other form of speech wherewith to express 
that sovereign authority which he lawfully 
hath over all, both persons and causes of 
the Church. ButI see that hitherto they 
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which condemn utterly the name so appli- 


ed, do it because they mislike that any > | 
| *out® Germany this fault did reign; that 


such power shonld be given unto civil gov- 
ernors. 


suffered death for denial of 115, was “ for 
“that it maketh a lay, or secular? person, 
“the head of the state 7 spiritual or ecclesi- 
“ astical ;” as though God himself did not 
name ever.* Saul the head of all the tribes 
of Israel; and consequently of that tribe 
also among the rest, whereunto the state 


spiritual or ecclesiastical belonged. When | 


the authors of the Centuries reprove it in 
kings and civil governors, the reason is ὃ, 
“istis non competit iste primatus ;” “such 
“kind of power is too high for them, they 
“fit it not.” In excuse of Mr. Calvin’, by 
whom this realm is condemned of blasphe- 
my for entitling Henry the Eighth Supreme 
Head of this Church under Christ, a char- 
itable conjecture is made, that he spake by 
misinformation, and thought we had meant 
thereby far otherwise than we dof; how- 
beit, as he professeth utter dislike of that 
name, so whether the name be used or no, 
the very power itself which we give unto 
civil magistrates he much complaineth of, 
and testifieth , “ That their power over all 
“things was it which had ever wounded 
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Christ's Headship unlike the King’s, as being spiritual. 


The greatest exception that Sir | 
Thomas More took against that title, who | 
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“him deeply ; that unadvised persons had 
“made them too spiritual; that through- 


“ in those very parts where Calvin himself 
“was, it prevailed more than were: to be 
“wished; that rulers, by imagining them- 
“selves so spiritual, have taken away ec- 
“clesiastical regiment*; that they think 
“they cannot reign unless they abolish all 
“ authority 1 of the Church, and be them- 
“selves the chief judges, as well in doc- 
“trine, as in the whole spiritual regency.” 
So that in truth the question is, whether 
the magistrate, by being head in such sense 
as we term him, do use or exercise any 
part of that authority, not which belongeth 
unto Christ, but which other men ought to 
have ™. 

[9.1 The last difference which we have 
made ° between the title of head when we 
gave P it unto Christ, and gpposition 
when we gave it to other goy- against the dif- 
ernors, is, that the kind of do- ference in 
minion which it importeth is i 
not the same in beth. Christ is head as be- 
ing the fountain of life and ghostly nutri- 
ment, the well-spring of spiritual blessings 
poured into the body of the Church ; they? 
heads, as being τ his principal instruments 
for the Church’s outward government: He 
head, as founder of the house; they, as his 
chiefest overseers!®. Against this there* 
is exception * especially taken, and our pur- 
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ere the Dublin 
MS. proceeds as in p. 
249, sec. 10. “ Their 
“ meaningis,” to “ whole 
“ or any part,” in p. 251; 
and then inserts what 
follows in this place, as 


10 [Whitg. Def. 300, 301. “ Christ is the only 
“head of the Church, if by the head you under- 
“stand that which giveth the body life, sense, and 
“motion: for Christ only by his Spirit doth give 
life and nutriment to his body. He only doth 
“ pour spiritual blessings into it, and doth inwardly 
“direct and govern it. Likewise he is only the 
“ head of the whole Church, for that title cannot 
“agree to any other. But if by the head you un- 
derstand an external ruler and governor of any 
“ particular nation or church, (in which significa- 
* tion head is usually taken) then I do not perceive 
*‘ why the magistrate may not as well be called the 
“head of the church, i. 6. the chief governor of it 
‘*in the external policy, as he is called the head of 
“ the people, and of the commonwealth. And as 
‘it is no absurdity to say, that the civil magis- 
“trate is head of the commonwealth, next and 
‘immediately under God, (for it is most true,) so 
“18 it none to say, that under God also he is head 
“ of the church, 1. 6. chief governor, as I have Β6- 
* fore said.”] 
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veyors are herein said to have their provis-|made manifest was, thate the name ef 
ion from the popish shambles: for by Pi- | Head, importing the power of universal do- 
ghius and Harding, to prove that Christ | minion over the whole Church of Christ 
alone is not head of the Church, this dis- ; militant, doth, and that by divine right, ap 
tinction they say is brought, that according pertain unto the pope of Rome. They did 
to the inward influence of grace, Christ on- | prove it lawful to grant unto others besides 
ty is head; but according to outward ἡ gov- | Christ the power of headship in a diflerent 
ernment the being head isa thing com- | kind from his ; but they should have proved 
mon with him to ¥ others !!. it lawful to challenge, as they did to the 
To raise up falsehoods of old condemned, | bishop of Rome, a power universal in that 
and to * bring that * for confirmation of any | diflerent kind. Their fault was therefore in 
thing doubtful, which hath already » been | exacting wrongfully so great power as they 
sufficiently © proved an error, and is worthi- | challenged in that kind, and not in making 
ly so taken, this would justly deserve cen-|two kinds ef power, unless some reason ? 
suring. But shall manifest truth be there- | can be shewed for which this distinction of 
fore © reproached, because men in some}power should be thought erroneous and 
things convicted © of manifest untruth have | false. 
at any time taught‘ or alleged it? If too} [10.] A little they stir, although in vain, 
much eagerness against their adversaries | to prove that we cannot with truth make 
had not made them “forget themselves, they |any 4 such distinction of power, whereof the 
might remember where being charged as | one kind should agree unto Christ only, and 
maintainers of those very things, for which | the other be’ further communicated. ‘Thus 
others before them have been condemned | therefore they argue !3; “If there be no 
of heresy, yet lest the name of any such | “ head but Christ, in respect of the " spirit- 
heretic holding the same which they do |“ ual government, there is no head but he 
should make them odious, they stick not |“ in respect of the word, sacraments, and 
frankly to profess, “1? that they are not; “ discipline, administered by those whom 
“ afraid to consent in some points with Jews | “ he hath appointed, forasmuch as ihat is 
“and Turks.” Which defence, for all that, |“ alsot his spiritual government.” Their 
were a very weak buckler for such as |meaning is, that whereas we make two 
should consent with Jews and Turks, kinds of power, of which two, the one being 
that which they have been abhorred and spiritual is proper unto Christ; the other 
hated for οὔ" the Church. men are capable of, because it is visible and 
But as for this distinction of headship, |external: we do amiss altogether, they 
spiritual and mystical in i Jesus Christ, min- | think, in so distinguishing , forasmuch as 
isterial and outward in others besides | the visible and external power of regiment 
Christ; what cause is* to dislike! either | over the Church, is only in relation unto the 
Harding, or Pighius, or any other besides | word, the sacraments, and discipline, ad- 
for it? That which they have been re- | ministered by such as Christ hath appoint- 
proved for is, not because they did herein ™ | ed thereunto, and the exercise of this pow- 
utter an untruth, but such a truth as was |er is also his spiritual government: there- 
not sufficient to bear up the cause which | fore we do but vainly imagine a visible ana 
they did thereby seek to maintain. By this | external power in the Church differing from 
distinction they have both truly and suffi- | his spiritual power. 
| 
| 


ciently proved that the name of head, im-| Such disputes as this do * somewhat re- 
porting power οἵ" dominion over the | semble the wonted ¥ practising of well-will- 
Church, might be given unto others besides | ers upon their friends in the pangs of death, 
Christ, without prejudice unto any part of | whose manner is even then to put smoke in 
hishonour. That which they should have | their nostrils, and so to fetch them again, 
although they know it a matter impossible 
to keep them living. The kind affection # 
which the favourers of this labouring cause 
bear towards it will not suffer them to see 
it die, although by what means they should 
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not help. Can they be ignorant how little 
it booteth to overcast so clear a light with 
some mist of ambiguity in the name of spir- 
itual regiment ? 

To make things therefore so plain that 
henceforth ἢ a child’s capacity may serve 
rightly to conceive our meaning: we make 
the spiritual regiment of Christ to be gene- 
rally that whereby his Church is ruled and 
governed in things spiritual. Of this gene- 
ral we make two distinct kinds; the one in- 
visibly exercised* by Christ himself in his 
own person; the other outwardly adminis- 
tered by them whom Christ doth allow to 
be the 4 rulers and guiders of his Church. 
Touching the former of these two kinds, we 
teach that Christ in regard thereof is pecu- 
liarly © termed the Head of the Church of 
God; neither can any other creature in that 
sense and meaning be termed head besides 
him, because it importeth the conduct and 
government of our souls by the hand of that 
blessed Spirit wherewith we are sealed and 
marked, as being peculiarly his. Him only 
therefore we do acknowledge ‘ to be that 5 
Lord which dwelleth, liveth, and reigneth 
in our hearts; him only to be that Head, 
which giveth salvation and life unto his 
body; him only to be that fountain, from 
whence the influence of heavenly grace * 
distilleth, and is derived into all parts, 
whether the word, or sacraments i, or disci- 
pline, or whatsoever be the mean * whereby 
it floweth. As for the power of administer- 
ing these ! things in the Church of Christ, 
which power we call the power of order, it 
is indeed both Spiritual and His; Spiritu- 
al, because such duties properly concern ™ 
the Spirit; His, because by him it was in- 
stituted. Howbeit neither spiritual, as that 
which is inwardly and invisibly exercised ; 
nor his, as that which he himself in person 
doth exercise. 

Again, that power of dominion which is 
indeed the point of this controversy, and 
doth also belong to the second kind of spir- 
itual government *, namely unto that regi- 
ment which is external and visible; this 
likewise being spiritual in regard of the 
matter about which it dealeth, and being 
his, inasmuch as he approveth whatsoever 
is done by it, must notwithstanding be dis- 
tinguished also from that power whereby 
he himself in person administereth the for- 
mer kind of his own spiritual regiment, be- 
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cause he himself in persen doth not admin- 
ister this. We do not, therefore, vainly 
imagine, but truly and rightly discern a 
power external and visible in the Church, 
exercised by men, and severed in nature 
from that spiritual power of Christ's own 
regiment, which power is termed spiritual, 
because it worketh secretly, inwardly, and 
invisibly ; his, because none doth or ° can 
it personally exercise, either besides or to- 
gether with him. So? that him only we 
may name our Head, in regard of this 4 
and yet, in regard of that other power dif- 
fering" from this, term others also besides 
him heads, without any contradiction at all. 

[11.] Which thing may very well serve 
for answer unto that also which they fur- 
ther allege against the foresaid distinction, 
namely 14, “ That even in * the outward so- 
“ciety and assemblies of the Church, 
“where one or two are gathered ἃ in his 
“ name, either for hearing of the word, or 
“for prayer, or any other church-exercise, 
“ our Saviour Christ being in the midst of 
“ them as Mediator, must needs be there as 
“ head *: and if he be there not¥ idle but 
“doing the office of the head fully, it fol- 
“ loweth that even in the outward society * 
“and meetings of the Church, no mere man 
“can be called the head of it, seeing that 
“ our Saviour Christ doing the whole office . 
“ of the head himself alone, leaveth nothing 
“to men by doing whereof they may ob- 
“ tain that title.” 

Which objection I take as being made 
for nothing but only to maintain argument. 
For they are not so far gone as to argue 
thus in sooth and right good earnest. “God 
“standeth,” saith the Psalmist, “in the 
“midst of gods ;” if God be there present, 
he must undoubtedly be present as a God δ ; 
if he be there not » idle, but doing the office 
of a God fully, it followeth, that God him- 
self alone doing the whole office of a God, 
leaveth nothing in such assemblies unto 
any other, by doing whereof they may ob- 
tain so high a name. The Psalmist there. 
fore hath spoken amiss, and doth ill to eall 
judges gods. Not so; for as God hath his 
office differing from theirs, and doth fully 
discharge it even in the very® midst of 
them, so they are not thereby ἃ excluded 
from all kind of duty for which that name 
should be given unto them also, but in that 
duty for which it was given them they are 
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encouraged religiously and carefully to or- 
der themselves. After the self-same man- 
ner, our Lord and Saviour being in the 
midst of his Church as Head, is * our com- 
fort, without the abridgment of any one 
duty, for performance whereof others are 
termed heads in another kind than he is. 

[12.1 W there be of the ancient Fathers 
which say, “ Theres is but one Head of 
“ the Charch, Christ; and that the minister 
“ which » baptizeth cannot be the head of 
“him which i is baptized, because Christ is 
“the head of the whole Church: and that 
“Paul could not be the* head of the 
“ Churches! which he planted, because 
“Christ is Head ™ of the whole body 15 ;” 
they understand the name of head in 
such sort as we grant that it" is not ap- 
pliable to any other, no not in relation to 
the least part of the whole Church: he 
which baptizeth, baptizeth into Christ; he 
which converteth, converteth unto ° Christ ; 
he which ruleth, ruleth for Christ. The 
whole Church can have but one to be head 
as lord and owner of all: wherefore if 
Christ be Head in that kind, it followeth. 
that no other can be so? else either to the 
whole or to any part 4. 
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16 T.C. ii. 413. [“ As it hath certain ground in 
“ the Scripture that this title of Head of the Church 
“jis too high to be given unto any man, so 
* hath it been confirmed from time to time by wri- 
* ters both old and new, which have had the hon- 
“our of Christ in any convenient estimation.... 
‘Cyprian saith, ‘ there is but one head of the 
“ Church.’ De Simplicitate Prelatorum,” (i. e. de 
* Unitate Ecclesia ; Ecclesia Domini...ramos su- 
* os in universam terram copia ubertatis extendit... 
“ Unum tamen caput est, et origo una.” p. 195. ed. 
Baluz.) “ The bishop of Sarisbury affirmeth the 
“same. Apol. p. 2. ο. 2. div. i.” (“Christ alone 
“« 15 the prince of this kingdom ; Christ alone is the 
“ head of this body; Christ alone is the bridegroom 
“ of this spouse.”) ““ Augustine proveth that the 
*« minister which baptizeth cannot be the head of 
“him which is baptized, because Christ is the 
“ Head of the whole Church. Contr. Lit. Petil. i. 
« [4,] 5.” (“ Id enim agunt isti, ut origo, radix, et 
“ caput baptizati non nisi ille sit a quo baptizatur... 
« O lumana temeritas et superbia...Cur non sinis ut 
“ semper sit Christus origo Christiani, in Christo 
“ radicem Christianus infigat, Christus Christiano 
* sit caput ?..An vero Apostolus Paulus caput est 
“ et origo eorum quos plantaverat...cum dicat, nos 
κε multos unum esse corpus in Christo, ipsumque 
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V. [1.1 τ The consuls of Rome Polybius 
affirmeth 16 to have had a kind of regal au- 
thority, in that they might call 
together the senate and people 
whensoever it pleased them. 
Seeing therefore the affairs of 
the Church and Christian re- 
ligion are public affairs, for the 
ordering whereof more solemn assemblies 
sometimes are of as great importance and 
use as they are for secular affairs: it-seem- 
eth no less an act of supreme authority to 
eall the one than the other. Wherefore 
amongst sundry other® prerogatives of 
Simon’s dominion over the Jews, thist is 
reckoned as !7 not the least, “ that no man 
“ might gather any great assembly in the 
“land without him.” For so the manner 
of Jewish regiment had always been, that 
whether the cause for which men assembled 
themselves in peaceable, good, and orderly 
course ἃ were ecclesiastical or civil, supreme 
authority should assemble them. David 
gathered all Israel together unto Jerusalem, 
when the ark was to be removed; he as- 
sembled the sons of Aaron and the Levites 18, 
Solomon did the like at such time as the 
temple was to be dedicated!®: when the 
Church was to be reformed, Asa in his time 
did the same: the same upon like occa- 
sions done afterwards by Joas, Ezekias, Jo- 
sias, and others 39, 

[2.] * The ancient imperial law 31 forbid- 
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16 Polyb. lib. yi. de Milit. ac Domest. Rom. Dis- 
610}. [e. 12.] 17 1 Mace. xiv. 44. 

18.1 Chr. xv. 3, 4. 19 | Reg. viii. 1. 

20 2 Chr. xv. 9 ; xxiv. 5; xxx. 1; xxxiv. 29. 

21 Dig. xlvii. 22. De Collegiis Hlicitis [et Cor- 
poribus] L. i. [1. “ Mandatis principalibus preci- 
“ pitur presidibus provinciarum, ne patiantur esse 
“ collegia sodalitia, neve milites collegia in castris 
“ habeant..ne sub pretextu hujusmodi illicitum 
“ collegium coeant...Sed religionis causa coire 
non prohibentur : dum tamen per hoc non fiat 
contra senatus consultum.” 3. “ Nisi ex sena- 
tus consulti auctoritate, vel Casaris, collegium, 
vel quodeunque tale corpus coierit: contra sena- 
“ tus consultum, et mandata, et constitutiones col- 
“ Jegium celebrat.”] Cod. Just. i. 3. De Epise. et 
Presbyt. {et Cler. L. 15.] De Illicit. Conventiculis. 
[““ Conyenticula illicita etiam extra Eeelesiam in 
“ privatis wedibus celebrari prohibemus; proscrip- 
“ tionis domus periculo imminente, si dominus ejus 
“in ea clericos nova ac tumultuosa conventicula 
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deth such assemblies as the emperor’s au- 
thority did not cause to be made. Before 
emperors became Christian» the Church 
and never any synod general’; their great- 
est meetings* consisted» of bishops and 
others the gravest in each province. As 
for the civil governor’s authority, it suffered 


them only as things not regarded or ac- ! 
counted “ of, at such times as it did suffer | 


them. So that what right a Christian king 
hath as touching assemblies of that kind 
we are not able to judge, till we come unto 
later times, when religion had won the 
hearts of the highest powers. Constantine 
(as Pighius 33 doth grant) was not only the 
first that ever did call any general council 
together, but even the first that devised the 
calling of them for consultation about the 
business? of God. After he had once given 
the example, his successors 3 a long time 
followed the same; insomuch that S. Je- 
rome, to disprove the authority ofa synod 
which was pretended to be general, useth © 
this is a forcible argument *4, “ Dic quis im- 
“ perator hance synodum jusserit convocari.” 
Their answer hereunto is no answer, which 
say, “that ‘emperors did not this without 
“ conference had with ‘ bishops :” for to our 
purpose it is enough, if the clergy alone did 
it not otherwise than by the leave ογ ap- 
pointment of their sovereign lords and kings. 

Whereas therefore it is on the contrary 
side alleged, that Valentinian the elder % 
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35 Hierach. lib. vi. cap. 1. [““ Constantini principis 
“ pius religiosusque zelus prima eorundem causa 
“ et origo extitit.’”’] 

23 Constant. concilium a Theodosio sen. indict- 
um: Theod. |. i. [5.] ο. 9. Ephesinum 1. nutu The- 
odosii jun. convenit. Evagr. i. 2. [i. 3.] Sardicen. 
concil. a Constant. [Sardicense Constantius indi- 
cit. D.] Theod. ii. 4. Chalcedon. impetratum a Mar- 
tiano. Leo, Ep. 43 *. 

24 Hieron. cont. Ruffinum, lib. ii. [§ 20. St. Je- 
rome, as appears by the context, was rather dispu- 
ting the existence than the authority of the 
alleged synod. “ Responde, queso, synodus, a 
** qua excommunicatus est (S. Hilarius,) in qua 
“urbe fuit? Dic episcoporum yocabula ; profer 
“sententias subscriptionum...Doce qui eo anno 
*‘consules fuerint, quis imperator hane synodum 
“ jusserit congregari: Galliene tantum episcopi 
“ fuerint, an et Italie et Hispanie : certe quam ob 
“causam synodus congregata sit. Nihil horum 
“ nominas.” t. ii. 513. ed. Vallars.] 

25 Sozomen. lib. vi. cap. 7. [Οἱ περὶ "Ἑλλήσποντον 
καὶ Βιθυνίαν ἑπίσκοποι, Kat ὅσοι ἄλλοι ὁμοουσίον τῳ 
Πατρὶ τὸν Ὑἱὸν λέγειν ἠξίουν, προβάλλονται πρεσβεύ- 


* These references are in part supplied by the 
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being requested by Catholic bishops to 
| grant that there might be a synod for the — 
ordering of matters called in question by 
‘the Arians, answered, that he being one of 
the Jaity might not meddle with such af- 
fairs", and thereupon wished i, that the 
‘priests and bishops, to whom the care of 
those things belonged *, should meet and 
consult thereof! by themselves wheresoev- 
er™ they thought good : we must together® 
with the emperor’s speech weigh the occa- 
sion and thee drift thereof. Valentinian 
and Valens, the one a Catholic, the other 
an Arian, were emperors together: Valens 
the governor of the east, Valentinian? of 
the west empire. Valentinian therefore 
taking his journey from the east part into 
the west 4, and passing for’ that intent 
through Thracia, the bishops there * which 
held the soundness of Christian belief, be- 
cause they knew that Valens was their pro- 
|fessed enemy, and therefore if the other 
were ‘ once departed out of those quarters, 
the Catholic cause was like to find 5Π18}} 
favour, moved presently Valentinian about 
a council to be assembled under the coun- 
tenance of his authority; who by likeli- 
hood considering what inconvenience might 
thereby grow *, inasmuch as it could not 
be but a mean® to incense Valens the more 
against them, refused himself to be author 
of, or present at any such assembly ; and 
of this his denial gave them a colourable 
reason, to wit, that he was although an em- 
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ew ὑπὲραὐτῶν Ὑ πατιανὸν... ὥστε ἐπιτραπῆναι συνελ- 
θεῖν ἐπὶ διορθώσει τοῦ δόγματος" προσέλθοντος δέ αὐτοῦ, 
καὶ τὰ παρὰ τῶν ἐπισκόπων διδάξαντος, ὑπολάβων Οὐ- 
αλεντινιανός. ἐμοὶ μὲν, ἔφη, μετὰ λαοῦ τεταγμένῳ, οὐ 
θέμις ἔστι τοιαῦτα πολυπραγμονεῖν. οἱ δὲ ἱερεῖς οἷς τοὺ- 
τὸ μέλει καθ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ὅπη βούλονται ovvirwoar.] Am- 
bros. Epist. 32. [21. t. ii, 860. Ad Valentinian. ii. 
“Auguste memorie pater tuus non solum ser- 
‘““ mone respondit sed etiam legibus suis sanxit, in 
“causa fidei vel ecclesiastici alicujus ordinis eum 
“ judicare debere, qui nec munere impar sit nec 
“jure dissimilis; hee enim verba reseripti sunt, 
“hoe est, sacerdotes de sacerdotibus voluit judi- 
“ eare...... Pater tuus, Deo favente. ..dicebat, Non 
“ 686 meum judicare inter episcopos.”] Quanquam 
longe aliter Nicephorus. lib. vii. c. 12*. [xi. 3. 
where Valentinian is represented as saying, ’Epot 
πράγμασιν ἐνειλημμένῳ καὶ τὰ τοῦ πλήθους ἐπιτετραμμέ- 
νῳ οὐκ εὐχερὶς τὰ τοϊαῦτα διερευνάσθαι.ἢ 
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peror yet a secular person, and therefore 
not able in matters of so great obscurity to 
sit as a competent judge ; but, if they which 
were bishops and learned men did think 
geod to consult thereof together, they might. 
Whereupon when they could not obtain 
that which they most desired, yet that 
which was* granted them * they took, and 
forthwith had a council. Valentinian went 
on towards Rome, they remaining in con- 
sultation till Valens which accompanied 
him returned back; so that now there was 
no remedy, but either to incur a manifest 
contempt, or else at the hands even» of 
Valens himself to seek approbation of that 
they had done. To him, therefore, they 
became suitors: his answer was short, 
“ither Arianism, or else*® exile, which 
“they would ;” whereupon their banish- 
ment ensued. Let reasonable men there- 
fore now ὁ be judges, how much this exam- 
ple of Valentinian doth make against the 
authority, which we say that sovereign ru- 
Jers may lawfully have as concerning syn- 
ods and meetings ecclesiastical. 

¢ The clergy, in such wise gathered to- 
gether, is an ecclesiastical senate, which 
with us, as in former times the chiefest pre- 
late at his discretion did use to assemble, 
so’ afterwards in such considerations as 
have been before specified, it seemed & 
more meet to annex the said prerogative 
unto the crown. The plot of reformed dis- 
cipline not liking hereof" so well, taketh 
order that every former assembly before it 
breaki up should itself appoint both the 
time and place of their after meeting again. 
But because 1 find not any thing on that 
side particularly alleged against us herein, 
a longer disputation about so plain a cause 
shall not need. 

VI. [1.1 The natural subject of power ἢ 
civil all men confess to be the body of the 
commonwealth: the good or 
evil estate whereof dependeth 
so much upon the power of 
making laws, that in all well 
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settled states, yea though they be mon- 
archies, yet diligent care is evermore had 
that the commonwealth do not clean re- 
sign up herself and make over this power 
wholly into the hands of any one. For this 
cause William, whom we call the Conquer- 
or, making war against England in right 
of his title to the crown, and knowing that 
as inheritor thereof he could not lawfully 
change the laws of the land by himself, for 
that the English commonwealth had not in- 
vested their ™ kings before with the fulness 
of so great power; therefore he took the 
style and title of a conqueror. Wherefore, 
as they themselves cannot choose but grant 
that the natural subject of power to make 
laws civil is the commonwealth ; so we af- 
firm that in like congruity the true original 
subject of power also to make church-laws 
is the whole entire body of that church for 
which they are made. Equals cannot im- 
pose laws and® statutes upon their equals. 
Therefore neither may any one man indif- 
ferently impose canons ecclesiastical upon 
another, nor yet one church upon another. 
If they go about at any time to do it, they 
must either shew some commission sufh- 
cient for their warrant, or else be justly 
condemned of presumption in the sight both 
of God and men. But nature itself doth 
abundantly authorize the Church to make 
laws and orders for her children that are 
within her. For every whole thing, being 
naturally of greater power than is any part 
thereof, that which a whole church will ap- 
point may be with reason exacted indiffer- 
ently of any within the compass of the 
same church, and so bind all unto strict 
obedience. 

[2.] The greatest agents of the bishop 
of Rome’s inordinate sovereignty strive 
against no one point with such earnestness 
as against this, that jurisdiction (and in the 
name of jurisdiction they also comprehend 
the power of dominion spiritual) should be 
thought originally to be the right of the 
whole Church; and that no person hath 
or can have the same, otherwise than de- 
rived from the body of the Church. 

The reason wherefore they can in no 
wise brook this opinion is, as friar Soto con- 
fesseth 36. because they which make coun- 
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26 Soto in 4 Sent. [ubi infra. “ Gerson in Tract. 
« Potest. Eccles.” (cons. iv, xi-)... atque alii 
« fautores illius opinionis, quod concilium est supra 
“ papam, arbitrati suam opinionem ex hoc funda. 
“ mento pendere, aiunt, potestatem ecclesiasticam 
«ὁ jurisdictionis in utroque foro residere in tota uni- 
“ versitate Ecclesie, hoc est, in toto corpore...’ 
“ Jure enim nature potestas regendi rempubl. in 
“ tota ipsa est, et in nullo seorsim membro, nisi 
“ ab ipsa eligatur, ut est videre in antiquo regi- 
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cils above popes do all build upon this 
ground, and therefore even with teeth and 
all they that favour the papal throne must 
hoid the contrary. Which thing they do. 
For, as many as draw the chariot of the 
Pope’s preeminence, the first conclusion 
which they contend for is 7; The power of 
jurisdiction ecclesiastical doth not rest de- 
rived from Christ immediately into the 
whole body of the Church, but into the pre- 
lacy. Unto the prelacy alone it belongeth ; 
as ours also do imagine, unto the governors 
of the Church alone it was first given, and 
doth appertain, even of very divine right, 
in every church established to make such 
laws concerning orders and ceremonies as 
occasion doth require. 

[3.] Wherein they err, for want of ob- 
serving as they should, in what manner the 
power whereof we speak was instituted. 
One thing it is to ordain a power, and an- 
other thing to bestow the same being or- 
dained: or, to appoint the special subject 
of it, or the person in whom it shall rest. 
Nature hath appointed that there should be 
in a civil society power to make laws; but 
the consent of the people (which are that 
society) hath instituted the prince’s person 
to be the subject wherein supremacy of that 
power shall reside. The act of instituting 
such power may and sometimes doth go in 
time before the act of conferring or bestow- 
ing it. And for bestowing it there may be 
order two ways taken: namely, either by 
appointing thereunto some certain person, 
one or many ; or else, without any personal 
determination, and with appointment only 
of some determinate condition touching the 
quality of their persons (whosoever they 
be that shall receive the same), and for the 
form or manner of taking it. 

Now God himself preventeth sometimes 
these communities, himself nominateth and 
appointeth sometimes the subject wherein 
their power shall rest, and by whom either 
in whole or in part it shall be exercised ; 
which thing he did often in the common- 
wealth of Israel. Even so Christ having 
given unto his Church the power whereof 
we speak, what she doth by her appointed 
agents, that duty though they discharge, 


« mine Romanorum...... Nisi quod ille que rege 
“ gubernantur ipsum elegerunt, in quem suam 
 transtulerunt auctoritatem, que jure hereditario 
«ς perpetuo succederet in suam sobolem, juxta teno- 
“rem legis, Quod principi placuit. Sic ergo 
“ aiunt existere potestatem in corpore Ecclesie 
“ immediate.” Which opinion he proceeds to 
combat on the ground of the apostolical charter 
granted in Scripture.] MN 

27 Potestas jurisdictionis ecclesiastice non resi- 
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yet is it not theirs peculiarly, but hers; her 
power it is which they do exercise. But 
Christ hath sometimes prevented his Church, 
conferring that power and appointing it un- 
to certain persons himself, which otherwise 
the Church might have done. Those per- 
sons excepted which Christ himself did 
immediately bestow such power upon, the 
rest succeeding have not received power as 
they did, Christ bestowing it upon their per- 
sons; but the power which Christ did in- 
stitute in the Church they from the Church 
do receive, according to such laws and can- 
ons as Christ hath prescribed, and the lignt 
of nature or Scripture taught men to isti- 
tute. 

But in truth the whole body of the Church 
being the first original subject of all man- 
datory and coercive power within itself, in 
case a monarch of the world together with 
his whole kingdom under him receive Chris- 
tianity, the question is whether the monarch 
of that commonwealth may without offence 
or breach of the law of God have and ex- 
ercise power of dominion ecclesiastical with-_ 
in the compass of his own territories, in 
such ample sort as the kings of this land 
may do by the laws thereof. 

* * * * * * * 

28[4.] ° The case P is not * like when such 
assemblies are gathered together by su- 
preme authority concerning other affairs of 
the Church, and when they meet about the 
making οὔτ ecclesiastical laws or statutes. 
For in the one they are only to advise, in 
the other they are * to decree. The persons 
which are of the one, the King doth voluntari- 
ly assemble, as being in respect of gravity ¢ 
fit to consult withal; them which are of the 
other he calleth by prescript of law, as hav- 
ing right to be thereunto called. Finally,, 
the one are but themselves, and their sen- 
tence hath but the weight of their own judg- 
nent; the other represent the whole cler- 
gy, and their voices are as much as if all 
did give personal verdict. Now the ques- 
tion is, Whether the clergy alone so assem- 
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led ought to have the whole power of ma- 
king ecclesiastical laws, or else consent of 
the laity may thereunto be made necessary, 
and the King’s assent so necessary, that his 
sole denial may be of force to stay them 
from being laws. 

[5.] If they with whom we dispute were 
uniform, strong and constant in that which 
they say, we should not need 
to trouble ourselves about their 
persons to whom the power of 
making laws for the Church 
belongeth". For they are 
sometimes very vehement in 
contention, that from the great- 
est thing unto the least about the Church, 
all must needs be immediately from God. 
And to this they apply 33 the pattern of the 
ancient tabernacle which God delivered un- 
to Moses, and was therein so exact, that 
there was not left so * much as the least pin 
for the wit of man to devise in the framing 
of it. ‘I'o this they often” apply that strict ’ 
and severe charge 30. which God so often 
gave concerning his own law, “ Whatso- 
“ever I command you, take heed ye* do 
“ it; thou shalt put nothing thereunto, thou 
“shalt take nothing from it;” nothing, 
whether it be great or small. Yet some- 
time bethinking themselves better, they 
speak as acknowledging that it doth suffice 
to have received in such sort the principal 
things from God, and that for other matters 
the Chureh hath” sufficient authority to 
make laws. Whereupon they now have 
made it a question, what persons they are 
whose right it is to take order for the 
Church’s affairs, when the institution of 
any new thing therein is requisite. 

aws ‘ may be requisite to be made ei- 
ther concerning things that are only to be 
known and believed in, or else touching that 
which is to be done by the Church of God. 
The law of nature and the law of God 
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29 {Eccl Disc. transl. by T. C. p. 4. ed. 1617 ; 
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“ Moses that was the overseer of the work was 
“a wise and a godly man; the artificers that 
“ wrought it, Bezaleel and Aholiab, most cunning 
“ workmen : and yet observe how the Lord leav- 
“ eth nothing to their will, but telleth not only of 
ἐς the boards, of the curtains, of the apparel ; but 
“ also of the bars, of the rings, of the strings, of 
¢ the hooks, of the besoms, of the snuffers,” &c.... 
«“ Tf in the shadows, how much more in the body 
«“.. 1s it a like thing...that he that then remem. 
τὸ bered the pins did here forget the master build- 
ers 7} 

80 Deut. iv. 2; xii 32; [quoted in Admonit. p. 
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are sufficient 31 for declaration in both what 
belongeth unto each man separately, as his 
soul is the spouse of Christ, yea so sufficient, 
that they plainly and fully shew whatsoev- 
er God doth require by way of necessary 
introduction unto the state of everlasting 
bliss. But as a man liveth joined with oth- 
ers in common society, and belongeth unto 
the outward politic body of the Church, al- 
beit the same ¢ law of nature and scripture ὁ 
have in this respect also made manifest the 
things that are of greatest necessity ; nev- 
ertheless, by reason of new occasions still 
arising which the Church having care of 
souls must take‘ order for as need requir- 
eth, hereby it cometh to pass, that there is 
and ever will be £ great use even of human 
laws and ordinances, deducted by way of 
discourse as conclusions" from the former 
divine and natural, serving for i principles 
thereunto. 

No man doubteth, but that for matters of 
action and practice in the affairs of God, 
for the manner of * divine service, for order 
in ecclesiastical proceedings about the re- 
giment of the Church, there may be often- 
times cause very urgent to have laws made: 
but the reason is not so plain wherefore hu- 
man laws should appoint men what to be- 
lieve. Wherefore in this we must note two 
things: First, That in matter of opinion, 
the law doth not make that to be truth which 
before was not, as in matter of action it 
causeth that to be duty} which was not be- 
fore, but it™ manifesteth only and giveth 
men notice of that to be truth, the contrary 
whereunto they ought not before to have 
believed. Secondly, That as" opinions do 
cleave to the understanding, and are in 
heart assented unto, it is not in the power 
of any human law to command them, be- 
cause to prescribe what men shall think be- 
longeth only unto God. “Corde creditur, 
“ ore fit confessio,” saith the Apostle *. As 
opinions are either fit or inconvenient to be 
professed, so man’s law hath © to determine 
of them. It may for public unity’s sake re- 
quire men’s professed assent, or prohibit 
contradiction Ρ to special articles, wherein, 
as there haply hath been controversy what 
is true, so the same were like to continue 
still, not without grievous detriment to a 
number of souls, except law to remedy that 
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256 Right of the Church to 
evil should set down a certainty which no | 
man is? to gainsay. Wherefore as in re- 
gard of divine laws, which the Church re- 
ceiveth from God, we may unto every man 
apply those words of Wisdom? in Solo- 
mon 33, “Conserva fili mi precepta patris 
“tuis:” “My son, keep thou thy father’s 
“ precepts ;” even so concerning the stat- 
utes and ordinances which the Church it- 
self maketh t, we may add thereunto the 
words that follow, “Et ne dimittas legem 
“ matris tue,” “ And forsake not thou ἃ thy | 
* mother’s law 53. 

[6.] It is undoubtedly * a thing even 
natural, that all free and independent so- 
cieties should themselves make their own 
laws, and that this power should belong to 
the whole, not to any certain part of a poli- | 
tic body, though haply some one part may 
have greater sway in that action than the 
rest: which thing being generally fit and 
expedient in the making of all laws, we see 
no cause why to think otherwise in laws 
concerning the service of God ; which in all 
well-ordered ¥ states and commonwealths 
is the first thing that law hath care to pro- 
vide for 33. When we speak of the right 
which naturally belongeth to a common- 
wealth, we speak of that which needs 
must? belong to the Church of God. For 
if the commonwealth be Christian, if the 
people which are of it do publicly embrace 
the true religion, this very thing doth make 
it the Church, as hath been shewed. So 
that unless the verity and purity of religion 
do take from them which embrace it, that 
power wherewith otherwise they are pos- 
sessed ; look what authority, as touching 
laws for religion, a commonwealth hath 
simply *, it must of necessity being Chris- 
tian, have the same as touching laws for 
Christian religion ἢ. 
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“ first to establish or settle those things which be- 
“long to the gods, and divine powers, and to our 
“parents, and universally those things which be 
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“ those things that be convenient and profitable : 
“ for it is fit that matters of the less weight should 
“ come after the greater 1. [Ap. Stob. Floril. 11. 
169. ed. Gaisford.] 
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[7.] It will be therefore perhaps alleged, 
that a part of the verity of Christian reli- 


gion is to hold the power of making eccle- 


siastical laws a thing appropriated unto 
the clergy in their synods; and that * what- 


_soever is by their only voices agreed upon, 


it needeth no further approbation to give 
unto it the strength of a law: as may 
plainly appear by the canons of that first 
most venerable assembly *4, where those 
things which ἃ the Apostles and James had 
concluded, were afterward® published and 
imposed upon the churches of the Gentiles 
abroad as laws, the records thereof remains 
ing still in the book of God for a testimo- 
ny, that the power of making ecclesiastical 
laws belongeth to the successors of the 
Apostles *5, the bishops and prelates‘! of 
the Church of God. 

To this we answer, that the council of 
Jerusalem is no argument for the power of 
the clergy alone ¢ to make laws. For first, 
there hath» not been sithence i any coun- 
cil of like authority to that in Jerusalem: 
secondly, the cause why that was of such 
authority came by ἃ special accident: 
thirdly, the reason why other councils being 
not like unto that in nature, the clergy in 
them should have no power to make laws 
by themselves alone, is in truth so forcible, 
that except some commandment of God to 
the contrary can be shewed, it ought not- 
withstanding the aforesaid example to pre- 
vail. 

The decrees of the council of Jerusalem 
were not as the canons of other ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies, human, but very divine or- 
dinances: for which cause the churches 
were far and wide commanded 36. every 
where to see them kept, no otherwise than 
if Christ himself had personally on earth 
been the author of them. 

The cause why that council was of so 
great authority and credit above all others 
which have been sithence *, is expressed in 
those words of principal observation 57, 
“Unto the Holy Ghost and to us it hath 
“seemed good:” which form of speech, 
though other councils have likewise used, 
yet neither could they themselves mean, 
nor may we so understand them, as if both 
were in equal sort assisted with the power 
of the Holy Ghost; but the latter had the 
favour of that general assistance and pres- 
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ence which Christ doth promise 55. unto all |such human ordinance as passeth without 


his, according to the quaiity of their several | his own approbation. 


In this case there- 


estates and callings; the former, that! |fore especially that vulgar axiom is of 


grace of specia!, miraculous, rare, and ex- 
traordinary illumination, in relation where- 
unto the Apostle, comparing the Old Tes- 
tament and the New together, termeth 39 
the one a Testament of the letter, for that 
Ged delivered it written in stone, the other 
a Testament of the Spirit, because God im- 
printed it in the hearts and declared it by 
the tongues of his chosen Apostles through 
the power of the Holy Ghost, framing both 
their conceits and speeches in most ἢ divine 
and incomprehensible manner. Wherefore 
inasmuch as the council of Jerusalem did 
chance to consist of men so enlightened, it 
had authority greater than were meet for 
any other council besides to challenge, 
wherein no" such kind of persons are. 

[8.] As now® the state of the Church 
doth stand, kings being not then that which 
now they are, and the clergy not now that 
which then they were: till it be proved 
that some special law of Christ hath for 
ever annexed unto the clergy alone the 
power to make ecclesiastical laws, we are 
to hold it a thing most consonant with 
equity and reason, that no ecclesiastical 
lawP be made in a Christian common- 
wealth, without consent as well of the laity 
as of the clergy, but least of all without 
consent of the highest power. 

For of this thing no man doubteth, 
namely, that in all societies, companies, 
and corporations, what severally each shall 
be bound unto, it must be with all their as- 
sents 1° ratified. Against all equity it were 
that a man should suffer detriment at the 
hands of men, for not observing that which 
he never did either by himself or by others, 
mediately or immediately, agree unto; 
much more that a king should constrain all 
others unto the strict observation of any 
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 tione non aliter meum fiet jus, quam si omnes 
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“ omnes confirmabuntur.”] et § Religiosum. De 
rerum divis. [{nst. II. 1. § 9. “ Religiosum locum 
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“ nem autem locum purum invito socio inferre non 
* licet.)” 

- Vow. II. 17 


i force #4, “Quod omnes tangit ab omnibus 
| tractari et approbari debet.” Whereup- 
jon Pope Nicholas, although otherwise not 
admitting lay-persons, no not emperors 
| themselves to be present at Synods, doth 
inotwithstanding seem to allow of their 
presence when matters of faith are deter- 
mined, whereunte all men must stand 
| bound 42; “ Ubinam legistis imperatores, 
“ antecessores vestros, synodalibus conven- 
‘“tibus interfuisse ; nisi forsitan in quibus 
|“ de fide tractatum est, quie universalis est, 
“que omnibus communis est %, que non 
“ solum ad clericos, verum etiam ad laicos 
‘et omnes pertinet Christianos?” <A law, 
be it civil or ecclesiastical, is as * a public 
obligation, wherein seeing that the whole 
| standeth charged, no reason it should pass 
; without his privity and will, whom princi- 
pally the whole doth depend upon. “ Sicut 
*« laici jurisdictionem clericorum perturbare, 
“ jta clerici jucisdictionem laicorum non de- 
“* bent imminuere 5 ;” saith Innocent 43, “ As 
“the laity should not hinder the clergy’s 
“jurisdiction, so neither is it reason that 
“the laity’s right should be abridged by 
“the clergy.” But were it so that the 


4 que univ...... com- s minucre Εἰ. C. L. 
munis est om. E. t saith Pope Innocent 
rasom. h.Q.C.L. E.Q.C. L. 


1 Gloss. [in verb. Pertinet.] Dist. 96. ο. Ubi- 
nam*, [fol. xcix. Ligd. 1509. Bonifac. vii. De 
Regulis Juris, ad calc. lib. 6ti. Decretal. Lugd. 
1572. Reg. xxix. col. 742.] 

42 (Decr. Gratian. pars 1. d. 96. col. 468, from a 
letter of Nicholas 1. to the Greck emperor Michael 
ILI, reproving him for having been a party to the 
proceedings of the provincial synod which deposed 
Ignatius patriarch of Constantinople without any 
charge of heresy, and substituted Photius in his 
place. A. D. 865. Concil. Hard. ν. 158. C.j 

43 Extrav. de Judic. C. Novit: [This passage 
does not appear in the Extravagantes, Tit. De Ju- 
diciis, ad Cale. vi. Deerctal. ed. 1573. ‘The forty- 
second canon of the fourth Lateran council, which 
was drawn up by Innocent III, A. D. 1215, runs 
thus: ‘ Sicut volumus ut jura clericcrum non 
“ὁ usurpent laici, ita velle debemus, ne clerici jura 
sibi vindicent Jaicorum. Quo circa universis 
clericis interdicimus, ne quis pretextu ecclesi- 
astice libertatis suam de cetero jurisdictionem 
“extendat in prejudicium justitie smcularis.” 
Cone. Hard. vii. 49. In the title De Judiciis, De- 
eretal. Greg. ix. lib. ii. tit. i. cap. 13, (which begins, 
Novit ille qui nihil ignorat) the following passage 
is given of the letter from Innocent to the bishops 
of France ; by which he interfered between king 
John and Philip Augustus, A. D. 1204; “ Non 
* putet aliquis quod jurisdictionem illustris regis: 
«ς Francorum perturbare aut minuere intendamus, 
“cum ipse jurisdictionem nostram nee velit nec 
“ debeat impedire.” col. 489. Lugd. 1572.] 
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clergy alone might give laws unto all the 
rest, forasmuch as every estate doth desire 
to enlarge the bounds of their own liber- 
ties, is it not easy to see how injurious this 
might prove unto men of other condition " ? 
Peace and justice are maintained by pre- 
serving unto every order their rights *, and 
by keeping all estates as it were in an even 
balance. Which thing is no way beiter 
done, than if the king, their common pa- 
rent, whose care is presumed to extend 
most indifferently over all, to bear the chief- 
est sway in the making of laws ¥ which all 
must be ordered by. 

[9.1 Wherefore, of them which in this 
point attribute most to the clergy, I would 
demand what evidence there is, which 
way * it may clearly be shewed, that, in 
ancient kingdoms Christian, any canon de- 
vised by the clergy alone in their synods, 
whether provincial, national, or general, 
hath by mere force of their agreement ta- 
ken place as a law, making all men con- 
strainable to be obedient thereunto, without 
any other approbation from the king be- 
fore or afterwards required in that behalf? 
But what speak we of ancient kingdoms, 
when at this day, even in* the papacy it- 
self, the very Tridentine ἢ council hath not 
every where as yet obtained to have in all 
points the strength of ecclesiastical law °. 
Did not Philip, king of Spain, publishing 
that council in the Low Countries, add 
thereunto ‘4 an express clause of special 
provision, that the same should in no wise 
prejudice, hurt, or diminish any kind of 
privilege which the king or his vassals 
aforetime had enjoyed, either touching ἃ 
possessory judgments of ecclesiastical liv- 
ings, or concerning nominations thereunto, 
or belonging to whatsoever rights* the 
had else in such affairs? If therefore the 
king’s exception taken against’ some 


ἃ conditions E. L. » Tridental E. 


xright Εἰ. C. ¢ laws E. 
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44 Boet. Epo, Heroic. Quest. lib. i. sect. 284. 
[The work quoted here is, “" Ecclesiasticarum sive 
6 Heroicarum Questionum libri sex.” No date, but 
some time before 1588, in which year were pub- 
lished three additional books, “ De Jure Sacro.” 
The author was Boetius Epo, Professor of Canon 
Law at Douay, 1578. ‘The editor has not obtain- 
eda sight of the work here quoted. It appears from 
the continuation of it, that the writer was a stren- 
uous asserter of the pope’s plenary power: and 
from the preface to his “ Antiquitatum Ecclesiast. 
“ Syntagmata,” that he had once been a Protest- 
ant himself.] 

45 {It should seem from Strada’s account, b. iv. 
p. 106, 107, that no formal exception was made, 
but from Fra Paolo, viii. 85, that the publication 
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part of the canons contained in that council, 
were a sufficient bar to make them of none 
effect within his territories; it followeth¢ 
that the like exception against any other 
part had been also of like efficacy, and so 
consequently that no part thereof had ob- 
tained the strength of a law, if he which 
excepted against a part had so done against 
the whole: as, what reason was there but 
that the same authority which limited 
might quite and clean have refused that 
council? Whoso alloweth the said act of 
the catholic king * for good and lawful, 
must grant that the canons even of general 
councils have but the force i of wise men’s 
opinions concerning that whereof they treat, 
till they be publicly assented unto, where 
they are to take place as laws; and that, in 
giving such public assent, as maketh a 
Christian kingdom subject unto those laws, 
the king’s authority is the chiefest. That 
which an university of men, a company or 
corporation * doth without consent of their 
rector, is as nothing. Except therefore we 
make the king’s authority over the clergy 
less in the greatest things, than the power 
of the meanest governor is in all things 
over the college or society which is under 
him ; how should we think it a matter de- 
cent, that the clergy should impose laws, 
the supreme governor’s assent not asked! 2 

{10.] There are which wonder that we 
should count™ any statute a law, which 
the high court of parliament in England 
hath established about the matter of church 
regiment; the prince and court of parlia- 
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i face Εἰ. L. 
k a corporation E. 
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editions since Gauden, 
and all the MSS., insert 
a passage, which will be 
found below, as a note 
by way of Appendix to 
this book. ‘The reasons 


be found elsewhere. The 
Dublin MS. then pro- 
ceeds, asin δ 14. “ And 
concerning,” to “over 
‘the Church.” But as 
that MS. is clearly er- 
roneous and incoherent 
in one part of this ar- 
rangement, the transpo- 
sition has not been 
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took place in the king’s name and not in the 
pope’s: and from Brandt, (Hist. of the Reform. in 
the Low Countries, b. v. Eng. ‘Trans. t.i 153,) that 
the “ temporal magistrates were directed to assist 
“the prelates...... and to be conformable to the 
“canons of the council in every thing, save only 
‘‘ where they might seem to derogate frem his ma- 
κε jesty’s prerogatives or from the rights of any of 
“his vassals.” This statement is confirmed by 
the original documents as they stand in Le Puat, 
Monum. Hist. Concil. Trid. t. vii. especially the 
king’s final letter to the duchess of Parma, p. 91. 
The points specified by Hooker about patronage, 
&c. are specified not in the king’s letter, but in 
various memorials, given by Le Plat, from the 
councils of Namur, Brabant, &c. (p. 71, 83,) and 
forwarded by the duchess to Philip: which memy- 
rials occasioned the letter.] ‘ 


Ch. vi. 11.] 


ment having, as they suppose, no more law- 
ful means to give order to the Church and 
clergy in these" things, than they have to 
make laws for the hierarchies of angels in 
heaven 46: that the parliament being a 
mere temporal court, can neither by the 
law of nature, nor of God, have competent 
power to define of such matters #7; that su- 
“toad of power ° in this kind cannot be- 
ong unto kings, as kings, because pagan 
emperors, whose princely power was not- 
withstanding F true sovereignty, never chal- 
lenged thus’ much over the 48 Church: 
that power, in this kind, cannot be the right 
of any earthly crown, prince, or state, in 
that they be Christian, forasmuch as if they 
be Christians, they all owe subjection unto 
the pastors of their souls 4°: that the prince 
therefore not having it himself cannot com- 
municate it unto the parliament, and con- 
sequently cannot make laws, hear *, or de- 
termine of the Church’s regiment by him- 
self, parliament, or any other court in such 
sort " subjected unto him 59, 


τ laws here E. C. 1. 
Q. and D. read as in 


those E. C. L. 
° of power om. Εἰ. 


P notwithstanding om. the text. 
BiG... sin such sort om. E. 
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46 [ Allen, Apol. 1583, c. iv. p. 69. “ Veritas est, 
* nec regem nec, parlamentum habere potestatem 
“legitimam prescribendi ordinem ecclesie vel 
* clero in hac parte, magis quam hierarchiis ange- 
“Jorum in celo commorantium.’ The points 
which he had just been mentioning were the royal 
supremacy and the validity of the protestant epis- 
copal orders. | 

47 [Ibid. p. 64. “ Parlamentum autem est con- 
“ yentus plane civilis, in quo nec episcopi aliter 
* quam ut regni barones jus suffragandi obtinent, 
“ὁ nec ut barones ullam habent tractandi aut defi- 
* niendi negotia, aliam quam que ad civilem sta- 
“tus gubernationem spectant, potestatem: cum 
« omnis potestas, quam vel episcopi vel alii in illo 
“loco exercent, sit a Principe et Rep. civili 
“ derivata; ad quos nce lege divina nec naturali 
«ς hujusmodi rerum definitio spectat.”] 

43 [Ibid. 65. “ Non ad paganos imperatores hoc 
“ spectabat, (quamvis non minus olim imperiales et 
“yegales quam nunc temporis extiterint) nee ab 
“illis expetebatur; nam sub Nerone, precipui 
* Apostoli ecclesiam Romanam gubernabant.”} 

49 (Ibid. 67. “ Hoc itaque regimen non est jus 
“regi terreno, principi, aut statui, ulli debituin : 
“ hi enim omnes (si Christiani sunt) tenentur su- 
“ besse pastoribus animarum suarum et ecclesia 
« Christi.” 

50 (Ibid. ““ Nec eam ecclesia concessit, nec un- 
« quam concedere potest, cum nec a natura illis, 
“ ut patet in ethnicis, competat, nec jure Christian- 
“ itatis, cujus virtute omnes quotquot in universo 
* orbe vivunt, ecclesiw Christi obedire tenentur,non 
‘* eidem imperare ; nec ulla civilis resp. eam prin- 
** cipi suo auctoritatem largiri potest quam nulla vi 
“ nature possidet: unde princeps cum hanc po- 
“testatem nec a populo nec a majoribus per 
“ naturalem propagationem aut alia ratione ac- 
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[11.] The parliament of England togeth- 
er with the convocation annexed thereunto, 
is that whereupon the very essence of all 
government within this kingdom doth de- 
pend; it is even the body of the whole 
realm ; it consisteth of the king, and of all 
that within the land are subject unto him: 
for they all are there present, either in per- 
son or by such as they voluntarily have de- 
rived their very personal right unto t. The 
parliament is a court not so merely tempo- 
ral as if it might meddle with nothing but 
only leather and wool®!. Those days of 
Queen Mary are not yet forgotten, where- 
in the realm did submit itself unto the legate 
of Pope Julius": at which time had the 
been persuaded as this man seemet 
now to be, had they thought that there 
is no more force in laws made by _par- 
liament concerning the * Church affairs, 
than if men should take upon them to make 
orders for the hierarchies of angels in heav- 
en, they might have taken all former stat- 
utes in ¥ that kind as cancelled, and by rea- 
son of nullity abrogated in themselves 5, 
What need was there that they should bar- 
gain with the cardinal, and purchase their 
pardon by promise made beforehand, that 
what laws they had made, assented unto, 
or executed against the bishop of Rome’s 
supremacy, the same they would in that 
present parliament effectually abrogate and 
repeal? Had they power to repeal laws 
made, and none to make laws concerning 
the regiment of the Church 7 

Again, when they had by suit obtained 
his confirmation for such foundations* of 
bishoprics, cathedral churches, hospitals, 
colleges, and schools; for such marriages 
before made, for such institutions unto > 


t forthey......untoom. | *in themselves om. 
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| « ceptam consecutus sit, eam parlamento haud 


“ communicare potest, et consequentur nullas 
“ ferre leges, nec audire nec dceterminare, per se 
“ vel per parlamentum aut aliud quodcunque tribu- 
“ nal modo jam dicto sibi subjectum, quidquam de 
“ ecclesi gubernatione potest.” } 

51 [Saravia. de Honore Presulibus et Presbyteris 
debito, c. 25. “ Coriarii, tinctores, textores, coc- 
“ tores cervisie, fabri, fullones, mercatores, comi- 
“ tia celebrant, de Republ. sententiam dicunt (quod 
‘ equidem in fibero populo non improbo :) sed pas- 
“tores ecclesiarum excludi, contra equabile jus 
“ civium est, qui sub iisdem legibus et magistratu 
“ vivunt, et communia ferunt cum ceteris civibus 
“ onera: de quorum vita et fortunis, de iisque om- 
“ nibus a quibus tum ipsorum privata salus, tum 
“ecclesiarum publica pendet, non minus delibera- 
“ tur, quam de pannis, de lana, de pisvibus, de 
“ coriis ceterisque mercibus importandis aut ex- 
“ portandis. Num minor pastoribus ecclesiarum 
“ cura Reip. esse debet, quam Burgimagistris Ὁ] 
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livings ecclesiastical, and for all such judi- 
cial processes, as having been ordered ac- 
cording to laws© before in force, but contra- 
ry to the canons and orders of the church 
of Rome, were in that respect thought de- 
fective ; although the cardinal in his letters 
of dispensation did give validity unto those 
acts, even apostolic firmitatis robur, “ the 
“very strength of apostolical solidity ;” what 
had all this been without those grave ¢ au- 
thentical words 52, “ Be it enacted by the au- 
“thority of this present parliament, that all 
“ and singular articles and clauses contained 
“ in the said dispensation, shall remain and 
“ be reputed and taken to all intents and 
“ constructions in the laws of this realm, 
“ lawful, good and effectual to be alleged 
“and pleaded in all courts ecclesiastical 
“ and temporal, for good and sufficient mat- 
“ter either for the plaintiff or defendant, 
“ without any allegation or objection to be 
“ made against the validity of them by pre- 
“ tence of any general council, canon, or 
decree to the contrary.” Somewhat be- 
like they thought there* was in this mere 
temporal court, without which the pope’s 
own mere ecclesiastical legate’s dispensa- 
tion had taken small effect in the Church of 
England ; neither did they or the cardinal 
himself, as then, imagine ' any thing com- 
mitted against the law of nature or of God, 
because they took order for the Church’s 
affairs, and that even in the court of par- 
liament. 

The most natural and religious course in 
making of laws § is, that the matter of them 
be taken from the judgment of the wisest in 
those things which they are to concern. In 
matters of God, to set down a form of pub- 
lic » prayer, a solemn confession of the ar- 
ticles of Christian i faith, rites i and cere- 
monies meet for the exercise of religion ; it 
were unnatural not to think the pastors and 
bishops of our souls a great deal more fit, 
than men of secular trades and callings: 
howbeit, when all which the wisdom of all 
sorts can do is done for devising Κ of laws 
in the Church, it is the general consent of 
all that giveth them the form and vigour of 
laws, without which they could be no more 
unto us than the counsels of physicians to 
the sick: well might they seem as whole- 
some admonitions and instructions, but laws 
could they never be without consent of the 
whole Church, which is the only thing that 
bindeth each member of the Church }, to be 
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guided by them. Whereunto both naiure 
and the practice of the Church of God 56: 
down in Scripture, is found every way so 
fully consonant, that God himself would not 
impose, no not his own laws upon his peo- 
ple by the hand of Moses, without their free 
and openconsent. Wherefore to define and 
determine even of the church’s affairs by 
way of assent and approbation, as laws are 
defined of in that right of power, which doth 
give them the force of laws; thus to define 
of our own church’s regiment, the parlia- 
ment of England hath competent authority. 

Touching the 1 supremacy of power 
which our kings have in this case of making 
laws, it resteth principally in the strength 
of a negative voice ; which not to give them, 
were to deny them that without which they 
were but kings ™ by mere title, and not in 
exercise of dominion. Be it in states οἵ" 
regiment popular, aristoeratical, or regal, 
principality resteth in that person, or those 
persons, unto whom is given the ° right of 
excluding any kind of law whatsoever it be 
before establishment. This doth belong 
unto kings, as kings; pagan emperors even 
Nero himself had not » less, but much more 
than this in the laws of his own empire. 
That he challenged not any interest in? 
giving voice in the laws of the church, I hope 
no man will so construe, as if the cause were 
conscience and fear to encroach upon the 
Apostles’ right. 

If then it be demanded by what right 
from Constantine downward, the Christian 
emperors did so far intermeddle with the 
church’s affairs, either we must herein con- 
demn them utterly", as being over pre- 
sumptuoustly bold, or else judge that by a 
law which is termed Regia, that is to say 
royal *, the people having derived intot 
the * emperor * their whole power for mak- 
ing of laws, and by that mean his edicts be- 
ing made laws 5°, what matter soever they 
aid concern, as imperial dignity endowed 
them with competent authority and power 
to make laws for religion, so they were 
taught ¥ by Christianity to use their pow- 
er, being Christians, unto the benefit of the 
Church of Christ. Was there any Chris- 
tian bishop in the world which did then 
judge this repugnant unto the dutiful sub- 
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58 ἐς Quod principi placuit, legis habet vigorem : 
* eum lege Regia, que de ejus imperio lata est, 
“ populus ei et in eum omne imperium suum et 
“ἐ potestatem concedat *.” Inst. ΠΡ, 1. t. 2.] de J. 
N. 6. et C. [§ 6.] 
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jection which Christians do owe to the pas- | “ That thereof God himself was inventor, dis- 
tors of their souls ? to whom, in respect of | “ ceptator, lator, the deviser, the discusser, 
their sacred order, it is not by us, neither | “ the δ deliverer®S:” wherein he plainly allud- 
may be denied, that kings and princes are | ethunto the chiefest parts: which then did ap- 
as much as the very meanest that liveth | pertain to this Καὶ public action. For when 
under them, bound in conscience to shew | laws were made, the first thing was to have 
themselves gladly and willingly obedient, | them devised; the second, to sift them 
receiving the seals of salvation, the blessed | with as much exactness of judgment as 
sacraments, at their hands, as at the hands | any way might be used; the next, by sol- 
“οἵ our Lord Jesus Christ, with allreverence, |emn voice of sovereign authority to pass 
not disdaining to be taught and admonish- | them, and give them the force of laws. It 
ed by them, not * withholding from them as | cannot in any reason seem otherwise than 
much as the least part of their due and de- | most fit, that unto ecclesiastical persons the 
cent honour. All which, for any thing that | care of devising ecclesiastical laws be com- 
hath been alleged, may stand very well | mitted, even as the care of civil unto them 
without resignation of supremacy of power} which are in those affairs most skilful. 
in making laws, even laws concerning the | This taketh not away from ecclesiastical 
most spiritual affairs of the Church. persons all right of giving voice with oth- 
Which laws being made amongst us, are | ers, when civil laws are proposed for regi- 
not by any of us so taken or interpreted, as |ment of that! commonwealth, whereof 
if they did receive their force from power | themselves, (howsoever ™ now the world 
which the prince doth communicate unto | would have them annihilated, ) are notwith- 
the parliament, or to any other court under | standing as yet a part: much less doth it 
him, but from power which the whole body | cut off that part of the power of princes, 
of this* realm being naturally possessed | whereby, as they claim, so we know no rea- 
with, hath by free and deliberate assent de- | sonable cause wherefore we may not grant 
rived unto him that ruleth over them, so far | them, without offence to Almighty God, so 
forth as hath been declared. So that our | much authority in making of" all manner of 
laws made concerning religion, do take | laws within their own dominions, that nei- 
originally their essence from the power of | ther civil nor ecclesiastical do pass without 
the whole realm and church of England, | their royal assent. In devising and discuss- 
than which nothing can be more consonant | ing of laws, wisdom is specially ° required : 
unto the law of nature and the will of our | but that which establisheth P and maketh 
Lord Jesus Christ. them, is power, even power of dominion ; 
[12.1 To let these go, and to” return to | the chiefty whereof, amongst us, resteth in 
our own men; “ Ecclesiastical governors,” | the person of the king. Is there any law 
they say δ᾽, “may not meddle with the *| of Christ’s which forbiddeth kings and ru- 
“ making of civil laws, and of laws for the | iers of the earth to have such sovereign 
“ commonwealth ; nor the civil magistrate, | and supreme power in the making of laws, 
“ high or low, with making of orders for the | either civil or ecclesiastical? If there be, 
“ Church.” Itseemeth unto me very strange, | our controversy hath an end. 
that those ‘men which are in no cause more | [13.] Christ in his Church hath not ap- 
vehement and fierce, than where they plead | pointed any such law concerning temporal 
that eeclesiastical persons may not κυριεύειν, 26) power, as Ged did of old deliver 4 unto the 
lords *, should hold that the power of making { commonwealth of Israel; but leaving that 
ecclesiastical laws,which thing isofallother © | to be at the world’s free choice, his chiefest 
most proper unto dominion, belongeth to | care was* thatt the spiritual law of the 
none but persons ecclesiastical § only. | Gospel might be published far and wide. 
Their oversight groweth herein for want of | They that received the law of Christ, 
exact observation, what it is to make a law. | were for a long time people scattered in 
Tully, speaking of the law of nature, saith, | sandry kingdoms, Christianity not exempt- 
ing them from the laws which they had 
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«“ unto the ministers of the Church and to the ec- m though E. however t that om. D. 


« elesiastical governors ; and as they meddle not ἃ did forbid E. 
« with the making of civil Jaws for the common- 
« wealth, so the civil magistrate hath not to ordain 


“« ceremonies pertaining to the Church.” ] 


n of om. Ο L. 


Q 


53 [De Rep. iii. ap. Lactant. vi. 8.] 


262 Case in which Puritans 
their manifold persecutions throughout all 
places where they lived: as oft as it thus 
came to pass there was no possibility that 


the emperors and kings under whom they | 


lived, should meddle any whit at all with 
making laws for the Church. From Christ 
therefore having received power, who doubt- 
eth, but as they did, so they might bind 
themselves * to such orders as seemed fit- 
test for the maintenance of their religion, 
without the leave of high or low in the 
commonwealth ; forasmuch as in religion it 
was divided utterly from them, and they 
from it ? 

But when the mightiest began to Jike of 
the Christian faith; by their means whole 
free states and kingdoms became obedient 
unto Christ. Now the question is, whether 
kings by embracing Christianity do there- 
in¥ receive any such law, as taketh from 
them the weightiest part of that sovereign- 
ty which they had even when they were 
heathens: whether being infidels they might 
do more in causes of religion, than now 
they can by the law? of God, being true 
believers. For whereas in regal states, the 
king or supreme head o the commonwealth, 
had before Christianity a supreme stroke in 
the* making of laws for religion; he must 
by embracing Christian religion utterly 
thereof deprive himself”, and in such cau- 
ses become a° subject to his own “ subjects, 
having even within his own dominions them 
whose commandment he must obey ; unless 
this * power be placed in the hand of some 
foreign spiritual potentate: so that either a 
foreign or domestical commander upon ἢ 
earth, he must needs ¢ admit more now than 
before he had, and that in the chiefest 
things whereupon commonwealths do stand. 
But apparent it is unto all men which are 
not strangers in* the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, that no state ini the world receiving 
Christianity is by any law therein contained 
bound to resign the power which they law- 
fully held before: but over what persons 
and in what causes soever the same hath 
been in force, it may so remain and contin- 
ue still. That which as kings they might 
do in matter Καὶ of religion, and did in matter 
of false religion, being idolaters} or™ su- 
perstitious kings, the same they are now 
even in every respect as" fully authorized 
to do in all affairs pertinent unto the state 
of true Christian ° religion. 


xthem E. = needs om. E. ᾧ. C. 
Υ thereby E. Q. L. 
z laws E. C. h unto E. Q. 
a the om. E. Q. Ὁ. L. iof E. 
b deprive _ himself k matters E. C. L. 
thereof E. lidolatrous E. Q. C. 
ὁ ἃ οἵη. bh. Q.C.L. 1. 
ἃ own om. E. Q. C. L. m and E. C. 
‘his E. [Fulm. this] =» as om. E. 
L °true and Christian 
fon D. Ὁ. 


permit Lay Interference. 


[14.] » And concerning their® supreme 
power of" making laws for all persons in 
all causes to be guided by, it is not to be 
let pass, that the head enemies of this head- 
ship are constrained to acknowledge 56 the 
king endowed * even with this very power, 
so that he may and eught to exercise the 
same, taking order for the Church and her 
affairs of what nature or kind soever, in 
case of necessity: as when there is no law- 
ful ministry, which they interpret then to 
be (and this surely is a point very marka- 
ble 1), whensoever " the ministry is wicked. 
A wicked ministry no* lawful ministry ? 5 
and in such sort no lawful ministry, that 
what doth belong to them as ministers b 
right of their callimg, the same to be anni- 
hilated in respect of their bad qualities >; 
| their wickedness in itself a deprivation of 
right to deal in the affairs of the Church, 
and a warrant for others to deal in them 
which are held to be of a clean other soci- 
ety, the members whereof have been be- 
fore so peremptorily for ever excluded from 
power of dealing with the affairs* of the 
Church. 

They which have once thoroughly learn- 
ed this lesson, will quickly be capable per- 
haps of another equivalent unto it. For if 
the wickedness of the mimistry transfer ἢ 
their right unto the king; in case the king 
be as wicked as they, to whom then shall 
the right descend? There is no remedy, 
all must come by devolution at the * length, 
even as the family of Brown will have it’, 


[Boox ΥἹ11]. 


sendued FE. 

tremarkable Εἰ. C. L. 

u wheresoever Εἰ. Q. 
σο 

xis no E. 

¥ ministry 1 D. 

= quality? Ὁ. 

* dealing for ever with 


P The passage which 
follows, down to “ over 
“the Church,” p. 264, 
is placed by the Dublin 
MS. before “ There are 
ἐς which wonder.” &e. 
c.vi. 9. The margin of 
D. has, “* Power to make 


“ Jaws.” affairs E. 
4 the E. C. L. > transfers E. 
r for D. © the om. E. C. Q. 


56 T. C. lib. ni. Ρ. 169. ['T. C. 2. 193. al. 155. ap. 
Whitg. Def. 701, says, ‘‘ We say, that if there be no 
“ lawful ministry to set good orders (as in ruinous 
‘« decays and overthrows of religion, ) that then the 
‘prince ought to do it; and if (when there is a 
“ Jawful ministry) it shall agree of any unlawful or 
κε unmect order, that the prmce ought to stay that 
“ order, and not to suffer it, but to drive them to 
‘that which is lawful and meet.” And iii. 159; 
(quoting Jewel and Nowell ;) ‘*‘Christian princes 
κε have rather to do with these matters than igno- 
“rant and wicked priests...In case of necessity 
‘« (meaning when the ministry is wicked) the prince 
“ ought to provide for convenient remedy :’ the very 
“ selfsame thing which we maintain, in saying, 
‘when there is no lawful ministry, that then the 
“ prince ought to take order in these things.”} 

57 (See at the end of Greenwovod's “ Answer to 
“ G. Gifford’s pretended Defence of Read Pray- 
* ers,” 1590, a circular letter from the bishop of 
London (Aylmer) to his clergy, with “ A Bnef of 


Ch. vi. 14.] 


unto the godly among the people ; for con- 
fusion unto‘ the wise and {πὸ " great, the 
poor and thesimple ‘, some Knipperdoling®* 
with his retinue, must take the ὁ work of the 
Lord in hand; and the making of church 
laws and orders" must prove to be their 
right in the end. If not for love of the truth, 
yet for very i shame of so* gross absurdi- 
ties, let these contentions! and shifting ™ 
fancies be abandoned. 

The cause which moved them for a time 
to hold a wicked ministry no lawful minis- 
try ; and in this defect of a lawful ministry, 
kings authorized "5 to make laws and orders 
for the affairs of the Church, till the Church 
be well 9 established, is surely this: First, 
they see that whereas the continual dealing 
of the kings of Israel in the affairs of the 
Church doth make now very strongly " 
against them, the burden thereof4@ they shall 
in time well enough shake off, if it may be 
obtained that it is for kings lawful indeed τ 
to follow those * holy examples, howbeit no 
longer than during the foresaidt case of 
necessity, while the wickedness, and in re- 


dato D. 

¢ and to the D. E. 

f the great, by the 
poor and the simple ; 
some Kniperdoling, &c. 
But all the MSS. omit 
by : which seems to in- 
ieate the change of 
punctuation here adopt- 
ed. 

é this E. C. L. 

b and orders om. D. 

i very om. E. 

&k so om. Εἰ. 


ι qu. contentious ἢ 

m stiflng E. (trifling 
Fulm. Q. in marg.| 

πὶ authorized kings Τὰ, 

° till it were well E. 

P strong 1. Q. C. L. 

4 whereof E. hereof 
C. 

rindeed lawful for 
kings E. C. L. 

# these E. C. L. 

t foresaid om. 1ἃ. C. L. 
Q. 


« of the Positions holden by the new sectory of Re- 
“ cusants:” of which the 10th is, “ That if the 
“ prince, of magistrate under her, do refuse, or 
« defer to reform, such faults as are amiss in the 

Church, the people may take the reforming of 
“ them into their own hands, before or without her 
* authority.” And in a subsequent paper, Art. 6. 
“they affirm that the people must reform the 
“ Church and not tarry for the magistrate.’ Their 
own reply is, “ We go not about to reform your Ro- 
κε mish bishopricks, deans, officers, advocates. 
“ courts, canons, neither your popish priests, half 
“ priests, ministers, all which come out of the bot- 
*« tomless pit: but we leave those merchantmen and 
“ their wares with the curse of God upon them until 
* they repent... We are to obey God rather thanman, 
“ and if any man be ignorant let him be ignorant 
« still. We are not to stay from doing the Lord's 
“ commandment upon the pleasure or offence of 
“ any.” 

58 [Bernard Knipperdoling, of Munster, one of 
the leaders of the anabaptists in the tumult of 
1533, and designated by Sleidan, as “ facile pri- 
mus ejus factionis.””’ Commentar. Ὁ. x. f. 106. ed. 
Argentorat. 1559. ““ Vaticinatur Cnipperdolingus, 
“fore ut in summo gradu collocati deturbentur, 
“ alii autem e sordibus et infimis emergant subsel- 
“ 115; deinde jubet omnia templa destrui.” Ibid ] 


Why such Interference was allowed by Cartwright. 


Cae wd “Ὁ -ὶὶ.....ὥ....ὕὄ.Ὠὃὲᾧ. 
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spect thereof the unlawfulness of the min- 
istry doth continue. Secondly, they per- 
ceive right well, that unless they should 
yield authority unto kings in case of such 
supposed necessity, the discipline they urge 
were clean excluded, as long as the clergy 
of England doth thereunto remain opposite. 
To open therefore a door for her entrance, 
there is no remedy ἡ but the tenet must be 
this: that now when the ministry of Eng- 
land is universally wicked, and, in that re- 
spect, hath lost all authority, and is become 
no Jawful ministry, no such ministry as hath 
the right which otherwise should belong un- 
to them, if they were virtuous and godly as 
their adversaries are ; in this necessity the 
king may do somewhat for the Church: 
that which we do imply in the. name of 
headship, he may both have and exercise 
till they be entered which will disburden 
and ease him of it; till they come, the king 
is licensed to hold that power which we call 
headship. But what afterwards? Ina 
church [well?] ordered, that which the su- 
preme magistrate hath’, is “to see that 
“the laws of God touching his worship, 
“and touching all matters and orders of the 
“ Church, he executed and duly observed ; 
“(0 see that every ecclesiastical person do 
“that office whereunto he is appointed; to 
“punish those that fail in their office *.” In 
a word, (that which Allen himself acknow- 
ledgeth **,) unto the earthly power which 
God hath given him it doth belong to de- 
fend the laws of the Church, to cause them 
to be executed, and to punish the transgres- 
sors of the same. 

On all sides therefore it is confessed, that 
to the king belongeth power of maintaining 
laws * made for church * regiment, and of 
causing them to be observed ; but principal- 
ity of power in making them, which is the 
thing that * we attribute unto kings, this both 
the one sort and the other do * withstand ®: 


ἃ reason C. 

xvid.p.17 [marg.D.] L. 

Υ punish rebels and 
transgressors E. Q. C. L. 


zthe laws E. Q. Ὁ. 


® the church D. 
that om. E. Q.C. L. 
a doth ἢ. 


53 'T. C. lib. iL p. 192. [al. 153. ap. Whitg. Def. 
694.] 

59 Apol. fol. 40 *. p.2. [c. iv. p. 67. “ Ad terre- 
“ nam spectat. potestatem, quam Deus illis largi- 
* tus est ecclesie leges defendere, negotiorum sus- 
“ cipere executionem, et punire rebellesatque trans- 
‘“* pressores.”’ | 

60 [Here in E. Q. C. L. ends the treatise on Le- 
gislative Supremacy, and the section “ Touching 
“the king’s supereminent authority,” &c. (c. viii.) 
begins. But in D. the following passage is insert- 
ed: which occuring as it does afterwards, the first 
part of it almost verbatim, was probably put here 
as a note in the copy from which that MS. was 
transcribed, and got by mistake into the text. (It 


* 4D. 
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although δ᾽ not both in such sort but that | 


still it is granted by the one that albeit 
ecclesiastical councils consisting of church 
officers did frame the laws whereby the 
church affairs were ordered in ancient 
times, yet no canon, no not of any council, 
had the force of a law in the Church, un- 
less it were ratified and confirmed by the 
emperor being Christian. Seeing there- 
fore it is acknowledged 52, that it was then 
the manner of the emperor to confirm the 
ordinances which were made by the minis- 
ters, which is as much in effect to say that 
the emperor had in church ordinances a 
voice negative ;—and that without his con- 
firmation they had not the strength of pub- 
lic ordinances ;—why are we condemned as 
giving more unto kings than the Church did 
in those times, we giving them no more but 
that supreme power which the emperor did 
then exercise with much larger scope than 


appears also in Cl. Trab. p. 71.) “ Wherein it is, 
«ς from the purpose altogether, alleged that Con- 
ἐς stantine,’ &c. (as in c. vill. § 8. to “a matter 
‘ of theirs :) all which hereupon may be inferred 
« reacheth no further than only unto the adminis- 
‘ tration of church affairs, or the determination of 
ἐς strifes and controversies * rising about the mat- 
‘ter t of religion: it proveth that in former ages 
* of the world it hath been judged most conveni- 
“ent for church officers to have the hearing of 
“ς causes merely ecclesiastical, and not the empe- 
τὸ ror himself in person to give sentence of them. 
τ No one man can be sufficient for all things. And 
“ therefore public affairs are divided, each kind in 
*¢ all well-ordered states allotted unto such kind of 
*¢ persons as reason presumeth fittest to handle 
“them. Reason cannot presume kings ordinarily 
* so skilful as to be personal judges meet for the 
« common hearing and determining of church con- 
* troversies ; but they which are hereunto appoint- 
‘ed, and have all their proccedings authorized by 
τὸ such power as may cause them to take effect. 
τς The principality of which power in making laws, 
‘¢ whereupon all these things depend, is not by any 
“ of these allegations proved incommunicable unto 
“ kings.” 

61 {In a second instance here the order of the 
Dublin MS. fol. 107; and of Cl. Trab. p. 72, has 
been departed from ; the following passage to the 
end of this section, as they give it, is quite inco- 
herent, following the extract given above, (note 
60. in this way: “ The principality of which power 
ἐς πὶ making laws whereupon all these things de- 
“ pend, is not by any of these allegations proved 
« jncommunicable unto kings, although not both 
“in such sort,” &c. This being clearly wrong, 
and the passage as it stands in the text fitting in 
tolerably well, perhaps the insertion of it on con- 
jecture may not seem too bold.} 

62 TC. lib. i. p. 193. [al. 154. ap. Def. 698. “* By 
“the emperor’s epistle in the first action of the 
* council of Constantinople....it appeareth that it 
“ἐ was the manner of the emperors to confirm the 
“6 ordinances which were made by the ministers, 
* and to see them kept.” ] 


* controversy Cl. Tr. + matters Cl. Tr. 


Course of Election in the ancient Church. 


followed by the passage 


[Book VII. 


at this day any Christian king either doth 
or possibly can use it over the Church » ? 

VII. Touching the advancement of pre- 
lates unto their rooms by the king ; where- 
as it seemeth in the eyes of 
many a thing very strange 
that prelates, the officers of 
God’s own sanctuary, than 
which nothing is more sacred, 
should be made by persons 
secular; there are ® that will not have 
kings be altogether of the laity, but to par- 
ticipate that sanctified power which God 
hath endued his clergy with, and that in 
such respect they are anointed with oil. 
A shift vain and needless. For as mucn 
as, if we speak properly, we cannot say 
kings do make, but that they only do place, 
bishops. For in a bishop there are these 
three things to be considered; the power 
whereby he is distinguished from other 
pastors ; the special portion of the clergy 
and people? over whom he is to exercise 
that bishoply power; and the place of his 
seat or throne, together with the profits, 
preeminences, honours thereunto belong- 
ing. The first every bishop hath by con- 
secration ; the second his®* election invest- 
eth him with; the third he receiveth of the 
king alone. 

[2.7] With consecration the king inter- 
meddleth not further than only by his let- 
ters to present such an elect bishop as shall 
be consecrated. Seeing therefore that none 
but bishops do consecrate, it followeth that 
none but they only‘ do give unto every 
bishop his being. The manner of uniting 
bishops as heads, unto the flock and clergy 
under them, hath often altered. For, if 
some be not deceived, this thing was some- 
time 85 done even without any election at 
all. At the first (saith he to whom the 
name of Ambrose is given 55) the first cre- 


The Prince’s 
power in the 
advancement 
of Bishops un- 
“to the rooms 
of prelacy c. 


b Thesesentencesfrom ‘Touching the ad- 
“although not both,” ‘‘ vancement,” &c. as 
(1. 1.of this page) occur in the text. 


5 This side-note from 
Cl. Trab. as are all the 
various readings in this 
seventh chapter. 

4 the people. 

© the. 

f only om. 

& sometimes. 


only in D. They are 


‘ There are which won- 
“ der,” &c. c. vi. 9. to 
“ Chistian religion,” p. 
262. After which at 
an interval, that MS. 
proceeds with the words 


63 (Vid. Sarav. De Imp. Auct. et Christian. 
Obedient. lib. iii. ο. 37. ‘* Sacerdotii precipua pars 
“ relicta regibus.” In the coronation of the empe- 
rors of Germany at Aix la Chapelle, after their 
anointing, they put on a deacon’s habit : (Goldast. 
Polit. Imp. p. 71, 80, 95.) ‘* quem amictum quon- 
‘‘ dam imperator Carolus Magnus gestaverat.” 
ibid. p. 1441 

65 Pseud. Ambros. in 4 ad Ephes. [ν. 11, 12. 
“ Non per omnia conyeniunt scripta apostoli ordi- 
“ nationi que nunc in ecclesia est: quia hec inter 


Ch. vii. 3.] 


ated in the college of presbyters was still! 
the bishop. He dying, the next senior did | 
succeed him. “Sed quia cceperunt se- 
“quentes presbyteri indigni inveniri ad 
“primatus tenendos immutata est ratio, 
“prospiciente concilio; ut nen ordo sed 
“ meritum crearet episcopum multorum sa- 
“ cerdotum judicio" constitutum, ne indig- 
“nus temere usurparet et esset multis 
“ scandalum.” 

In elections at the beginning the clergy 
and the people both had to do, although 
not both after one sort. The people gave 


their testimony, and shewed their affection, | 
either of desire or dislike, concerning the | 
But the | 
choice was wholly in the sacred college of | 


party which was to be chosen. 


presbyters. Hereunto it is that those usual 
speeches of the ancient do commonly al- 
lude: as when Pontius concerning S. Cy- 
prian’s election saith, he was chosen * judi- 
“cio Dei et populi favore,” “by the judg- 
“ment of God and favouri of the peo- 
“ ple 6°,” the one branch alluding to the 
voices of the ecclesiastical senate which 
with religious sincerity choose * him, the 
other to the people’s affection, who ear- 


Rights of the Clergy and People in chusing Bishops. 


nestly desired to have him chosen their | 
bishop. 

Again, Leo; “ Nulla ratio sinit, ut in- 
“ter episcopos habeantur qui nec a clericis 


τ sunt electi nec a plebibus expetiti.” “No 
‘reason doth grant that they should be 
΄ reckoned amongst bishops, whom neither | 
“clergy hath elected nor laity coveted.” 
In like sort Honorius 55; “ Let him only be 
“established bishop in the see of Rome 


h judicio om. i the favour. k chose. 

‘* ipsa primordia sunt scripta. Nam et Timotheum 
“presbyterum a se creatum episcopum vocat; 
« quia primi presbyteri episcopi appellabantur ; ut 
* recedente eo, sequens ei succederet...Sed quia 
* ceperunt,” &c. t. ii. Ap. 241.] 

66 In Vit. Cypr. [Ὁ 5.] 

87 Nulla ratio. Dist. 63. [it should be 62. § 1. 
Dec. Grat. pars ip. 311. He adds, “ Nec a com- 
* provincialibus episcopis cum metropolitani ju- 
** dicio consecrati.” See his Canonical Epistle to 
Rusticus, archbishop of Narbonne, t. i. 406. ed. 
Quesnel. cire. A. D. 450: and compare the canoni- 


cal letter of Celestine to the bishops of Gaul, A. D. 


428; can. v. “ Nullus invitis detur episcopus: | 


* cleri, plebis, et ordinis consensus et desiderium 
“ requiratur.” Cone. Hard. i. 1260.] 

68. Ep. Honor. Imp. ad Bonif. Concil. tom. i. [col. 
1238. ed. Hard. “ Beatitudine tua predicante, id 
“ad cunctorum clericorum notitiam volumus per- 
 yenire, ut si quid forte religioni tus (quod non op- 
* tamus) humana sorte contigerit, sciant omnes ab 
** ambitionibus esse cessanduin. At si duo contra 
* fas temeritate certantes fuerint ordinati, nullum 
“ ex his futurum penitus sacerdotem, sed illum 
* solum mn sede apostolica permansurum, quem ex 
“ numero clericorum nova ordinatione divinum judi- 
“cium et universitatis consensus elegerit.” Circ. 


A. Ὁ. 419.] 
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“whom Divine judgment and universal 
“ consent hath chosen.” 

3.] That difference, which is between 
the form of electing bishops at this day 
with us, and that which was usual in for- 
mer ages, riseth from the ground of that 
right which the kings of this land do claim 
in furnishing the place! where bishops, 
elected and consecrated, are to reside as 
bishops.. For considering the huge charg- 
es which the ancient famous princes of this 
land have been at, as well in erecting epis- 
copal sees, as also in endowing them with 
ample possessions ; sure of their religious 
magnificence ™ and bounty we cannot think 
but to have been most deservedly honour- 
ed with those royal prerogatives, [of] ta- 
king the benefit which groweth out of them 
in their vacancy, and of advancing alone 
unto such dignities what persons they judge 
most fit for the same. A thing over and 
besides even therefore the more reasona- 
ble; for that, as the king most justly hath 
preeminence to make lords temporal which 
are not such by right of birth, so the like 
preeminence of bestowing where pleaseth 
him the honour of spiritual nobility also, 
cannot seem hard, bishops being peers cf 
the realm, and by law ° itself so reckoned. 

Now, whether we grant so much unto 
kings in this respect, or in the former con- 
sideration whereupon the laws have annex- 
ed it unto the crown ©, it must of necessity 
being granted, both make void whatsoever 
anterest the people aforetime hath had to- 
wards the choice of their own bishop, and 
also restrain the very act of canonical elec- 
tion usually made by the dean and chap- 


n seasonable. 
© the law. 


1 places. 
m munificence. 


69 25 Ed. 3. [c. 6. A Statute of Provisors, reciting 
the Statute of Carlisle, 25 Edw. i. 6. 4. preamble: 
“¢ Whereas the holy Church of England was found- 
“ed in the estate of prelacy within the realm of 
“ England, by king Edward and his progenitors, 
“ and the earls, barons, and other nobles of his said 
‘realm, and their ancestors, to inform them and 
“6 their people of the law of God, and to make hos- 
“ pitalities, alms, and other works of charity, in 
“the places where the churches were founded, for 
“the souls of the founders, their heirs, and all 
“ Christians ; and certain possessions as well in 
“ fees, lands, rents, as in advowsons, which do ex- 
“tend to agreat value, were assigned by the said 
«ς founders to the prelates and other people of the 
“holy Church of the said realm, to sustain the 
“ same charge, and especially of the possessions 
“‘ which were assigned to archbishops, bishops, 
“ abbots, priors, religious and all other people of 
“holy Church, by the kings of the said realm, 
“ earls, barons, and other great men of his realm 3 
“ the same kings, earls, barons and other nobles, 
“as lords and advowees, have had and ought to 
“ have the custody of such voidances, and the pre- 
“sentments and the collations of the benefices 
“ being of such prelacies.” &c. A. Ὁ. 1350.] 
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ter; as with us in such sort it doth, that 
they neither can proceed unto? any elec- 
tion till leave be granted 7°, nor elect any 
person” but that is named unto them. 
they might do the one, it would be in them 


to defeat the king of his profits; if the oth- | 


er, then were the king’s preeminences of 
granting those dignities nothing. 


secration 12, I see no cause but that the 
king’s letters patents alone might suffice 
well enough to% that purpose, as by law 
they do in case those electors should hap- 
pen not to satisfy the king’s pleasure. 
Their election is now but a matter of form: 
it is the king’s mere grant which placeth, 
and the bishop’s consecration which mak- 
eth, bishops. 

[4.] Neither do the kings of this land use 
herein any other than such prerogatives as 
foreign nations have been accustomed unto. 

About the year of our Lord 4257°, pope 


P to. 4 for Cl. Tr. 


70 [bid. [Ὁ iii. “ The election was first granted 
“by the king’s progenitors upon a certain form 
“ὁ and condition, as to demand licence of the king 
“to chuse, and after the election to have his royal 
assent, and not in other manner.” Stat. at 
Large, by Ruffhead and Runnington, t. 1. 260, 62.] 
7125 Hen. VIII. c. 20. [δ iv. “ Be it ordained 
and established by the authority aforesaid, that 
at every avoidance of every archbishoprick or 
bishoprick ... the king ... may grant to the prior 
and convent, or the dean and chapter of the ca- 
thedral churches or monasteries where the see ... 
shall happen to be void, a licence under the great 
seal...to proceed to election...with a letter mis- 
sive, containing the name of the person which 
they shall elect.” § vu. “ If the prior and convent 
of any monastery, or dean and chapter of 
any cathedral church, ... proceed not to election 
and signify the same according to the tenor of 
this act, within the space of twenty days next 
after such licence shall come to their hands: or 
else if any archbishop or bishop,...shall refuse, 
and do not confirm, invest, ana consecrate, with 
all due circumstance...every such person as 
shall be so elected, nominate, or presented 
within twenty days next after the king’s letters 
patents ... shall come to their hands ...then every 
prior and particular person of his convent, and 
every dean and particular person of the chapter, 
and every archbishop and bishop, and all other 
persons so offending shall run in the dan- 
"gers, pains, and penalties of the estatute of Pro- 
« vision and Premunire :” i, e.imprisonment, out- 
lawry and forfeiture of lands and goods.] 

72 C. Nullus, Dist. 63. [Decret. Gratian. pars i. 
dist. 62. ὁ 3. “ Nullus in episcopum nisi canonice 
“ electum consecret. Quod si presumptum fuerit, 
* et consecrans et consecratus absquerecuperationis 
‘ spe deponatur.” This is the tenth Canon of the 
first Lateran council, held under Calixtus II. A. D. 
1123. See Concil. Hard. t. vi. pars ii. p. 1112.) 

73 Tom. i. Concil. [i. 1237. ed. Hard. “ Eccle- 
** sim mew, cul Deus noster meum sacerdotium, 
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And | 
therefore, were it not for certain canons re- | 
quiring canonical election to be before con- | 


English Bishops appointed solely by the Crown. 


[Book VIII. 


Boniface solicited most earnestly the em- 
peror Honorius to take some order that the 
bishops of Rome might be created without 
ambitious seeking of the place. A needless 
petition, if so be the emperor had no right 
at all in the placing of bishops there. But 
from the days of Justinian the emperor, 
about the year 553, Onuphrius7! himself 
doth grant that no man was bishop in the 
see of Rome whom first the emperor by his 
letters patents did not license to be conse- 
crated. Till in Benedict’s 15 time it pleased 
the emperor to forego that right ; which 
afterwards was restored to Charles with 
augmentation 75, and continued in his suc- 


** constringit, ne causis ejus, quamvis adhue cor- 
“ poris incommoditate detinear, propter conventus, 
** qui a sacerdotibus universis et clericis, et Chris- 
“tiane plebis perturbatoribus agitantur, apud 
“ aures Christianissimi principis desim.”] 

74 Onuphr. in Peleg. 11. [in his note on Platina’s 
life of that pope, who was next before S. Gregory 
the Great ; and of whom Platina had remarked, 
that owing to the Lombards who beset the city, 
he was elected without the emperor’s consent ; 
A. D. 577: “ Nil enim tum a clero in eligendo 
“ Pontifice actum erat nisi ejus electionem Impe- 
“yator approbasset.” On which Onuphrius ob- 
serves, “" Gotthis Italia omni per Narsem Patrici- 
um pulsis, eaque cum urbe Roma Orientalis 
“‘jmperi parte facta sub Justiniano Imperatore, 
ex auctoritate Pape Vigilii, novus quidam in 
‘comitiis Pontificiis mos inolevit. Is fuit, ut 
** mortuo Papa, nova quidem electio more majo- 
‘yum statim a clero S. P. Q. R. fieret, verum 
* electus Romanus Pontifex non ante consecrari 
atque ab Episcopis ordinari posset, quam ejus 
“‘electio ab Imperatore Constantinopolitano con- 
“firmata esset, ipseque literis suis patentibus 
“Jicentiam electo Pontifici concederet, ut ordi- 
“nari et consecrari posset.” p. 75. ed. Colon. 
1626.] 

75 (Benedict II. A. D. 684. “ Ad hune Con- 
* stantinus Imperator hominis sanctitate permo- 
“ tus, sanctionem misit, ut deiceps quem clerus, 
** populus, exercitusque Romanus in Pontificem 
« delegisset, eundem statim verum Christi vica- 
ἐς rium esse omnes crederent ; nulla aut Constan- 
“ tinopolitani Principis aut Italia exarchi exspec- 
“tata auctoritate, ut antea fieri consueverat.” 
Ibid. p. 93.] 

76 [Grat. Deer. pars i. dist. 63. 6. Hadrianus. 
(A. D. 774.) Carolus... constitait synodum cum 
** Hadnano papa in patriarchatu Laieranensi, in 
“ecclesia Sancti Salvatoris: que synodus cele- 
κε brata est a cliii episcopis religiosis et abbatibus. 
“ Hadrianus autem papa cum universa synodo 
“tradiderunt Carolo jus et potestatem eligendi 
“‘ pontificem, et ordinandi apostolicam sedem... 
«* Insuper archiepiscopos et episcepos per singulas 
‘¢ provincias ab eo investituram accipere definivit ; 
“ut nisia rege laudetur et investiatur episcopus, 
‘a nemine consecretur : et quicunque contra hoe 
“‘ decretum ageret, anathematis vinculo eum in- 
“ nodavit.” col. 322. Lugd. 1572. This seems to 
have been altogether false. though a story current 
in the time of Gratian, (A. D. 1131.) who took it 
from an interpolated copy of the Chronicle of Si- 
gebert. (A. D. 1101.) Vid. Pagi in Ann. Baron, 
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“ yobis res humanas regentibus, deputavit, cura | ili. 341.] 


Ch. vii. 5.] 


cessors till such time as Hildebrand took it 
from Henry 1V 7, and ever since the cardi- 
nals | ave held it as at this day. 

Had not the right of giving them belonged 
to the emperors of Rome within the com- 
ass of their dominions, what needed * pope 
Leo the fourth to trouble Lotharius and 
Lodowick with those his letters 15, whereby 
having done them to understand that the 
church called Reatina was without a bishop, 
he maketh suit that one Colonus might 
have the room, or, if that were otherwise 
disposed of *, his next request was, “ Tuscu- 
“Janam ecclesiam, que viduata existit, illi 
“vestra serenitas dignetur concedere, ut 
“consecratus a nostro presulata Deo Om- 
“nipotenti vestroque imperio grates pera- 
gere valeat. May it please t your clem- 
encies to grant unto him the church of 
Tusculum now likewise void; that by our 
episcopal authority he being after conse- 
crated may be to Almighty God and your 
“ highness ἃ therefore thankful.” 

[9.1 ‘Touching other bishopricks extant, 
there is a very short but a plain discourse 7°, 
written almost 500 years since, by occasion 
of that miserable contention raised between 
the emperor Henry 1Vth, and pope Hiide- 
brand, named otherwise Gregory the VIIth, 
not as Platina ®® would bear men in hand, 


τ needeth. 
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t please &c. 
u highnesses. 


77 [In council at Rome, A. D. 1080, in which 
Henry IV. was finally deposed, and Rodolph of 
Suabia confirmed emperor in his place. Canon i. 
“ Sequentes statuta sanctorum patrum...... decer- 
“ nimus...ut siquis deinceps episcopatum vel ab- 
“ batiam de manu alicujus laice person susce- 
‘ perit, nullatenus inter episcopos vel abbates ha- 
“ beatur...Insuper etiam ei gratiam S. Petri et in- 
“ troitum ecclesie interdicimus”...1. “ Item, si 
** quis imperatorum, regum, ducum, marchionum, 
* comitum, vel quilibet secularium potestatum ac 
‘* personarum inyestituram episcopatuum vel ali- 
“ὁ cujus ecclesiastice dignitatis dare presumpserit, 
“ὁ ejusdem sententie vinculo se obstrictum esse 
® sciat.” Conc. Hard. t. vi. pars 1. col. 1587.] 

78 C. Reatin. Dist. 63. [Decr. Grat. pars i. d. 
63. δ. 16. “ Reatina ecclesia, que per tot tempo- 
** rum spatia pastoralibus curis destituta consistit, 
* dignum est ut brachio amplitudinis vestre sub- 
“ Jeyetur, ac gubernationis regimine protegatur. 
« Unde salutationis alloquio premisso, vestram 
«ς mansuetudinem deprecamur, quatenus Colono 
« humili diacono eandem ecclesiam ad regendam 
« concedere dignemini: ut vestra licentia accepta, 
«‘ ibidem eum, Deo adjuvante, consecrare, valea- 
* mus episcopum.” circ. A. 1). 847. The Church 
was great!y depressed at that time, the Saracens 
often ravaging Italy to the very gates of Rome.] 

79 Walthramus Naumburgensis, de Investit. 
Episcoporum per Imperator. facienda. [ap Schar- 
dium, “ Sylloge Historico-Politico-Ecclesiastica, 
“de Discrimine Potestatis imperialis et ecclesias- 
“tice.” pp. 72—74, Argentorat. 1618. The 
tract was written, A. D. 1109: by a German 
bishop, a strong partizan of the imperial side.] 

80 | Plat. vit. Greg. VII. p. 165. A. Ὁ. 1073. 
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for that the Bishop of Rome would not brook 
the emperor’s simoniacal dealings *, but 
because the right which Christian kings 
and emperors had to invest bishops, hin- 
dered so much his ambitious designments, 
that nothing could detain him from attempt- 
ing to wrest it violently out of their hands. 

This treatise I mention, for that it shortly 
comprehendeth not only the fore-alleged 
right of the emperor of Rome acknowledged 
by six several popes *!, even with bitter exe- 
cration against whomsoever of their suc- 
cessors that should by word or deed at any 
time go about to infringe the same, but also 
further ¥ these other 5 specialties appertain- 
ing thereunto*: First ®*, that the bishops 
likewise of Spain, England, Scotland, Hun- 
gary, had by ancient institution always been 
invested by their kings, without opposition 
or disturbance. Secondly, that such was 
their > royal interest, partly °° for that they 
were founders of bishopricks, partly because 
they undertook © the defence of them against 
all ravenous oppressions and wrongs, part- 
ly 83. in as much that it was not safe that 
rooms of so great power and consequence 


2 hereunto. 
b the. 
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x dealing. 
Υ further om. 
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“ Adeptus pontificatum Gregorius, statim Henrt- 
“6 cum imperatorem admonet, ne deinceps largi- 
“‘tione corruptus, episcopatus et beneficia alicui 
“ per simoniacam cupiditatem committat, aliter se 
κε vsurum in se et delinquentes censuris ecclesias- 
* ticis.”] 

81 [Viz. Sylvester, Gregory I. Adrian I. Leo 
(111?) Leo (IV?) and Benedict (1JI?) Wal- 
thram, 73. A.] 

82 [Ibid. “ Legitur etiam de episcopis Hispania, 
Scotie, Angle, Ungarre, quomodo ex antiqua 
“ jnstitutione, usque ad modernam novitatem, per 
reges introierint, cum pace temporalium, pure et 
integre.” | 

83 (Ibid. p. 72. “ Qui a primo Constantino gesta 
et decreta revolvit, patenter inveniet, quod per 
reges et imperatores et deyotos laicos Romana 
ecclesia, alieque in orbe terrarum ecelesie, in 
fundis et mobilibus ditate et exaltate sini ; si- 
bique tutelas et defensiones contra tyrannos et 
raptores retinuerint, ut gladius regalis et stola 
Petri sibi invicem subyeniant, quasi duo cheru- 
bin conversis vultibus respicientia in propitiato- 
nium.” 

84 [Ibid. p. 73. “ Episcopatus qui sub Romano 
degunt imperio, majoribus fundis et amplionbus 
vigent justitiis : et ideo propter majus seandalum 
a stola Petri disertius tractandi sunt: quia non 
omnes sunt Petrus, qui tenent sedem Petri.”... 
Postquam a Sylvestro per Christianos reges et 
imperatores dotate, ditate, et exaltate sunt ec- 
clesia in fundis et aliis mobilibus, et jura ciyi- 
tatum in teloneis, monetis, villicis, &c...... per 
reges delegata sunt episcopis ; congruum fuit et 
consequens ut rex qui unus est in populo, et ca- 
put populi, investiat et inthronizet episcopum : 
et contra irruptionem hostium sciat cui civitatem 
suam credat, cum jus suum in domum illorum 
“ transtulerit.’”’] i 
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in their estate should without their ap- ; 
pointment be held by any under them. 
And therefore ® that bishops even then did 
homage and took their oaths of fealty unto 
the kings which invested them. Thirdly ®, 
that what solemnity or ceremony kings do 
use in this action it skilleth not, as namely 
whether they do it by word, or by precept 
set down in writing, or by delivery of a staff 


Inconvenience of ancient popular Elections. 


and a ring, or by any other means whatso- 
ever, only that use and custom would, to 
avoid all offence, be kept. Some base can- 
enists there are, which contend that neither 
kings nor emperors had ever any right 
hereunto, saving ¢ only by the pope’s either 


grant or toleration. Whereupon not to 
spend any further labour, we leave their fol- 
ly to be controlled by men of more inge- 
nuity and judgment even among themselves, 
Duarenus 52, Papon °°, Choppinus 83, ΖΕ gid- 
ius ®, Magister 51, Arnulphus Ruseus 933, 
Costlius 33, Philippus Probus °%4, and the 
rest, by whom the right of Christian kings 
and princes herein is maintained to be such 
as the bishop of Rome cannot lawfully 
either withdraw, or abridge, or hinder. 


d save. 


85 {Ibid. “* Longe ante decretum Adriani pape, 
« ejusque successorum, reges, qui erant uncti, et 
“ majores domus, investituras episcoporum fece- 
runt.” 

86 (Ibid. “ Nihil refert, sive verbo, sive preecep- 
to, sive baculo, sive alia re quam in manu te- 
nuerit, investiat aut inthronizet rex et imperator 
episcopum, quo die consecrationis veniens, an- 
nulum et baculum ponit super altare, et in cu- 
ram pastoralem singula accipit a stola et author- 
itate S. Petri. Sed congruum magis est per ba- 
culum, qui est duplex, i.e. temporalis et spirit- 
“ ualis.”] 

δῦ {Francisci Duareni, Biturig. “ De Beneficiis 
et ad ea pertinentibus, libri vill.” ap. Tract. II- 
lustr. Jurisc, Ven. 1584. t. xv. pars ii. The au- 
thor was accounted by Thuanus one of the most 
distinguished of the French jurists of the six- 
teenth century.] 

85 [Jean Papon, a lawyer in the service of Cath- 
arine d’ Medici, and author of a work called No- 
taire, or Secrets de Notaire, in three parts, in the 
third of which, b. iti. p. 155, &c. is a statement 
and vindication of the rights of the Crown of 
France in the matter of presentation to bene- 
fices.} 

89 [« De Sacra Politia forensi,” 1589. Vid. supr. 
ce. il. ὁ 14. note 43.] 

90 { gidius de Columna, archbishop of Bour- 
ges, contemporary with Boniface VIII, and tutor 
to Philip the Fair: in his “ Questio de Utraque 
‘“« Potestate,” inserted by Goldastus in Monarch. 
S. Rom. Imp. t. iii. 95, &c.] 

st [ AZgidius Magister, “ De Regaliis,” in Tract. 
Illustr. Jurisc. t. xiii. pars ii. p. 437, &c.] 

92fAmulphus Ruzeus, “ De Jure Regalie.” 
Ibid. t. xii. 357, &c.] 

93 [Petrus Costalius, “ Adversaria ex Pandect. 
“ Justin.” lib. i. p. 49. Colon. 1560.] 

9 [Philippus Probus, Bituricus, De Jure Re- 
“ galie,” in Tract. Illustr. Jurisc. t. xii. 389, &c.] 
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But of this thing there is with us no ques- 
tion, although with them there be. The 
laws and customs of the realm approving 
such regalities, in case no reason thereof 
did appear, yet are they hereby abundantly 
warranted unto us, except some law of God 
or nature to the contrary could be shewed. 
How much more, when they have been 
every where thought so reasonable that 
Christian kings throughout the world use 
and exercise, if not altogether, yet surely 
with very little odds the same. So far that 
Gregory the tenth 35 forbidding such regal- 
ities to be newly begun where they were 
not in former times, if any do claim those 
rights from the first foundation of churches, 
or by ancient custom, of them he only re- 
quireth that neither they nor their agents 
damnify the Church of God by using the 
said prerogatives *. 

[6.] Now as there is no doubt but the 
church of England by this means is much 
eased of some inconveniences, so likewise 
a special care there is requisite to be had, 
that other evils no less dangerous may not 
grow. By the history of former times it 
doth appear, that when the freedom of elec- 
tions was most large, men’s dealings and 
proceedings therein were not the° least 
faulty. 

Of the people S. Jerome complaineth 96 
that their judgments many times went much 
awry, and that in allowing of their bishops 
every man favored his own quality ; every 
one’s desire was, not so much to be under 
the regiment of good and virtuous men, as 
of them which were like himself. What 
man is there whom it doth not exceedingly 
grieve to read the tumults, tragedies, and 
schisms, which were raised by occasion of 


n prerogative. © the om. 


95 Cap. general. de Elect. i. 6. [In 2 Cone. Lugd. 

A. Ὁ. 1274, can. 12. ‘* Generali constitutione 
“Ὁ sancimus, universos et singulos. qui regalia, cus- 
todiam, sive guardiam advocationis, vel defen- 
sionis titulum, in ecclesiis, monasteriis, sive qui- 
buslibet aliis piis locis, de noyo usurpare conan- 
tes, bona ecclesiarum, monasteriorum, aut lo- 
corum ipsorum vacantium occupare presumunt, 
quantecunque dignitatis honore prefulgeant,... 
eo ipso excommunicationis sententie subjacere... 
Qui autem ab ipsarum ecclesiarum ca#terorum- 
que locorum fundatione, vel ex antiqua consue- 
tudine, jura sibi hujusmodi yindicant, ab illorum 
abusu sic prudenter abstineant, et suos minis- 
tros in eis solicite faciant abstinere, quod ea 
qu non pertinent ad fructus sive reditus prove- 
nientes yacationis tempore non usurpent ; nes 
bona cetera, quorum se asserunt habere custo- 
‘diam, dilabi permiitant, sed in bono statu con. 
servent.” Cone. Hard. vii. 711.) 
96 Hieron. adv. Jovin. i. [19. “ Nonnunquam 
errat plebis vulgique judicium, et in sacerdoti- 
“bus comprobandis unusquisque suis moribus 
“favet, ut non tam bonum quain sui similens 
“ queerat preepositum.”’] 


‘ 


Ch. vii. 7.] 


the clergy at such time as, diverse of them 
standing for some one place, there was not 
any kind of practice, though never so un- 
honest P or vile, left unassayed whereby 
men might supplant their competitors and 
the one side foil the other. Sidonius, speak- 
ing of a bishoprick void in his time 31, “The 
“ decease of the former bishop,” saith he, 
“ was an alarum to such as would labor for 
“the room: whereupon the people, forth- 
* with betaking themselves unto parts, storm 
“on each side: few there are that make 
“suit for the advancement of any other 
“man; many who not only offer, but en- 
“force themselves. All things light, varia- 
“ ble, counterfeit: what should I say? I 
“ see not any thing plain and open but 1m- 
“ pudence only.” 

In the church of Constantinople about the 
election of S. Chrysostom 8, by reason that 
some strove mightily for him and some for 
Nectarius, the troubles growing had not 
been small, but that Arcadius the emperor 
interposed himself: even as at Rome the 
emperor Valentinian, whose forces were 
hardly 59 able to establish Damasus bishop, 
and to compose the strife between him and 
his competitor Ursicinus, about whose elec- 
tion the blood of a hundred and thirty-seven 
was already shed. Where things did not 
break out into so manifest and open flames, 
yet between them which obtained the place 
and such as before withstood their promo- 
tion, that secret heart-burning often grew’, 


P dishonest. 


97 L. 7. Ep. 5. [* Ecclesia” (Bituricarum, 1. 6. 
Bourges,) “ nuper summo viduata pontifice, utri- 
““usque professionis ordinibus ambiendi sacerdotii 
«ὁ quodammodo classicum cecinit. Fremit popu- 
“lus per studia divisus: pauci alteros, multi sese 
‘non offerunt solum, sed inferunt. Si aliquid pro 
 yirili portione secundum Deum consules, veri- 
“ tatemque, omnia occurrunt levia, varia, fucata : 
“et quid dicam? sola est 1310 simplex impuden- 
“tia.” In Bibl. Patr. Colon. t. v. pars i. p. 
1022.] 

98 'Theod. 1. y. ο. 27. Sozom. I. viii. ο. 2.[ Vngica- 
μένων δὲ τοῦτο τοῦ λαοῦ καὶ τοῦ κλήρου, καὶ ὁ θασι- 
λεὺς συνηνει. Nectarius was his predecessor, not his 
competitor.] 

99{Amm.] Marcell. 1. xv. [p. 24. «3. © Nec 
“ corrigere sufficiens nec mollire, coactus magna 
yj secessit in suburbanum.] Soer. lib. ii. c. 27. et 
iv. c. 29. [(after the election,) συμπληγάδες τῶν 
ὀχλῶν ἐγίνοντο" ὥστε καὶ ἐκ τῆς παρατριβὴς πολλοὺς 
ἀποθανεῖν, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο πολλοὺς λαικοῦς τε καὶ κληρι- 
κοὺς ὑπὸ τοῦ τότε ἐπάρχου Νίαξιμίνου τιμωρηθῆναι. 
A. Ὁ. 366.] Sozom. lib. vi. ο. 23. 

1 Soer. 11. 27. [Maxedovios τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν ἐγκρατὴς 
«+ KPloTLayiK oy ἐκίνησε πόλεμον, οὐκ ἥττονα ἢ ὑπὸ 
τὸν αὐτὸν χρόνον ἐποίουν οἱ τυράννοι. A. D. 356.] 
Soz. iv. 11. [ὡς εἰσήλαυνεν εἰς Ῥώμην ὃ Bacideds,... 
πολὺς ἦν ὃ ἐνθάδε δῆμος περὶ Διβερίου ἐκβοῶν, καὶ 
δεόμενος αὐτὸν ἀπολαβεῖν.] Theodor. ii. 15, 16, 17: 

concerning the expulsion of Liberius bishop of 
me by the emperor Constantius, and the discon- 
tent of the people in his absence. A. D. 357.] 
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which could not afterwards be easily slaked. 
Insomuch that Pontius doth note? it as a 
rare point of virtue in Cyprian, that where- 
as some were against his election, he not- 
withstanding dealt ever after in most friend- 
ly manner with them, all men wondering 
that so good a memory was so easily able 
to forget. 

[7.1 These and other the like hurts ac- 
customed to grow from ancient elections we 
do not feel. Howbeit, lest the Church in 
more hidden sort should sustain even as 
grievous detriment by that order which is 
now of force, we are most humbly to crave 
at the hands of our? sovereign kings and 
governors, the highest patrons which this 
church of Christ hath on earth, that it would 
please them to be advertised thus much. 

Albeit these things which have been 
sometimes done by any sort may afterwards 
appertain unto others, and so the kind of 
agents vary as occasions daily growing shall 
require ; yet sundry unremovable and un- 
changeable burthens of duty there are an- 
nexed unto every kind of public action, 
which burthens in this case princes must 
know themselves to stand now charged with 
in God’s sight no less than the people and 
the clergy, when the power of electing their 
prelates did rest fully and wholly in them. 
A fault it had been if they should in choice 
have preferred any? whom desert of most 
holy life and the gift of divine wisdom did 
not commend ; a fault, if they had permit- 
ted long 4 the rooms of the principal pastors 
of God to continue void; not to preserve 
the church patrimony as good to each suc- 
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2 Pontius in Vit. Cypr. c. 5. [* Invitus dico, 
“sed dicam necesse est. Quidam illi restiterunt, 
“etiam ut vinceret ; quibus tamen quanta leni- 
“‘ tate, quain patienter, quam benevolenter indul- 
“sit! quam clementer ignovit, amicissimos eos 
* postmodum, et inter necessarios computans, mi- 
ἐς yantibus multis ! Cui enim posset non esse mi- 
“ raculo tam memoriose mentis oblivio ?”] 

3 C. Sacror. Can. dist. 63. [Grat. Decr. i. from 
Capitul. Carol. et Ludovic. 1. i. ““ Saerorum cano- 
“ num non ignari, ut in Dei nomine sancta Eccle- 
“ sia suo liberius potiretur honore, assensum ordini 
“ecclesiastico prebuimus, ut scil. episcopi, per 
«ὁ clectionem cleri et populi, secundum statuta ca- 
“ὁ nonum, de propria dicecesi, remota personarum et 
“ munerum acceptione, ob vite meritum et sapien- 
“ tiz donum eligantur, ut exemplo et verbis sibi 
“ subjectis undequaque prodesse yaleant.’”] 

40, Lectis. dist. 63. [from a letter of Stephen 
to a count Guido, relating to the consecration of a 
bishop for the church of Reate. “ Scientes eecle- 
‘“‘ siam Dei sine proprio pastore non debere consis- 
“ tere, glorie vestre mandamus, quuniam aliter 
“ nos agere non debuimus, ut a vestra solertia im- 
“ periali (nt prisca consuetudo dictat) percepta li- 
“ὁ centia, et nobis, quemadmodum vos scire credi- 
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cessor as any predecessor did enjoy the 
same, had been in them a most odious and 
grievous fault. Simply good and evil do 
not lose their nature: that which was, is the 
one or the other, whatsoever the subject of 
either be. The faults mentioned are in 
kings by so much greater, for that in what 
churches they exercise those regalities 
whereof we do now entreat, the same 
churches they have received into their spe- 
cial care and custody, with no less effectual 
obligation of conscience than the tutor 
standeth bound in for the person and state 
of that pupil whom he hath solemnly taken 
upon him to protect and keep. All power 
is given unto edification, none to the over- 
throw and destruction of the Church. 

Concerning therefore the first 5 branch of 
spiritual dominion thus much may suffice ; 
seeing that they with whom we contend do 
‘not directly oppose themselves against re- 
galities, but only so far forth as generally 
they hold that no church-dignity should be 
granted without consent of the common 
people, and that there ought not to be in the 
Church of Christ any episcopal rooms for 
princes to use their regalities in, Of both 
which questions we have sufficiently spoken 
before. 

VIII. Touching t the king’s supereminent 
authority in commanding, and in judging " 
of causes ecclesiastical ; First, 
to explain therein our mean- 
ing, It hath been taken as if 
we did hold, that kings may 
prescribe what themselves 
think good to be done in the 
service of God; how the word shall be 
taught, how sacraments* administered : 
that kings may personally sit in the consis- 
tory where bishops ¥ do, hearing and deter- 
mining what causes soever do appertain un- 
to those courts *: that kings and queens in 
their own proper persons are by judicial 
sentence to decide the questions which rise * 
about matters » of faith and Christian reli- 
gion: that kings may excommunicate : fi- 
nally, that kings may do whatsoever is in- 
cident unto the office and duty of an eccle- 
siastical judge. Which opinion because 
we count © as absurd as they who have fa- 
thered the same upon us, we do them to 
wit that thus ἃ our meaning is, and_no oth- 
erwise: There is not within this realm any ὁ 
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ecclesiastical officer, that may by the an- 
thority of his own place command univer- 
sally throughout the king’s dominions ; but 
they of his‘ people whom one may com- 
mand, are to another’s commandment un- 
subject: only the king’s royal power is of 
so large compass, that no man commanded 
by hin according to orders of law, can 
plead himself to be without the bounds and 
limits of that authority ; I say, according to 
order of law, because with us the highest 
have thereunto so tied themselves, that oth- 
erwise than so they take not upon them to 
command any. 

[2.] And, that kings should be in such 
sort supreme commanders over al] men, we 
hold it requisite, as well for the ordering of 
spiritual as of civil affairs; inasmuch as 
without universal authority in this kind, 
they should not be able when need is i, to 
do as virtuous kings have done. {088 1 7, 
purposing to renew the “ house of the Lord, 
“assembled the Priests and Levites, and 
“ when they were together, gave them their 
“charge, saying, Go out! unto the cities 
“of Judah, and gather of all ™ Israel mo- 
“ney to repair the house of your God® 
“from year to year, and haste the things: 
“but the Levites hasted not. Therefore 
‘the king called Jehoida, the chief, and said 
unto him, Why hast thou not required of 
“the Levites to bring in out of Judah and 
“ Jerusalem, the tax of Moses, the servant 
“of the Lord, and of the congregation of 
“Israel, for the tabernacle of the testi- 
“mony ? For wicked Athaliah and her 
“ children brake up the house of God °, and 
“all the things that were dedicated for the 
“ house of the Lord did they bestow upon 
“ Paalim. Therefore the king commanded, 
“and they made a chest, and set it at the 
“ gate of the house of the Lord without; 
“and they made a proclamation through 
“ Judah and Jerusalem, to bring unto the 
“Lord the tax of Moses the servant of 
“ God P, laid upon Israel in the wilderness.” 
Could either he have done this, or after him 8 
Ezechias the like concerning the celebra- 
tion of the passover, but that all sorts of 
men in all things did owe unto those 4 their 
sovereign rulers the same obedience which 
sometime * Joshua had them by solemn * 
vow and prornise bound unto 5 “ Whoso- 
“ever shall rebel against thy command- 
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τ ments, andt will not obey thy words in 
“all that" thou commandest him, let him 
“ be put to death; only be strong and of a 
τ good courage.” 

τ μὲ Furthermore, judgment ecclesiasti- 
cal we say is necessary for decision of con- 
troversies rising between man and man, and 


for correction of faults committed in the af- | 


fairs of God: unto the due execution where- 
of there are three things necessary, laws *, 
judges, and a supreme governor” of judg- 
ments. 

What courts there shall be, and what 
causes shall belong to each court, and what 
judges shall determine of every cause, and 
what order in all judgments shall be kept; 
of these things the laws have sufficiently 
disposed: so that his duty which? sitteth 
in every* such court is to judge, not of, 
but after, the said laws >: “ Imprimis !° il- 
“Jud observare debet judex, ne aliter judi- 
“cet quam legibus, aut* constitutionibus, 
“aut moribus proditum est” Which 
laws (for we mean the positive laws of our 
own realm concerning ecclesiastical af- 
fairs) if they otherwise dispose of any such 
thing than according to the law of reason 
and of God, we must both acknowledge 
them to be amiss, and endeavour to have 
them reformed: but touching that point 
what may be objected shall after appear. 

Our judges in causes ecclesiastical are 
either ordinary or commissionary : ordina- 
ry, those whom we term Ordinaries ; and 
such by the laws of this ‘ land are none but 
prelates only, whose power to do that 
which they do is in themselves, and be- 
longeth unto 5 the nature of their ecclesias- 
tical calling. In spiritual causes, a lay per- 
son may be no ordinary ; a commissionary 
judge there is no let but that he may be: 
and that our laws do evermore refer the 
ordinary judgment of spiritual causes unto 
spiritual persons, such as are termed Ordi- 
naries, no man which knowetb any thing 
ἴῃ the practice of this realm can easily be 
ignorant. 

[4.] Now, besides them which are au- 
thorized to judge in several territories, 
there i is required an universal power which 
reacheth over all, importing * supreme au- 
thority of government over all courts, all 
judges, all causes ; the operation of which 
power is as well to strengthen, maintain 
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and uphold particular jurisdictions, which 
haply might else be of small effect; as also 
to remedy that which they are not able to 
help, and to redress that wherein they at 
any time do otherwise than they ought to 
do. This power being sometime in the 
bishop of Rome, who by sinister practices 
had drawn it into his hands, was for just 
considerations by public consent annexed 
unto the king’s royal seat and crown. 
From thence the authors of reformation 
would translate it into their national as- 
semblies or! synods ; which synods are the 
only help which ™ they think lawful to use 
against such evils in the Church as parti- 
cular jurisdictions are not sufficient to re- 
dress. In which case" our laws have pro- 
vided" that the king’s supereminent au- 
thority and power shall serve. As namely, 
when the whole ecclesiastical state, or the 
principal persons therein, do need visitation 
and reformation ; when, in any part of the 
Church, errors, heresies, schisms °, abuses, 
offences, contempts, enormities, are grown, 
which men in their several jurisdictions 
either do not or cannot help: whatsoever 
any spiritual authority or P power (such as 
legates from the see of Rome did some- 
times exercise) hath done or might here- 
tofore have done for the remedy of those 
evils in lawful sort (that is to say, without 
violation 4 of the law* of God or nature in 
the deed done,) as much in every degree 
our laws have fully granted that the king 
for ever may do, not only by setting eccle- 
siastical synods on work, that the thing 
may be their act and the king their mo- 
tioner * unto it, (for so much perhaps the 
masters of reformation will grant ;) but by 
commissionaries t few or many, who having 
the king’s letters patents, may in the virtue 
thereof execute the premises as agents in 
the right, not of their own peculiar and or- 
dinary, but of his supereminent power. 

[5.1] When men are wronged by infcrior 
judges, or have any just cause to take ex- 
ception against them, their way for redress 
is to make their appeal. An appeal is a 
present delivery of him which maketh it 
out of the hands of their power and juris- 
diction * from whence it is made. Pope 
Alexander 15. having sometime ¥ the king 
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of England at the? advantage, caused him, 
amongst other things, to agree, that as 
many of his subjects as would, might ap- 
peal to the court of Rome. “ And thus,” 
saith one!’, “that whereunto a mean per- 
“son at this day would scorn to submit 
“himself, so great a king was content to 
“be subject. Notwithstanding even when 
“ the Pope,” saith he, “had so great au- 
“ thority amongst princes which were far 
* off, the Romans he could not frame to 
“ obedience, nor was able to obtain that 
“himself might abide at Rome, though 
“ promising not to meddle with other than 
“ ecclesiastical affairs.” So much are things 
that terrify more feared by such as behold 
them aloof off than at hand. 

Reformers I doubt not in some cases * 
will admit appeals >, made unto their syn- 
ods; even as the church of Rome doth al- 
low of them so they be made to the bishop 
of Romine. As for that kind of appeal which 
the English laws'!* do approve, from the 
judge of any°* particular court unto the 
king, as the only supreme governor on 
earth, who by his delegates may give a 
final definitive sentence, from which no fur- 
ther appeal can be made; will their plat- 
form allow of this? Surely, forasmuch as 
in that estate which they all dream of, the 
whole Church must be divided into parish- 
es, of ὦ which none can have greater or less 
authority and power than another; again, 
the king himself must be but as a common 
member in the body of his own parish, and 
the causes of that only parish must be by 
the officers thereof determinable; in case 
the king had so much preferment®*, as to be 
made one of those officers (for otherwise 
by their positions he were not to meddle 
any more than the meanest amongst his ἢ 
subjects with the judgment of any ecclesi- 
astical cause, ) how is it possible they should 
allow of appeals to be made from any other 
abroad to the king ? 

[6.] To receive appeals from all other 
judges, belongeth unto the highest in pow- 
er over 5 all, and to be in power over all, as 
touching the judgment of" ecclesiastical 
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| causes; this as they think belongeth only 
unto synods. Whereas therefore with us, 
kings do exercise over all kinds of persons 9 
/and causes, power both of voluntary and 
litigious jurisdiction ?; so that according 
to the one they visit’, reform, and com- 
mand; according to the other, they judge 
universally, doing both in far other sort 
than such as have ordinary spiritual pow- 
er: oppugned herein we are by some 
colourable shew of argument, as if to grant 
thus much unto any secular person it were 
unreasonable. “ For sith it is,” say they 15, 
‘apparent out of the Chronicles, that judg- 
“ment in church matters pertaineth unto 
“ God; seeing likewise it is evident out of 
“the Apostle 5, that the high-priest is set 
“over those matters in God’s behalf; it 
“ must needs follow that the principality or 
“ direction of the jadgment of them is by 
“ God’s ordinance appertaining unto the 
“ high t-priest, and consequently to the 
“ ministry of the Church: and if it be by 
“ God’s ordinance appertaining unto them, 
“ how can it be translated from them unto 
“ the civil magistrate?” Which argument, . — 
briefly drawn into form, lieth thus: That 
which belongeth unto God, may not be 
translated unto any other than * whom he 
hath appointed to have it in his behalf: but 
principality of judgment in church matters 
appertaineth unto God, which hath ap- 
pointed the high-priest, and consequently 
the ministry of the Church alone, to have 
it in this* behalf; therefore ¥, it may not 
from them be iranslated to the civil magis- 
trate. The first of which three * proposi- 
tions we grant; as also in the second, that 
branch which ascribeth unto God princi- 
pality in church* matters. But that either 
he did appoint none but only the high- 
priest to exercise the said principality for 
him; or that the ministry of the Church 
may in reason from thence be concluded 
to have alone the same principality by his 
appointment: these two points we deny ut- 
terly. 

For concerning the high-priest, there is 
first no such ordinance of God to be found. 
“ Kivery high-priest,” saith the Apostle 15, 
“is taken from among men, and is ordain- 
“ed for men in things pertaining to God :” 
whereupon it may well be gathered, that 
the priest was indeed ordained of God to 
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have power in things pertaining unto God. 
For the Apostle doth there mention the 
power of offering gifts and sacrifices for 
sins ἢ; which kind of power was not only 
given of God unto priests, but restrained 
unto priests only. ‘The power of ae 
tion and ruling authority, this also God 
gave them, but not them alone’. For it 
is held, as all men know, that others of the 
laity were herein joined by the law with | 
them. But concerning principality in church 
affairs (for of this our question is, and of 
no other) the priests neither had it alone, 
nor at all; but (as hath been already 
shewed) principality in spiritual affairs ἃ 
was the royal prerogative of kings *. 

- Again, though it were so, that God had 
appointed the high-priest to have the said 
principality of government in those mat- 
ters; yet how can they who allege this, 
enforce thereby, that consequently the min- 
istry of the Church, and no other, ought to 
have the same, when they are so far off 
from allowing as much to the ministry of 
the Gospel, as the priesthood of the Law 
had by God’s appointment, that we but 
collecting thereout a difference in authority 
and jurisdiction amongst the Clergy to be 
for the policy of the Church not inconve- 
nient, they forthwith think to close up our 
mouths by answering, “That the Jewish 
“ high-priests had authority above the 
“rest, only in that they prefigured the 
“ sovereignty of Jesus Christ; as for the 
“ ministers of the Gospel, it is,” they say *, 
“ altogether unlawful to give them as much 
“as the least title, any syllable that any 
“ way i may sound towards * principality ?” 
And of the regency which may be granted, 
they hold others even of the laity no less 
capable than pastors! themselves. How 
shall these things cleave together ? 

[7.] The truth is, that they have some 
reason to think it not all of the fittest for 
kings to sit as ordinary judges in matters 
of faith and religion. An ordinary judge 
must be of that™ quality which in a su- 
preme judge is not necessary: because the 
person of the one is charged with that 
which the other’s authority dischargeth, 
without employing personally himself there- 
in. It is an error to think that the king’s 
authority can have no force or power in 
the doing of that which himself may not 
personally do. For first, impossible it is, 
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that at one and the same time the king in 
person should order so many and so differ- 
ent affairs, as by his power every where 
present are wont to be ordered both in 
peace and in war®, at home and abroad. 
Again, the king, in regard of his nonage 
or minority, may be unable to perform that 
thing wherein years of discretion are re- 
quisite for personal action ; and yet his au- 
thority even then be of force. For which 
cause we say, that the king’s authority 
dieth not, but is, and worketh, always alike. 
Sundry considerations there may be, effec- 
tual to withhold the king’s person from 
being a doer of that which his power must 
notwithstanding P give force unto. Even 4 
in civil affairs, where nothing doth either 
more’ concern the duty, or better beseem 
the majesty of kings, than personally to 
administer justice unto their people, as most 
famous princes have done: yet, if it be in 
case of felony or treason, the learned in * 
the laws of this realm do plainly τ affirm 17, 
that well may the king commit his authori- 
ty unto another to judge between him and 
the offender; but the king being himself 
here ἃ a party, he cannot personally sit to 
give judgment *. 

As therefore the person of the king may, 
for just considerations ¥, even where the 
cause is civil, be notwithstanding with- 
drawn from occupying the seat of judg- 
ment, and others under his authority be fit, 
he unfit himself to jadge ; so the considera- 
tions for which it were haply not conve- 
nient for kings to sit and give sentence in 
spiritual courts, where causes ecclesiastical 
are usually debated, car he no bar to that 
force and efficacy which their sovereign 
power hath over those very consistories, 
and for which, we hold without any excep- 
tion that all courts are the king’s. All men 
are not for all things sufficient ; and there- 
fore public affairs being divided, such per- 
sons must be authorized judges in each 
kind, as common reason may presume to 
be most fit: which cannot of kings and 
princes ordinarily be presumed in causes 
merely ecclesiastical; so that even com- 
mon sense doth rather adjudge this burden 
unto other men. We see it hereby a thing 
necessary, to put a difference, as well be- 
tween that ordinary jurisdiction which be- 
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longeth to the clergy alone, and that com- 
missionary wherein others are for just con- 
siderations * appointed to join with them ; 
as also between both these jurisdictions, 
and a third, whereby the king hath a trans- 
cendent* authority, and that in all causes, 
over both. Why this may not lawfully be 
granted unto him, there is no reason. 

[8.] A time there was when kings were 
not capable of ‘any such power, as namely, 
while » they professed themselves open ad- 
versaries ὃ unto Christ and Christianity. A 
time there followed, when they being capa- 
ble, took sometimes more sometimes less to 
themselves, as seemed best in their own 
eyes, because no certainty touching their 
right was as yet determined. The bishops, 
who alone were before accustomed to have 
the ordering of such affairs, saw very just 
cause of grief, when the highest, favouring 
heresy, withstood by the strength of sove- 
reign authority religious proceedings. . 
Whereupon they oftentimes, against this 
new unresistible ὁ power, pleaded that® use 
and custom which had been to the contrary ; 
namely, that the affairs of the Church should 
be dealt in by the clergy, and by no other: 
unto which purpose, the sentences that then 
were uttered in defence of unabolished or- 
ders and laws, against such as did of their 
own heads contrary thereunto, are now al- 
together impertinently brought in opposi- 
tion against them who use but the ‘ power 
which laws have given them, unless men 
can shew that there is in those laws some 
manifest iniquity or injustice. 

Whereas therefore against the force judi- 
cial and imperial, which supreme authority 
hath, it is alleged, how Constantine 17 term- 
eth church-officers, “ Overseers of things 
“ within the Church !8,” himself, “ of those 
“ without the Church:” how Augustine 13 
witnesseth, that the emperor not daring to 
judge of the bishops’ cause, committed it 
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unto the bishops; and was to crave pardon 
of the bishops, for that by the Donatists’ 
importunity, which made no end of appeal- 
ing unto him, he was, being weary of them, 
drawn to give sentence in a matter of 
theirs 2°: how Hilary ?! beseecheth the em- 
peror Constance to provide that the govern-. 
ors of his provinces should not presume to 
take upon them the judgment of ecclesiasti- 
cal causes, to whom commonwealth mat- 
ters only" belonged: how Ambrose 35 af- 
firmeth, that palaces belong unto the em- 
peror, churches to the minister; that the 
emperor hath authority * over the common 
walls of the city, and not in holy things 35; 
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matters ΕΣ. C. L. 


20 Besides these testimonies of antiquity which 
Mr. Cartwright bringeth forth, D. Stapleton, who 
likewise (Doct. Prin. 1. 5. cont. 2. c. 18.) citeth 
them one by one to the same purpose, hath aug- 
mented the number of them by adding other of 
the like nature: namely, how Hosius the bishop 
of Corduba (apud Athan. in Ep. ad Solit. Vit. 
agentes*) answered the emperor, saying, “ God 
“hath committed to thee empire: with those 
ἐς things that belong to the Church he hath put us 
“in trust.’ How Leontius bishop of Tripolis 
(Suid. in verb. Leontius t) also told the selfsame 
emperor as much: ‘ I wonder how thou, which 
“art called unto one thing, takest upon thee to 
“deal in another. For being placed in military 
‘‘and politic affairs, in things that belong unto 
“ bishops alone thou wilt bear rule?” 

21 Hilar. ad Constant. lib. i. § 1. [““ Provideat et 
“ decernat clementia tua, ut omnes ubique judices, 
* quibus provinciarum administrationes credite 
“sunt, ad quos sola cura et solicitudo publicorum 
* negotiorum pertinere debet, a religiosa se obser- 
“ vantia abstineant.” col. 1218. ed. Bened.] 

22 Ambros. lib. v. Ep. 33. [4]. 20. ὃ 16. by an 
error of the press in the Benedictine edition, for § 
19. “ Ad imperatorem palatia pertinent, ad sacerdo- 
“tem ecclesie. Publicorum tibi_ menium jus 
“* commissum est, non sacrorum.” IT. 857.) 

23 [“ Ambrose hath a worthy saying, wherein 
“he plainly noteth both what a Christian prince 
“may do in these things that appertain unto the 
“ Church, and how a godly bishop should in that 
“case behave himself. * When it was proposed 
“unto me,’ saith he, ‘ that I should deliver the 
“plate or vessel of the Church, I made this an- 
‘ swer: If there were any thing required that was 
my own, either land, house, gold or silver, being 
of my own private right, that I would willingly 
“ deliver it: but that I could not pull any thing 
“from the Church of God. And moreover I said 


“ 


“ 


* [Hist. Arian. Ad Monach. t. i. 371. ed. Be- 
ned. Μὴ τίθει σεαυτόν εἰς τὰ ἐκκλησιαστικὰ, μήδε σὺ 
περὶ τούτων ἡμῖν παρακελεύου" ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον Tap’ ἡμῶν 
σὺ μάνθανε ταῦτα' σοὶ βασίλειαν ὃ Θεὸς ἐνεχείρισεν, 
ἡμῖν δὲ τὰ τῆς ἐκκλησίας ἐπίστευσε. 

t [Θαυμάζω, ὅπως ἕτερα διέπειν ταχθεὶς, ἑτέροις 
ἐπιχειρεῖς" στρατιωτικῶν μὲν καὶ πολιτικῶν πραγμά- 
των προεστηκὼς, ἐπισκόποις δὲ περὶ τῶν εὶς μόνους 
ἐπισκόπους ἡκόντων διαταττόμενος. This is conjec- 
tured to to be an extract from Philostorgius.} ὁ. 


Ch. viii. 9.] 


no Argument against his Authority. 
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for which cause #3 he never would yield to! himself doth judge that the truth is. But 
have “ the causes of the Church 32: debated | this kind cf sentence bindeth no side to stand 


“ in the prince’s consistory ',” but “excused 
“himself to the emperor Valentinian, for 
“that being convented to answer concern- 
“ing church matters in a civil court, he 
“came not":? we may by these testimo- 
nies drawn from antiquity, if we list to con- 
sider them, discern how requisite it is that 
authority should always follow received 
Jaws in the manner of proceeding. For inas- 
much as there was at the first no certain 
law, determining what force the principal 
civil magistrate’s authority should be of, 
how far it should reach, and what order it 
should observe ; but Christian emperors 
from time to time did what themselves 
thought most reasonable in those affairs ; 
by this mean * it cometh to pass that they 
in their practice vary, and are not uniform. 

Virtuous emperors, such as Constantine 
the Great was, made conscience to swerve 
unnecessarily from the customs ¥ which had 
been used in the Church, even when it 
lived under infidels. Constantine of rever- 
ence to bishops and their spiritual authority, 
rather abstained from that which himself 
might lawfully do, than was willing to claim 
a power not fit or decent * for him to exer- 
cise. ‘The order which had®* been before, 
he ratified ®, exhorting bishops* to look to 
the Church, and promising that he would 
do the office of a bishop over the common- 
wealth: which very Constantine notwith- 
standing, did not thereby so renounce all 
authority in judging of spiritual“ causes, 
but that sometime he took, as St. Augus- 
tine witnesseth*, even personal cognition 
of them; howbeit whether as purposing to 
give therein judicially any sentence, I stand 
in doubt. Vor if the other, of whom St. 
Augustine elsewhere speaketh, did in such 
sort judge, surely there was cause why he 
should excuse it as a thing not usually done. 
Otherwise there is no let, but that any such 
great person may hear those causes to and 
fro debated, and deliver in the end his own 
opinion of them, declaring on which side 


t consistories E. C. L. 

υ Τὴ. inserts here in 
the text, “ Besides these 
* testimonies,” &c. (as 
in note 20.) 

xmeans FE. C. L. Q. 

Υ custom Εν. Q. Ὁ. L. 


z fit and lawful C. 

2 hath ΕΣ. 

υ ratificth ἘΣ. Q. L. 
i © the bishops E. Q. C. 


‘a special E. 


that in so doing I had regard to the emperor’s 
* safety, because it was not profitable cither for 
“ me to deliver it, or for him to reccive it. Let 
« him receive the words of a free minister of God : 
“if he will do that is for his own safety, let him 
“ forbear to do Christ injury.’ ” Bishop Cooper’s 
Adm. p. 212.] 

23 [Τ΄. C. i. 193. al. 154. ap. Whitg. Def. 700.] 

24 [See Epistle 21, throughout.]} 

25 Ep. 68. [D. al. 88. ὁ 3. t. i 162. Ὁ. Ὁ. Ed. 
Bened. Antwerp. 1700.] 
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uiereunto ; it is a sentence of private per- 
suasion, and not of solemn jurisdiction, al- 
beit a king or an emperor pronounce it. 

Again, on the contrary part, when gov- 
ernors infected with heresy were possessed 
of the highest power, they thought they 
might use it as pleased © themselves, to fur- 
ther by al! means therewith ἢ that opinion 
which they desired should prevail; they 
not respecting at all what was meet, pre- 
sumed to command and judge all men in 
all causes, without either care of oréerly 
proceeding, or regard to such laws and 
customs as the Church had been wont to 
observe. So that the one sort feared to do 
even that which they might ; and that which 
the other ought not they boldly presumed 
upon; the one sort of modesty 5, excused 
themselves where they scarce needed; the 
other, though doing that which‘was ἢ inex- 
cusable, bare it out with main power, not 
enduring to be told by any man how far 
they roved beyond their bounds. So great 
odds i between them whom before we men- 
tioned, and such as the younger Valenti- 
nian, by whom 5. Ambrose being com- 
manded to yield up one of the churches 
under him unto the Arians, whereas they 
which were sent on the * message alleged, 
that the emperor did but use his own right, 
forasmuch as all things were in his power: 
the answer which the holy bishop gave ἢ 
them was 25, “ That the Church is the house 
“ of God, and that those things which be! 
“ God’s are not to be yielded up, and dis- 
“ posed of at the emperor’s will and plea- 
sure; his palaces he might grant unto 
whomsoever ἣν, but God’s own habitations *® 
not so.” A cause why many times em- 
perors did ° more by their absolute authori- 
ty than could very well stand with reason, 
was the over great importunity of heretics ?, 
who being enemies to peace and quietness, 
cannot otherwise than by violent means be 
supported. 
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1 that are E. which 
ae Q.c.L. 


© it pleased Τὰ. C. L. 
f therewith om. E. Q. 


C. L. m whomsoever he 
δ sort modestly D. pleaseth, but E. 
his E. C. n habitation E. Q. C. 
iodds was between odo E. 

E. 9. is.C. P wicked heretics Εἰ. 


κ his E.Q.C.thisL Q.C. L. 


26 (Ep. xx. § 16. (19.) “ Mandatur denique, 
« « Trade basilicam.’ Respondeo, ‘ Nec mihi fas 
“ est tradere, nec tibi accipere, imperator, expedit. 
“ Domum privati nullo potes jure temerare, domum 
“ Dei existimas auferendam? Allegatur, impera- 
“ tori licere omnia, ipsius esse universa. Respon- 
« deo, ‘ Noli te gravare, imperator, ut putes te in 
“ ea, que divina sunt, imperiale aliquod jus habere. 
“ Noli te extollere, sed si vis diutius imperare, esto 
“ Deo subditus. Scriptum est, que Dei Deo,que 
“ Cesaris Cesari.’” t.il. 857.] 
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[9.] In this respect therefore we must 
needs think the state of our own church 
much better settled than theirs was; be- 
cause our laws have with far more certain- 
ty prescribed bounds unto each kind of 
power. All decisions 4 of things doubtful, 
and corrections of things amiss, are pro- 


ceeded in by order of law, what person so- | 


ever he be unto whom the administration 
of judgment belongeth. It is neither per- 
mitted unto prelate" nor prince to judge 
and * determine at their own discretion, but 
law hath prescribed what both shall do. 
What power the king hath he hath it by 
law, the bounds and limits of it are known ; 
the entire community giveth general order 
by law how all things publicly are to be 
done, and the king as headt thereof the 
highest in authority over all, causeth ac- 
cording to the same law every particular to 
be framed and ordered thereby. The whole 
body politic maketh laws, which laws give 

ower unto the king, and the king having 

ound himself to use according unto law 
that power, it so falleth out, that the exe- 
cution of the one is accomplished by the 
other in most religious and peaceable sort. 
There is no cause given unto any to make 
supplication, as Hilary did, that civil goy- 
ernors, to whom commonwealth-matters 
only belong, might" not presume to take 
upon them the judgment of ecclesiastical 
causes. If the cause be spiritual, secular 
courts do not meddle with it: we need not 
excuse ourselves with Ambrose, but boldly 
and lawfully we may refuse to answer be- 
fore any civil judge ina matter which is 
not civil, so that we do not mistake the na- 
ture either * of the cause or of the court, as 
we easily may do both, without some better 
direction than can be had » by the rules of 
this new-found discipline. But of this most 
certain we are, that our laws do neither suf- 
fer a spiritual court?’ to entertain those 


t the head E. D. L. 
umay E. Q. C. L. 


4 decision—correction 
E. decision L. correction 


C. x either the nature E. 
τ᾿ prelates E. D. Q. C. L. 
Sor D. y had om. E. 


27 See the statute of Edw. I. and Edw. IL. [13 
Edw. 1. st. 4. Circumspecte agatis; 24 Edw. I. 
De Consultatione; 9 Edw. 11. st. 1.) and Nat. 
Brev. touching Prohibition, p. 30. Lond. ‘Tottell, 
1584.] See alsoin Bracton these sentences, lib. ν. 
[Tract. v.] cap. 2. “ Est jurisdictio quedam ordi- 
 narta, quedam delegata, que pertinet ad sacer- 
 dotium, et forum ecclesiasticum, sicut in causis 
“ spiritualibus et spiritualitati annexis. Est etiam 
“ alia jurisdictio ordinaria vel delegata, que perti- 
“ net ad coronam, et dignitatem regis, et ad reg- 
“ num in causis et placitis rerum temporalium in 
“ foro seculari”” Again : ‘ Cum diverse sint hinc 
*« inde jurisdictiones, et diversi judices, et diverse 
* cause, debet quilibet ipsorum imprimis esti- 
“ mare, an sua sit jurisdictio, ne falcem videatur 
“ ponere in messem alienam.” Again: “ Non per- 
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causes which by law? are civil, nor yet if 
the matter be indeed spiritual, a mere civil 
court to give judgment of it. 

Touching supreme power therefore to 
command all men, in all* manner of causes 
of jadgment to be highest, let thus mueh 
suffice as well for declaration of our own 
meaning, as for defence of the truth there- 
in. 

IX. The last thing of all which concerns 
the king’s supremacy is, whether thereby 
he may be exempted from 
being subject to that judicial 
power which ecclesiastical con- 
sistories have over men. It 
seemeth, first, in most men’s 
judgments to be requisite that on earth 
there should not be any alive altogether 
without standing in awe of some by whom 
they may be controlled and bridled. 

The good estate ofa commonwealth with- 
in itself is thought on nothing to depend 
more than upon these two special affections, 
fear and love: fearin the highest governor 
himself; and love, in the subjects that live 
under him. The subject’s love for the 
most part continueth as long as the right- 
eousness of kings doth last; in whom vir- 
tue decayeth not as long as they fear to do 
that which may alienate the loving hearts 
of their subjects from them. Fear te do 
evil groweth from the harm whieh evil- 
doers are to suffer. If therefore private 
men, which know the danger they are sub- 
ject unto, being malefactors, do notwith- 
standing so boldly adventure upon heinous 
crimes, only because they know it is possi- 
ble for some transgressor sometimes to es- 
cape the danger of law: in the mighty upon 
earth, (BEY are not always so virtuous 
and holy that their own good minds will 
bridle them,) what may we look for, con- 
sidering the frailty of man’s nature, if the 
world do once hold it for a maxim that 
kings ought to live inno subjection: that, 
how grievous disorders“ soever they fall 
into, none may have coercive power over 
them? Yetso itis that this we must ne- 
cessarily admit, as a number of right well 
learned men are persuaded. 

[2.] Let us therefore set down first, what 
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powerc. 


2 the law F.C. L. 
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“tinet ad regem injungere penitentias, nee ad 
* judicem secularem ; nec etiam ad eos pertinet 
“ cognoscere de iis, qu. sunt spiritualibus annexa, 
“ sicut de decimis et aliisecclesie proventionibus.” 
Again: “ Non est laicus conveniendus coram 
“ judice ecclesiastico de aliquo, quod in foro secu- 
᾿ lari terminari possit et debeat.” [fol. 400, 401. ed 
969.) oat 


Ch. ix. 3.] 


there is which* may induce men so to 
think; and then consider their several in- 
ventions or ways, who judge it a thing ne- 
cessary, even for kings themselves, to be 
punishable, and that by men. The question 
itself we will not determine. The reasons 
of each opinion being opened, it shall be 
best for the wise to judge which of them 
is likeliest to be true. Our purpose being 
not to oppugn any save only that which re- 
formers hold; and of the rest, rather to in- 
quire than to give sentence. Inducements 
leading men to think the highest magis- 
trate should not be judged of any, saving 
God alone, are specially these. 1. First, 
as there could be in natural bodies no mo- 
tion of any thing, unless there were some 
which moveth ¢ all things and continueth un- 
moveable; even so in politic societies 
there must be some unpunishable, or else 
no man shall suffer punishment. For sith 
punishments proceed always from superi- 
ors, to whom the administration of justice 
belongeth, which administration must have 
necessarily a fountain that deriveth it to 
all others, and receiveth it" not from any ; 
because otherwise the course of justice 
should go infinitely in a circle, every supe- 
rior having his superior without end, which 
cannot be: therefore a well-spring it fol- 
loweth there is, and a supreme head of jus- 
tice, whereunto all are subject, but itself in 
subjection to none. Which kind of preem- 
inence if some ought to have in a kingdom, 
who but the king should have it? Kings 
therefore no man can have lawfully power 
and authority to judge. If private men of- 
fend, there is the magistrate over them, 
which judgeth. If magistrates, they have 
their prince. If princes, there is Heaven, a 
tribunal, before which they shall appear: 
on earth they are not accountable to any. 

2. Which thing likewise the very origi- 
nal of kingdoms i doth shew. 

* * * * 

[3.1 “His second point, whereby he 
“ would make us odious, is, that we think 
“ the prince may be subject to excommuni- 
“ cation; that is, that he isa brother 33, that 
“ he is not without but within the Church 30, 
“Tf this be dangerous, why is it printed and 
“ allowed in the famous writings of bishop 
“ Jewel3!. ‘In that the high-priest 32 doth 
“his office when he excommunicates and 
“ cuts off a dead member from the body, so 
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29 Deut. xvii. 15. Matt. xviii. 15. 

301 Cor. v. 12, 13. 

31 Def. Apol. part 6. p. 720. fc. 12. div. 1. p. 582, 
ed. 1611.] 

32 (Jewel, and the Counterpoison, both read 


priest, not high-priest.] 
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“ far forth the prince, be he never so mighty, 
“js inferior to him. Yea not only to a 
“bishop, but to a simple priest? Why is 
“ it suffered which Mr. Nowell hath writ- 
“ten 33, ‘the prince ought patiently to 
“abide excommunication at the bishop’s 
“hands? Why are not the worthy exam- 
“ples of emperors rased *4 out of the histo- 
“ ries, seeing they have been subject to his 
“ [this] censure * 2?” 

The Jews were forbidden to choose an 
alien king over them; inasmuch as there is 
not any thing more natural than that the 
head and the body subject thereunto should 
always, if it were possible, be linked in that 
bond of nearness also which birth and 
breeding as it were in the bowels of one 
common mother usually causeth. Which 
being true did not greatly need to be alleg- 
ed for proof that kings are in the Church 
of God of the same spiritual fraternity with 
their subjects: a thing not denied nor 
doubted of. 

Indeed the king is a brother; but such a 
brother as unto whom all the rest of the 
brethren are subject. He is a sheaf of the 
Lord’s field as the rest are; howbeit,a sheaf 
which is so far raised up above the rest 88 
that they all owe reverence unto it. The 


33 Tom. il. f. 83. [‘* The Reproof of M. Dorman 
“ his proof of certain Articles of Religion, &c. con- 
“ tinued by Alexander Nowell. With a defence of 
“ the chief Authority and Government of Chris- 
‘‘ tian Princes as well in causes ecclesiastical as 
“ civil within their own dominions, by M. Dorman 
“ maliciously oppugned.” Lond. 1566. f. 51. “ We 
“ profess, as doth Calvin, that the prince himself . 
“ ought to be obedient to the ecclesiastical minis- 
“ ter executing these his offices according to God’s 
“ word ; yea though it be against the prince him- 
“ self, according as Theodosius the emperor was 
“ in this case obedient to St. Ambrose.”] 

34 Euseb. |. vi. c. 14. Theod. v. c. 18. 

35 Counter [poison,] page 174. [Comp. T. C. ii 
93, for the whole of this except the reference to 
Bp. Jewel. And Eccl. Dise. 142, 143. “ Neque 
“vero hic magistratus, etsi in reliqua. ecclesia po- 
ἐς litieee auctoritatis ratione emineant, se ab hoc 
“ parendi et ecclesiasticis magistratibus obediendi 
« praecepto et mandato eximendos esse arbitrentur. 
« Quum enim non minus de magistrerum quam de 
« aliorum salute illos solicitos esse oporteat, et illius 
“ etiam animam, ut ceterorum, sua cura contine- 
« ant, illis etiam non minus quam reliquis paren- 
ἐς dum est, et ecclesiasticorum magistratuum juste 
« anctoritati obtemperandum. Atque cum ilh Jesu 
« Christi non solum auctoritate preesint, sed ipsam 
« quodammodo personam sustineant, quum nullo 
“ suo imperio, sed illius solo verbo et mandato om- 
“ nia administrent ; annon equum est, illis vel sum- 
“ mos magistratus et reges ipsos obtemperare? 
«“ Huic enim omnes orbis principes et monarche 
“ fasces suos submittere et parere decet (debent ;] 
«quem Deus regni sui heredem, et coli atque 
“ terrae Dominum constituit.’ Then he proceeds 
to give examples, and dwells especially upon the 
cases of Philip and Theodosius. | ; 

36 Gen. xxxvil. 7. , 
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king is a brother which hath dominion over 
all his brethren. A strange conclusion to 
gather hereby, that therefore some of his 
brethren ought to have the authority of cor- 
recting him. We read that God did say 
unto David, “If Solomon thy son forget my 
“ Jaws, I will punish his transgressions with 
“arod.” But that he gave dominion unto 
any of Solomon’s brethren to chastise Sol- 
omon, we do not read. 

It is a thing very much alleged, that the 
church of the Jews had the sword of excom- 
munication. Is any man able to allege 
where the same was ever drawn forth 
against the king? Yet how many of their 
kings how notoriously spotted ? 

Our Saviour’s words are, “ If thy brother 
“ offend thee.” And 8. Paul’s, “ Do ye not 
( judge them that are within?” Both which 
speeches are but indefinite. So that neither 
the one nor the other is any let but some 
brother there may be whose person is ex- 
empt from being subject to any such kind 
of proceeding : some within, yet not there- 
fore under, the jurisdiction of any other. 
Sentences, indefinitely uttered, must some- 
times universally be understood: but not 
where the subject or matter spoken of doth 
in particulars admit that diflerence which 
may in reason seclude any part from socie- 
ty with the residue of that whole, whereunto 
one common thing is attributed. As in this 
case it clearly fareth where the diflerence 
between kings and others of the Church is 
a reason sufficient to separate the one from 
the other in that which is spoken of breth- 
ren, albeit the name of brethren itself do 
agree to both. Neither doth our Saviour 
nor the Apostle speak in more general sort 51 
of ecclesiastical punishments than Moses in 
his law doth of civil: “If there be found 
“men or the man amongst you that hath 
“ served other gods 38.) Again, “ The man 
“that committeth adultery.” The punish- 
37 (T. C. iii. 92. “ Who could be ignorant that 
our Saviour Christ speaketh generally when he 
saith, ‘ if thy brother,’ &c. whercby he compre- 
hendeth all those that are members of one church 
and children of one heavenly Father. In which 
number the Seripture reckoncth the king, whilst 
“ ἴῃ that he is both called a brother, and calleth 
“his subjects breihren. Or who could be ignorant 
“that St. Paul subjecteth all unto this order, 
“ saying those only which are strangers from the 
« Church. So that to say that princes are not sub- 
« ject unto this order, is all one as if he should say 
ἐς that prinecs pertain not to the kingdom of heaven, 
“ are none of the Church, have no part with Christ, 
« &c. Thus is both Christ robbed of his honour, 
“which in contempt of his order (as though it 
‘* were too base for princes to go under) is himself 
“ς contemned ; and princes delranded of a singu- 
“ Jar aid of salvation, and way to draw them to 
‘repentance, when they, through the common 
“ corruption, fall into such diseases against which 

this medicine was prepared.” 
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ment of both which transgressions being 
death, what man soever did offend therein, 
why was not Manasses for the one, for the 
other why not David accordingly executed ¢ 
“ Rex judicat, non judicatur,” saith one. 
The king is appointed a judge of all men 
that live under him; but not any of them 
his judge. 

«The king*’ is not subject unto laws; 
that is to say, the punishment which breach 
of laws doth bring upon inferiors taketh not 
hold on the king’s person; although the 
general Jaws which all mankind is bound 
unto do tie no less the king than others, but 
rather more. For the grievousness of sin 
is aggravated by the greatness of him that 
committeth it: for which cause it also mak- 
eth him by so much the more obnoxious 
unto Divine revenge. by how much the less 
he feareth human. 

[4.] Touching Bishop JewePs opinion 
hereof 49, there is not in the place alleged 
any one word or syllable against the king’s 
prerogative royal to be free from the eoer- 
cive power ofall spiritual, both persons and 
courts, within the compass of his own do- 
minions. “In that,” saith he, “the priest 
“ doeth his office, m that he openeth God’s 
“ word, or declareth his threats, or rebuketh 
“sin, orexcommunicateth and cutteth off a 
Ὁ dead member from the body; so fir forth 
“the prince, be he never so mighty, is in- 
“ferior unto him. But in this respeet the 
“ prince is inferior not only to the pope or 
“bishop, but also te any other simple 
“ priest.” He disputeth earnestly against 
that supremacy which the bishop of Rome 
did challenge over his sovereign lord the 
emperor: and by many allegations he la- 
boreth to shew that popes have been always 
subject unto his supreme dominion, not he 
to theirs; he supreme judge over them, not 
they over him. Now whereas it was ob- 
jected, that within the Church, when the 
priest doth execute his office, the very prince 
is inferior to him; so much being granted 
by Mr. Jewel, he addeth that this doth no 
more prove the pope than the simplest priest 
in the Church to be lord and head over 
kings. For although it doth hereby appear 
that in those things which belong to his 
priestly office the pope may do that which 
kings are not licensed to meddle with; in 
which respect it cannot be denied but that 
the emperor himself hath not only less pow- 
er than the chiefest bishop, but even less 
than the meanest priest within his empire, 
and is consequently every priesUs inferior 


Ὁ Ὁ, has a space of half a page here. 


39 Ὁ βασιλεὺς νύμοις οὐκ ὑπόκειται, ἤγουν ἁμαρτή- 
σας od κολάςεται. Kai κατὰ βασιλέως ot γενικοὶ ἤγουν 


Ϊ οἷ καθολικοὶ κρατείτωσαν νόμοι. Harmenop. [ Promp- 


tuarium Juris.) |. 1. c. i. δ. 48 et 39. [ed. Gothofred. 
1587.]} 
40 Def. p. 6. c. 12. div. 1. 


Ch. ix. 5.] 


that way: nevertheless, sith this appertain- | 


eth nothing at all to judicial authority and 
power, how doth this prove kings and em- 
perors to be by way of subjection inferior 
to the pope as to their ecclesiastical judge ? 
Impertinently therefore is the answer, which 
to such effect that admirable prelate maketh, 
brought by way of evidence to shew that 
in his opinion the king may not be ex- 
empted from the coercive authority and 

wer of his own Clergy, but ought for his 
faults to be as punishable in their courts as 
any other subject under him. 

[5.] The excommunication, which good 
Mr. Nowell thinketh that princes ought pa- 
tiently to suffer at the bishop’s hands, is no 
other than that which we also grant may 
be exercised on such occasions and in such 
manner as those two alleged examples out 
of antiquity do enforce. 

“ Tt is reported,” saith Eusebius ‘!, “that 
“ one of the Philips which succeeded Gor- 
“ dian, came, being a Christian, to join with 
“ the rest of the people in prayer, the last 
“ festival day of Εἰ βίου. 
“ which governed the Church there whither 
“ the emperor did resort, would in no case 
“ admit him, unless he first made confes- 
“ sion, and were contented afterwards to 
“stay his time in the place appointed for 
“ penitents,” (according to the manner of 
Church discipline in those days, whereof 
we have spoken in the fifth [sixth 21] book 
sufficiently) ; “ because he was known to be 
“many ways faulty. ‘To this he readily 
“ condescended, making manifest by his 
“ deeds his true and religious affection to 
“ Godwards.” 

Another example there is, of the emperor 
Theodosius, who understanding that vio- 
lence in the city of Thessalonica had been 
offered unto certain magistrates, sent in 
great rage a band of men; and, without any 
examination had to know where the fault 
was, slew mel-pell both guilty and innocent, 
to the number of 7000 47, It chanced after- 


41 Was ἃ vi c.. 33: (34. τοῦτον κατέχει λόγος 
“Χριστιανὸν ὄντα, ἐν ἡμέρᾳ τῆς ὑστάτης Tod πάσχα 
παννυχίδος, τῶν ἐπὶ τῆς ἐκκλησίας εὐχῶν τῷ πληθεὶ 
μετασχεῖν ἐθελῆσαι" οὐ πρότερον δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ τηνικάδε 
προεστῶτος ἐπιτράπῆναι εἰσβαλεῖν, ἢ ἐξομολογήσασθαι, 
καὶ τοῖς ἐν παραπτώμασιν ἐξεταζομένοις, μετανοίας τε 
χώραν ἴκχουσιν, ἑαυτὸν καταλέξαι ἄλλως γὰρ μὴ ἄν 
ποτε πρὸς αὐτοῦ, μὴ οὐχὶ τοῦτο ποιήσαντα, διὰ πυλλὰς 
τὰς κατ᾽ αὑτὸν αἰτίας παραδε χθῆναι' καὶ πειθαρχῆσαι 
γε προθύμως λέγεται, τὸ γνήσιον καὶ εὐλαβὲς τῆς περὶ 
τὸν θεῖον φόβον διαθέσεως ἔργοις ἐπιδεδείγμενον 
Comp. Chron. Alex. A. D. 253. p. 270. ed. Du 
Fresne. 8. Chrys. t. xi. 531...45. Suid. vee. Βαβυλᾶς. 
Philostorg. vii. 8. Of which conflicting accounts 
the first is the only one which gives any coun- 
tenance to the narration of Eusebius.} 

42 Sozom. [Theod.] 1. v. ο 18. ΓΑ φικόμενον εἰς 
τὴν Μεδιόλανον τὸν βασιλέα, καὶ συνήθως eis τὸν Oet- 
ον εἰσελθεῖν βουληθέντα νεὼν, ὑπαντήσας (᾿ Α μβρόσιος) 
ἔξω τῶν προθύρων, ἐπιβῆναι τῶν ἱερῶν προπυλαίων 


Excommunication of Theodosius by St. Ambrose. 


At which time he | 
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wards, that the emperor coming to Milan, 
and intending to go to the church as his ac- 
customed manner was, St. Ambrose the 
bishop of that city, who before had heard 
of the emperor’s so cruel and bloody an 
act, met him before the gate of the church, 
and in this wise forbade him to enter: “ Em- 
“peror, it seemeth that how great the 
‘slaughter is which thyself hast made thou 
weighest not; nor, asI think, when wrath 
‘was settled did reason ever call to account 
what thou hadst committed. Peradven- 
ture thine imperial royalty hindereth the 
acknowledgment of thy sin; and thy pew- 
er is a let to reason. Notwithstanding 
know thou shouldst what our nature is, 
how frail a thing and how fading; and 
‘ that the first original from whence we bave 
all sprang was the very dust whereunto 
“we must slide again. Neither is it meet 
“ that being inveigled with the show of thy 
glistering robes thou shouldst forget the 
“imbecility of that flesh which is covered 
“therewith. Thy subjects (O emperor) are 
in nature thy colleagues: yea even in 
“ her vice [service ?] thou art also joined as 


σιλεῦ, τῆς εἰργασμένης μιαιφονίας τὸ μέγεθος, οὐδέ pera 
τὴν τοῦ θυμοῦ παῦλαν ὃ λογισμὸς ἐπέγνω τὸ τολμηθέν. 
οὐκ εα γὰρ ἴσως τῆς βασιλείας ἡ δυναστεία ἐπιγνῶναι 
τὴν ἁμαρτίαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιπροσθεῖ ἡ ἐξυυσία τῳ λογισμῷ 
χρὴ μέντοι εἰδέναι τὴν φύσιν, καὶ τὸ ταύτης θνητόν τε 
καὶ διάῤῥεον, καὶ τὸν πρόγονον χοῦν ἐξ οὗ γεγόναμεν, 
καὶ εἰς ὃν ἀποῤῥέομεν" καὶ μὴ τῳ ἄνθει τῆς ἀλουργίδος 
ἀποβουκολυύμενοι, ἀγνοεῖν τοῦ καλυπτομένου σώματος 
τὴν ἀσθένειαν. ὑμοφυῶν ἄρχεις, ὦ βασιλεῦ, καὶ μὲν δὴ 
καὶ δμοδούλων. εἷς γὰρ ἁπάντων δεσπότης καὶ βασιλεὺς, 
ὃ τῶν ὅλων δημιουργός. ποίοις τοίνυν ὀφθαλμοῖς ὄψει 
τὸν τοῦ κοινοῦ δεσπότου νεών 3 ποίοις δὲ ποσὶ τὸ ὁάπε- 
dov ἐκεῖνο πατήσεις τὸ ἅγιον ; πῶς δὲ τὰς χεῖρας ἐκτε- 
vets, ἀποσταζούσας ἔτι τοῦ ἀδίκου φόνου τό αἷμα 3 πῶς 
δὲ τοιαύταις ὑποδέξη χερσὶ τοῦ δεσπότου τὸ πανάγιον 
σῶμα; πῶς δὲ τῳ στόματι προσοίσεις τό αἷμα τὸ τίμιον, 
τοσοῦτον διὰ τὸν τοῦ θυμοῦ λόγον ἐκχέας παρονόμως 
αἷμα: ἄπιθι τοίνυν, καὶ μὴ πειρῶ τοῖς δευτέροις τὴν 
προτέραν αὔξειν παρανομίαν καὶ δέχου τὸν δεσμὸν ῳ ὃ 
Θεὸς ὁ τῶν ὄλων δεσπότης ἄνωθεν γίνεται σύμψηφος" 
'ατρ Kos δὲ οὗτος, καὶ πρόξενος ὑγιείας." Totrots εἴ- 
ζας ὃ βασιλεὺς τοὶς λόγοις" (τοῖς γὰρ θείοις λογίοις ἐν- 
τεθραμμένος, ηδει σαφῶς τίνα μὲν τῶν ἱερέων, τίνα δὲ 
τῶν βασιλέων ἴδια.) στένων καὶ δακρύων ἐπανῆλθεν εὶς 
τὰ βασίλεια χρόνου δὲ συχνοῦ διελθόντος" ὀκτὼ γὰρ 
ἀναλώθησαν μῆνες" κατέλαβεν ἡ τοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν γε- 
νέθλιος ἑορτή. ὃ δὲ βασιλεὺς ἐν τοῖς βασιλείοις ὀὁλοφυ- 
ρόμενος καθῆστο, τὴν τῶν δακρύων ἀναλάσκων λιβάδα" 
τοῦτο θεασάμενος “Ῥουφῖνος" μάγιστρος δὲ τηνικαῦτα 
Ty Kut πολλῆς μέτασχε παῤῥησίας, ἅτε δὴ συνηθέστερος 
ὧν. προσελθων ἤρετο τῶν δακρύων τὸ αἴτιον ὃ δέ πι- 
κρῶς ἀνοιμώξας, καὶ σφοδρότερον προχέας τὸ δάκρυον, 
gh piv,” ἔφη, " ‘Povpire, παίζεις, τῶν γὰρ ἐμῶν οὐκ 
ἑπαισθάνη κακῶν" ἐγὼ δὲ στένω καὶ ὁὀλοφύρομαι τὴν 
ἐμαυτοῦ συμφορὰν λογιζόμενος, ὡς τοῖς μέν οἴκέταις 
καὶ τοῖς πρυσαΐταις ἄνετος ὃ θεῖος νεὼς, καὶ εἰσίασιν 
ἀδεῶς, καὶ τὸν οἰκεῖον ἀντιβολοῦσι δεσπύτην" ἐμοὶ δὲ 
καὶ οὗτος ἄβατος, καὶ πρὸς τοῦτῳ μοι ὃ οὐμανὸς ἀπο- 
κέκλεισται" μέμνημαι γὰρ τῆς δεσποτικῆς φωνῆς ἡ διαῤ- 
ῥήδην φησὶν, ὃν ἂν δήσητε ἐπὶ τῆς ys, ἔσται δεδεμέ- 
νος ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς." Comp. 5. Ambr. Ep. li. t. 11, 
997. A.D. circ. 390. and Paulin. vit. S. Ambros. 


rowdde λέγων ἐκώλυσεν ““ οὐκ οἶσθα, ὡς ἔοικεν, ὦ βα- | c. 2. ibid. App. col. vii-] 


280 The Excommunication 
“a fellow with them. For there is one 
* Lord and Emperor, the Maker οἵ this 
“ whole assembly ofall things. With what 
“eyes therefore wilt thou look upon the 
“habitation of that common Lord? With 
“ what feet wilt thou tread upon that sacred 
“ floor? How wilt thou stretch forth those 
* hands from which the blood as yet of un- 
“ righteous slaughter doth distil? The bo- 
“dy of our Lord all holy how wilt thou 
“take intosuch hands? How wilt thou put 
“his honorable blood unto that mouth, 
“the wrathful word whereof hath caused 
* against all order of law the pouring out 
“ of somuch blood? Depart therefore, and 
“ vo not about by after deeds to add to thy 
“ former iniquity. Receive that bond where- 
“ with from heaven the Lord of all doth 
τ give consent that thou shouldst be tied ; 
“a bond which is medicinable, and procur- 
“eth health.” Hereunto the king submit- 
ted himself; (for being brought up in reli- 
gion he knew very well what belonged unto 
priests, what unto kings ;) and with sobbing 
tears returned to the court again. Some 
eight months after, came the feast of our 
Saviour’s Nativity ; but yet the king sat 
still at home, mourning and emptying the 
lake of tears: which when Rufinus beheld, 
being at that time commander over the 
_ king’s house, and by reason of usual access 
the bolder to speak; he came and asked 
the cause of those tears. ‘To whom the 
king, with bitter grief and tears more abun- 
dantly gushing out, answered ; “ Thou, O 
“ Ruffin, dalliest, for mine evils thou feelest 
“not: 1 mourn and bewail mine own 
“ wretchedness, considering that servants 
“and beggars go freely to the house of 
τ God, and there present themselves before 
“ their Lord: whereas both from thence and 
“ from heaven alsol am excluded. Forinmy 
“mind I carry that voice of our Lord which 
* saith with express terms, ‘ Whomsoever 
“ve shall bind on earth, he in heaven shall 
“ be bound also.” ‘The rest of the history, 
which concerneth the manner of tie empe- 
ror’s admission after so earnest repentance, 
needeth not to be here set down. 

It now remaineth to be examined whether 
these alleged examples prove that which 
they should do, yeaor no. Thething which 
they ought to confirm is, that no less Chris- 
tian kings than other persons under them 
ought to be subject to the selfsame coercive 
authority of Church-governors, and for the 
same kinds of transgressions to receive at 
their hands the same spiritual censure of 
excommunication judicially inflicted by way 
of punishment. But in the aforesaid exam- 
ples, whether we consider the offence itself 
of the excommunicate, or the persons ex- 
communicating, or the manner of their pro- 
ceeding ; which three comprehend the whole 
substance of that which was done; it doth 
not by any of these appear that kings in 


of Theodosius informal. [Boox VIII. 
suchwise should be subject. For, concern- 
ing the offences of men, there is no breach 
of Christian charity, whether it be by deed 
or by word; no excess, no lightness of 
speech or behaviour; no fault for which a 
man in the course of his life is openly noted 
as blameable; but the same being una- 
mended through admonition ought, (as they 
say,) with the spiritual censure of excom- 
munication to be punished. Wherefore 
unless they can shew, that in some such or- 
dinary transgression, kings and princes, up- 
on contempt of the Church’s more mild cen- 
sure, have been like other men in ancient 
times excommunicated, what should hinder 
any man to think but that the rare and un- 
wonted crimes of those two emperors did 
cause their bishops to try what unusual 
remedy would work in so desperate dis- 
eases? Which opinion is also made more 
probable, inasmuch as the very histories, 
which have recorded them, propose them 
for strange and admirable patterns; the 
bishops, of boldness ; the emperors, of meek- 
ness and humility. The [they ?] wonder 
at the one, for adventuring to do it unto 
emperors; at the other, for taking it in so 
good part at the hands of bishops. What 
greater argument than all which was here- 
in done proceeded from extraordinary zeal 
on both sides, and not from a settled judicial 
authority which the one was known to have 
over the other by a common received order 
in the church. For at such things who 
would wonder ? 

Furthermore, if ye consider their persons, 
whose acts these excommunications were 3 
he which is said to have excommunicated 
Philip emperor of Rome was Babylas the 
bishop of Antioch: and he which Theodo- 
sius emperor of Constantinople, Ambrose 
the bishop of Milan. Neither of which two 
bishops (as I suppose) was ordinary unte 
either of the two emperors. And therefore 
they both were incompetent judges, and 
such as had no authority to punish whom 
they excommunicated: except we will grant 
the emperor to have been so much the more 
subject than his subjects, that whereas the 
meanest of them was under but some one 
diosecan, any that would might be judge 
over him. But the manner of proceeding 
doth as yet more plainly evict that these ex- 
amples make less than nothing for proof 
that ecclesiastical governors had at that 
time judicial authority to excommunicate 
emperors and kings. For what form of 
judgment was there observed, when neither 
judges nor parties judged did once dream 
of any such matter; till the one by chance 
repaired unto the place where the others 
were, and at that very instant suffered a 
sudden repulse ; not only besides their own 
expectation, but also without any purpose 
beforehand in them who gaveit? Judicial 
punishment hath at the leastwise sentence 


Ch. ix. 6.] 


going always before execution, whereas all 
which we read of here is, that the guilty 
being met in the way were presently turned 
back, and not admitted to be partakers of 
those holy things whereof they were fa- 
mously known unworthy. 

[6.11 therefore conclude, that these ex- 
communications have neither the nature of 
judicial punishment, nor the force of suffi- 
cient arguments to prove that ecclesiastical 
judges should have authority to call their 
own sovereign to appear before them into 
their consistories, there to examine, to judge, 
and by excommunication to punish them, if 
so be they be found culpable. 

But concerning excommunication, such 
as is only a dutiful, religious, and holy refu- 
sal to admit notorious transgressors in so 
extreme degree unto the blessed commun- 
ion of saints, especially the mysteries of 
the Body and Blood of Christ, till their 
humbled penitent minds be made manifest: 
this we grant every king bound to abide at 
the hands of any minister of God whereso- 
ever through the world. As for judicial 
authority to punish malefactors, if the king 
be as the kings of Israel were, and-as every 
of ours is, a supreme Lord, than whom none | 


Kings, subject to Coercion, would net be Kings. 
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under God is by way of ruling authority 
and power higher, where he reigneth, how 
should any man there have the high place 
of a judge over him? He must be more 
than thine equal that hath a chastising 
power over thee: so far is it off that any 
under thee should be thy judge. Where- 
fore, sith the kings of England are within 
their own dominions the most high, and can 
have no peer, how is it possible that any, 
either civil or ecclesiastical person under 
them should have over them coercive pow- 
er, when such power would make that per- 
son so far forth his superior’s superior, ruler, 
and judge? It cannot therefore stand with 
the nature of such sovereign regiment that 
any subject should have power to exercise 
on kings so highly authorized the greatest 
censure of excommunication, according to 
the platform of Reformed Discipline: but 
if this ought to take place, the other is ne- 
cessarily to give place. For which cause, 
till better reason be brought, to prove that 
kings cannot lawfully be exempted from 
subjection unto ecclesiastical courts, we 
must and do affirm their said exemption 
lawful. 

Hale! Gio! Fake Cte ae 


* * 


APPENDIX, ΝΥ. 


[Supposed i’'ragment of a Sermon on Civil Obedience, hitherto printed as part 
of the Eighth Book.| 


* * * * * * 


Yea that! which is more, the laws thus 
made, God himself doth in such sort au- 
thorize, that to despise them, is to despise 
in them him. It is a loose and licentious 
opinion, which the Anabaptists have em- 
braced, holding that a Christian man’s lib- 
erty is lost, and the soul which Christ hath 
redeemed unto himself injuriously drawn 
into servitude under the yoke of human 
power, if any law be now imposed besides 
the Gospel of Christ, in obedience where- 
unto the Spirit of God, and not the con- 
straint of men, is to lead us, according to 
that of the blessed Apostle 3, “Such as are 
“led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
“sons of God,” and not such as live in 
thraldom unto men. Their judgment is 
therefore that the Church of Christ should 
admit* no lawmakers but the evangelists, 
no courts but presbyteries, no punishments 
but ecclesiastical censures. 

As against this sort, we are to maintain 
the use of human laws, and the continual 
necessity of making them from time to 
time, as long as this present world doth 
iast; so likewise the authority of laws so 
made doth need much more by us to be 
strengthened against another sort, who, al- 
though they do not utterly condemn the 
making of laws in the Church, yet make 
they a great” deal less account of them 
than they should do. ‘There are which 
think simply of human laws, that they can 
in no sort touch the conscience; that to 
break and transgress them cannot make 


* admit of no E. b great om. E. 


1[This passage, down to the word “evangelists,” 
is found verbatim in E. P. III. 9.3. For this rea- 
son, and on account of its general irrelevancy to 
the subject of this Book, the editor has ventured 
to treat it as a separate fragment, probably of a 
Sermon on Obedience to Governors, annexed by 
mistake to the eighth book in all the MSS. but 
not appearing in the first edition, which breaks off 
abruptly in c. viii. 6. at the words “ give judg- 
* ment.’ ] 

2 Rom. viii. 14. 
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men in the sight of God culpable as sin 
doth ; only when we violate such laws, we 
do thereby make ourselves obnoxious unto 
external punishment in this world, so that 
the magistrate may in regard of such of- 
fence committed justly correct the offend- 
er, and cause him without injury to endure 
such pain as the law®* doth appoint; but 
further it reacheth ποῖ, For first, the con- 
science is the proper court of God, the 
guiltiness thereof is sin, and the punish- 
ment eternal death: men are not able to 
make any law that shall command the 
heart, it is not in them to make the ἃ in- 
ward conceit a crime, or to appoint for any 
crime other punishment than corporal : 
their laws therefore can have no power 
over the soul, neither can the heart of man 
be polluted by transgressing them. St. 
Augustine 3 rightly defineth sin to be that 
which is spoken, done or desired, not 
against any law 5, but against the law of 
the living God. The law of God is pro- 
posed unto men, as a glass wherein τὸ be- 
hold the stains and spots‘ of their sinful 
souls. By it they are to judge themselves, 
and when they finds themselves to have 
transgressed against it, then to bewail their 
offences with David 4, “ Against thee only, 
(Ὁ Lord, have I sinned, and done wicked- 
“ly in thy sight ;” that so our present tears 
may extinguish the flames, which other- 
wise we are to feel, and which God in that 
day shall condemn the wicked unto, when 
they shall render account of the evil which 
they have done, not by violating statute 
laws and canons, but by disobedience unto 
his law and word *. 


f the spots E. Q. Ὁ. 


* feel E. Q. L. 
h his word Ex Q. Ὁ. 
L. 


¢ pains aslaw Εἰ. painas 
law L. pain as the law C. 
ἃ the om. E. 


δ laws E. Q.C. L. 


3(Contra Faustum, lib. xxii. 27. “ Peccatum est 
“ factum vel dictum vel concupitum aliquid contra 
“ @ternam legem. Lex vero eterna est ratio di- 
“ vina vel voluntas Dei.” {0 viii. 378. f.] 

4 Psal. 11. 4. 


Aprenpix, No. 1.] Subjection to Governors, a Duty in Conscience. 


For our better instruction therefore con- 
cerning i this point, first we must note, that 
the law of God himself doth require at 
our hands subjection. “Be ye subject,” 
saith 8. Peter; and S. Paul, “® Let every 
“soul be subject; subject all unto such 
“ powers as are set over us.” For if such 
as are not set over us require our subjec- 
tion, we by denying it are not disobedient 
to the law of God, or undutiful unto higher 
powers ; because though they be such in 
regard of them over whom they have law- 
ful dominion, yet having not so over us, 
unto us they are not such 7. 

Subjection therefore we owe, and that 
by the law of God; we are in conscience 
bound to yield it even unto every of them 
that hold the seats of authority and power 
in relation unto us. Howbeit, not all kind! 
of subjection unto every such kind of pow- 
er. Concerning Scribes and Pharisees, our 
Saviour’s precept was ὃ, “ Whatsoever they 
“shall tell you ™, do it;” was it his mean- 
ing, that if they should at any time enjoin 
the people to levy an army, or to sell their 
lands and goods for the furtherance of so 
great an enterprise ; and in a word, that 
simply whatsoever" it were which they did 
command, they ought without any excep- 
tion forthwith to be obeyed? No, but 
“ whatsoever they shall tell you,” must be 
understood in pertinentibus ad Cathedram, 
it must be construed with limitation, and 
restrained unto things of that kind which 
did belong to their place and power. For 
they had not power general absolutely giv- 
en them to command in ° all things. 

The reason why we are bound in con- 
science to be subject unto all such power Ρ 
is, because all “powers are of God %.” 
They are of God either instituting or per- 
mitting them. Power is then of divine in- 
stitution, when either God himself doth de- 
liver, or men by light of nature find out the 
kind thereof. So that the power of parents 
over children, and of husbands over their 


iin D. n whatsoever simply 
k itself E. Q. C. L. D. 

1 kinds E. ° in om. E. 

mye E.C. L. P powers D. 

5 1 Pet. u. 13. 6 Rom. xiii. 1. 


7“ Verum hac proprium civis a peregrino dis- 
‘* crimen est, quod alter imperio ac potestate civili 
“oblieatur ; alter jussa principis alieni respuere 
potest. Ilum princeps ab hostium eque ac civi- 
‘um injuria tueri tenetur; hune non item nisi 
“‘ rogatus et humanitatis officiis impulsus,” saith 
Bodin, de Rep. lib. i. cap. 6. non multum a fine p. 
61. B. edit. Lugd. in fol. 1586*. [Bodin was a 
French jurist, and secretary to the duke of Alen- 
gon, brother to Henry III. His work “ de Repub- 
“ica” had such credit as to be used for a text 
book in lectures at Cambridge. Biog. Univ.] 

8 Matt. xxii. 3. 9 Rom. xiii. 1. 


* Note om. D. 
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wives, the power of all sorts of superiors, 
made by consent of commonwealths with- 
in themselves, or grown from agreement 
amongst nations, such power is of God’s 
own institution in respect of the kind there- 
of. Again, if respect be had unto those 
particular persons to whom the same is de- 
rived, if they either receive it immediately 
from God, as Moses and Aaron did; or 
from nature, as parents do; or from men 
by a natural and orderly course, as every 
governor appointed in any commonwealth, 
by the order@ thereof, doth: then is not 
the kind of their power only of God’s insti- 
tution", but the derivation thereof also into 
their persons, is from him. He hath placed 
them in their rooms, and doth term them 
his ministers; subjection therefore is due 
unto all such powers, inasmuch as they are 
of God’s own institution, even then when 
they are of man’s creation, omni humane 
creature *: which things the heathens 
themselves do acknowledge: 


Σκηπτοῦχος βασιλεὺς, wre Leds κῦδος ἔδωκεν 108, 


As for them that exercise power altogether 
against order, although the kind of power 
which they have may be of God, yet is 
their exercise thereof against God, and 
therefore not of God, otherwise than by 
permission, as all injustice is. 

Touching such acts as are done by that 
power which is according to his institution, 
that God in like sort doth authorize them, 
and account them to be his; though it were 
not confessed, it might be proved undenia- 
blet. For if that be accounted our deed, 
which others do, whom we have appointed 
to be our agents, how should God but ap- 
prove those deeds, even as his own, which 
are done by virtue of that commission and 
power which he hath given. “Take heed,” 
saith Jehoshaphat unto his judges", “be 
“careful and circumspect what ye do; ye 
“do not execute the judgments of men, but 
“of the Lord.” ‘The authority of Cesar 
over the Jews, from whence was it? Had 
it any other ground than the law of na- 
tions, which maketh kingdoms, subdued by 
just war, to be subject unto their conquer- 
ors? By this power Cesar exacting trib- 
ute, our Saviour confesseth it to be his 
right, a right which could not be withheld 
without injury; yea disobedience herein 
unto him had been ἃ rebellion against God. 
Usurpers of power, whereby we do not 


t undeniably E. C. 
uhim, and even EB. 


Q: CL 


4 orders D. 
τ instituting E. Q. C. 
L 


* The quotations in 
marg. D. 


10 ἐς A sceptre-swaying king, to whom even Ju- 
“ piter himself hath given power and command- 
“ ment.” Hom. Il. lib. A. [ver. 279.] 

12 Chron. xix. 6. 


284 Subjection ought 
mean them that by violence have aspired 
unto places of highest authority, but them 
that use more authority than they did ever 
receive in form and manner beforemention- 
ed; (for so they may do, whose title unto 
the rooms of authority which they possess, 
no man can deny to be just and lawful: 
even as contrariwise some men’s proceed- 
ings in government have been very order- 
ly, who notwithstanding did not attain to 
be made governors without great violence 
and disorder;) such usurpers therefore *, 
as in the exercise of their power do more 
than they have been authorized to do, can- 
not in conscience bind any man unto obe- 
dience. 

That subjection which we owe unto law- 
ful powers, doth not only import that we 
should be under them by order of our state, 
but that we shew all submission towards 
them both by honour and obedience. He 
that resisteth them, resisteth God: and re- 
sisted they are ¥, if either the authority it- 
self which they exercise be denied, as by 
Anabaptists all secular jurisdiction is 7; or 
if resistance be made but only so far forth 
as doth touch their persons which are in- 
vested with power (for they which said, 
Nolumus hunc regnare, did not utterly ex- 
clude regiment; nor did they wish all 
kind of government clean * removed, which 


x therefore E. C. L. 
Ybe E. C. L. Q. 


z jurisdictions E. 
ἃ clearly ΕΣ. 


ν᾿ 


to be unrepining. [Boox VIIL 
would not at the first have David govern» ;) 
or if that which they do by virtue of their 
power, namely, their laws, edicts,sentences * 
or other acts of jurisdiction, be not suffered 
to take effect, contrary to the blessed Apos- 
tle’s most holy precept ἃ, “ Obey them that 
“have the oversight of you!*.” Or if they 
do take effect, yet is not the will of God 
thereby satisfied neither, as long as that 
which we do is contemptuously or repining- 
ly done, because we can do no otherwise. 
In such sort the Israelites in the desert 
obeyed Moses, and were notwithstanding 
deservedly plagued for disobedience. The 
Apostle’s precept therefore is, “ Be subject 
“ even for God’s cause ; be subject, not for 
“fear, but for* mere conscience, knowing, 
“that he which resisteth them, purchaseth 
“unto himself condemnation.” Disobedi- 
ence therefore unto laws which are made 
by men‘ is not a thing of so small account 
as some would make it. 

Howbeit, too rigorous it were, that the 
breach of every human law should be held 
a deadly sin: a mean there is between 
those extremities, if so be we can find it 


out. 
* τ * * * * * 
Ὁ to govern Εἰ. Q. eof E. L. 
© services KE. f them Εἰ, 


ἃ rule E. 


12 Heb. xiii. 17. 


APP EN DEX, ΝΟΣ ΤῈ. 


A Discovery of the Causes of the Continuance of these Contentions concerning Church 
Government, cut of the Fragments of Richard Hooker’. 


ConTENTION ariseth, either through er- 
1. [0.1 ror in men’s judgments, or else 
disorder in their affections. 
When contention doth grow by error in 
judgment, it ceaseth not till men by instrue- 


13 [Prefixed to “ A Summarie view of the gov- 
* ernment both of the Old and New Testament, 
“ whereby the episcopal government of Christ’s 
“ Church is vindicated: out of the rude draughts 
« of Lancelot Andrews, late bishop of Winchester.” 
Oxford, printed by Leonard Lichfield, A. 1). 1641. 
This is part of a collection entitled, ‘« Certain brief 
«Ὁ Treatises, written by diverse learned men, con- 
* cerning the ancient and modern Government of * 
‘the Church: wherein both the primitive institu- 
“tion of Episcopacy is maintained, and the law- 
“ fulness of the Ordination of the Protestant Min- 
“ isters beyond the seas likewise defended.” The 
other fragmennts are, “ The original of Bishops 
“and Metropolitans, briefly laid down by Martin 
* Bucer, John Reinolds and James archbishop of 
* Armagh ;” “ A Disquisition touching Proconsu- 


tion come to see wherein they err, and what 
it is that did deceive them. Without this, 
there is neither policy nor punishment that 
can establish peace in the Church. 


“lar Asia and its seven Churches,” by Ussher ; 
“ A Declaration of the Patriarchal Government of 
“the ancient Church,” by Edward Brerewood : 
“«Α brief Declaration of the several forms of Goy- 
“ernment received in the Reformed Churches be- 
‘* yond the seas,” by John Duree ; and “'The Law- 
“fulness of the Ordination of the Ministers of 
“ those Churches, maintained against the Roman- 
“ists,” by Francis Mason. If the fragment in 
question be Hooker's (a point on which the editor 
does not feel entitled to express any decided opin- 
ion; but is rather inclined to hold the negative,) 
it may have been sketched by way of hints for the 
conclusion of the whole work: and for that reason 
it is inserted here. Compare the latter part of 
Cranmer’s letter to Hooker, subjoined to the fifth 
book in this edition. : 

Archdeacon Cotton informs the editor, that this 


ἌΡΡΕΝΡΙΣ, No. 2.] Causes of Contentions on Church Government. 


The Moscovian emperor '4, being weary 
of the infinite strifes and contentions amongst 
preachers, and by their occasion amongst 
others, forbad preaching utterly throughout 
all his dominions ; and instead thereof com- 
manded certain sermons of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers to be translated, and them to 
be read in public assemblies, without add- 
ing a word of their own thereunto upon 
pain of death. He thought by this politic 
devise to bring them to agreement, or at 
least to cover their disagreement. But so bad 
a policy was no fit salve for so great a sore. 

We may think perhaps, that punishment 
would have been more effectual to that pur- 
pose. For neither did Solomon speak 
without book in saying 15, that when “ folly 
“is bound up in the heart of a child, the 
“rod of correction must drive it out ;” and 
experience doth shew, that when error hath 
once disquieted the minds of men and made 
them restless, if they do not fear they will 
terrify. Neither hath it repented the 


paper is in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in MS. (D. 3. 3.) in the handwriting of some per- 
son unknown, “ but certainly,” Mr. Gibbings adds, 
‘‘ the same amanuensis, who copied the latter por- 
* tions of the Sermon on Pride, and also the Ap- 
‘ pendix i. to B. v. together with B. vi. This may 
“ afford a reason for ascribing the Paper to Hook- 
“er”? “ The marginal references to Scripture are 
‘in Ussher’s hand, as likewise several slight cor- 
“rections in the text. Itis highly probable that 
“ this is the very MS. from which the printed copy 
“was taken; more especially as at p. 5. line 22, 
* Ussher has added a side-note to the printer, 
“<a larger space betwixt these :’ + which has 
“ been followed: the space left there being wider 
“than between any other two paragraphs of the 
tract.” Mr. Gibbmgs adds that the Title or 
Heading is Ussher’s. But it makes no mention of 
Hooker, standing as follows: “'The Causes of 
“ the Continuance of these Contentions concern- 
* ing Church Government.’”} 

14 [Possevin de Rebus Moscoviticis, p. 5. A. Ὁ. 
1581. “ Concionatores non habent, sed tantum, 
*‘ 4185 diximus, vitas sanctorum, vel eorum, quos 
“* pro sanctis venerantur, atque homilie partem ut 
** dixi (a D. presertim Chrysostomo) a Poppis suis 
* audiunt.” Herberstein, Rerum Moscovitic. Com- 
ment. p. 31. ““ Doctores quos sequuntur sunt Basi- 
* lius magnus, Gregorius, et Joannes Chrysosto- 
“ὁ mus.” Concionatoribus carent. ‘“ Satis esse pu- 
‘ tant interfuisse sacris, ac evangelii, epistolarum, 
“ὁ aliorumque doctorum verba, que vernacula lin- 
‘gua recitat sacrificus audivisse: ad hoc, quod 
‘* varias opiniones ac hereses, que ex concionibus 
 plerumque oriuntur, sese effugere credunt.” ap. 
Rer. Mosc. Auct. vari, Francof. 1600. It appears 

\ from King’s Greek Church, p. 433, that Iwan Ba- 
ron held a synod in 1542, in which possibly 
}the law in question might be enacted. He was 
very jealous of the progress of Lutheranism in Li- 
vonia. See in the same collection, p. 220, Hist. 
Belli Livonici, per Tilm. Bredenbach, 1563.] 
15 Prov. xxi. 15. 


+ But Ussher afterwards erased the direction :— 
as Mr. Gibbings informs the Editor. 
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Church at any time to have used the rod 
in moderate severity for the speedier re- 
claiming of men from error, and the reuni- 
ting" such as by schism have sundered 
themselves. But we find by trial, that as 
being taught and not terrified, they shut 
their ears against the word of truth, and 
soothe themselves in that wherewith cus- 
tom or sinister persuasion hath inured them: 
so contrariwise, if they be terrified and not 
taught, their punishment doth not common- 
ly work their amendment. 

As Moses therefore, so likewise Aaron; 
as Zerubabel, so Jehoshua; as the prince 
which hath laboured by the sceptre of 
righteousness and sword of justice to end 
strife, so the prophets which with the book 
and doctrine of salvation have soundly and 
wisely endeavoured to instruct the igno- 
rant in those litigious points wherewith the 
Church is now troubled: whether by 
preaching, as Apollos among the Jews ; or 
by disputing, as Paul at Athens, or by wri- 
ting, as the learned in their several times 
and ages heretofore, or by conferring in 
synods and councils, as Peter, James, and 
others, at Jerusalem, or by any the like al- 
lowable and laudable means ; their praise 
is worthily in the gospel!*®, and their por- 
tion in that promise which God hath made 
by his prophet 17, “ They that turn many 
“unto righteousness shall shine as the stars 
“for ever and ever.” I say, whosoever 
have soundly and wisely endeavoured by 
those means to reclaim the ignorant from 
their error, and to make peace. 

Want of sound proceeding in church con- 
troversies hath made many more stiff in er- 
ror now than before. 

Want of wise and discreet dealing, hath 
much hindered the peace of the Church. 
It may be thought, and is, that Arius had 
never raised those tempestuous storms 
which we read he did; if Alexander, the 
first that withstood the Arians’ heresy, had 
bore himself with greater moderation, and 
been less eager!® in so good a cause. Sul- 
pitius Severus doth note as much in the 
dealings of Idacius}° against the favourers 
of Priscillian, when that heresy was but 
green and new sprung up. For by over- 
much vehemency against Jactantius ¥ and 
his mates, a spark was made a flame: in- 
somuch that thereby the seditious waxed 

ἃ the easier reuniting. |  Instantius D. 
So in D. 


16 2 Cor. viii. 18. 

17 Dan. xii. 3. 

18 [Socr. E. H. i. 6. πρὸς ὀργὴν ἐξάπτεται. 

19 Jib. ἃ. ὁ [61.] “15 vero sine modo, et ultra 
“ quam oportuit, Instantium sociosque ejus laces- 
‘* sens, facem quandam nascenti incendio subdi- 
“ dit: ut exasperaverit malos potius quam oppres- 
“© serit.”] 
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Prayer, the great Mean of Reconciliation. 


[Boox VIII, © 


rather more fierce than less troublesome. |! ing, wit, and knowledge is depressed ? 


In matters of so great moment, whereupon 
the peace or disturbance of the Church is 
known to depend, if there were in us that 
reverend care which should be; it is not 
possible we should either speak at any time 
without fear, or ever write but with a trem- 
bling hand. Do they consider whereabout 
they go, or what it is they have in hand; 
who taking upon them the causes of God, 
deal only or chiefly against the persons of 
men ? 

We cannot altogether excuse ourselves 
in this respect, whose home controversies 
and debates at this day, although 1 trust 
they be as the strife of Paul with Barna- 
bas and not with Elymas, yet because there 
is a truth, which on the one side being un- 
known hath caused contention, I do wish it 
had pleased Almighty God, that in sifting 
it out, those offences had not grown, which 
I had rather bewail with secret tears than 
public speech. 

Nevertheless as some sort of people is re- 
ported to have bred a detestation of drunk- 
enness in their children by presenting the 
deformity thereof in servants, so it may 
come to pass (I wish it might) that we be- 
holding more foul deformity * in the face 
and countenance of a common adversary, 
shall be induced to correct some smaller 
blemishes in our own. Ye are not igno- 
rant of the Demauds *°, Motives 3), Cen- 
sures 2%, Apologies 33, Defences, and other 
writings, which our great enemies have 
published under colour of seeking peace ; 
promising to bring nothing but reason and 
evident remonstrance of truth. But who 
seeth not how full gorged they are with 
virulent, slanderous, and immodest speech- 
es, tending much to the disgrace, to the dis- 

roof nothing of that cause which they en- 

eavour to overthrow? “ Will you speak 
“wickedly for God’s defence *4 ?” saith Job. 
Will you dip your tongues in gall and your 
pens in blood, when you* write and speak 
in his cause? Is the truth confirmed, are 
men convicted of their error when they are 
upbraided with the miseries of their condi- 
tion and estate? When their understand- 


z deformities D. δ ve Ὁ. 


29 (Bristow’s “" Fifty-one Demands to be propo- 
“sed by the Catholics to the Heretics.” Lond. 
1592. 4to.] 

21 (The same anthor’s “ Sure ways to find out 
“ the Truth, or Motives unto the Catholic Faith.” 
Antwerp, 1574. 8 vo.} ᾿ 

22 [Campian's “ Censure upon two books written 
“ in answer to Edmund Campian’s offer of Dispu- 
“tation.” Douay, 1581 ; and Defence of the same 
by Parsons, 1582.] 

33 [ Allen’s “ Apology of the English Seminaries 
“at Rome and Rheims.” Mons, 158]-] 

4 Job xiii. 7. 


When suspicions and rumours, without re- 
spect how true or how false, are objected 
to diminish their credit and estimation in 
the world? Is it likely that Invectives, 
Epigrams, Dialogues, Epistles, Libels, la- 
den with contumelies and criminations, 
should be the means to procure peace ? 
Surely they which do take this course, 
“the way of peace they have not known.” 
If they did but once enter into a stayed 
consideration with themselves what they 
do, no doubt they would give over and re- 
solve with 70} 35, “ Behold 1 am vile, what 
“shall I answer? I will lay my hand up- 
“on my mouth. If I have spoken .once 
‘amiss, I will speak no more; or if twice, 
“T will proceed no further.” 

II. But how sober and how sound soever 
our proceeding be in these causes; all is in 
vain which we do to abate the errors of 
men, except their unruly affections be bri- 
dled. Selflove, vain glory, impatience, 
pride, pertinacy, these are the bane of our 
peace. And these are not conquered or 
cast out, but by prayer. Pray for Jerusa- 
lem, and your prayer shall cause “ the hills 
“to bring forth peace *7:” peace shall distil 
and “come down like the rain upon the 
‘mown grass, and as the showers that wa- 
“ter the earth.” We have used all other 
means, and behold we are frustrate, we 
have laboured in vain. In disputations. 
whether it be because men are ashamed to 
acknowledge their errors before many wit- 
nesses, or because extemporality doth ex- 
clude mature and ripe advice without which 
the truth cannot soundly and thoroughly 
be demonstrated, or because the fervour of 
contention doth so disturb men’s under- 
standing, that they cannot sincerely and οἱ" 
fectually judge: in books and sermons, 
whether it be because we do speak and 
write with too little advice, or because you 
do hear and read with too much prejudice : 
in all human means which have hitherto 
been used to procure peace ; whether it be 
because our dealings have been too feeble, 
or the minds of men with whom we have 
dealt too implacable, or whatsoever the 
cause or causes have been: forasmuch as 
we see that as yet we fail in our desires, 
yea the ways which we take to be most 
likely to make peace, do but move strife: 
O that we would now hold our tongues, 
leave contending with men, and have our 
talk and treaty of peace with God. We 
have spoken and written enough of peace ": 
there is no way © left but this one 38, “ Pray 
“for the peace of Jerusalem.” 


» for peace D. ¢ there is now no way D. 


25 Rom. 1. 17. 27 Psalm Ixxii. 3, 6. 
26 Job xl. 4, 5. 28 Psalm cxxu. δ. 
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AP PEN DEX Νυ. 111. 


A Table shewing how the several portions of the Eighth Book in Dobson’s edition, 
1825, Vou. II. are distributed in the present. 


I. “ We come now,” p. 379, to “ lawfully | 1X. “The consuls of Rome,” p. 423, to 


overrule,” p. 391. “ than the other,” ibid. 
See above, c. i. 1—ii. 3. See above, c. v. 1. former part. 
Il. “It hath been declared,” p. 391, to “ ec- | X. “ Wherefore the clergy,” ibid. to “shall 
clesiastical laws,” p. 393. not need,” ibid. 
See above, c. ii. 17. See above, c. v. 2. last paragraph. 
Ill. “ Unto which supreme,” p. 393, to | XI. “ The ancient imperial,” ibid. to “ meet- 
“ most reasonable,” p. 402. ings ecclesiastical,” p. 425. 
See above, c. ii. 4—16. See above, c. v. 2. former part. 
IV. “The cause of deriving,” p. 402, to | XII. “ There are which wonder,” p. 425, to 
“hath been shewed,” p. 404. “ do withstand,” p. 432. 
See above, c. ii. 18. iii. 1. See above, c. vi. 10—14. former part. 
V. “For the title or style,” p. 404, to “ ought | XIII. “ Touching the king’s,” p. 432, to 
to have,” p. 409. “of the truth therein,” p. 443. 
See above, c. iv. 8. See above, ὁ. vili. 1—9. 
VI. “These things being first,” p. 405, to | XIV. “ The case is not like,” p. 443, to “ as- 
“ Hercules to tame them,” p. 418. sent not asked,” p. 449. 
See above, c. iv. 1—7. See above, 6. vi. 4—9. 
VII. “ The last difference,” p. 418, to “ or | XV. “ Yea, that which is more,” p. 449, to 
to any part,” p. 422. “can find it out,” p. 453. 
See above, c. iv. 9—12. See above, Appendix to B. VIII. 
VIII. “ Among sundry prerogatives,” p. 422, No.1. . 


to “ and others,” p. 423. 
See above, c. v. 1. latter part. 


A Table, shewing the arrangement of the fragments in Bernard’s Clavi Trabales, 
as compared with the present Edition. 


P. 65. “ The service which we do,” to“kings Ρ. 86. “ As therefore the person,” to “ he 


and priests,” p. 71. came not,” p. 87. 
See above, c. iii. 2—6. See above, c. viii. 7, 8. 
P. 71. “Whereinitis,” to “unto kings,” p.72. P. 88. “Besides these testimonies,” to “bear 
See above, c. vi. 14. note 60. rule,” ibid. 
P.72. “ Although not both,” to “ over the See above, c. viii. 8. note. 
Church,” ibid. -P. 88. “ We may by these testimonies,” to 
See above c. vi. 14, latter part. “ the truth therein,” p. 92. 
P. 73. “The case is not like,” to “ com- See above, ec. viii. 9. 
monwealth hath simply,” p. 76. P. 92. “ The last thing,” to “accountable to 
See above, c. vi. 4—6. | any,” p. 94. 
P. 77. “ Touching the advancement,” to | See above, c. ix. 1, 2. 
“sufficiently spoken before,” p. 86. 


See above, 6. vil. 1—7, | 
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Memoranda on Church Privileges. 


[Boox VIII. 


APPEN DIX, NUS: 


The following are detached notes in the 
Dvblin MS. which occur with an interval 
of one blank page, immediately after the 
dissertation on the making of laws, p. 419. 
The words “ one man,” at the top, proba- 
bly refer to some passage intended to be 
produced for refutation. 

“ One man. Then could not any of them 
«be under another’s authority so far as 
“ thereby to be either licensed or hindered in 
“ those things which he doth by the said 
“ power, but God alone should himself on 
“ earth authorize and disauthorize all that 
“ bare rule in the Church. Wherefore, to 
( set down briefly that which we hold for 
“truth. Power ecclesiastical itself is ori- 
® ginally God’s ordinance: he hath ap- 
“ pointed it to be; and therefore in that re- 

“spect on him only they all which have it 
ἢ “are most rightly said to depend. The 
“ derivation of that power into the several 
* persons which have it is the proper deed of 
“the Church, and of those high ministers 
“ which are in that case appointed to ordaia 
(( and consecrate such as from time to time 
“ shall exercise and use the same. 

“ Furthermore, sith when they have that 
“ power, it resteth nevertheless unexercised, 
“ except some part of the people of God be 
“ permitted them to work upon; they must 
“ of necessity for the peaceable and quiet 
“ practice of their authority upon the per- 
“sons of men, where all are subject toa 
* Christian king, depend in that respect on | 
‘him also. By holding therefore this de- 
“pendency whereof we speak, it is not 
ὦ meant that either the king did first insti- 
“ tute, or that he doth confer and give, the 
“ grace of ecclesiastical presidency ; but 
“ only add unto it exercise by the furtherance 
“ of his supereminent authority and pow- 
“er, without the predominant concurrency 
“ whereof spiritual jurisdiction could take 
“ no effect, men’s persons could not in open 
“ and orderly sort be subject thereunto. A 
“ bishop, whose calling is authorized wholly 
“ from God and received by imposition of | 
“ sacred hands, can execute safely no act 
“ of episcopal authority on any one of the 
“ king’s liege people, otherwise than under 
( him who hath sovereignty over them all.” , 


The election of Bishops. 


At the first, the first created in the Col- 
lege of Presbyters was still the Bishop 3 : 
he dying, the next senior did succeed him. 
“ Sed quia ceeperunt sequentes Presbyteri 
indigni inveniri ad primatus tenendos, im- 
mutata. est ratio; prospiciente Concilio ut 
non ordo sed meritum crearet Episcopum, 
multorum sacerdotum judicio constitutum, 
ne indignus temere usurparet, et esset mul- 
tis scandalum.” Ambr. in 4. ad Eph. 

“ Apud nos Apostolorum locum episcopi 
“tenent. Bishops, the Apostles’ succes- 
“sors. Hieron. «pist. 54.” (al. 41. tom. i. 
187. ed. Vallars.) “ad Marcell.” “ Absit 
“ut de his quicquam sinistrum loquar, qui 
“ Apostolico gradui succedentes Christi 
“ Corpus sacro ore conficiunt.” “ Speech 
“against the clergy of God _irreligious. 
“Hieron. Ep. 1. ad Heliodor.” (al. 14. ὃ 
(8. 1 1. 99.) 

“Privileges granted unto the clergy. A 
“law in general, to make good all such 
“ privileges as by way of honour had been 
“ granted to the clergy before, the Roman 
“emperor thought himself bound in con- 
“ science to ratify.” L. xii. c. De Saer. Keel. 
[Cod. i. tit.ii, lex 12. A.D. 454. “ Privile- 
( gia, que generalibus constitutionibus uni- 
“ versis sacrosauctis ecclesiis orthodoxe re- 
“ licionis retro Principes prestiterunt, firma 
“ et illibata in perpetunm decernimus cus- 
“ todiri.”] “ Again, whereas Church lands 
“ did before stand charged with ordinary 
“ burdens even of the meanest kind, this the 
“law imperial taketh away as a thing con- 
“tumelious unte religion, and giveth for 
“ the time to come a privilege of immunity 
“from such burdens. ‘Prima illius usurpa- 
“tionis contumelia depellenda est, ne pree- 
“ dia usibus ceelestium secretorum dedicata, 
“sordidorum munerum fece vexentur.” 
L. v. c. De Sacr. Eccles. [A. D. 412.] “Im- 
“ primis concessimus Deo, et hac preesenti 
“ charta nostra confirmavimus, pro nobis et 
“heredibus nostris in perpetuum, quod 


αἰ Ecclesia Anglicana libera sit, et habeat 


“ omnia jura sua integra, et libertates suas 
‘j}leesas.” Magn. Chart 1 
illeesas. agn. Chart. cap. 1. 


29 Comyare B. vii. xi. 8. p. 209. 


A 


LEARNED AND COMFORTABLE 


SERMON 


OF 


THE CERTAINTY AND PERPETUITY OF FAITH IN THE ELECT: 


ESPECIALLY OF THE PROPHET HABAKKUK’S FAITH!. 


Hasak. i. 4. 
[““ Therefore the law is slacked, and judgment doth never go forth.”] 


Whether the Prophet Habakkuk, by admitting this cogitation into his mind, “ The law doth fail,” did 
thereby shew himself an unbeliever. 


Wehave seenin the opening of this clause | not marvel, because they are spiritually to 
which concerneth the weakness of the pro-| 


phet’s faith, first what things they are where- 
unto the faith of sound believers doth assent: 


secondly wherefore all men assent not , 
thereunto: and thirdly why they that do, | 


do it many times with small assurance. 
Now because nothing can be so truly spo- 
ken, but through misunderstanding it may 


be depraved ; therefore to prevent, if it be | 


possible, all misconstruction in this cause, 
where asmall error cannot rise but with 
great danger, it is perhaps needful, ere we 


come to the fourth point, that something be | 


added to that which hath been already spo- 
ken concerning the third. 

That mere natural men do neither know 
nor acknowledge the things of God, we do 


1 [This and the Discourse of Justification, are 
now placed first among Hooker’s Opuscula, as 
haying probably been earliest written. Sce Tra- 
vers’s Supplication to the Council, in Dobson’s 
Hooker, 11. p. 464. ‘* Upon......occasion of this 
* doctrine of his, that the assurance of that we 
* believe by the word is not so certain as of that 
s* we perceive by sense, I...... taught the doctrine 
“‘ otherwise—According to which course of late, 
* when as he had taught, ‘ that the church of 
* Rome is a true church,’ &c.” Compare Hook- 
er’s Answer, ὁ 9, 10, 11. It should seem as if 
these two, and the Sermons on Pride, were por- 
tions of a series on the Prophecy of Habakkuk 
preached in the Temple Church, 1585-6; and the 
present arrangement sets them in the order of their 


texts.] 
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be discerned ; but they in whose hearts the 
light of grace doth shine, they that are 
taught of God, why are they so weak in 
faith ? why is their assenting to the law so 
scrupulous? so much mingled with fear and 
wavering ? It seemeth strange that ever 
they should imagine the law to fail. It ean- 
not seem strange if we weigh the reason. 
If the things which we believe be consider- 
ed in themselves, it may truly be said that 
faith is more certain than any science. That 


' which we know either by sense, or by infal- 


lible demonstration, is not so certain as the 
principles, articles, and conclusions of Chris- 
tian faith. Concerning which we must note 
that there is a Certainty of Evidence, an 

a Certainty of Adherence. Certainty of 
Evidence we call that, when the mind doth 
assent unto this or that, not because it is 
true in itself, but because the truth is clear, 
because it is manifest unto us. Of things 
in themselves most certain, except they be 
also most evident, our persuasion 1s not so 
assured as it is of things more evident, al- 
though in themselves they be less certain. 
It is as sure, if not surer, that there be spi- 
rits, as that there be men; but we be more 
assured of these than of them, because these 
are more evident. The truth of some things 
is so evident, that no man which heareth 
them can doubt of them: as when we hear 
that “a part of any thing is less than the 
“whole,” the mind is constrained to cays 
this is true. If it were so in matters of faith, 
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then, as all men have equal certainty of 
this, so no believer should be more scrupu- 
lous and doubtful than another. But we 
find the contrary. The angels and spirits 
of the righteous in heaven have certainty 
most evident of things spiritual: but this 
they have by the light of glory. That 
which we see by the light of grace, though 
it be indeed more certain; yet is it not to 
us so evidently certain, as that which sense 
or the light of nature will not suffer a man 
to doubt of. Proofs are vain and frivolous 
except they be more certain than is the 
thing proved: and do we not see how the 
Spirit every where in the Scripture proveth 
matters of faith, laboureth to confirm us in 
the things which we believe, by things 
whereof we have sensible knowledge? I 
conclude therefore that we have less cer- 
tainty of evidence concerning things be- 
lieved, than concerning sensible or natural- 
ly perceived. Of these who doth doubt at 
any time? Of them at some time who 
doubteth not? I will not here allege the 
sundry confessions of the perfectest that 
have lived upon earth concerning their great 
imperfections this way; which if I did, 1 
should dwell too long upon a matter suffi- 
ciently known by every faithful man that 
doth know himself. 

The other, which we call the Certainty 
of Adherence, is when the heart doth cleave 
and stick unto that which it doth believe. 
This certainty is greater in us than the oth- 
er. The reason is this: the faith of a 
Christian doth apprehend the words of the 
law, the promises of God, not only as true, but 
also as good; and therefore even then when 
the evidence which he hath of the truth is 
so small that it grieveth him to feel his 
weakness in assenting thereto, yet is there 
in him such a sure adherence unto that 
which he doth but faintly and fearfully be- 
lieve, that his spirit having once truly tasted 
the heavenly sweetness thereof, all the 
world is not able quite and clean to remove 
him from it; but he striveth with himself to 
hope against all reason of believing, being 
settled with Job upon this unmoveable reso- 
lution, “ Though God kill me, I will not give 
“ over trusting in him 3.) For why? this 
lesson remaineth for ever imprinted in him, 
“It is good for me to cleave unto God.” 3 

Now the minds of all men being so dark- 
ened as they are with the foggy damp of 
original corruption, it cannot be that any 
man’s heart living should be either so en- 
lightened in the knowledge, or so establish- 
ed in the love of that wherein his salvation 
standeth, as to be perfect, neither doubting 
nor shrinking at all. If any such were, 
what doth let why that man should not be 
eae by his own inherent righteousness ? 

‘or righteousness inherent being perfect 
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will justify. And perfect faith is a part of 
perfect righteousness inherent; yea a prin- 
cipal part, the root and the mother of all the 
rest: so that if the fruit of every tree be 
such as the root is, faith being perfect, as it 
is if it be not at all mingled with distrust 
and fear, what is there to exclude other 
Christian virtues from the like perfections ? 
And then what need we the righteousness 
of Christ? His garment is superfluous: 
we may be honorably clothed with our own 
robes, if it be thus. But let them beware 
who challenge to themselves a strength 
which they have not, lest they lose the com- 
fortable support of that weakness which in- 
deed they have. 

Some shew, although no soundness of 
ground, there is, which may be alleged for 
defence of this supposed perfection in cer- 
tainty touching matters of our faith ; as first 
that Abraham did believe and doubted not: 
secondly, that the Spirit which God hath 
given us to no other end, but only to assure 
us that we are the sons of God, to embol- 
den us to call upon him as our Father, to 
open our eyes, and to make the truth of 
things believed evident unto our minds, is 
much mightier in operation than the com- 
mon light οἵ nature, whereby we discern 
sensible things: wherefore we must needs 
be more sure of that we believe, than 
of that we see; we must needs be more 
certain of the mercies of God in Christ Je- 
sus, than we are of the light of the sun 
when it shineth upon our faces. 

To that of Abraham, “He did not 
“ doubt ‘ ;” 1 answer, that this negation doth 
not exclude all fear, all doubting, but only 
that which cannot stand withtrue faith. It 
freeth Abraham from doubting through In- 
fidelity, not from doubting through Infirmi- 
ty; from the doubting of Unbelievers, not 
of weak Believers ; from such a doubting 
as that whereof the prince of Samaria is 
attainted, who hearing the promise of sud- 
den plenty in the midst of extreme dearth, 
answered, “'Though the Lord would make 
“ windows in heaven, were it possible so to 
“come to pass?” But that Abraham was 
not void of all doubtings, what need we 
any other proof than the plain evidence of 
his own words 5 ? 

The reason which is taken from the pow- 
er of the Spirit were effectual, if God did 
work like a natural agent, as the fire doth 
inflame, and the sun enlighten, according to 
the uttermost ability which they have to 
bring forth their effects. But the incompre- 
hensible wisdom of God doth limit the ef 
fects of his power to such a measure as 
seemeth best unto himself. Wherefore he 
worketh that certainty in all, which sufficeth 
abundantly to their salvation in the life to 


4[Rom. iv. 20. οὐ διεκρίθη ry dmoria.] 


5 [2 Kings vii. 2.] 6 Gen. xvii. 17. | 
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come ; but in none so great as attaineth in 
this life unto perfection. Even so, O Lord, 
it hath pleased thee ; even so it is best and 
fittest for us, that feeling still our own infir- 
mities, we may no longer breathe than 
pray, “Adjuva, Domine ;” “Help, Lord, 
“ our incredulity 7.” Of the third question, 
this I hope will suffice, being added unto 
that which hath been thereof already spo- 
ken. The fourth question resteth, and so an 
end of this point. 

That which cometh last of all in this first 
branch to be considered concerning the 
weakness of the Prophet's faith, “ Whether 
“ he did by this very thought, The law doth 
« fail, quench the Spirit, fall from faith, and 
“ shew himself an unbeliever, or no?” The 
question is of moment; the repose and tran- 
quillity of infinite souls doth depend upon it. 
The Prophet’s case is the case of many; 
which way soever we cast for him, the same 
way it passeth for allothers. If in him this 
cogitation did extinguish grace, why the 
like thoughts in us should not take the like 
effects, there is no cause. Forasmuch 
therefore as the matter is weighty, dear, 
and precious, which we have in hand, it 
behoveth us with so much the greater cha- 
riness to wade through it, taking special 
heed both what we build, and whereon we 
build, that if our building be pearl, our 
foundation be not stubble; if the doctrine 
we teach be full of comfort and consolation, 
the ground whereupon we gather it be sure: 
otherwise we shall not save but deceive 
both ourselves and others. In this we know 
we are not deceived, neither can we deceive 
you, when we teach that the faith whereby 
ye are sanctified cannot fail; it did not in 
the Prophet, it shall notinyou. Ifit be so, 
let the difference be shewed between the 
condition of unbelievers and his, in this or 
in the like imbecility and weakness. There 
was in Habakkuk that which St. John doth 
call “the seed of God ®,” meaning thereby 
the First Grace which God poureth into the 
hearts of them that are incorporated into 
Christ; which having received, if because 
it is an adversary to sin, we do therefore 
think we sin not both otherwise, and also 
by distrustful and doubtful apprehending of 
that which we ought steadfastly to believe, 
surely we do but deceive ourselves. Yet 
they which are of God do not sin either in 
this, or in any thing, any such sin as doth 
quite extinguish grace, clean cut them off 
from Christ Jesus; because the “seed of 
“ God” abideth in them, and doth shield 
them from receiving any irremediable 
wound. Their faith, when it is at the 
strongest, is but weak; yet even then when 
it is at the weakest, so strong, that utterly 
itnever faileth, itnever perisheth altogether, 
no not in them who think it extinguished in 
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themselves. There are for whose sakes I 
dare not deal slightly in this cause, sparing 
that labour which must be bestowed to make 
it plain. Men in like agonies unto this of 
the Prophet Habakkuk’s are through the 
extremity of grief many times in judgment 
so confounded, that they find not themselves 
in themselves. For that which dwelleth in 
their hearts they seek, they make diligent 
search and inquiry. It abideth, it worketh 
in them, yet still they ask where ; still they 
lament as for a thing which is past finding: 
they mourn as Rachel, and refuse to be 
comforted, as if that were not which indeed 
is, and as if that which is not were; as if 
they did not believe when they do, and as 
if they did despair when they do not. 
Which in some I grant is but a melancholy 
passion, proceeding only from that dejec- 
tion of mind, the cause whereof is the bo- 
dy, and by bodily means can be taken away. 
But where there is no such bodily cause, 
the mind is not lightly in this mood, but by 
some of these three occasions: one, that 
judging by comparison either with other 
men, or with themselves at some other time 
more strong, they think imperfection to be 
a plain deprivation, weakness to be utter 
want of faith. 

Another cause is, they often mistake one 
thing for another. St. Paul wishing well 
to the Church of Rome prayeth for them 
after this sort: “The God of hope fill you 
“with all joy of believing 3. Hence an 
error groweth, when men in heaviness of 
spirit suppose they lack faith, because they 
find not the sugared joy and delight which 
indeed doth accompany faith, but so as a 
separable accident, as a thing that may be 
removed from it; yea there is a cause why 
it should be removed. The light would 
never be so acceptable, were it not for that 
usual intercourse of darkness. Too much 
honey doth turn to gall; and too much joy 
even spiritually would make us wantons. 
Happier a great deal is that man’s case, 
whose soul by inward desolation is hum- 
bled, than he whose heart is through abun- 
dance of spiritual delight lifted up and ex- 
alted above measure. Better it is some- 
times to go down into the pit with him, 
who, beholding darkness, and bewailing the 
loss of inward joy and consolation, crieth 
from the bottom of the lowest hell, “My 
‘“ God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
“me?” than continually to walk arm in 
arm with angels, to sit as it were in Abra- 
ham’s bosom, and to have no thought, no 
cogitation, but “I thank my God it is not 
“ with me as it is wi-h other men".” No, 
God will have them that shall walk in light 
to feel now and then what it is to sit in the 


9 (Rom. xy. 13.] 10 [Psal. xxii. 1.] 
U (Luke xviii. 11.) 
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shadow of death. A grieved spirit there- 
fore is no argument of a faithless mind. 

A third occasion of men’s misjudging 
themselves, as if they were faithless when 
they are not, is, they fasten their cogita- 
tions upon the distrustful suggestions of the 
flesh, whereof’ finding great abundance in 
themselves, they gather thereby, Surely 
unbelief hath full dominion, it hath taken 
plenary possession of me; if I were faith- 
ful, it could not be thus: not marking the 
motions of the Spirit and of faith, because 
they lie buried and overwhelmed with the 
contrary: when notwithstanding as the 
blessed Apostle doth acknowledge !%, that 
“the Spirit groaneth,” and that God hear- 
eth when we do not; so there is no doubt, 
but that our faith may have and hath her 
privy operations secret to us, in whom, yet 
known to him by whom they are. 

Tell this to a man that hath a mind de- 
ceived by too hard an opinion of himself, 
and it doth but augment his grief: he hath 
his answer ready, Will you make me think 
otherwise than 1 find, than I feel in myself? 
I have thoroughly considered and exquis- 
itely sifted all the corners of my heart, and 
I see what there is; never seek to persuade 
me against my knowledge; “I do not, I 
“ know I do not believe.” 

Well, to favour them a little in their 
weakness ; let that be granted which they 
do imagine; be it that they are faithless 
and without belief But are they not 
grieved for their unbelief? They are. 
Do they not wish it might, and also strive 
that it may, be otherwise? We know they 
do. Whence cometh this, but from a se- 
cret love and liking which they have of 
those things that are believed? No man 
ean love things which in his own opinion 
are not. And if they think those things to 
be, which they shew that they love when 
they desire to believe them; then must it 
needs be, that by desiring to believe they 
prove themselves true believers. For with- 
out faith, no man thinketh that things be- 
lieved are. Which argument all the sub- 
tilty of infernal powers will never be able 
to dissolve. 

The faith therefore of true believers, 
though it have many and grievous down- 
falls, yet doth it still continue invincible ; it 
conquereth and recovereth itself in the end. 
The dangerous conflicts whereunto it is 
subject are not able to prevail against it. 
The Prophet Habakkuk remained faithful 
in weakness, though weak in faith. 

It is true, such is our weak and waver- 
ing nature, we have no sooner received 
grace, but we are ready to fall from it: we 
have no sooner given our assent to the law, 
that it cannot fail, but the next conceit 
which we are ready to embrace is, that it 
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may, and that it doth fail. Theugh we find 
in ourselves a most willing heart to cleave 
unseparably unto God, even so far as to 
think unfeignedly with Peter, “ Lord 1 am 
“ready to go with thee into prison and to 
“ death 15.) yet how soon and how easily, 
upon how small occasions are we changed, 
if we be but a while let alone and left unto 
ourselves? The Galatians to-day, for 
their sakes which teach them the truth of 
Christ, content, if need were, to pluck out 
their own eyes '4, end the next day ready 
to pluck out theirs which taught them. 
The love of the Angel of the Church of 
Ephesus, how greatly inflamed, and how 
quickly slacked 15, 

The higher we flow, the nearer we are 
unto an ebb, if men be respected as mere 
men, according to the wonted course of 
their alterable inclination, without the heay- 
enly support of the Spirit. 

Again, the desire of our ghostly enemy 
is so uncredible, and his means so forcible 
to overthrow our faith, that whom the bles- 
sed Apostle knew betrothed and made 
hand-fast unto Christ, to them he could not 
write but with great trembling: “I am 
“ jealous over you with a godly jealousy, 
“for I have prepared you to one husband 
“ to present you a pure virgin unto Christ: 
“but I fear, lest as the serpent beguiled 
“ Eve through his subtilty, so your minds 
“ should be corrupted from the simplicity 
* which is in Christ!*.” The simplicity of 
faith which is in Christ taketh the naked 
promise of God, his bare word, and on that 
it resteth. ‘This simplicity the serpent la- 
boureth continually to pervert, corrupting 
the mind with many imaginations of repug- 
nancy and contrariety between the promise 
of God and those things which sense or ex- 
perience or some other fore-conceived per- 
suasion hath imprinted. 

The word of the promise of Ged unto 
his people is, “I will not leave thee nor for- 
“sake thee!7: upon this the simplicity of 
faith resteth, and it is not afraid of famine. 
But mark how the subtilty of Satan did 
corrupt the minds of that rebellious genera- 
tion, whose spirits were not faithful unte 
God. They beheld the desolate state of 
the desert in which they were, and by the 
wisdom of their sense concluded the prom- 
ise of God to be but folly: “Can God pre- 
“pare a table in the wilderness !® 2?” 

The word of the promise to Sarah was, 
“Thou shalt bear a son.” Faith is simple, 
and doubteth not of it: but Satan, to cor- 
rupt the simplicity of faith, entangleth the 
mind of the woman with an argument 
drawn from common experience to the con- 
trary: “ A woman that is eld! Sarah now 
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“to be acquainted again with forgotten 
“ passions of youth 15 !” 

The word of the promise of God by Mo- 
ses and the prophets made the Saviour of 
the world so apparent unto Philip, that his 
simplicity could conceive no other Messias, 
than Jesus of Nazareth the son of Joseph. 
But to stay Nathanael, lest being invited 
to come and see, he should also believe, 
and so be saved, the subtilty of Satan cast- 
eth a mist before his eyes, putteth in his 
head against this the common-conceived 
persuasion of all men concerning Nazareth: 
“Ys it possible that a good thing should 
“come from thence 392} 

This stratagem he doth use with so great 
dexterity, the minds of all men are so 
strangely bewitched with it, that it bereav- 
eth them for the time of all perceivance of 
that which should relieve them and be 
their comfort; yea it taketh all remem- 
brance from them, even of things where- 
with they are most familiarly acquainted. 
The people of Israel could not be igno- 
rant, that he which led them through the 
sea was able to feed them in the desert: 
but this was obliterated and put out by the 
sense of their present want. Feeling the 
hand of God against them in their food, 
they remember not his hand in the day 
that he delivered them from the hand of 
the oppressor. Sarah was not then to learn, 
that “with God all things were possible #4.” 
Had Nathanaelnever noted how “God doth 
“choose the base things of this world to 
“disgrace them that are most honourably 
“esteemed ?? ?” 

The prophet Habakkuk knew that the 
promises of grace, protection, and favour, 
which God in the law doth make unto his 
people, do not grant them any such immu- 
nity as can free and exempt them from all 
chastisements: he knew that as God said, 
“T will continue my mercy for ever towards 
“them ;” so he likewise said, “ Their trans- 
“gressions I will punish with a rod ?3:” 
he knew that it cannot stand with any rea- 
son we should set the measure of our own 
punishments, and prescribe unto God how 
great or how long our sufferings shall be: 
he knew that we were blind, and altogether 
ignorant what is best for us; that we sue 
for many things very unwisely against our- 
selves, thinking we ask fish when indeed 
we crave a serpent: he knew that when 
the thing we ask is good, and yet God 
seemeth slow to grant it, he doth not de- 
ny but defer our petitions, to the end we 
might learn to desire great things greatly : 
all this he knew. But, beholding the land 
which God had severed for his own people, 
and seeing it abandoned unto heathen na- 
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tions ; viewing how reproachfully they did 
tread it down, and wholly make havock of 
it at their pleasure ; beholding the Lord’s 
own royal seat made a heap of stones, his 
temple defiled, the carcasses of his servants 
cast out for the fowls of the air to devour, 
and the flesh of his meek ones for the beasts 
of the field to feed upon; being conscious 
to himself how long and how earnestly he 
had cried, “ Succour us, Ὁ God of our wel- 
“fare, for the glory of thine own name *4;” 
and feeling that their sore was still in- 
creased: the conceit of repugnancy be- 
tween this which was object to his eyes, 
and that which faith upon promise of the 
law did look for, made so deep an impres- 
sion and so strong, that he disputeth not 
the matter ; but without any further inquiry 
or search inferreth, as we see, “ The law 
“ doth fail.” 

Of us who is here which cannot very so- 
berly advise his brother? Sir, you must 
learn to strengthen your faith by that ex- 
perience which heretofore you have had of 
God’s great goodness towards you: “ Per 
“ea que agnoscas pretita, discas sperare 
“ promissa ;” “ By those things which you 
“have known performed, learn to hope for 
“those things which are promised.” Do 
you acknowledge to have received much ? 
Let that make you certain to receive more: 
“Habenti dabitur;”? “To him that hath 
“more shall be given.” When you doubt 
what you shall have, search what you have 
had at God’s hands. Make this reckoning, 
that the benefits, which he hath bestowed, 
are bills obligatory and sufficient sureties 
that he will bestow further. His present 
mercy is still a warrant of his future love, 
because, ‘“ whom he loveth, he loveth unto 
“the end*.” [sit not thus ? 

Yet if we could reckon up as many evi- 
dent, clear, undoubted signs of God’s recon- 
ciled love towards us as there are years, 
yea days, yea hours, past over our heads ; 
all these set together have not such force 
to confirm our faith, as the loss, and some- 
times the only fear of losing a little transi- 
tory goods, credit, honour, or favour of 
men,—a small calamity, a matter of noth- 
ing,—to breed a conceit, and such a conceit 
as is not easily again removed, that we are 
clean crost out of God’s book, that he re- 
gards us not, that he looketh upon others, 
but passeth by us like a stranger to whom 
we are not known. Then we think, look- 
ing upon others, and comparing them with 
ourselves, Their tables are furnished day 
by day: earth and ashes are our bread: 
they sing to the lute, and they see their 
children dance before them ; our hearts are 
heavy in our bodies as lead, our sighs beat 
as thick as a swift pulse, our tears do wash 
the beds wherein we lie: the sun shineth 
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fair upon their foreheads; we are hanged 
up like bottles in the smoke, cast into cor- 
ners like the sherds of a broken pot: tell 
not us of the promises of God’s favour, tell 
such as do reap the fruit of them; they be- 
long not to us, they are made to others. 
The Lord be merciful to our weakness, but 
thus it is. 

Well, let the frailty of our nature, the 
subtilty of Satan, the force of our deceiva- 
ble imaginations be, as we cannot deny but 
they are, things that threaten every mo- 
ment the utter subversion of our faith; 
faith notwithstanding is not hazarded by 
these things. That which one sometimes 
told the senators of Rome 35, “ Ego sic ex- 
“istimabam, P. C. uti patrem sepe meum 
“ preedicantem audiveram, qui vestram ami- 
“citiam diligenter colerent, eos multum la- 
“borem suscipere, ceterum ex omnibus 
“maxime tutos esse ;” “As I have often 
“heard my father acknowledge, so I my- 
“self did ever think, that the friends and 
“favourers of this state charged them- 
“selves with great labour, but no man’s 
* condition so safe as theirs ;” the same we 
may say a great deal more justly in this 
case: our Fathers and Prophets, our Lord 
and Master, hath full often spoken, by long 
experience we have found it true, as many 
as have entered their names in the mystic- 
al Book of Life, “ Kos maximum laborem 
“ suscipere,” they have taken upon then a 
laboursome, a toilsome, a painful profes- 
sion, “sed omnium maxime tutos esse,” 
but no man’s security like to theirs. “27 Si- 
“mon, Simon, Satan hath desired to win- 
“now thee as wheat;” here is our toil: 
“but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith 
“fail not;” this is our safety. No man’s 
condition so sure as ours: the prayer of 
Christ is more than sufficient both to 
strengthen us, be we never so weak; and 
to overthrow all adversary power, be it 
never so strong and potent. His prayer 
must not exclude our labour: their thoughts 
are vain who think that their watching can 
preserve the city which God himself is not 
willing to keep: and are not theirs as vain, 
who think that God will keep the city, for 
which they themselves are not careful to 
watch? The husbandman may not there- 
fore burn his plough, nor the merchant for- 
sake his trade, because God hath promised 
“JT will not forsake thee.” And do the 


᾿ 36. Sallust. Jugurth. c.14. 21 Luke xxii. 31, 32. 


The Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect. 


[Serm. I. 


promises of God concerning our stability, 
think you, make it a matter indifferent for 
us to use or not to use the means whereby, 
to attend or not to attend to reading? to 
pray or not to pray that we “fall not inte 
“temptations ?” Surely if we look to stand 
in the faith of the sons of God, we must 
hourly, continually, be providing and set- 
ting ourselves to strive. It was not the 
meaning of our Lord and Saviour in say- 
ing *8, “ Father, keep them in thy name,” 
that we should be careless to keep ourselves. 
To our own safety, our own sedulity is re- 
quired. And then blessed for ever and ev- 
er be that mother’s child whose faith hath 
made him the child of God. The earth 
may shake, the pillars of the world may 
tremble under us, the countenance of the 
heaven may be appalled, the sun may lose 
his light, the moon her beauty, the stars 
their glory ; but concerning the man that 
trusteth in God, if the fire have proclaimed 
itself unable as much as to singe a hair of 
his head, if lions, beasts, ravenous by na- 
ture and keen with hunger, being set to 
devour, have as it were religiously adored 
the very flesh of the faithful man; what is 
there in the world that shall change his 
heart, overthrow his faith, alter his affection 
towards God, or the affection of God to him ? 
If I be of this note, who shall make a sepa- 
ration between me and my God? “Shall 
“tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, 
“or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
“ sword???” No; “I am persuaded that 
“neither tribulation, nor anguish, nor 
“persecution, nor famine, nor nakedness, 
“nor peril, nor sword, nor death, nor life, 
“nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
“nor things present, nor things to come, 
“nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
“ ture,” shall ever prevail so far over me. 
(1 know in whom I have believed ;” I am 
not ignorant whose precious blood hath 
been shed for me; I have a Shepherd full 
of kindness, full of care, and full of power : 
unto him I commit myself; his own finger 
hath engraven this sentence in the tables 
of my heart, “Satan hath desired to win- 
“now thee as wheat, but I have prayed 
“that thy faith fail not:” therefore the as- 
surance of my hope 1 will labour to keep. 
as a jewel unto the end; and by labour, 
through the gracious mediation of his pray- 
er, I shall keep it. 


2 [John xvii. 11,] 29 [Rom. viii. 35, 38. 39.) 


TO THE CHRISTIAN READER”. 


. Wuereas many desirous of resolution in some points handled in this learned discourse, 
were earnest to have it copied out; to ease so many labours, it hath been thought most 
worthy and very necessary to be printed: that not only they might be satisfied, but the 
whole Church also hereby edified. The rather, because it will free the author from the 
suspicion of some errors, which he hath been thought to have favoured. Who might 
well have answered with Cremutius in Tacitus, “ Verba mea arguuntur; adeo factorum 
“innocens sum **.” Certainly the event of that time wherein he lived, shewed that to 
be true which the same author spake of a worse, “ Cui deerat inimicus, per amicos op- 
“ pressus 27 ;” and that there is not “ minus periculum ex magna fama, quam ex mala.” 
But he hath so quit himself, that all may see how, as it was said of Agricola, “Simul 
“suis virtutibus, simul vitiis aliorum, in ipsam gloriam preceps agebatur®.” Touching 
whom I will say no more, but that which my author said of the same man, “ Integritatem, 
“ &c. in tanto viro referre, injuria virtutum fuerit.” But as of all other his writings, so 
of this I will add that which Velleius spake in commendation of Piso, “ Nemo fuit, qui 
“magis que agenda erant curaret, sine ulla ostentatione agendi®.” So not doubting, 
good Christian reader, of thy assent herein, but wishing thy favourable acceptance of 
this work, (which will be an inducement to set forth others of his learned labours,) I take 
my leave, frora Corpus Christi College in Oxford, the 6th of July, 1612. 
Thine in Christ Jesus, 
HENRY JACKSON. 


5[Prefixed to the first publication of the Ser- | Supplication and Hooker’s Answer: the present or- 
mon on Justification, 1612, by Henry Jackson, of | der has been adopted as being that in which they 
C.C.C.to whom Hooker’s papers had been en- | were written, and because the two latter suppose a 
trusted by Dr. Spenser, to be arranged for the | knowledge of this sermon.] 
press. In the first collection of Hooker’s Opuscu- | 26 Lib. iv. Annal. [c. 2 In Vita Agric. [e 41.] 
la, subjoined to the five books of Ecclesiastical | 34. 29 Lib. i. [c. 98.] 
Polity, 16i7, this sermon comes after Travers’s| 27 Lib. i. Hist. [c. 2.] 
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LEARNED DISCOURSE 


OF 


JUSTIFICATION, WORKS, AND HOW THE FOUNDATION OF FAITH 
IS OVERTHROWN 53, 


Hasak. i. 4. 
The wicked doth compass about the righteous : therefore perverse judgment doth proceed. 


For better * manifestation of the prophet’s 
meaning in this place, we are first to consid- 
er “the wicked,” of whom he saith, “that 
“ they compass about the righteous :” sec- 
ondly, “the righteous” that are compassed 
about by them: and thirdly, that which is in- 
ferred ; “ therefore » perverse judgment pro- 
ceedeth.” ‘Touching the first, there are two 
kinds of wicked men, of whom in the fifth 
of the former to the Corinthians °, the bless- 
ed Apostle speaketh thus*!: “Do ye not 


* the better E. > Ergo ἢ. ¢ Corinthes D. 


30 [From a passage in Hooker's answer to Tra- 
vers’s Supplication, ὃ 5. we know that this sermon 
‘was preached in the first year of Hooker’s master- 
ship of the Temple. For he says, “ I am able to 
« prove that myself have now for a full yeer to- 
** gether borne the continuance of such dealings,” 
&c. And it appears from Strype’s Collections, in- 
serted in Walton’s Life of Hooker, that the sermon 
was preached the 28th March, and that Travers’s 
notes of exception to it were “ set down and shew- 
ed” March 30, 1585: but a MS. in the Har- 
lein Collection, quoted above, vol. i. 86, gives 
March 1, 1585, as the date of the sermon; erro- 
neously, since the sermon was preached on a 
Sunday, (see Travers, Supplication, p. 334, 335, 
infra.) and the 1st March did not fall on a Sunday 
in either of those years. The 28th did, in 1586. 
And this agrees with what Travers in his Suppli- 
cation states, “ that Hooker according to his course 
“had of late taught that the church of Rome is a 
true church of Christ.” He had been made Mas- 
ter of the Temple March 17, 1584, 5. The ser- 
mon was collated by Archdeacon Cotton for the 
edition of 1836, with a MS. (A. 5, 6.) in Trin. 
CoJl. Dublin, here designated by D.: the results of 
which collation, revised by 
Giddings, are given in the margin below.] 

311 Cor. ν. 12, 13*. 
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τ. Todd and Mr. 


“ judge them that are within? but God judg- 
“eth them that are without.” There are 
wicked, therefore, whom the Church may 
judge, and there are wicked whom God 
only judgeth; wicked within, and wicked 
without, the walls of the Church. If with- 
in the Church particular persons, being ap- 
parently such, cannot ¢ otherwise be reform- 
ed, the rule of apostolical * judgment is 
this **, “ Separate them from among ‘ you:” 
if whole assemblies, this, ‘ Separate your- 
“selves from among ‘ them: for what society 
“hath light with darkness?” But the 
wicked, whom the prophet meaneth, were 
Babylonians, and therefore without. For 
which cause we have heard at large here- 
tofore in what sort he urgeth God to judge 
them. 

2. Now concerning the righteous, there 
neither is, nor ever ἢ was, any mere natural 
man absolutely righteous in himself: that 
is to say, void of all unrighteousness, of all 
sin. We dare not except, no not the bless- 
ed Virgin herself; of whom although we 
say with St. Augustine 38, for the honour’s i 


f amongste D. 
hnever D. 
? honour D. 


abe apparently such 
as cannot ΕἸ. 
¢ of the apostolical E. 


322 Cor. vi. 14—17*. 

33 [De Nat. et Grat. contra Pelag. § 42. x. 144. 
G. “Commemorat eos, qui non modo non pec- 
‘* casse, verum etiam juste vixisse referantur, Abel, 
« Enoch, Melchisedech, &c. Adjungit etiam 
“ foeminas,...... ipsam etiam Domini ac Salvatoris 
“ nostri matrem, quam dicit sine peccato confiteri 
ἐς necesse esse pictati. Excepta itaque sancta vir- 
τ gine Maria, de qua propter honorem Domini 
“ nullum prorsus, cum de peccatis agitur, haberi 


* Om. D. 
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Distinction of justifying and sanctifying Righteousness. 


sake which we owe to our Lord and Sa- j 


viour Christ, we are not willing, in this 
cause, to move any question of * his mother ; 
yet forasmuch as the schools of Rome have 
made it a question, we must ! answer with 
Eusebius Emissenus *4, who speaketh of 
her, and to her to ™ this effect: © Thou 
“ didst by special prerogative nine months 
“ together entertain within the closet of thy 
“ flesh the hope of all the ends of the earth, 
“ the honour of the world, the common joy 
“ofmen. He, from whom all things had 
“ their beginning, hath * had his own ° be- 
“ ginning from thee; of thy body he took 
“the blood which was to be shed for the 
“life of the world; of thee he took that 
“ which even for thee be paid. ‘A peccati 
“ enim veteris nexu, per sé non est tinmunis 
“ nec ipsa genitrix Redemptoris * 2 The 
“ mother of the Redeemer herse!f, other- 
“ wise than by redemption, is not loosed 
“ from the band P of that ancient sin 9 35, 
If Christ have paid a ransom for all, even 
for her, it followeth, that all without excep- 
tion were captives. If one have died for 
all, all were dead, dead in sin §; all sinful, 
therefore none absolutely righteous in them- 
selves ; but we are absolutely righteous in 
Christ. The world then must shew a 
Christian t man, otherwise, it is not able to 
shew a man that is perfectly righteous : 
“ Christ is made unto us wisdom, justice, 


k about D. loosed from the bond of 
1 may E. ancient sin, than by re- 
min E. deinption. E. 

n hath om. E. τ then all E. 

ο ownom. E. 5 were dead in sin E. 
P bond E. τ righteous E. 

4 is not otherwise 


“ volo questionem, (unde enim scimus, quid ei 
“plus gratie collatum fuerit ad vincendum omni 
* ex parte peccatum, que concipere ac parere me- 
“‘ruit, quem constat nullum habuisse peccatum 7) 
«« hac ergo virgine excepta, si omnes illos sanctos 
“ et sanctas, cum hie viverent, congregare posse- 
“mus, et interrogare utrum essent sine peccato ; 
“quid fuisse responsuros putamus; utrum hoc 
“ quod iste dicit, sive quod Joannes Apostolos 7] 

34 Or whosoever it be, that was the author of 
those Homilies, that go under his name *. 

35 Knowing how the schoolmen hold this ques- 
tion, some critical wits may perhaps half suspect 
that these two words, per se, are inmates. Butif 
the place which they have be their own, their sense 
can be none other than that which J have given 
them by a paraphrastical interpretation t. 

36 Hom. 2. de Nativ. Dom. t [t. v. pars ii. p. 
545. Biblioth. Patr. Colon. “ Spem terrarum, decus 
“ seculorum, commune omnium gaudium, pcecu- 
“ liari munere novem mensibus sola possides : ini- 
“ tiator omnium rerum abs te initiatur, et profun- 
“‘ dendum pro mundi vita sanguinem de corpore 
“tuo accepit, ac de te sumpsit, quod etiam pro te 
“ solvat. A peccati enim,” &c.] 


* Note om. D. t Both notes om. D. 
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“ sanctification, and redemption 37 ;” wis- 
dom, because he hath revealed his Father’s 
will ; justice, because he hath offered him- 
self" a sacrifice for sin ; sanctification, be- 
cause he hath given us of * his Spirit; re- 
demption, because he hath appointed a day 
to vindicate his children out of the bands 
of corruption into liberty which is glorious 38, 
How Christ is made wisdom, and how re- 
demption, it may be declared when occasion 
serveth; but how Christ is made the right- 
eousness of men, we are now to declare. 

3. There is a glorifying righteousness of 
men in the world to come: and 7 there isa 
justifying and a sanctifying righteousness 
here. The righteousness, wherewith we 
shall be clothed in the world to come, is 
both perfect and inherent. That whereby 
here we are justified is perfect, but not in- 
herent. That whereby we are sanctified, 
inherent *, but not perfect. This openeth 
a way to the plain* understanding of that 
grand question, which hangeth yet in con- 
troversy between us and the Church of 
Rome, about the matter of justifying right- 
eousness. 

4, First, although they imagine that the 
mother of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ were, for his honour, and by his spe- 
cial protection, preserved clean from all sin, 
yet touching the rest, they teach as we do, 
that all have sinned?; that infants which 
did never » actually offend, have their na- 
tures defiled, destitute of justice and avert 
ed from God. They teach as we do, that 
God doth justify the soul of man alone, with- 
out any other coefficient cause of justice ©; 
that in making man righteous, none do work 
efficiently ¢ with God, but God *. They 
teach as we do, that unto justice no man 
ever attained, but by the merits of Jesus 
Christ. They teach as we do, that although 
Christ as God be the efficient, as man the 
meritorious cause of our justice; yet in us 


u offered up himself * that all have sinned 


E. om. E. 
x of om. E. b never did ΕἸ. 
yas KE. ¢ This clause in marg. 


E. which also reads co- 
effective for coefficient. 
4 work efficiently E. 


x is inherent E. 
z plain om. E. 


51 [1 Cor. i. 30.] 38 (Rom. viii. 21.] 

39 * ἐς Deus sine medio coeffectivo animam justi- 
“ ficat.” Casal. de quadripart. Just. lib. vi. [pars I. 
lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 24, G. ed. Venet. 1599.] Idem, lib. 
iil. c. 9. [* Salvator noster est nostra justificatio, 
“ quia nos justificat effective secundum naturam 
“ divinam ; estque nostra justificatio, quia nos jus- 
“ tificat meritorie secundum naturam humanam.” 
p. 304. Casal was bishop of Leiria in Portugal, and 
was distinguished at the council of Trent. See in 
Fra Paolo, vi. 53, his arguments for conceding the 
eucharistical cup to the laity; and vii. 32, his as- 
sertion of the divine nght of episcopacy-] 


ἃ Note om. D. 


Senm. 11. 5.] 


also there is something ὁ required. God is 
the cause of our natural life; in him we 
live: but he quickeneth not the body with- 
outthe soulinthe body. Christ hath merii- 
ed to make us just: but as a medicine which 
is made for health, doth not heal by being 
made, but by being applied; so by the 
merits of Christ there can be no justifica- 
tion, without the application of his merits. 
Thus far we join hands with the Church of 
Rome. 

5. Wherein then do we disagree? We 
disagree about the nature of the very es- 
sence ἢ of the medicine where- 
by Christ cureth our disease ; 
about the manner of applying 
it; about the number and the 
power of means, which God 
requireth in us for the effectual applying 
thereof to our soul’s comfort. When they 
are required toshew, what the righteousness 
is whereby a Christian man is justified, they 
answer “Ὁ, that itis a divine spiritual quali- 
ty ; which quality received into the soul, 
doth first make it to be one of them who 
are born of God: and secondly, endue it 
with power to bring forth such works, as 
they do that are born of him; even as the 
soul of man being joined unto δ his body, 
doth first make him to be ἴῃ ἃ the number 
of reasonable creatures, and secondly ena- 
ble i him to perform the natural functions 


The difference 
between the 
Papists and us 
about Justifica- 
tion. 


Sto E. 
hof E. 
i inhable D. 


¢ there is also sume- 
what D. 
f nature and essence FE. 


40 * Tho. Aquin. Summ. Theol. ii. parsi. quest. 
100. “ Gratia gratum faciens, id est, justificans, 
“ὁ est in anima quiddam reale et positivum ; quati- 
“tas quedam (art. ii. concl.) supernaturalis, non 
“ eadem cum virtute infusa, ut Magister, sed ali- 
* quid (art. iil.) preeter virtutes infusas, fidem, spem, 
““ charitatem, [110. art. 1.] habitudo quedam (art. 
“ ji. ad 3.) que presupponitur in virtutibus istis 
*sicut earum principium et radix ;’ essentiam 
anime tanquam subjectum occupat, non potentias, 
sed “ ab ipsa” (art. iv. ad 1.) ‘“ effluunt virtutes in 
“ potentias anime, per quas potenti moventur ad 
* actus.” Plur. vid. quasst. 113. de Justificatione. [t. 
x1. 253—255 ; 259, &c. ed. Antwerp. 1612. Comp. 
Concil.Trident. Sess. vi. Decr. de Justificatione, cap. 
vii. “ Justificationis unica formalis causa est, justi- 
* tia Dei; non qua ipse justus est. sed qua nos justos 
* facit, qua videlicet ab eo donati renovamur spiritu 
«mentis nostre, etnon modo reputamur, sed vere jus- 
“6 ti nominati sumus ; justitiam in nobis recipientes 
“ unusquisque suam, secundum mensuram quam 
“ Spiritus Sanctus partitur singulis prout vult, et 
“ secundum propriam cujusque dispositionem et 
* cooperationem.” Ibid. can. xi. “ Si quis dixerit, 
“ homines justificari vel sola imputatione justitie 
« Christi, vel sola peccatorum remissione, exclusa 
“ gratia et caritate, que in cordibus eorum per 
“ Spiritum Sanctum diffundatur aque illis inhe- 
“reat, aut etiam gratiam, qua justificamur, esse 
“¢antum favorem Dei; anathema sit.”] 


* Note om. D. 


How far we agree with Rome on Justificativn. 
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which are proper to his kind; that it maketh 
the soul gracious and amiable « in the sigh 

of God, in regerd whereof it is termed 
Grace; that it purgeth, purifieth, washeth 
out !, all the stains and pollutions of sin ™; 
that by it, through the merit of Christ we 
are delivered as from sin, so from eternal 
death and condemnation, the reward of sin. 
This grace they will have to be applied by ° 
infusion ; to the end, that as the body is 
warm by the heat which is in the body, so 
the soul might be righteous by inherent 
grace: which grace they make capable of 
increase; as the body may be more and 
more warm, so the soul more and more jus- 
tified 41, according as grace shall be aug- 
mented; the augmentation whereof is mer- 
ited by good works 45, as good works are 
made meritorious by it*4. Wherefore, the 
first receipt of grace is in their divinity ® the 
first justification ; the increase thereof, the 
second justification 5. As grace may be 
increased by the merit of good works ; so 
it may be diminished by the demerit of sins 
venial 46; it may be lost by mortal sin 47. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as it is needful in the 
one case to repair, in the other to reeov- 
er, the loss which is made ; the infusion 
of grace hath her sundry after-meals; 
for which ° cause they make many ways 
to apply the infusion of grace. It is ap- 


k amiable and gra- ™sins E. 
cious E. 2 in their divinity is 
1 and washeth out E. E. 
ο the which E. 


41 [Concil. Trident. ubi supr. cap. 10. <* Mortifi- 
ἐς cando membra carnis sue, et exhibendo ea arma 
“ justitie in sanctificationem, per observationem 
“* mandatorum Dei et ecclesie 1π ipsa justitia, per 
“Christi gratiam accepta, cooperante fide bonis 
‘“‘ operibus, crescunt, atque magis justificantur: 
«ὁ sicut scriptum est, ‘Qui justus est, justificetur 
* adhuc. ” And can. xxiv. “ Si quis dixerit, jus- 
* titiam acceptam non conservari, atque etiam non 
‘“‘augeri coram Deo per bona opera ; sed opera ip- 
“ sa fructus solummodo et signa esse justificationis 
“ adepte, non autem ipsius augende causam ; 
“Ὁ anathema sit.” 

43 [Ibid. cap. xvi. “ Bene operantibus usque in 
“¢ finem, et in Deo sperantibus proponenda est vita 
“ @terna et tanquam gratia filiis Dei per Christum 
“« Jesum misericorditer promissa, et tanquam mer- 
“ces cx ipsius Dei promissione bonis ipsorum 
᾿ς operibus et meritis fideliter reddenda.”] 

44(Ibid. “ Cum ipse Christus Jesus, tanquam 
“6 caput in membra, et tanquam vitis in palmites, 
‘ in Ipsos justificatos jugiter virtutem influat, que 
“ virtus bona corum opera semper antecedit, com- 
‘« jtatur et subsequitur, et sine qua nullo pacto Deo 
τ grata et meritoria esse possent,” &c.] 

45 (Catherinus, Dialog. de Justif. ad cale. Summ. 
Doctr. de Predest. Rom. 1550. p. 60.] 

46 (See in Aquinas (2 Summ. pars ii. qu. xxiv. 
art. 10; t. xi. pars ii. p. 63. A, Antwerp, 1612.) 
with what qualification this must be taken.} 

47 (Id. ibid. art. 11, 12.] 
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plied unto infants 45 through baptism, with- 
out either faith or works, and in them it 
really taketh away original sin, and the 
punishment due unto it; itis applied unto 
infidels and wicked men in their first P justi- 
fication through baptism, without works *, 

et not without faith; and it taketh away 
both sin actual and original, together with 
all whatsoever punishment eternal or tem- 

oral thereby deserved 5°. Unto such as 
Eave ttained the first justification, that is to 
say, the first receipt of grace, it is applied fur- 
ther by good works to the increase of for- 
mer grace, which is the second justification. 
If they work more and more, grace doth 
more and more increase, and they are more 
and more justified. ‘lo such as have di- 
minished 4 it by venial sins, it is applied by 
holy water, Ave Marias, crossings, papal 
salutations 5, and such like, which serve for 
reparations of grace decayed. To such as 
have lost it through mortal sin, it is applied 
by the sacrament (as they term it) of pen- 
ance; which sacrament hath force to con- 
fer grace anew ®, yet in such sort, that being 
so conferred, it hath not altogether so much 
power 55 85 atthe first. For" it only cleans- 


P the first E. 
4 diminish ΕΣ. 


τ first, for D. 


48 (Td. 3 Summ. qu. ]xix. art. 6. (t. xii. 221.)] 

49 | Id. ibid. qu. Ixviil. art. 5. fol. 219.] 

50 [Id. ibid. qu. Ixix. art. 1, 2, 3. f. 220.] 

51 (Tb. ibid. qu. Ixxxvil. art. 3. fol. 292. “ Triplici 
“ ratione aliqua causant remissionem venialium 
“ peccatorum. Uno modo, in quantum in cis in- 
“funditur gratio ;—et hoc modo...... per omnia 
*« sacramenta nove legis...peccata venialia remit- 
“tauntur. Secundo, in quantum sunt cum aliquo 
ἔξ motu detestationis peccatorum : et hoc modo 
ἐξ confessio generalis, tunsio pectoris, et oratio 
Dominica, operantut ad remissionem venialium 
ἐς peccatorum.. Tertio modo, in quantum sunt 
cum aliquo motu reverenti# in Deum, et ad res 
« divinas ; ct hoc modo benedictio episcopalis, as- 
“ persio aque benedictie, quelibet sacramentalis 
« unctio, oratio in ecclesia dedicata, et si aliqua 
ἐξ sunt hujusmodi, operantur ad remissionem veni- 
ἐξ alium peccatorum.”] 

52 (Conc. Trid. Sess. vi. Decr. de Justif. cap. 
xiv. “ Qui ab accepta justificationis gratia per 
“ peccatum exciderunt, rursus justificari poterunt, 
“cum exitante Deo, per penitenti® sacramen- 
“tum, merito Christi, amissam gratiam recupe- 
« yare procuraverint.”] 

53 (Ibid. “ Docendum est, Christiani hominis pw- 
“ nitentiam post lapsum multo aliam esse a baptis- 
“ mali, eaque contineri non modo cessationem a 
“ peccatis, et eorum detestationem, aut cor con- 
“ tritum et humilitatum ; verum etiam eorundem 
“ sacramentalem confessionem, saltem in voto, et 
“ suo tempore faciendam, et sacerdotalem absolu- 
“tionem ; itemque satisfactionem, per jejunia, 
*« eleemosynas, orationes, et alia vite spiritalis ex- 
‘‘ ercitia, non quidem pro pena #terna, que vel 
“ sacramento vel sacramenti voto una cum culpa 
“ remittitur, sed pro pena temporali, que, ut 
“ sacre litere docent, non semper, ut in baptismo 


Justifying Righteousness can only be imputed : 
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eth out the stain or guilt of sin committed, 
and changeth the punishment eternal into a 
temporal satisfactory punishment, here, if 
time do serve, if not, hereafter to be endured, 
except it be either* lightened by masses, 
works of charity, pilgrimages, fasts and 
such like; or else shortened by pardon for 
term, or by plenary pardon quite removed 
and taken away δ΄. This is the mystery of 
the man of sin. This maze the Church of 
Rome doth cause her followers to tread, 
when they ask her the way of justification t. 
I cannot stand now to unrip this building, 
and to sift it piece by piece; only I will set 
a frame of apostolical erection by it in a few 
words αν that it * may befall Babylon, in 
presence ” of that which God hath builded, 
as it? happened unto Dagon before the ark, 
6. “Doubtless,” saith the Apostle 5, “1 
“ have counted all things loss*, and I do® 
“judge them to be dung, that 1 may win 
“Christ ; and be found “ in him, not having 
“mine own righteousness, but that which 
“is through the faith of Christ, the right- 
“ eousness which is of God through faith.” 
Whether they speak of the first or second 
justification, they make the essence of it? a 
divine quality inherent, they make it right- 
eousness which is in us. If it be in us then 
itis ® ours, as our souls are ours, though 
we have them from God, and can hold them 
no longer than pleaseth him ; for if he with- 
draw the breath of our nostrils, we fall to 
dust: but the righteousness wherein we 
must be found, if we will be justified, is not our 
own; therefore we cannot be justified by any 
inherent quality. Christ hath merited 
righteousness for as many as are found in 
him. In him God findeth us, if we be faith- 
ful; for hy faith we are incorporated into 
Him‘. Then, although in ourselves we 
be altogether sinful and unrighteous, yet 
even the man which in himself is impious & 
full of iniquity, full of sin; him being foun 
in Christ through faith, and having his sin 
in hatred" through repentance; him God 
beholdeth with a gracious eye, putteth 
away his sin by not imputing it, taketh 
quite away the punishment due thereunto 
by pardoning it; and accepteth him in Je- 
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“ fit, dimittitur illis, qui gratie Dei, quam acce- 
“ perunt, ingrati, Sp. Sanctum contristaverunt, et 
“templum Dei violare non sunt yeriti.” Comp. 
Sess. xiv. decr. de Penit. cap. 9, et can. 13.] ’ 

54 (Ibid. Sess. xxv. Decr. de Purgatorio ; et 
Decr. de Indulgentiis. Comp. Aquin. in iy. Sent. 
dist. xx. qu. i. art. 3.] 55 Plul. ili. 8, 9. 
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sus Christ, as perfectly righteous, as if he 
had fulfilled all that isi commanded him in 


the law: shall I say more perfectly right- 


eous than if himself had fulfilled the whole 
law? I must take heed whatI say: but 
the Apostle saith 55, “ God made him which 
“knew no sin, to be sin for us*; that we 
“might be made the righteousness of God 
“in him.” Such we are in the sight of God 
the Father, as is the very Son of God him- 
self. Let it be counted folly, or phrensy, or 
fury, or! whatsoever. It is our wisdom, 
and our comfort ™; we care for no knowl- 
edge in the world but this, that man hath 
sinned and God hath suffered; that God 
hath made himself the sin® of men °, and 
that men are made the righteousness of 
God. ν᾿ 

Yousee therefore that the church of Rome, 
in teaching justification by inherent grace, 
doth pervert the truth of Christ; and that 
by the hands of His P Apostles we have re- 
ceived otherwise than she teacheth. 1 Now 
concerning the righteousness of sanctifica- 
tion, we deny it not to be inherent; we 
grant that unless τ we work, we have it not; 
only we distinguish it as a thing in nature 
different from * the righteousness of justifi- 
cation: we are righteous the one way, by 
the faith of Abraham; the other way, ex- 
cept we do the works of Abraham, we are 
not righteous. Of the one St. Paul 56, “To 
* him that worketh not, but believeth, faith 
“jis counted for righteousness.” Of the 
other, St. John’, “Qui facit justitiam, jus- 
“tus est :—He is righteous which worketh 
“ righteousness.” Of the one St. Paul 58 
doth prove by Abraham’s example, that we 
have it of faith without works. Of the oth- 
er, St. James 55 by Abraham’s example, 
that by works we have it, and not only by 
faith. St. Paul doth plainly sever these 
two parts of Christian righteousness one 
from the other. For in the sixth to the Ro- 
maus thus he writeth ®, “ Being freed from 
“sin, and made servants tot God, ye" 
* have your fruit in holiness, and the end 
“ everlasting life.” ‘“ Ye are made free 
“ from sin, and made servants unto God ;” 
this is the righteousness of justification: 
“ Ye have your fruit in holiness ;” this is the 
righteousness of sanctification. By the one 
we are interested in the right of inheriting ; 
by the other we are brought to the actual 
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possessing * of eternal bliss, and so the end 
of both is everlasting life. 

7. The Prophet Habakkuk» doth here 
term the Jews “ righteous men,” not only 
because being justified by faith they were 
free from sin; but also for that? they had 
their measure of fruit * in holiness. Accord- 
ing to whose example of charitable judg- 
ment, which leaveth it to God to discern 
what men ἢ are, and speaketh of them ac- 
cording to that which they do profess " 
themselves to be, although they be not ho- 
ly¢ whom men do think, but whom God 
doth know indeed to be such ; yet let eve 
Christian man know, that in Christian equi- 
ty, he standeth bound so* to think and 
speak of his brethren, as of men that have 
a measure in the fruit of holiness, and a 
right unto the titles wherewith God, in to- 
ken of special favour and mercy, vouchsaf- 
eth to honour his chosen servants. So we 
see the Apostles of our Saviour Christ do 
use every where the name of saints ; so the 
prophet the name of righteous. But let us 
all endeavour to be such as we desire to 
be termed: “ Reatus impii est pium no- 
“men,” saith Salvianus*!; “ Godly names 
“do not justify godless men.” We are but 
upbraided, when we are honoured with 
names and titles whereunto our lives and 
manners are not suitable. If we have in- 
deed our fruit in holiness, notwithstanding 
we must note, that the more we abound 
therein », the more need we have to crave 
that we may be strengthened and support- 
ed. Our very virtues may be snares unto 
us. The enemy that waiteth for all occa- 
sions to work our ruin, hath everi found it 
harder to overthrow an humble sinner, than 
a proud saint. There is no man’s case so 
dangerous as his, whom Satan hath per- 
suaded that his own righteousness shall 
present him pure and blameless in the sight 
of God. If we could say, “we are* not 
“ guilty of any thing at all in our own! con- 
“ sciences,” (we know ourselves far from 
this innocency, we cannot say, we know 
nothing by ourselves; but if we could,) 
should we therefore plead not guilty in™ 
the presence of our Judge, that sees further ® 
into our hearts than we ourselves are able 


ito see°? If our hands did never offer vio- 


lence to our brethren, a bloody thought 
doth prove us murderers before him: if we . 
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had never opened our mouths Ρ to utter any | 
scandalous, offensive, or hurtful word, the 
cry of our secret cogitations is heard in the 
ears of God. If we did not commit the 
evils which we do daily and hourly, either 
in deeds, words, or thoughts%, yet in the 
good things which we do, how many de- 
fects are there intermingled! God in that 
which is done, respecteth specially τ the 
mind and intention of the doer. Cut off 
then all those things wherein we have re- 
garded our own glory, those things which 
we * do to please men, ort to satisfy our 
own liking, those things which we do with 
any by-respect ", not sincerely and purely 
for the love of God; and a small score will 
serve for the number of our righteous deeds. 
Let the holiest and best thing we do be 
considered. We are never better, affected 
unto God than when we pray; yet when 
we pray, how are our affections many times 
distracted! How little reverence do we 
shew to the grand majesty of that * God, 
unto whom we speak! How little remorse 
of our own miseries! How little taste of 
the sweet influence of his tender mercy ¥ do 
we feel! Are we not as unwilling many 
times to begin, and as glad to make an end, 
as if God ? in saying, “ Call upon me,” had ἃ 
set us a very burdensome task ? 

It may seem somewhat extreme, which 1 
will speak ; therefore let every man » judge 
of it, even as his own heart shall tell him, 
and no otherwise ; I will but only make a 
demand: If God should yield to us, not as 
unio Abraham, if fifty, forty, thirty, twenty, 
yea, or if ten good persons could be found 
in a city, for their sakes that© city should 
not be destroyed ; but, if God 4 should make 
us an offer thus large, Search all the gene- 
rations of men sithence the fall of your © fa- 
ther Adam, find one man that hath done 


The World challenged to produce a perfect Action. 


any‘ one action, which hath past from 
him ¢ pure, without any stain or blem- 
ish at all; and for that one man’s one only 
action, neither man nor angel shall feel the 
torments which are prepared for both: do 
you think that this ransom, to deliver men 
and angels, would be found " among the sons 
of men? The best things we doi have 
somewhat in them to be pardoned. How 
then can we do any thing meritorious and κα 
worthy to be rewarded ? Indeed, God doth 
liberally promise whatsoever appertaineth 
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to a blessed life, unto as many as sincerely 
keep his law, though they be not able ex- 
actly! to keepit. Wherefore, we acknowl- 
edge a dutiful necessity of doing well, but 
the meritorious dignity of well doing ™ we 
utterly renounce. We see how far we are 
from the perfect righteousness of the law; 
the little fruit which we have in holiness, it 
is, God knoweth ®, corrupt and unsound ; we 
putno confidence at all in it, we challenge 
nothing in the world for it, we dare not call 
God to a reckoning °, as if we had him in 
our debt-books: our continual suit to him. 
is,and must be, to bear with our infirmities, 
to r pardon our offences. 

8. But the people of whom the Prophet 
speaketh, were they all, or were the most 
part of them, such as had care to walk up- 
rightly 7 did they thirst after righteousness ? 
did they wish, did they long with the right- 
eous Prophet ©, “ O that our ways were 
* made so direct that we might keep thy 
“statutes?” did they lament with the 
righteous Apostle °°, “Miserable men, the 
“good which we wish and purpose, and 
“ strive to do, we cannot ?” No; the words 
of other prophets" concerning this people 
do shew the contrary. How grievously 
doth Esay mourn over them *4! “ Ah sin- 
“ful nation, people laden with iniquity, 
“ wicked seed, corrupt children !” All which 
notwithstanding, so wide are the bowels of 
his compassion enlarged, that he denieth us 
not, no not when we are " ladent with ini- 
quity, leave to commune familiarly with him, 
liberty to crave and entreat, that what 
plagues soever we have deserved, we may 
not be in worse case than unbelievers, that 
we may not be hemmed in by pagans and 
infidels. Jerusalem is a sinful polluted city ; 
but Jerusalem compared with Babylon is 
righteous. And shall the righteous be 
overborne, shall they be compassed about 
by the wicked? But the prophet doth not 
only complain; Lord, how cometh it to 
pass that thou handlest us so hardly, over ® 
whem thy name is called, and bearest with 
heathen nations, that despise thee ? no, he 
breaketh out through extremity of grief, 
and inferreth thus * violently, This pro- 
ceeding is perverse ; the righteous are thus 
handled, “ therefore perverse judgment doth 
“ proceed.” 

9. Which illation containeth many things, 
whereof it were much better both for you 
to hear, and me to speak, if necessity did 
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not draw me to another tasky¥. Paul and [Bane shall set fire toit*. Two questions 
Barnabas being requested * to preach the | have arisen by occasion of the τ speech be- 
same things again which once they had | fore alleged: the one, “ Whether our fa- 
preached, thought it their duties to satisfy |“ thers, infected with popish errors and su- 
the godly desires of men sincerely affected | “ perstitions, might * be saved:” the other, 
towards? the truth. Nor may it seem bur- | “ Whether their ignorance be a reasonable 
denous to me, or for you* unprofitable, | “inducement to make us think that* they 
that I follow their example, the like occa- | “might.” We are therefore ¥ to examine, 
sion unto theirs being offered me. When | first, what possibility, and* then, what 
we had last the Epistle of St. Paul to the | probability there is, that God might be mer- 
Hebrews in our hands », and of that epis- | ciful unto so many of our fathers. 
tle these words ®, “ In these last days he 10. So many of our fathers living in 
“hath spoken unto us by his Son;” after we | popish superstitions, yet by the mercy of 
had thence collected the nature of the visi- | God to be saved? No; this could not be: 
ble Church of Christ, and had defined it to |} God hath spoken by his angel from heaven 
be a community of men * sanctified through | unto his people concerning Babyion (by 
the profession of that truth which God hath | Babylon we understand the church of 
taught the world by his Son; and had de- | Rome) 57: “Go out of her, my people, that 
clared, that the scope of Christian doctrine | “ ye be not partakers of her sins, and that 
is the comfort of them whose hearts are |“ye receive not of her plagues*.’ For 
overcharged with the burden of sin; and | answer whereunto, first, I do not take 
had proved that the doctrine professed in | these words to be meant only of temporal 
the church of Rome doth bereave men of | plagues, of the corporal death, sorrow, fam- 
comfort, both in their lives, and αἵ “ὁ their |ine and fire, whereunto God in his wrath 
deaths: the conclusion in the end, where- | had® condemned Babylon; and that to 
unto wecame “, was this; ‘“ The church of | save his chosen people from these plagues, 
* Rome being in faith so corrupted, as she | he saith, “ Go out ;” with like intent, as in 
“is, and refusing to be reformed, as she | the Gospel, speaking of Jerusalem’s deso- 
“ doth, we are to sever ourselves from her: | lation, he saith 58, “Let them that are in 
“the example of our fathers may net re- | “Judea flee unto the mountains, and them 
“tain us in communion and fellowship* |“ which are in the midst thereof depart 
“ with that church, under hope that we so | “out ;” or, as in former times unto Lot®, 
“continuing, might’ be saved as well as | “Arise, take thy wife and thy daughters 
“they. God,I doubt not, was merciful to | “ which are here, lest thou be destroyed in 
“ save thousands of them, though they liy- | “the punishment of the city:” but foras- 
“ed in popish superstitions, inasmuch as | much as here it is said, “Go out of Babylon, 
“they sinried ignorantly: but the truth is “ that ye be not partakers of her sins, and 
“now laid opens before our eyes.” The | “ by consequence of her plagues;” plagues 
former part of this last sentence, namely, | eternal being due to the sins of Babylon¢ ; 
these words, “I doubt not but God was|no doubt‘, their everlasting destruction, 
“ merciful to save thousands of our fathers | which are partakers herein, is either princi- 
“living in popish superstitions, inasmuch | pally meant, or necessarily implied in this 
“ as they sinned ignorantly:” this sentence | sentence. How then was it possible for so 
I beseech you to mark, and to sift it with the | many of our fathers to be saved, sith they 
strict* severity of austere judgment, that | were so far from departing out of Babylon, 
if it be found as goldi, it may stand, suita- | that they took her for their mother, and in 
ble * to the precious foundation whereupon | her bosom yielded up the ghost ? 
it was then laid; for I protest, that if 1} 11. First, the plagues* being threatened 
prove to" be hay or stubble, mine own | unto them that are partakers in the sins of 
Babylon, we can define nothing concerning 
Υ stake Ὁ. ἣν *and fellowship om. | our fathers out of this sentence ; unless we 
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ble. The sins which may be common both 
to them of the church of Rome, and toi 
others departed thence, must be severed 
from this question. He which saith, “ De- 
“part out of Babylon, lest ye be partakers 
“of her sins,’ sheweth plainly, that he 
meaneth such sins, as except we separate 
ourselves, we have no power in the world 
to avoid; such impieties, as by law* they 
have established, and whereunto all that 
are among! them, either do indeed assent, 
or else are by powerable means forced in 
show and in™ appearance to subject them- 
selves. As for example, in the church of 
Rome, it is maintained, that the same” 
credit and reverence which" we give to the 
Scriptures of God, ought also to be given 
to unwritten verities; that the pope is su- 
preme head ministerial’! over the universal 
Church militant; that the bread in the 
Eucharist is transubstantiated 7 into Christ ; 
that it is to be adored “3, and to be offered 
up unto God as a sacrifice propitiatory ™ for 
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7 [Conc. Trid. Sess. iv. Decr. de Canonicis 
Scripturis. “ Ecclesia...... orthodoxorum Patrum 
* exempla secuta, omnes libros tam Veteris quam 
‘ Novi Testamenti, cum utriusque unus Deus sit 
“ auctor, necnon traditiones ipsas, tum ad fidem 
“tum ad mores pertinentes, tanquam vel ore tenus 
“a Christo, vel a Sp. Sancto dictatas, et continua 
* successione in ecclesia catholica conservatas, 
“pari pietatis affectu ac reverentia suscipit ac 
® veneratur.” Cone. Hard. x. 22.] 

τι (Bulla Pi TV. super Profess. Fidei, (contain- 
ing what is commonly called Pope Pius’ Creed, to 
which all ecclesiastical persons must assent :) ibid. 
t. x. 201, a. “Sanctam catholicam et apostolicam 
« Romanam ecclesiam, omnium ecclesiarum ma- 
ἐς trem et magistram agnosco ; Romanoque Pon- 
“ tifici, beati Petri Apostolorum Principis succes- 
ἐς sori, ac Jesu Christi vicario, veram obedientiam 
* spondeo ac juro.’”’] 

72 [Conc. Trid. Sess. xiii. Can. 2. “ Si quis dix- 
“ erit in sacrosancto Eucharistie sacramento re- 
«“ manere substantiam panis et vini una cum cor- 
* pore et sanguine Dom. nostri J. C. ; negaverit- 
« que mirabilem illam et singularem conversionem 
ἐς totius substantiz panis in corpus et totius sub- 
ἐς stanti@ vini in sanguinem, manentibus duntaxat 
* speciebus panis et vini, quam quidem conversio- 
«ς nem catholica ecclesia aptissime transubstanti- 
ἐς ationem appellat ; anathema sit.” t. x. 83.) 

73 (Ibid. can. 6. “ Si quis dixerit, in sancto Eu- 
“ charistie# sacramento Christum unigenitum Dei 
s‘ Filium non esse cultu latrie, etiam externo, 
“ adorandum ; atque ideo nec festiva peculiari 
ἐς celebritate venerandum, neque in processionibus 
Re ecto solenniter circumgestandum ; vel non pub- 
“ lice, ut adoratur, populo proponendum ; et ejus 
* adoratores esse idololatras ; anathema sit.” x. 8.4.1 

Ἢ [Ibid. Sess. xxii. Decr. de Missa, cap. 2. 
«« Quoniam in divino hoe sacrificio, quod in missa 
“ peragitur, idem ille Christus continetur, et in- 
‘* cruente immolatur, qui in ara crucis semel seip- 


among Romanists. [Senm. 11. 12. 
quick and dead; that images are to be wor- 
shipped, saints to be called upon as inter- 
cessors , and such like. Now, because 
some heresies do concern things only be- 
lieved, as transubstantiating of" sacramen- 
tal elements in the Eucharist; some con- 
cern things which are practised also° and 
put in ure, as adoration? of the elements 
transubstantiated: we must note that er- 
roneously the practice of that is sometime 
received, whereof the doctrine which 4 
teacheth it is not heretically maintained. 
They are all partakers in the maintenance 
of heresies, who by word or deed allow 
them, knowing them, although not knowing 
them to be heresies ; as also they, and that 
most dangerously of all others, who know- 
ing heresy to be heresy, do notwithstand- 
ing, in worldly respects, make semblance 
of allowing that, which in heart and in* 
judgment they condemn; but heresy is 
heretically maintained, by such as obstinate- 
ly hold it after wholesome admonition. Of 
the last sort, as also* of the next before, I 
make no doubt, but that their condemna- 
tion, without actualt repentance, is inevit- 
able. Lest any man therefore should think, 
that in speaking of our fathers, I speak " in- 
differently of them all; let my words, I be- 
seech you, be well noted *, “I doubt not but 
“God was merciful to save thousands of 
“our fathers ;” which thing I will now by 
God’s assistance set more plainly before 
your eyes. 

12. Many are partakers of the error 
which are not of ¥ the heresy of the church 
of Rome. The people following the con- 
duct of their guides, and observing as they 
did, exactly that which was prescribed 
them ¥, thought they did God good ser- 
vice, when indeed they did dishonour him. 
This was their error: but the heresies? of 
the Church of Rome, their dogmatical po- 
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“sum cruente obtulit; docet sancta synodus, 
* sacrificium istud vere propitiatorium essé...... 
* Non solum pro fidelium vivorum peccatis, pe- 
nis, satisfactionibus, et aliis necessitatibus, sed 
‘© et pro defunctis in Christo, nondum ad plenum 
“ purgatis, rite, juxta Apostolorum traditionem, of- ἡ 
<fertur.” xs. 1971 

75 [Bulla Pi IV. ubi supr. “ Constanter teneo... 
* sanctos uno cum Christo regnantes, venerandos 
“atque inyocandos esse: eosque orationes Deo 
“ pro nobis offerre...Firmissime assero, imagines 
“ Christi et Deipare semper Virginis, nec non ali- 
“orum sanctorum, habendas et retinendas esse, 
“ atque eis debitum honorem ac venerationem im- 
“ pertiendam.” x. 200.) 
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sitions opposite unto Christian truth, what 
oue man among ten thousand did ever un- 
derstand ? Of them, which understand Ro- 
man heresies, and allow them, all are not 
alike partakers in the action of allowing. 
Some allow them as the first founders and 
establishers of them?; which crime touch- 
eth none but their popes and councils: the 
people are clear and free from this. Of 
them which maintain popish heresy* not 
as authors, but receivers of it from others, 
all maintain it not as Masters. In this are 
not the people partakers neither, but only 
their predicants and their? schoolmen. Of 
them which have been partakers in the * 
sin of teaching popish heresy, there is also 
a difference ; for they have not all been 
teachers of all popish heresies. “Put a 
“ difference,” saith St. Jude “; have com- 
“passion upon some.” Shall we lap up all 
in one condition ? shall we cast them all 
headlong, shall we plunge them all in‘ that 
infernal and ever-flaming ¢ lake? them that 
have been partakers in» the error i of Baby- 
lon, together with them within the heresy 7 
them which have been the authors of her- 
esy, with them that by terror and violence 
have been forced to receive it? them 
which have taught it, with them! whose 
simplicity hath by sleights and conveyances 
of false teachers heen seduced to believe 
it? them which have been partakers in 
one, with them which ™ have been partakers 
in many ? them which in many, with them 
which in all ? 

13. Notwithstanding I grant, that al- 
though the condemnation of one" be more 
tolerable than of another°; yet from the 
man that laboureth at the plough, to him 
that sitteth in the Vatican ; to all partakers 
in the sins of Babylon, our fathers P, 
though they did but erroneously practise 
that which their guides did heretically 
teach 4; to all without exception, plagues 
worldly were due. The pit is ordinarily 
the end, as well of the guided as the guide * 
in blindness. But woe worth the hour 
wherein we were born, except we might 
persuade ourselves better things; things 
that accompany men’s" salvation, even 
where we know that worse and such as ac- 
company condemnation are due. Then 
must we shew some way how possibly they 
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might escape. What way is there for sin- 
ners to* escape the judgment of God, but 
only by appealing unto the seat of his sav- 
ing mercy ? Which mercy we do not with 
Origen extend unto devils and damned 
spirits. God hath mercy upon thousands, 
but there be thousands also which be har- 
dened >. Christ hath therefore set the 
bounds, he hath fixed the limits of his sav- 
ing mercy within the compass of these 
two* terms. In the third *of St. John’s 
Gospel, mercy is restrained to believers 76: 
“God sent not his Son> to condemn the 
“world, but that the world through him 
“might be saved.” ‘77He that believeth 
“shall not be condemned: he that believeth 
“not, is condemned already, because he be- 
“lieveth not in the Son of God.” In the 
second of the Revelation, mercy is restrain- 
ed to the penitent. For of Jezebel and her 
sectaries thus he speaketh7®: “1 gave her 
“space to repent, and she repented not. 
“Behold, I will cast her into a bed, and 
“them that commit fornication with her into 
“great affliction, except they repent them 
“of their works ; and I will kill her children 
“with death.” Our hope therefore of the 
fathers is vain, if they were altogether faith- 
less and impenitent°. 

14. They be not all faithless that are ei- 
ther¢ weak in assenting to the truth, or 
stiff in maintaining things any way ὁ oppo- 
site to the truth of Christian doctrine. But 
as many as hold the foundation which is 
precious, though they hold it but weakly, 
and as it were by‘ a slender thread, al- 
though they frame many base and unsuit- 
able things upon it, things that cannot 
abide & the trial of the fire ; yet shall the 
pass the fiery » trial and be saved, whic 
indeed have builded themselves upon the 
rock, which is the foundation of the Church. 
If then our fathers did not hold the founda- 
tion of faith, there is no doubt but they 
were faithless. If many of them held it, 
then is there herein* no impediment, but 
that! many of them might be saved. 
Then let us see what the foundation of 
faith is, and whether we may think that 
thousands of our fathers living ™ in popish 
superstitions, did notwithstanding hold the 
foundation. 

15. If the foundation of faith do import 
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the general ground whereupon we rest 
when we do believe, the writings of the 
Evangelists and the Apostles are the foun- 
dation of Christian faith: “Credimus quia 
“ legimus,” saith St. Jerome 75, O that the 
church of Rome did as 13 soundly interpret 
those ® fundamental writings whereupon we 
build our faith, as she doth willingly hold 
and embrace them ! 

16. But if the name Foundation ° do note 
the principal thing which is believed, then 
is that the foundation of our faith which St. 
Paul hath unto Timothy: “ God manifested 
“in the flesh, justified in the Spirit,” &c. °°: 
that of Nathanael, ‘ Thou art the son of 
“the living God; thou art the king of Is- 
“rael §!:” that of the inhabitants of Sama- 
ria, “This is Christ the Saviour of the 
“ world:” he that directly denieth this, doth 
utterly raze P the very foundation of our 
faith. I have proved heretofore, that al- 
though the church of Rome hath played 
the harlot worse than ever did Israel, yet 
are they not, as now the synagogue of the 
Jews, which plainly denieth 4 Christ Jesus, 
quite and clean excluded from the new cov- 
enant. But as Samaria compared with Je- 
rusalem is termed Aholah, a church or tab- 
ernacle of her own; contrariwise, Jerusa- 
lem Aholibah, the resting place of the Lord: 
so, whatsoever we term the church of Rome, 
when we compare her ἴο τ reformed church- 
es, still we puta difference, as then between 
Babylon and Samaria, so now between 
Rome and heathenish * assemblies. Which 
opinion [ must and will recall ; [must grant, 
and will, that the Church of Rome, together 
with all her children, is clean excluded ; 
there is no difference in the world between 
our fathers and Saracens, Turks, ort Pai- 
nims, if they did directly deny Christ cru- 
cified for the salvation of the world. 

17. But how many millions of them are" 
known so to have ended their mortal * lives, 
that the drawing of their breath hath ceased 
with the uttering of this faith, “ Christ my 
“ Saviour, my Redeemer Jesus!” And 
shall we say that such did not hold the foun- 
dation of Christian faith ¥ ? 
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79 They misinterpret, not only by making false 
and corrupt glosses upon the Scripture, but also by 
forcing the old vulgar translation as the only au- 
thentical : howbeit, they refuse no book which is 
canonical, though they admit sundry which are 
not *. 
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Answer is made, that this they might un- 
feignedly confess, and yet be far enough 
from salvation. For behold, saith the Apos- 
tle, “I, Paul, say unto you, that ifye* be 
“ circumcised, Christ shall profit you no- 
“ thing §*.” Christ, in the work of man’s 
salvation, is alone: the Galatians were cast 
away by joining circumcision and other * 
rites of the law with Christ: the church of 
Rome doth teach her children to join other 
things likewise with him; therefore their 
faith, their belief, doth not profit them any 
thing at all. 

It is true, they® do indeed join other 
things with Christ; but how? Not in the 
work of redemption itself, which they grant 
that Christ alone hath performed sufficient- 
ly for the salvation of the whole world ; but 
in the application of this inestimable treas- 
ure, that it may be effectual to their salva- 
tion: how demurely soever they confess 
that they seek remission of sins no other- 
wise than by the blood of Christ, using 
humbly the means appointed by him to ap- 
ply the benefit of his holy blood ; they teach, 
indeed, so many things pernicious to “ 
Christian faith, in setting down the means 
whereof they speak, that the very founda- 
tion of faith which they hold, is thereby 
plainly overthrown 83, and the force of the 
blood of Jesus Christ extinguished. We 
may therefore dispute with therm, press 
them, urge “ them even with as dangerous 
sequels as the Apostle doth the Galatians. 
But I demand, if some of those Galatians, 
heartily embracing the Gospel of Christ, 
sincere and sound in faith, this only ἃ error 
excepted, had ended their lives before they 
were ever taught how perilous an opinion 
they held; shall we think that the damage 
of this error did so overweigh the benefit of 
their faith, that the mercy of God, his mer- 
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83 Plainly in all men’s sight whose eyes God 
hath enlightened to behold his truth. For they 
which are in error are in darkness, and see not 
that which in light is plain. In that which they 
teach concerning the natures of Christ, they hold 
the same which Nestorius fully, the same which 
Eutyches about the proprieties of his nature *. [If 
taken in the full literal sense, it seems hardly pos- 
sible that this note should be Hooker's, consider- 
ing on the one hand his unvarying acknowledg- 
ment that the church of Rome is orthodox re- 
garding the doctrine of the Incarnation ; on the 
other hand his express condemnation of Nestorius 
and Eutyches. Comp. (e. g.) b. iii. c. i 10; with 
b. v. 6. xii. 13 ; li. 3, 4. It should be remem- 
bered that this sermon was not prepared by the 
author for the press, and that the Dublin copy of 
it has no notes at all.] 
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cy‘, might not save them? I grant they 
overthrew the very foundation ef faith by 
consequent: doth not that so likewise 
which the ** Lutheran churches do at this 
day so stiffly and so fiercely‘ maintain ? 
For mine € own part, I dare not hereupon ἢ 
deny the possibility of their salvation, which 
have been the chiefest instruments of ours, 
albeit they carried to their grave a persua- 
sion so greatly repugnant to the truth. 
Forasmuch therefore, as it may be said of 
the church of Rome, she hath yet “a little 
strength ©,” she doth not directly deny the 
foundation of Christianity: I may, I trust 
without offence, persuade myself, that thou- 
sands of our fathers in former times, living 
and dying within her walls, have found mer- 
cy at the hands of God. 

18. What although they repented not of 
their errors? God forbid that I should open 
my mouth to gainsay that which Christ 
himself hath spoken: “Except ye repent, 
“ ye shall allperish %.” And if they did not 
repent, they perished. But withal note, 
that we have the benefit of a double repen- 
tance: the least sin which we commit in 
deed, word, or thought i, is death, without 
repentance. Yet how many things do es- 
cape us in every of these, which we do not 
know, how many, which we do not observe 
to be sins! and without the knowledge, 
without the observation of sin, there is no 
actual repentance. It cannot then be cho- 
sen, but that for as many as hold the foun- 
dation, and have all known sin and error * 
in hatred, the blessing of repentance for un- 
known sins and errors! is obtained at the 
hands of God, through the gracious media- 
tion of Christ Jesus, for such suitors as cry 
with the prophet David, “Purge me, O 
Lord, from my secret sins ©.” 

19. But we wash a wall of loam; we la- 
bour in vain; all this is nothing ; it doth not 
prove, it cannnot justify, that which we go 
about to maintain. Infidels and heathen 
men are not so godless, but that they may, 
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84 The opinion of the Lutherans, though it be no 
direct denial of the foundation, may notwith- 
standing be damnable unto some ; and 1 do not 
think but that in many respects it is less damna- 
ble as at this day some maintain it, than it was in 
them which held it at first ; as Luther and others, 
whom J had an eye unto inthis speech. The 
question is not, whether an error with such and 
such circumstances ; but simply, whether an error 
overthrowing the foundation, do exclude all possi- 
bility of salvation, if it be not recanted, and ex- 
pressly repented of *. 

85 [Apoc. ili. 8.] 86 Luke xiii. 3. 
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no doubt, cry God mercy, and desire in ge- 
neral to have their sins forgiventhem. To 
such as deny the foundation of faith, there 
can be no salvation, according to the ordi- 
nary course which God doth use in saving 
men, without a particular repentance of that 
error. The Galatians, thinking that ex- 
cept ™ they were circumcised, they could 
not be saved, overthrew the foundation of 
faith directly: therefore if any of them did 
die so persuaded, whether before or after 
they were told of their error”, their case ° 
is dreadful; there is no way with them but 
one, death and condemnation. For the 
Apostle speaketh nothing of men departed, 
but saith generally of all, “If ye be cir- 
“ eumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing. 
“Ye are abolished from Christ, whosoever 
“ are justified by the law ; ye are fallen from 
“ grace ©.” Of them in the church of 
Rome the reason is the same. For whom 
Antichrist hath seduced, concerning them 
did not St. Paul speak long before, ‘ That 
“ because P they received not the love of the 
“truth, that they might be saved ; there- 
“fore God would send them strong delu- 
“sions to believe lies, that all they might 
“ be damned which believed not the truth, 
“ but had pleasure in unrighteousness 87 ?” 
And St. John, “ All that dwell upon the 
“ earth shall worship him, whose names are 
“not written in the Book of Life 882 In- 
deed many of them" in former times, as 
their books and writings do yet shew, held 
the foundation, to wit, salvation by Christ 
alone, and therefore might be saved. For " 
God hath always had a Church among 
them, which firmly kept his saving truth. 
As for such as hold with the church of 
Rome, that we cannot be saved by Christ 
alone without works; they do not only b 
a circle of consequence, but directly, deny 
the foundation of faith 85: they hold it not, 
no not so much as by a slender thread. 
20. This, to my remembrance, being all 
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that hath been as yet" opposed with any 
countenance or show of reason, I hope, if 
this be answered, the cause in question is 
atanend. Concerning general repentance, 
therefore: what? amurderer, a blasphemer, 
an unclean person, a Turk, a Jew, any sin- 
ner to escape the wrath of God by a gene- 
ral “God forgive me*?” Truly, it never 
came within my heart, that a general re- 
pentance doth serve for all sins or for all 
sinners ¥: it serveth only for the common 
oversights 5 of our sinful life, and for faults * 
which either we do not mark, or do not 
know that they are faults. Our fathers 
were actually penitent for sins, wherein 
they knew they displeased God: or else 
they come» not within the compass of my 
first speech. Again, that otherwise they 
could not be saved, than holding the foun- 
dation of Christian faith, we have not only 
affirmed, but proved. Why is it not then 
confessed, that thousands of our fathers, al- 
though they lived © in popish superstitions, 
night yet, by the mercy of God, be saved? 
First, if they had directly denied the very 
foundation * of Christian-ty, without repent- 
ing them particularly of that sin, he which 
saith, there could be no salvation for them, 
according to the ordinary course which God 
doth use in saving men, granteth plainly, or 
at the leastwise © closely insinuateth, that an 
extraordinary privilege of mercy might de- 
liver their souls from hell; which is more 
than I required. Secondly, if the founda- 
tion be denied, it is denied by force! of 
some heresy which the church of Rome 
maintaineth. But how many were there 
amongst our fathers, who being seduced by 
the common error of that church, never 
knew the meaning of her heresies! So 
that ifs all popish heretics did perish, thou- 
sands of them which lived in popish super- 
stitions might be saved. Thirdly, seeing 
all that held popish heresies did not holdall 
the heresies of the pope; why might not 
thousands which were infected with other 
leaven, live and » die unsoured by i this, and 
so be saved? Fourthly, if they all had 
held καὶ this heresy, many there were that 
held it no doubt only! in a general form of’ 
words, which a favourable interpreter ™ 
might expound in a sense differing far 
enough from the poisoned conceit of heresy. 
As for example; did they hold that we 
cannot be saved by Christ without works " °°? 
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We ourselves do, I think, all say as much, 
with this construction, salvation being taken 
as in that sentence, “Corde creditur ad 
“ justitiam, ore fit confessio ad salutem ;” 
except infants, and men cut off upon the 
point of their conversion, of the rest none 
shall see God, but such as seek peace and 
holiness, though not as a cause of their sal- 
vation, yet as a way through ° which the 
must walk that Ρ will be saved. Did they 
hold, that without works we are not Justified? 
Take justification so that 4 it may also im- 
ply sanctification, and St. James doth say 
as much. * For except there be an ambi- 
guity in some®* term, St. Paul and St. 
James do contradict each othert; which 
cannot be. Now, there is no ambiguity in 
the name either of faith or of works, both * 
being meant by them both in one and the 
same sense. Finding therefore that justifi- 
cation is spoken of by St. Paul without im- 
plying sanctification, when he proveth that 
aman is justified by faith without works ; 
finding hkewise that justification doth some- 
times imply sanctification also with it; I 
suppose nothing more sound ¥, than so to 
interpret St. James as * speaking not in that 
sense, but in this. 

21.* We have already shewed, that there 
are» two kinds of Christian righteousness ¢ 
the one without us, which we have by im- 
putation; the other in us, which consisteth 
of faith, hope, charity *, and other Christian 
virtues; and St. James doth prove that 
Abraham had not only the one, because 
the thing he4 believed was imputed unto 
him for righteousness ; but also the other, 
because he offered up his son. God giveth 
us both the one justice and the other: the 
one by accepting us for righteous in Christ ; 
the other by working Christian righteous- 
ness inus. The proper and most immedi- 
ate efficient cause in us of this latter, is, 
the spirit of adoption which * we have re- 
ceived into our hearts. That whereof it 
consisteth, whereof it is really and formally 
made, are those infused virtues proper and 
particular unto saints ; which the Spirit, in 
that’ very moment when first it is given 
of God, bringeth with it: the effects there- 
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of€ are such actions as the Apostle doth |“ rewards *.” Others‘ therefore, speaking 


eall the fruits, the works", the operations 
of the Spirit; the difference of which i op- 
erations from the root whereof they spring, 
maketh it needful to put two kinds like- 
wise of sanctifying righteousness, Habitual 
and Actual. Habitual, that holiness, where- 
with our souls are inwardly endued, the 
same instant when first we begin to be the 
‘temples of the Holy Ghost; Actual, that 
holiness which afterward beautifieth all the 
parts and actions of our life, the holiness 
for which Enoch, Job, Zachary, Elizabeth, 
and other saints, are in Scriptures* so 
highly commended. If here it be demand- 
ed, which of these we de first receive; I 
answer, that the Spirit, the virtues of the 
Spirit, the habitual justice, which is in- 
grafted, the external justice of Christ Jesus! 
which is imputed, these we receive all at 
one and the same time; whensoever we 
have any of these, we have all; they go 
together. Yet sith no man is justified ex- 
eept he believe, and no man believeth ex- 
cept he have ™ faith, and no man hath faith, 
unless" he have° received the Spirit of 
Adoption Ρ, ferasmuch as {Π 656 do neces- 
sarily infer justification, but justification 
doth of necessity presuppose them; we 
must needs hold that imputed righteous- 
ness, in dignity being the chiefest, is not- 
withstanding in order the last * of all these, 
but actual righteousness, which is the 
righteousness of good works, succeedeth 
all, followeth after all, both in order and 
in: time. Which thing" being attentively 
marked, sheweth plainly how the faith of 
true believers cannot be divorced from 
hope and love; how faith is a part of 
sanctification, and yet unto justification ne- 
cessary; how faith is perfected by good 
works, and yet no works of ours good with- 
out faith *: finally how, our fathers might 
hold, We» are justified by faith alone, and 
yet hold truly that without good * works 
we are not justified. Did they think that 
men do merit rewards in heaven by the 
works they perfom on earth? The an- 
cient Fathers+ use meriting for obtaining, 
and in that sense they of Wittenberg have 
in their Confession: “ We teach that good 
“works commanded of God are necessa- 


“rily to be done, and that® by the free 
“kindness of God they merit their certain 
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as our fathers did, and we taking their 
speech in a sound meaning, as we ma 
take our fathers’, and ought 4, totaal 
as their meaning is doubtful, and charity 
doth always interpret doubtful things fa- 
vourably ; what should induce us to think 
that rather the damage of the worse ® con- 
struction did light upon them all, than that 
the blessing of the better was granted unto 
thousands ? 

Fifthly, if in the worst construction that 
can! be made, they had generally all em- 
braced it living, might not many of them 
dying utterly renounce it? Howsoever 
men, when they sit at ease, do vainly tickle 
their own & hearts with the wanton conceit 
of I know not what proportionable corres- 
pondence between their merits and their 
rewards, which, in the trance of their high 
speculations, they dream that God hath 
measured, weighed, and laid up, as it were, 
in bundles for them; notwithstanding we 
see by daily experience, in a number even 
of them, that when the hour of death ap- 
proacheth, when they secretly hear them- 
selves summoned forthwith to appear, and 
stand at the bar of that" Judge, whose 
brightness causeth the eyes of angels i 
themselves to dazzle, all those * idle im- 
aginations do then begin to hide their fa- 
ces; to name merits then, is! to lay their 
souls upon the rack, the memory of their 
own deeds is loathsome unto them, they 
forsake all things wherein they have put 
any trust and ™ confidence ; no staff to lean 
upon, no ease, no rest, no comfort then, but 
only in Christ Jesus ®. 

22. Wherefore if this proposition were 
true, “Τὸ hold in such wise, as the church 
“of Rome doth, that we cannot be saved 
“ by Christ alone without works, is directly 
“to denyythe foundation of faith;” I say, 
that if this proposition were true, never- 
theless so many ways I have shewed, 
whereby we may hope that thousands of 
our fathers living? in popish superstitions P 
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91 [In Syntagm. Confess. pars il. p. 106. Gen. 
1654. «“ Docemus bona opera divinitus precepta 
“‘ necessario facienda esse, et mereri gratuita Dei 
“ clementia sua quedam sive corporalia sive spir- 
“ itualia premia.” ‘This confession was exhibited 
at the council of Trent, 1552, by the deputies of 
the Duke of Wirtemberg. It was drawn up by 
Brentius, (Sleidan, 1. 22. p. 277. ed. Argent. 1559.) 
and had been approved by the Saxon protest- 
ants.] 
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might be saved 535. But whats if it be not 
true? What if neither that of the Gala- 
tians concerning circumcision, nor this of 
the church of Rome about" works, be any 
direct denial of the foundation, as it is af- 
firmed that both are? I need not wade 
so far as to discuss this controversy, the 
matter which first was brought into ques- 
tion being so cleared’, as I hope it is. 
Howbeit, because [ desire that the truth 
even in thist also may" receive light, I 
will do mine * endeavour to set down some- 
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92'They may cease to put any confidence in 
works, and yet never think, hving in _popish su- 
perstition, they did amiss. Pighius died _popish, 
and yet denied popery in the article of justification 
by works long before his death. [See Bayle, art. 
Pighius. He died at Utrecht, December 26, 1542: 
having the same year published at Cologne, “ Con- 
“ troversiarum precipuarum in comitiis Ratispo- 
* nensibus tractatarum, et quibus nunc _potissi- 
« mum exagitatur Christi fides et rehgio, diligens et 
“ luculenta replicatio.” In the 2nd Controversy, 
De Fide et Justificatione, Sign G. 11. is the follow- 
ing: “ In illo justificamur coram Deo, non in 
“ nobis ; non nostra sed illims justitia, que nobis 
“ eum illo jam communicantibus imputatur. Pro- 
“ prize justitiz inopes, extra nos in illo docemur 
“ justitiam querere...Non nostra, sed Dei justitia 
“ justi efficimur in Christo. Quo jure? amicitie, 
“ que communionem omnium inter amicos facit, 
“juxta vetus et celebratissimum  proverbium : 
«“ Christo insertis, conglutinatis, et unitis, etiam 
sua nostra facit ; suas divitias nobis communi- 
cat ; suam justitiam imter Patris judicium et 
nostram injustitiam interponit, et sub ea, velut 
“ sub umbone et clypeo, a divina, quam comme- 
“ ynimus, ira, nos abscondit, tuetur, ac protegit ; 
immo eandem nobis impertit, ac nostram facit, 
qua tecti ornatique audacter et secure divino 
«nos sistamus tribunali ac judicio, justiqre non 
κι solum appareamus, sed etiam simus.” Sign. G. 
ii. “ Justificat nos Deus Pater bonitate sua gra- 
“ tuita qua nos in Christo complectitur : dum ei- 
«dem insertos innocentia et justitia Christi nos 
“ induit: que una ut vera et perfecta est, que 
«“ Dei sustinere conspectum potest, ita unam pro 
“ nobis sisti oportet tribunali divini judicii, et ve- 
“« lut cause nostre intercessorem eidem reprasen- 
“ tani.” Ibid. et G. iv. “ Dissimulare non possu- 
« mus, hance vel primam doctrine Christiane par- 
“ tem obscuratam magis quam illustratam a scho- 
“ Jasticis speciosis plerisque questionibus et defin- 
“ itionibus, secundum quas_ nonnulli, magno su- 
“percilio primam in omnibus auctoritatem sibi 
“ arrogantes, et de omnibus facile pronunciantes, 
“ fortassis etiam nostram hanc damnarent senten- 
“ tiam, qua propriam et que ex suis operibus es- 
“set coram Deo justitiam derogamus omnibus 
“ Ade filiis, et docuimus una Dei in Christo niti 
“nos posse justitia, una illa, justos esse coram 
“ Deo, destitutos propria.” It appears that he was 
censured in his own church as haying a tendency 
to the Calvinistic notion of justification : and ac- 
cused of Pelagianism both by Calvin and the Jan- 
senists.] 
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Whether Romish Justification overthrow all Faith. 
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what more plainly: first, the foundation of 
faith, what it is: secondly, what it is di- 
rectly to deny the foundation: thirdly, 
whether they whom God hath chosen to 
be heirs of life, may fall so far as direetly 
to deny it: fourthly, whether the Galatians 
did so by admitting the error about circum- 
cision and the law: last of all, whether the 
church of Rome, for this one opinion of 
works, may be thought to do the like, and 
thereupon to be no more a Christian church, 
than are the assemblies of Turks or? Jews. 
23. This word foundation being figura- 
tively used, hath always reference to some- 
what which resembleth a ma- 
terial building, as both the What the foun. 
doctrine of the Christianity? js... 
[of Christianity} and the com- 
munity of Chrishans do. By the masters 
of civil policy nothing is so much inculea- 
ted, as that commonwealths are founded 
upon laws; for that a multitude cannot be 
compacted into one body otherwise than by. 
a common acceptation® of laws, whereby 
they are to be kept in order®*. The ground 
of all civil laws is this; “No man ought 
“to be hurt or injured by another :” take 
away this persuasion, and you» take away 
all laws ὁ ; take away laws, and what shall 
become of commonwealths? Se it is in 
our spiritual Christian community : I donot 
now ὁ mean that body mystical 39 whereof 
Christ is the only * head, that building un- 
discernible by mortal eyes, wherein Christ 
is the chief corner-stone: but I speak of 
the visible church; the foundation where- 
of is the doctrine 35 of £ the Prophets and 
Apostles profest. The mark whereuntoe 
their doctrine tendeth, is pointed at in 
those 5. words of Peter unto Christ, “ Thou 
“hast the words of eternal life” in those 
of» Paul to Timothy, “ The Holy Scrip- 
“tures are able to make thee wise unto sal- 
“vation.” It is the demand of nature it- 
selfi, “ What shall we do te have eternal 
“life 962” The desire of immortality and 
οὔκ the knowledge of that whereby it may 
be attained), is so natural unto all men, 
that even they which ™ are not persuaded 
that they shall, do" notwithstanding wish 
that they might know a way how to see ne 
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93 « Vocata ad concionem multitudine, que co- 
“ alescere in populi unius corpus nulla re preeter- 
“ quam legibus poterat.” Liy. de Romulo, lib. & 
[ς. 8. 
94 Ephes. 1. 93 ; iv. 15. 35. Ephes. ii. 20. 
% John vi. 68 ; 2 Tim. ii 15. 
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end of life. And because natural means 
are not able stille to resist the force of 
death, there is no people in the earth so 
savage, which hath not devised some super- 
natural help or other, to fly unto for aid and 
succour in extremities, against the enemies 
of their lives P. A longing therefore to be 
saved, without understanding the true way 
how, hath been the cause of all the super- 
Stitions in the world. O that the miserable 
estate of others, which wander in darkness, 
and wot not whither they go, could give us 
understanding hearts, worthily to esteem 


the riches of the mercies 4 of God towards 


us, before whose eyes the doors of the 
kingdom of heaven are set wide open! 
Should we not * offer violence unto it? It 
offereth violence to us, and we gather 
strength to withstand it. 

But I am besides my purpose when I fall 
to bewail the cold affection which we bear 
towards that whereby we should be saved ; 
my purpose being only to set down what 
the ground of salvation is. The doctrine 
of the Gospel preposeth salvation as the 
end: and doth it not teach the way of at- 
taining thereunto? Yes *, the damsel pos- 
sest‘ with a spirit of divination spake the 
truth: “ These men are the servants of the 
“most high God, which shew unto us the 
“way of salvation:” “A new and living 
“way, which Christ hath prepared for us 
“through the vail, that is, his flesh % ;” 
salvation purchased by the death of Christ. 
By this foundation the children of God, be- 
fore the time of the written " law, were dis- 
tinguished from the sons of men; the rev- 
erend patriarchs both profest * it living, and 
spake expressly * of it at the hour of their 
death. It comforted 7200 59 in the midst of 
grief; it was afterwards likewise ¥ the an- 
chor-hold of all the righteous in Israel, from 
the writing of the law to the time of grace ; 
every prophet maketh mention of it. It 
was so* famously spoken of, about the 
time, when the coming of Christ to accom- 
poet the promises, which were made lone 

efore*, drew near, that the sound thereof 
was heard even amongst the Gentiles. 
When he was come, as many as were his 
acknowledged that he was their salvation ; 
he, that long-expected hope of Israel; he, 
that “seed, in whom all the nations of the 
“world » should* be blest ἃ. So that now 
his name is a name ὁ of ruin, a name of 
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death and condemnation, unto such as 
dream of a new Messias, to as many as 
look for salvation by any other than by 
him: “For amongst men there is given no 
“other name under heaven whereby we 
“must be saved!” Thus much St. Mark 
doth intimate by that which he putteth in 
the very" front of his book, making his en- 
trance with these words: “ The beginning 
“of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
“God.” His doctrine he termeth the Gos- 
pel, because it teacheth salvation ; the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ i, the Son of God, be- 
cause it teacheth salvation by him. This 
is then the foundation, whereupon the frame 
of the Gospel is erected ; that very Jesus 
whom the Virgin conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, whom Simeon embraced in his 
arms 2, whom Pilate condemned, whom the 
Jews crucified, whom the Apostles preach- 
ed, he is Christ, the Lord, the only Saviour 
of the world: “other foundation can no 
“man lay 3.) Thus I have briefly opened 
that principle in Christianity, which we 
call the foundation of our faith. It follow- 
eth now that I declare unto you, what it is 
directly to overthrow it. This will better 
appear * if first! we understand, what it is 
to hold the foundation of faith. 

24. There are which defend, that many 
of the Gentiles, who never heard the name 
of Christ, held the foundation of Christiani- 
ty: and why ? they acknowledged many of 
them the providence of God, his infinite 
wisdom, strength, and ™ power; his good- 
ness, and his merey towards the children 
ofmen; that God hath judgment in store 
for the wicked, but for the righteous that 
seeks" him rewards, &c. In this which they 
confessed, that lieth covered which we be- 
lieve ; in the rudiments of their knowledge 
concerning God, the foundation of our faith 
concerning Christ lieth secretly wrapt ° up, 
and is virtually contained; therefore they 
held the foundation of faith, though they nev- 
er heard P it. Might we not with as good 
colour 4 of reason defend, that every plough- 
man hath all the sciences, wherein phi- 
losophers have excelled? For no man is 
ignorant of the" first principles, which do 
virtually contain whatsoever by natural 
means either* is or can be known. Yea, 
might we not with as good τ reason affirm, 
that a man may put three mighty oaks 
wheresoever three acorns may be put? 
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For virtually anacorn js an oak. ‘To avoid | 
such paradoxes, we teach plainly, that to 
hold the foundation is, in express terms to 
acknowledge it. 

25. Now because the foundation is an af- | 
firmative proposition, they all overthrow it, 
who deny it; they directly overthrow it, 
who deny it directly; and they overthrow 
it by consequent, or indirectly, which hold 
any one assertion whatsoever, whereupon 
the direct denial thereof may be necessarily 
concluded. What is the question between 
the Gentiles and us, but this, Whether sal- 
vation be by Christ? What between the 
Jews and us, but this, Whether by this 
Jesus, whom we call Christ, yea or no? 
This to be the main point whereupon Chris- 
tianity standeth, it is clear by that one sen- 
tence of Festus concerning Paul’s accusers: 
“ They brought no crime of such things as 
“JT supposed, but had certain questions 
“against him of their own" superstition, 
“ and of one Jesus which was dead, whom 
“ Paul affirmed to be alive 4.” Where we 
see that Jesus, dead and raised for the sal- 
vation of the world, is by Jews denied, 
despised by a Gentile, and by a Christian 
apostle maintained. The Fathers there- 
fore in the primitive church when they 
wrote; Tertullian, the book which he call- 
eth* Apologeticus; Minutius Felix, the 
book which he entitleth ¥ Octavius; Arno- 
bius, his * seven books against the Gentiles ; 
Chrysostom, his orations against the Jews; 
Eusebius his ten books of evangelical de- 
monstration: they stood ἃ in defence of Chris- 
tianity » against them, by whom the founda- 
tion thereof was directly denied. But the 
writings of the Fathers against Novatians, 
Pelagians, and other heretics of the like note, 
refel positions, whereby the foundation of 
Christian faith was overthrown by conse- 
quent only. In the former sort of writings 
the foundation is proved ; in the latter it is 
alleged as a proof, which to men that had 
been known directly to deny it, must needs 
have seemed a very beggarly kind of dis- 
puting. All infidels therefore deny the 
foundation of faith directly: by consequent, 
many a Christian man, yea whole Christian 
churches, have* denied it, and do deny it 
at this present day. Christian churches 
denying the foundation of Christianity 7 
Not®¢ directly, for then they cease to be 
Christian churches; but by consequent, in 
respect whereof we condemn them as erro- 
neous, although for holding the foundation, 
we do and must hold them Christian. 
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26. We see what it 1s to hold the foun- 
dation; what directly, and what by conse- 
quent, to deny it. The next thing which 
followeth is, whether they whom God hath 
chosen to obtain the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, may, being ‘ once effectually 
called, and through faith truly justified &, 
afterwards fall so far, as directly to deny 
the foundation which their hearts have be- 
fore embraced with joy and comfort in the 
Holy Ghost; for such is the faith, which 
indeed doth justify. Devils know the same 
things which we believe, and the minds ef 
the most ungodly may be fully persuaded 
of the truth; which knowledge in the one 
and persuasion } in the other, is sometimes 
termed faith, but equivocally, being indeed 
no such faith as that whereby a Christian 
man is justified. It is the spirit of adoption 
which worketh faith in us, in them net; the 
things which we believe, are by us appre- 
hended, not only as true, but also as good 
and that to us: as good, they are not by 
them apprehended; as true, they are. 
Whereupon followeth a third: difference ; 
the Christian man the more he increaseth 
in faith, the more his joy and comfort 
aboundeth: but they, the more sure they are 
of the truth, the more they quake and trem- 
ble at it. This begetteth another effect, 
wherein * the hearts of the one sort have 
a different disposition from the other. “Non 
“jonoro plerosque conscientia meritorum, 
“nihil se esse post) mortem magis optare 
“quam credere; malunt enim exstingui 
“ penitus, quam ad supplicia reparari5.” ἢ 
am not ignorant, saith Minutius, that there 
are too many ™, who being conscious what 
they are to look for, do rather wish that they 
might, than think that they shall cease to 
be", when they cease to live; because they 
hold it better that death should consume 
them unto nothing, than God receive them 
unto® punishment. Soit is in other arti- 
cles of faith, whereof wicked men think, no 
doubt, many times, they are too true : on 
the contrary side, to the other, there is no 
grief nor P torment greater, than to feel their 
persuasion weak in things, whereof, when 
they are persuaded, they reap such comfort 
and joy of spirit: such is the faith whereby 
we are justified ; such I mean, in respect of 
the quality. For touching the principal ob- 
ject of faith, longer than it holdeth that4 
foundation whereof we have spoken, it nei- 
ther justifieth, nor is; but ceaseth to be 
faith when it ceaseth to believe, that Jesus 
Christ is the only Saviour of the world. 
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Serm. II. 26.] Additional Proof of the 
The cause of life spiritual in us, is Christ, 
not carnally or corporally inhabiting, but 
dwelling in the soul of man, as a thing 
which (when the mind apprehendeth it) 
is said to inhabit and* possess the 
mind. The mind conceiveth Christ by 
hearing the doctrine of Christianity. As 
the light of nature doth cause the mind to 
apprehend those truths which are merely 
rational; so that saving truth, which is far 
above the reach of human reason, cannot 
otherwise, than by the Spirit of the Almigh- 
ty, be conceived. All these are implied, 
wheresoever any one * of them is mentioned 
as the cause of spiritual life. Wherefore 
when we read®, that® “the Spirit is our 
Sile;” or’, “the Word our life;” or §, 
“ Christ our life :” we are in every of these 
to understand, that our life is Christ, by the 
hearing of ‘the Gospel apprehended as a 
Saviour, and assented unto by * the power 
of the Holy Ghost. The first intellectual 


conceit and comprehension of Christ so em- 
braced, St. Peter calleth 5 the seed whereof 
we be new born: our first embracing of 
Christ, is our first reviving 19 from the state 
of death and condemnation. “ He that hath 
“ the Son hath life,” saith St. John 11, “and 
“he that hath not the Son of God, hath 
“ not life.” If therefore he which once hath 
the Son, may cease to have the Son, though 
it be buty a moment, he ceaseth for that 
moment to have life. But the life of them 
which ¢ live by the Son of God, is ever- 
lasting, not only for that it shall be everlast- 
ing !? in the world tocome », but because 13 
as “ Christ being raised from the dead dieth © 
“no more, death hath no more power over 
“him ;” so the ¢ justified man, being alive ¢ to 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord, doth as ne- 
cessarily from that time forward always live, 
as Christ, by whom he hath life, liveth al- 
ways 1". 

I might, if I had not otherwhere largely 
done it already, shew by sundry! manifest 
and clear proofs, how the motions and op- 
erations of life are sometimes so undiscern- 
ible and secret ¢, that they seem stone-dead, 
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who notwithstanding are still alive unto 
God in Christ. 

For aslong as that abideth in us, which 
animateth, quickeneth, and giveth life, so 
long we live; and we know that the cause 
of our life* abideth in us for ever. If 
Christ, the fountain of life, may flit and 
leave the habitation where once he dwell- 
eth, what shall become of his promise, “I 
“am with you to the world’s end?” If the 
seed of God, which containeth Christ, may 
be first conceived and then cast out; how 
doth St. Peter'S term it immortal? How 
doth St. John'* affirm it abideth? If the 
Spirit, which is given to cherish and pre- 
serve the seed of life, may be given and 
taken away, how is it the earnest "7 of our 
inheritance until redemption ; how doth it 
continue 18. with us for ever? If therefore 
the man which is once just by faith, shall 
live by faith, and live for ever, it followeth, 
that he which once doth believe the foun- 
dation, must needs believe the foundation 
for ever. If hei believe it for ever, how 
can he ever directly deny it!*? Faith hold- 
ing the direct affirmation; the direct ne- 
gation, so long as faith continueth, is ex- 
cluded. 

k But ye! will say, “ That as he which 
“to-day ™ is holy, may to-morow forsake 
“his holiness, and become impure; as a 
“friend may change his mind, and become ® 
“an enemy ; as hope may wither: so faith 
“may die in the heart of man, the Spirit 
“may be quenched, Grace may be extin- 
“ guished, they which believe may be quite 
“turned away from the truth.” 

The" case° is clear, long experience 
hath made this manifest, it needs no proof. 
I grant we are apt, prone, and ready, to 
forsake God !*; but is God as ready to for- 
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19 [« Mr. Miller in his madness denied it, and 
“ yet died faithful as I hear.” Anonymous note 
in the Dublin MS. of this sermon.] 

19 [** Bolton’s end in despair, after persecution 
“ suffered in Queen Mary’s time.” Ibid. Strype, 
Mem. iii. i. 576. “ John Bolton, sometime of 
“ Reading, who lying in gaol for religion, grew 
“ mad, and in his raving fits railed upon Queen 
“ Mary ; who thereupon was cruelly tormented 
“in the said prison. Which Bolton becoming so- 
“ ber, and of a better mind, Thackham took pity 
“ upon the man, because he seemed to be of good 
“ religion, and...when by reason of the time, his 
“ very friends durst not become surety for such a 
“ traitor and rank heretic, as Bolton was then 
“ thought to be, he desired the mayor to take 
“Ὁ him alone with Bolton, which the mayor gently 
“ granted. And so this poor man was set at lib. 
“erty and departed. But when the sessions 
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sake us? Our minds are changeable; is 
his so likewise? Whom God hath justifi- 
ed, hath not Christ assured, that it is “ his 
“ Father’s will to give them a kingdom ?” 
Which kingdom?, notwithstanding, shall 
not 4 otherwise be* given them, than “*° if 
“they continue grounded and established 
“in the faith, and be not moved away from 
“the hope of the gospel ;” “?! if they abide 
“in love and holiness.” Our Saviour there- 
fore, when he spake of the sheep effectual- 
ly ealled, and truly gathered into his fold *, 
(1 give unto them eternal life, and they 
“ shall never perish, neither shall any pluck 
“them out of my hands ;” in promising to 
save them, promised *, no doubt, to preserve 
them in that without the which there can 
be no salvation, as also from that whereby 
salvation ist irremediably ἃ lost. Every er- 
ror in things appertaining to * God is re- 
pugnant unto faith; every fearful cogita- 
tion, unto hope; unto love, every straggling 
inordinate desire ; unto holiness, every blem- 
ish whereby ¥ either the inward thoughts 
of our minds, or the outward actions of 
our lives, ave stained. But heresy, such as 
that of Ebion, Cerinthus, and others, against 
whom the Apostles were forced to bend 
themselves, both by word and also by 
writing ; that repining discouragement of 
heart which tempteth God, whereof we 
have Israel in the desert for a pattern; 
coldness, such as that in the angel of Eph- 
esus; foul sins, known to be expressly 
against the first or the second table of the 
law, such as Noah, Manasses, David, Solo- 
mon, and Peter, committed: these are each 
in their kind so opposite to the former vir- 
tues, that they leave no place for salvation 
without an actual repentance. But infidel- 
ity, extreme despair, hatred of God and all 
godliness *, obduration in sin, cannot stand 
where there is the least* spark of faith, 
hope, love, οὔ ἢ sanctity ; even as cold in 
the lowest degree cannot be, where heat in 
the first © degree is found. 

Whereupon I conclude, that although in 
the first kind, no man liveth that? sinneth 
not; and in the second, as perfect as any 
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go far as to attend mass, and yet afterwards print- 
ed “a certain story of his own great trouble and 
“ anoiher’s recanting.” He was a silk weaver in 
Long-lane, Smithfield. ] 

2 Col. 1. 23. 211 Tim. ii. 15. 


22 John x, 28. 


What Degree of Sin consists with Faith. 
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do live, may sin; yet sith the man which is 
born of God hath a promise, that in him 
“the seed of God shall abide *3;” which 
seed is a sure preservative against the sins 
of the third suit; greater and clearer as- 
surance we cannot have of any thing, than 
of this, that from such sins God shall pre- 
serve the righteous, as the apple of his eye 
for ever, Directly to deny the foundationo 

faith, is plain infidelity ; where faith is en- 
tered, there infidelity is for ever excluded: 
therefore by him which hath once sincerely 
believed in Christ, the foundation of Chris- 
tian faith can never be directly denied. 
Did not Peter, did not Marcellinus #4, did 
not many others, both directly deny Christ 
after they ἢ had believed, and again believe 
after they had denied? No doubt, as they 
may £ confess in word ", whose condemna- 
tion nevertheless isi their not believing (for 
example we have Judas) ; so likewise, they 
may believe in heart, whose condemnation, 
without repentance, is their not confessing. 
Although therefore Peter and the rest, for 
whose faith Christ hadi prayed that it 
might not fail, did not by denial sin the sin 
of infidelity, which is an inward abnegation 
of Christ (for if they had done this, their 
faith had clearly failed): yet, because they 
sinned notoriously and grievously, commit- 
ting that which they knew to be so* ex- 
pressly forbidden by the law, which saith, 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
“and him only shalt thou serve :” necessa- 
ry it was, that he which purposed to save 
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24 [Platin. Vitt. Pontiff. p. 39. Colon. Ubiorum 
1600. « Marcellinus pontifex” (A. D. 304) “ ad 
ἐς sacrificia gentium ductus, cum minis instarent 
‘ carnifices, ut thura diis exhiberet, metu perterri- 
ἐς tus, deos alienos adorayit. Habito deinde non 
‘ita multo post concilio clxxx. episcoporum in 
“ Sinuessa urbe Campanie, eo et Marcellinus 
* squalidus et pulverulentus et cilicio indutus pro- 
‘« ficiscitur, petitque ut sibi pro inconstantia debita 
“ poena tribuatur. Qui eum damnaret, in tanto 
‘‘concilio nemo unus inventus est, cum dicerent 
** omnes ea ferme ratione Petrum pecasse, ac flen- 
** do peccati penam luisse. Rediit Romam Mar- 
‘ cellinus iratus, Diocletianum adiit hominemque 
“ inerepat, qui se impulerit diis gentium immolare. 
“ Ducitur ad martynum Diocletiani jussu...... In- 
“ter eundum vero Marcellum presbyterum ad- 
** monet, ne corpus suum sepulture traderet, quod 
“ diceret ob negatum Salvatorem se id nequaquam 
κε mereri.” This story is examined by Tillemont 
(among others) and shewn to be incredible, Mem. 
t. v. p. 613. The Donatists in Africa circulated 
such an account, which is mentioned by St. Au- 
gustin, contra Lit. Petil. lib. 11. § 202. t. ix. 276; 
and rejected by him as unworthy of notice, 9 
208. p. 280.) 
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their souls, should, as he did, touch their 
hearts with true unfeigned repentance, that 
his mercy might restore them again to life, 
whom sin had made the children of death and 
condemnation. ‘l'ouching this point there- 
fore, I hope I may safely set it! down, that 
if the justified err, as he may, and never 
come to understand his error, God doth 
save him through general repentance: but 
if he fall into heresy, he calleth him ™ either 
at" one time or other by actual repentance ; 
but from infidelity, which is an inward di- 
rect denial of the foundation, preserveth ° 
him by special providence forever. Where- 
by we may easily know what to think of 
those Galatians, whose hearts were so pos- 
sest with love Ρ of the truth, that, if it had 
been possible, they would have plucked out 
their very? eyes, to bestow upon their 
teachers. It is true, that they were after- 
wards* greatly 35 changed, both in persua- 
sion and affection; so that the Galatians, 
when St. Paul wrote unto them, were not 
now the Galatians which they had been in 
former times *, for that through error they 
wandered, although they were His sheep. 
I do not deny, but It should deny, that 
they were his sheep, if I should grant, that 
through error they perished. It was a 
perilous opinion which they held, in them " 
which * held it only as an error, because it 
overthroweth the foundation by consequent. 
But in them which obstinately maintained Ὁ 
it, I cannot think it less * than a damnable 
heresy. 

We must therefore put a difference be- 
tween them which err of ignorance, retain- 
ing nevertheless a mind desirous to be in- 
structed in the ” truth, and them which, af- 
ter the truth is laid open, persist in stub- 
born * defence of their blindness. Hereti- 
cal defenders, froward and _ stiff-necked 
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25 Howsoever men be changed, (for changed 
they may be, even the best amongst men.) if they 
that have received, as it seemeth some of the Ga- 
Jatians, which fell into error, had received, the 
gifts and graces of God which are called dyerape- 
λητα, such as faith, hope, and charity are, which 
God doth never take away from him to whom 
they are given, as if it repented him to have given 
them ; if such might be so far changed by error, 
as that the very root of faith should be quite ex- 
tinguished in them, and so their salvation utterly 
lost, it would shake the hearts of the strongest and 
stoutest of us all. See the contrary in Beza’s 
Observations upon the Harmony of Confessions *. 
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Error in Ignorance: Error in Heresy. 
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teachers of circumcision, the blessed Apos- 
tle calleth* dogs: silly men, that were se- 
duced to think they taught the truth, he 
pitieth, he taketh up in his arms, he loving- 
ly embraceth, he kisseth, and with more 
than fatherly tenderness doth so temper, 
qualify, and > correct the speech he useth 
towards them, that a man cannot easily 
discern, whether did most abound, the love 
which he bare to their godly affection, or 
the grief which the danger of their opinion 
bred him‘. Their opinion was dangerous ; 
was not theirs so? likewise who thought 
that® the kingdom of Christ should be 
earthly? was not theirs which thought 
that‘ the gospel should be preached ὃ only 
to the Jews? What more opposite to pro- 
phetical doctrine, concerning the coming of 
Christ, than the one? concerning the cath- 
olic Church, than the other? Yet they 
which had these fancies, even when they 
had them, were not the worst men in the 
world. The heresy of freewiil was ἃ mill- 
stone about the Pelagians’ neck; shall we 
therefore give sentence of death inevitable i 
against all those Fathers in the Greek 
church, which being mispersuaded, died in 
the error of freewill 351 

Of those 1 Galatians, therefore, which first 
were justified *6, and then deceived, as I can 
see no cause, why as many as died before 
admonition might not by mercy be saved ®, 
27 even in error; so I make no doubt, but 
as many as lived till they were admonished, 
found the mercy of God effectual in con- 
verting them from their error 28, lest any 
one that is Christ’s should perish. Of this, 
as" I take it, there is no controversy: only 
against the salvation of them which died, 
though before admonition, yet in error, it 
is objected, that their opinion was a very 
plain direct denial of the foundation. If 
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26 [« They might err in freewill, yet not as Pe- 
«ς ]amius, who was enemy to the grace of God.” 
Anonymous note in D. : Bie 

26 [** How were they justified, when their faith 
ἐς was subverted ?” Ibid.] 

27 (* S. Paul saw they were turned to another 
“ gospel, therefore in a damnable state.” Note 
in Ὠ.] : 

28 Error convicted, and afterwards maintained, 
is more than error ; for although opinion be the 
same it was, in which respect I still cal} it error, 
yet they are not now the same they were, when 
they are taught what the truth is, and plainly 
taught *. 
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Paul and Barnabas had been so persuaded, 
they would haply have used their® terms 
otherwise, speaking of the masters them- 
selves, who did first set that error abroach, 
“ certain of the sect of the Pharisees which 
“ believed 2°.” What difference was there 
between these Pharisees Ρ and other, from 
whom by a special description they are dis- 
tinguished, but this? They? which came 
to Antioch, teaching the necessity of cir- 
cumcision, were Christians ; the other, ene- 
mies of Christianity. Why then should 
these be termed so distinctly believers, if 
they did directly deny the foundation of our 
belief; besides which, there was none τ other 
thing, that made the rest to be unbeliev- 
ers*? Weneed gono farther than St. Paul’s 
very reasoning against them, for proof of 
this matter 9°: “Seeing yet know God, or 
“rather are known of God, how turn you 
“ again unto impotent rudiments? *! The 
“Jaw engendereth servants, her children 
“are in bondage: they which are begotten 
“by the gospel, are free. 33 Brethren, we 
“ are not children of the servant, but of the 
“ free woman, and will ye yet be under the 
“Jaw? That they thought it unto salva- 
tion necessary, for the Church of Christ to 
observe days, and months, and times, and 
years, to keep the ceremonies and the sac- 
raments of the law, this was their error 33, 
Yet he which condemneth their error, con- 
fesseth notwithstanding ἃ, that they knew 
God #4, and were known of him; he taketh 
not the honour from them to be termed sons 
begotten of * the immortal seed of the gos- 
pel. Let the heaviest words which” he 
useth be weighed; consider the drift of 
those dreadful conclusions 35: “If ye? be 
“ circumcised, Christ shall profit you no- 
“thing: as many as are justified by the 
“law, ye* are fallen from Grace.” It had 
been to no purpose in the world so to urge 
them, had not the Apostle been persuaded, 
that at the hearing of such sequels, “ No 
“benefit by Christ,’ “a defection from 
grace,” their hearts would tremble and 
quake within them: and why? because 
they » knew, that in Christ, in grace °, their 
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29 Acts. xv. 5. [᾿ς Equivocally, as the priests, 
« John xii.” Note in D.] 

30 Gal iv. 9. 32 Ver. 31. 

31 Ver 24. 33 Ver. 10. 

34 [“ The elect among them all were to be re- 
claimed from that error.” Note ia D.]} 

35 Gal. v. 2, 4. 


The Galatians accounted still Children of God. 
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salvation lay, which is a plain® direct ac- 
knowledgment of the foundation. 

Lest I should herein seem to hold that 
which no one godly and learned ¢ hath done, 
let these words be considered, which import 
as much as I affirm*®. “Surely those 
“ brethren which, in St. Paul’s time, thought 
“ that God did lay a necessity upon them to 
make choice of days and meats, spake as 
they believed, and could not but in words 
condemn that liberty, which they suppos- 
“ed to be brought in against the authority 
“of divine Scripture. Otherwise it had 
“been needless for St. Paul to admonish 
them, not to condemn such as eat, with- 
out scrupulosity, whatsoever was set be- 
“fore them. This error, if ye weigh what 
it is of itself, did at once overthrow all 
Scripture, whereby we are taught salva- 
“tion by faith in Christ, all that ever the 
“prophets did foretell, all that ever the 
“ Apostles did preach of Christ; it drew 
with it the denial of Christ utterly: inso- 
“much that‘ St. Paul complaineth, that his 
labour was lostupon the Galatians 8, unto 
whom this error was obtruded ; affirming 
that Christ, if so be they were circumcis- 
ed, should not profit them any thing at all. 
Yet sofar was St. Paul from striking their 
“names out of Christ’s book, that he com- 
manded others to entertain them, to ac- 
cept them with singular humanity, to use 
“them like brethren; he knew man’s im- 
“ becility, he had a feeling of our blindness 
‘which are mortal men, how great it is, 
‘and being sure that they are the sons of 
‘ God, whosoever be endued with his fear, 
“ would not have them counted enemies of 
“that whereunto they could not as yet 
“frame themselves to be friends, but did 
“even of" a very religious affection to the 
“truth, unwittingly: reject and resist * 
“the truth. They acknowledged 357. Christ 
“to be their only and their! perfect Sa- 
“viour, but saw not how repugnant their 
“ believing the ™ necessity of Mosaical cer- 
“emonies was to their faith in Jesus 
“ Christ.” 

Hereunto" reply © is made, that if they 
had not directly denied the foundation, they 
might have been saved; but saved they 
could not be; therefore their opinion was, 
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36 Bucer. de Unit. Eccles. Servanda*. [The 
editor has not found in Bucer’s works any tract 
with this title, and suspects that the name is put 
erroneously for that of some other reformer.] 

37 [* Not true.” Note in D.] 
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not only by consequent, but directly, a de- 
nial of the foundation. When the question 
was about the possibility of their salvation, 
their denying of the foundation was brought 
for proof? that they could not be saved: 
now that the question is about their denial 4, 
the impossibility of their salvation is alleged 
to prove they denied the foundation. Is 
there nothing which excludeth men from 
salvation, but only the foundation of faith 
denied? 1 should have thought, that be- 
side τ this, many other things are death, ex- 
cept they be actually repented of: as in- 
deed this opinion of theirs was death *, un- 
to as many as, being given to understand + 
that to cleave thereunto was to fall from 
Christ, did notwithstanding cleave unto it. 
But of this enough. Wherefore I come to 
the last question, “ Whether the" doctrine 
“of the Church of Rome, concerning the 
“ necessity of works unto salvation, be a di- 
“rect denial of the foundation of* our 
“faith ?” 

27. 1 seek not to obtrude unto you any 
rivate opinions ¥ of mine own. The best 
earned 38 in our profession are of this judg- 

ment, that all the heresies and 5 corruptions 
of the Church of Rome do not prove her 
to deny the foundation directly ; if they did, 
they should prove* her simply to be no 
Christian church. “ But I suppose,” saith 
one **, “that in the papacy some church 
“remaineth, a church crazed, or, if you 
“ will, broken quite in pieces, forlorn, mis- 
“ shapen, yet some church :” his reason is 
this, “ Antichrist must sit in the temple of 
“ God.” Lest any man should think such 
sentences as this” to be true only inregard 
of them whom that church is supposed to 
have kept by the special providence of God, 
as it were, in the secret corners of his bo- 
som, free from infection, and as sound in the 
faith, as we trust, by his mercy, we our- 
selves are; I permit it to your® wise con- 
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38 [* Who be they ?” Ibid.] 

39 Calv. Ep. 104. [p. 126. ed. Gen. 1617. * Quod 
“ Ecclesie reliquias manere in Papatu dico, non 
* restringo ad electos, qui illic dispersi sunt, sed 
“ruinas dissipate Ecclesie illic extare intelligo. 
* Acne mihi longis rationibus disputandum sit, 
* nos Pauli auctoritate contentos esse decet, qui 
« Antichristum in templo Dei sessurum pronun- 
« οἷαί, Quanquamet hoc rationibus satis validis me 
‘* probasse puto, Ecclesiam licet semiruptam, im- 
* mo si lubet diruptam ac deformem, aliquam ta- 
** men manere in Papatu.” This is from a letter to 
Lelius Socinus, 9 Dec. 1549.] 
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siderations, whether it be not * more likely, 
that as phrensy, though itself take away 
the use of reason, doth notwithstanding 
prove them reasonable creatures which 
have it, because none can be frantic but 
they; so Antichristianity being the bane 
and plain overthrow of Christianity, may 
nevertheless argue the church wherein ¢ 
Antichrist sitteth to be Christian 4°. Neither 
have I ever‘ hitherto heard or read any 
one word alleged of force to warrant, that 


| God doth otherwise than so as hath been 


in the two next questions before declared ¢, 
bind himself to keep his elect from worship- 
ping the beast, and from receiving his mark 
in their foreheads ; but he hath preserved, 
and will preserve, them from receiving any 
deadly wound at the hands of the man of 
sin, whose deceit hath prevailed over none 
to death, but only such ἢ as never loved the 
truth, such as took pleasure: in unright- 
eousness: they in all ages, whose hearts 
have delighted in the principal truth, and 
whose souls have thirsted after righteous- 
ness, if they received the mark of error, the 
mercy of God, even erring, and dangerous- 
ly erring, might save them ; ifthey received 
the mark of heresy, the same mercy did, I 
doubt not, convert them 41, How far Ro- 
mish heresies may prevail over God’s elect, 
how many God hath kept from falling into 
them, how many have been converted from 
them, is not the question now in hand: for 
if heaven had not received any one of that 
coat for these thousand years, it may still 
be true 42, that the doctrine which at * this 
day they do profess, doth not directly deny 
the foundation, and so prove them simply 
to be no Christian church. One I have al- 
leged, whose words, in my ears, sound that 
way: shall I add another, whose speech is 
plainer}? “I deny her not the name of a 
“ church,” saith another 43, “no more than 
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40 [*« God’s house a den of thieves.” Note in D.] 

41 ( Giving Christian repentance, and knowl- 
“ edge of the truth necessary to salvation, 1 Tim. 
«ἢ, Note in D.] 

42 [«« They deny the sufficiency of the scriptures, 
« which you make the foundation.” Ibid. 

43 Morn. de Eccles. [c. 2. p. 32. ed: 1594. “ Si 
“« de Christi officio, et querenda in Christo salute 
«ὁ agatur, quo, tanquam jugulo, corpori caput, Ee- 
« clesia Christus conjungitur: sic meritis hominum 
“ et sanctorum, indulgentiarum sordibus, et infini- 
* tis blasphemiarum machinis pars hee doctrine 
“ labefactata est, ut jam e tenui filo vita ecclesie 
« penderet, eoque mox abrumpendo, (que fuit An- 
“ tichristi in agendo sedulitas,) nisi tempore Domi- 
nus, qui eum compescerent, servos suos emisis- 
“set. Quamdiu vel tenui illud filum reliquum ma- 
“ net, Ecclesia nomen non denegamus, ut nec οὗ 
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“ to a man the name of a man, as long as 
“ he liveth, what sickness soever he hath.” 
His reason is this: “Salvation in Jesus 
“Christ, which is the mark joineth the 
“Head with the body, Jesus Christ with 
“ His ™ Church, it ® is so cut off by man’s ° 
“merits, by the merits of saints, by the 
* pope’s pardons, and such other wicked- 
“ ness, that the life of the Church holdeth 
“ by a very little P thread,” yet still the life 
of the Church holdeth. A third hath these 
words 44; “J acknowledge the church of 
“Rome, even at this present day, for a 
“ church of Christ, such a church as Israel 
“under4 Jeroboam, yet a church.” His 
reason is this: “Every man seeth, except 
“he willingly hoodwink himself, that as 
“ always, so now. the church of Rome hold- 
“ eth firmly and steadfastly the doctrine of 
“ truth concerning God and the Person of 
“ our Lord Jesus Christ; and baptizeth in 
“ the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
“ Holy Ghost; confesseth and avoucheth 
“ Christ for’ the only Redeemer οἵ the 
“ world, and the Judge that shall sit upon 
“ quick and dead, receiving true believers 
“into endless joy, faithless and godless men 
“ being cast with Satan and his angels in- 
“to flames unquenchable.” 

28. I may, and will, rein the question 
shorter than they do. Let the Pope take 
down his top, and captivate no more men’s 
souls by his papal jurisdiction; let him no 
longer count himself lord paramount over 
the princes of the earth *, no longer use ¢ 
kings as his tenants " paravaile * ; let his 
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“ς qui morbo contabescit nomen hominis quamdiu 
“ vivit.” The author of this work was the Breton 
nobleman, Philip Mornay du Plessis, leader of the 
more serious party among the French protestants : 
it was first published, A. D. 1577.) 

44 Zanch. Prefat. de Relig. [‘* Nescio quo sin- 
‘‘ gulari Dei beneficio, hoc adhue boni in Rom. ec- 
τς clesia servarinemo non videt, nisi qui videre non 
“yult; quod nimirum, sicut semper, sic nunc 
“ etiam constans et firma in vera de Deo, deque 
* persone Ὁ. N. Jesu Christi doctrina persistit ; 
“ et baptizat in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
“ Sancti; Christumque agnoscit ac predicat pro 
‘unico mundi redemptore, futuroque vivorum et 
“ mortuorum judice, qui veros fideles secum in 
“ mternam vitam recepturus, incredulos autem et 
“ jmpios in eternum ignem cum Diabolo et ange- 
“ lis ejus ejecturus sit: que causa est, cur eccle- 
«ὁ siam hanc pro ecclesia Christi etiamnum agnos- 
“cam: sed quali? qualis et ab Osea aliisque 
“ Proplietis ecclesia Israelis sub Jeroboamo, et de- 
“Ὁ inceps, fuisse describitur : nunquam enim resipuit 
“ a suis fornicationibus.” Ad calc. Operis de Sa- 
cra Scriptura. t. viii. ed. 1605.] 

45 [«« Not true altogether.” Note in D.] 

46 [ Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 60. ed. 
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stately senate submit their necks to the 
yoke of Christ, and cease to dye their gar- 
ments, like Edom, in blood; let them, from 
the highest to the lowest, hate and forsake 
their idolatry, abjure all their errors and 
heresies, wherewith they have any way 
perverted the truth; let them strip their 
church, till they leave no polluted rag, but 
only this one about her; “ By Christ alone, 
“without works 47, we cannot be saved :” 
it is enough for me, if I shew, that the 
holding of this one thing doth not prove 
the foundation of faith directly denied in 
the Church of Rome. 

29. Works are an addition to the foun- 
dation *: be it so, what then? the founda- 
tion is not subverted by every kind of ad- 
dition: simply to add unto those fundamen- 
tal words, is not to mingle wine with pud- 
dle ¥, heaven with earth, things polluted 
with the sanctified blood of Christ: of which 
crime indict them, which? attribute those 
operations in whole or in part to any crea- 
ture, which in the work of our salvation are 
wholly * peculiar unto Christ ; and, if I open 
my mouth to speak in their defence, if I 
hold my peace, and plead not against them 
as long as breath is in» my body, let me 
be* guilty of all the dishonour that ever 
hath been done to the Son of God. But 
the more dreadful a thing it is to deny sal- 
vation by Christ alone, the more slow and 
fearful 1 am, except it be too too manifest 4 
to lay a thing so grievous unto any man’s 
charge. Let us beware, lest if we make 
too many ways of denying Christ, we scarce 
leave any way for ourselves truly and sound= 
ly to confess him. Salvation only by Christ 
is the true foundation whereupon indeed 
Christianity standeth. But what if I say, 
ye © cannot be saved only by Christ, with- 
out this addition, Christ believed in heart, 
confessed with mouth, obeyed in life and 
conversation ? Because I add, do I there- 
fore deny that which directly I did ‘ affirm ? 
There may be an additament of explica- 
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Coleridge. “ If the King granted a manor to A, 
“and he granted a portion of the land to B,...... 
“the King was styled Lord Paramount, A was 
“ both tenant and lord, or was amesne lord ; and 
“B was called tenant paravail, or the lowest 
“tenant ; being he who was supposed to make 
** avail, or profit, of the land. 2 Inst. 296.”] 

47 [** Ambiguous, if they hold Christ’s redemp- 
“ tion without works to be unsufficient.” Note in 
D. Dr. Todd states that “ this note is not easily 
“ decyphered, and ends imperfect, as if it had 
“ never been finished. It seems to be, * Ambigu- 
“ous, if they hold workes, Christ's Redemption 
“ without works thus to be unsufficient or—’ ”] 
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Works less dangerously added than Circumcision. 
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tion, which overthroweth not, but proveth | dinated unto Christ, even? by Christ him- 


and concludeth the proposition whereunto 
itis annexed. He that saith, Peter was 
a chief Apostle, doth prove that Peter was 
an Apostle: he which saith #8, Our salva- 
tion is of the Lord, through sanctification 
of the Spirit, and faith of the truth, proveth 
that our salvation is of the Lord. But if 
that which is added, be such a privation as 
taketh away the very essence of that where- 
_unto it is adjoined ", then by sequel i it over- 
throweth. He which saith, Judas is a dead 
man, though in word he grant* Judas to 
be a man, yet in effect he proveth him by 
that very speech no man, because death 
depriveth him of his being}. In like sort, 
he that should say, Our election is of grace 
for our works’ sake, should grant in sound 
of words, but indeed by consequent deny, 
that our election is of grace ; for the grace 
which electeth us is no grace *°, if it elect 
us for our works’ sake. 

_ 30. Now whereas the church of Rome 
addeth works, we must note further, that 
the adding works ™® is not like the adding 
of circumcision unto Christ. Christ came 
not to abrogate and to take away" good 
works®!: he did, to change circumcision ; 
for we see that in place thereof he hath 
substituted holy baptism. ‘To say, ye can- 
not be saved by Christ except ye be cir- 
cumcised, is to add a thing excluded, a thing 
not only not necessary to be kept, but ne- 
veessary not to be κορί 53 by them that will 
be saved. On the other side, to say, ye 
cannot be saved by Christ without works®, 
is to add things not only not excluded, but 
commanded, as being in°® place and in 
their kind necessary, and therefore subor- 


& which E. 

h added E. 

i by the sequel E. 
k granteth EK. 


48 (2 Thess. ii. 13.] 

49 Rom. xi. 6. 

50 I deny not but that the church of Rome re- 
quireth some kinds of works which she ought not 
to require at men’s hands. But our question is 
general about the adding of good works, not 
whether such or such works be good. In this 
comparison it is enough to touch so much on the 
matter in question between St. Paul and the Gala- 
tians, as inferreth those conclusions. “ Ye are 
* fallen from grace; Christ can profit you nothing :” 
which conclusions will follow upon circumcis- 
ion and rites of the law ceremonial, if they be 
required as things necessary to salvation. This only 
was alleged against me: and need I touch more 
than was alleged *? 

51 [“ς But to justify us by faith without the merit 
* of good works.” Note in D.) 

52 [“ The keeping of circumcision hindereth not 
“ salvation, but the opinion of the necessity there- 
“ of.” Ibid.] 

53 [“ Ambiguous.” Ibid.]} 


* Note om. D. 


1 of being E. 

m adding of works E. 
n and put away E. 
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self, by whom the web of salvation is 
spun δῖ: “Except your righteousness ex- 
“ ceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
“ Pharisees, ye 4 shall not enter into the 
“kingdom of heaven.” They were rig- 
orous exacters of things not utterly to be 
neglected and left undone 55, washings and 
tithings', &c. As they were in these 
things *, so must we be in judgment and 
the love of God. Christ, in works ceremo- 
nial, giveth more liberty, in moral much 
less 57, than they did. Works of righteous- 
ness therefore are not so repugnantly 58 
added in the one proposition; as in the 
other circumcision is. 

31. But we say, our salvation is by Christ 
alone ; therefore howsoever, or whatsoever, 
we add unto Christ in the matter of salva- 
tion, we overthrow Christ. Our case were 
very hard, if this argument, so universally 
meant as it is proposed, were sound and 
good. We ourselves do not teach Christ 
alone, excluding our own faith 5°, unto jus- 
tification ; Christ alone, excluding our own 
works, unto sanctification; Christ alone, 
excluding the one or the other as * unne- 
cessary unto salvation. It is a childish 
cavil wherewith in the matter of justifica- 
tion our adversaries do so greatly please 
themselves, exclaiming, that we tread all 
Christian virtues under our ¥ feet, and re- 
quire nothing in Christians but faith; be- 
cause we teach that faith alone justifieth : 
whereas we by this speech* never meant 
to exclude either hope and* charity from 
being always joined as inseparable mates 
with faith in the man that is justified; or 
works from being added as necessary du- 
ties, required at the hands of every justified 
man: but to shew that faith is the only 
hand which putteth on Christ unto justifi- 
cation; and Christ the only garment, which 
being so put on, covereth the shame of our 
defiled natures, hideth the imperfections of 
our works, preserveth us blameless in the 
sight of God, before whom otherwise the 
very > weakness of our faith were cause 
sufficient to make us culpable, yea, to shut 
us out © from the kingdom of heaven, where 
nothing that is not absolute can enter. 
That our dealing with them be not as child- 


P even om. E. 2 by this speech we 


4 you D. ᾿ 

τ tithing E. a or E. 

5 things om. E. b very om. E. 
xas om. E. © out om. E. 


Υ our om. D. 


54[The words ““ web” and “spun” in D. are 
underlined, and upon them written “ tapinosis.”] 

55 Matt. v. 20. 56 Luke xi. 39. 

57 Matt. v. 2]. 

58 [“ The merit of works is most repugnant.” 
Note in D.) 

59 [“ Sophistry.” Note in D.] 
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ish as theirs with us; when we hear of 
salvation by Christ alone, considering that 
(“alone” is‘ an) exclusive particle, we are 
to note what it doth exclude, and where. 
If I say , “Such a judge only ought to de- 
“termine such a cause *,” all things inci- 
dent unto the determination thereof, besides 
the person of the judge, as laws, deposi- 
tions, evidences, &c. are not hereby exclu- 
ded; persons are, yet not‘ from witnessing 
herein, or assisting, but only from deter- 
mining and giving sentence. How then is 
our salvation wrought by Christ alone ? is 
it our meaning £, that nothing is requisite 
to man’s salvation, but Christ to save, and 
he to be saved quietly without any more 
to do"? No, we acknowledge no such 
foundation i. As we have received, so we 
teach that besides the bare and naked 
work 58, wherein Christ, without any other 
associate, finished all the parts of our re- 
demption, and purchased salvation himself 
alone ; for conveyance of this eminent 
blessing unto us, many things are re- 
quired i, as, to be known and chosen of 
God before the foundations of the world ; 
in the world to be called, justified, sancti- 
fied ; after we have left the world, to be re- 
ceived into« glory; Christ im every of 
these hath somewhat which he worketh 
alone. Through him, according to the 


eternal purpose of God before the founda- | 


tion of the world 55. born, crucified, buried, 
raised &c., we were in a gracious accepta- 
tion! known unto God long before we were 
seen of men: God knew us, loved us, was 
kind towards us ™ in Christ Jesus ", in him 
we were elected to be heirs of life. Thus 
far God through Christ hath wrought in 
such sort alone, that ourselves are mere pa- 
tients, working no more than dead and 
senseless matter, wood, or stone, or iron, 
doth in the artificer’s hand °, no more than 
the clay, when the potter appointeth it to be 
framed for an honourable use; nay, not 
so much. For the matter whereupon the 
crafisman worketh he chooseth, being 
moved by P the fitness which is in it to 
serve his turn; inusno such thing. Touch- 
ing the rest, that4 which is laid for the 
foundation of our faith, importeth" further, 
that by him we be called, that we have re- 
demption, remission of sins through his 
blood, health by his stripes ; justice by him ; 
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f are not excluded E. m tous E. 
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58 [** A base phrase.” Note in D.] 
59 Eph. i. 11. 


Real Nature and Extent of the Romish Error. 
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that he doth sanctify his Church, and make 
it glorious to himself; that entrance into 


joy shall be given us by him; yea, all 


things by him alone. Howbeit, not so by 
him alone, as if in us, to our vocation, the 
hearing of the gospel; to our justification, 
faith; to our sanctification, the fruits of the 
spirit; to our entrance into rest, perseve- 
rance in hope, in faith, in holiness, were not 
necessary. 

32. Then what is the fault of the church 
of Rome? Not that she requireth works 
at their hands that will be saved: but that 
she attributeth unto works a power of satis- 
fying God for sin; and®* a virtue to merit 
both grace here, and in heaven glory. That 
this overthroweth the foundation of faith, I 
grant willingly ; that it is a direct® denial 
thereof, I utterly deny. What it is to hold, 
and what directly © to deny, the foundation 
of faith, I haye already opened. Apply it 
particularly to this cause, and there needs 
no more ado. The thing which is handled, 
if the form under which it is handled be 
added thereunto, it sheweth the foundation 
of any doctrine whatsoever. Christ is the 
matter whereof the doctrine of the gospel 
treateth; and it treateth of Christ as of a 
Saviour. Salvation therefore by Christ is 
the foundation of Christianity : as for works, 
they are a thing subordinate, no otherwise 
necessary t than because our sanctification 
cannot ** be accomplished without them. 
The doctrine concerning them is a thing 
builded upon the foundation; therefore the 
doctrine which addeth unto them power ἃ 
of satisfying, or of meriting, addeth unto a 
thing subordinated, builded upon the foun- 
dation, not to ἡ 58. the very foundation itself; 
yet is the foundation consequently by this 
addition » overthrown, forasmuch as out of 
this addition it may negatively be * conclu- 
ded, he which aiaheth any work good and 
acceptable in the sight of God, to proceed 
from the natural freedom of our will; he 
which giveth unto any good work ἃ of ours 
the force of satisfying the wrath of God for 
sin, the power of meriting either earthly or 
heavenly rewards ; he which holdeth works 
going before our vocation, in congruity to 
merit our vocation; works following our 
first, to merit our second justification, and 
by condignity our last reward in the king- 
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60 [ All the controversy brought to a term.” 
Note in D.] 
vies [ΑἸ] men take not ‘ directly’ as he doth.” 

id.] 

62 [- How is the sanctification of infants accom- 
“ plished Ὁ Ibid.] 

63 [* Merit addeth to the very foundation, as 
the papists themselves will confess.” Ibid.] 
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dom of hheaven, pulleth up the doctrine of 
faith by the roots; for out of every of these 
the plain direct denial thereof may be ne- 
cessa@rily concluded. Nor? this only, but 
what; other heresy is there which © doth not 
razé the very foundation of faith by conse- 
quent? Hoewbeit, we make a diflerence of 
heresies ; accounting them in the next de- 
gree to infidelity, which‘ directly deny any 
one thing to be which is expressly acknowl- 
edged in the articles of our belief; for out 
of any one article so denied, the denial of 
the very foundation itself is straightway ° 
inferred 4. As for example; if a man 
should say, “ There is no catholic Church,” 
it followeth immediately hereupon ‘, that 
this Jesus whom we call the Saviour, is not 
the Saviour of the world; because all the 
prophets bear & witness, that the true Mes- 
sias should “shew light unto the Gen- 
“tiles ;” that is to say, gather such a 
Church as is catholic, not restrained any 
longer unto one circumcised nation. In ἃ" 
second rank we place them, out of whose 
positions the denial of any of i the foresaid 
articles may be with like facility concluded ; 
such arej they which have denied, either 
the divinity of Christ, with Hebion, or with 
Marcion, his humanity ; an example where- 
of may be that of Cassianus defending the 
incarnation of the Son of God against Nes- 
torius bishop of Antioch °°, which * held, 
that the Virgin, when she brought forth 
Christ, did not bring forth the Son of God, 
but a sole and a mere man. Out of which 
heresy the denial of the articles of Chris- 
tian! faith he deduceth thus 57: “If thou 


b Not E. h the E. 

¢ that E. i of om. E. 
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f thereupon E. 1 the Christian E. 
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&4 “ Hee ratio ecclesiastici sacrammenti et Cath- 
“ὁ olice Fidei est, ut qui partem divini sacramenti 
*‘ negat, partem non valeat confiteri. Ita enim sibi 
*connexa et concorporata sunt omnia, ut aliud 
** sine alio stare non possit, et qui unum ex omni- 
‘bus denegaverit, alia ei omnia credidisse non pro- 
“ sit.” Cassian. lib. vi. de Incarnat. Dom. [c.17 *.] 

65 Acts xxvi. 23. 

66 [“ 1 think he was bishop of Constantinople.” 
Ussher. ] 

67 Lib. vi. de Incar. Dom. cap. 17. [‘ Si negas 
* Deum Dominum Jesum Christum, necesse est 
“ut Filum Dei denegans etiam Patrem neges. 
 Quia juxta ipsius Patris vocem, ‘ Qui non habet 
« Filium, nec Patrem habet; qui autem habet 
“ Filium et Patrem habet.’ Negans ergo genitum, 
“ὁ etiam genitorem negas. Negans quoque Filium 
Dei in carne natum, consequens est, ut etiam in 
* spiritu natum neges, quia idem natus in carne, 
“ qui prius natus in spiritu. Non credens ergo in 
* carne editum, necesse est etiam passum esse non 
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“dost deny our Lord Jesus Christ to be 
“ God ™, in denying the Son, thou canst 
“ not choose but deny the Father ; for, ac- 
cording to the voice of the Father him- 
“ self, ‘He that hath not the Son, hath not 
“the Father.” Wherefore denying him 
“ that" is begotten, thou deniest him which 
“doth beget. Again, ° denying the Son 
“of God to have been born in the flesh, 
‘how canst thou believe him to have suf- 
“fered? believing not his passion, what 
“remaineth, but that thou deny his resur- 
“rection? For we believe him not raised, 
“ except we first believe him dead: neither 
“ can the reason of his rising from the dead 
“ stand, without the faith of his death go- 
“ing before. The denial of his death and 
“ passion inferreth the denial of his rising 
“from the depth P. Whereupon it follow 
“ eth, that thou also deny his ascension inte 
“heaven: the Apostle affirming 4, ‘That 
“he which ascended, did first descend.’ 
“So that, as much as lieth in thee, our 
“ Lord Jesus Christ hath neither risen from 
“the depth", nor is ascended into heaven, 
“nor sitteth at the right hand of God the 
“ Father, neither shall he come at the day 
“ of final account, which is looked for, nor 
“shall judge the quick and dead. And 
“darest thou yet set foot in the Church ? 
“Canst thou think thyself a bishop, when 
“ thou hast denied all those things whereby 
“thou didst * obtain a bishoply calling ?” 
Nestorius confessed all the articles of the 
creed, but his opinion did imply the denial 
of every part of his confession. Heresies 
there are of a third sort, such as the church 
of Rome maintaineth which being ® re- 
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m to be God om. E. t death D. 

n which Εἰ. * dost E. 

° againom. ΕἸ. t the third Εἰ. 
P from death D. u be E. 


4 afirmeth Εἰ. 


“ eredas. Non credens autem illius passionem, 
“quid reliquum est, nisi ut etiam resurrectionem 
“neges? Quia fides suscitati ex fide mortui est. 
“Nec stare potest ratio resurrectionis, nisi fides 
“ mortis ante precesserit. Negans ergo passum 
“et mortuum, negas quoque ab inferis resurgen- 
“tem. Consequens utique est, ut neges etiam 
“ ascendentem: quia ascensio sine resurrectione 
“ esse non potuit. Et qui resurrexisse non credi- 
“ tur, necesse est nec ascendisse credatur : dicente 
“ Apostolo, ‘ Qui enim descendit, ipse est qui as- 
“ cendit’ Ergo, quantum in te est, Dominus 
“ Jesus Christus neque ab inferis resurrexit, 
“ neque ceelum ascendit, neque ad dexteram Dei 
ἐς Patris sedet, neque ad illum qui expectatur 
“ examinationis ultime diem yeniet, ne¢ vivos nec 
«“ mortuos judicabit.” ο. 18. “ Intelligis itaque, O 
“ infelix et furiosa perversitas, evacuasse te peni- 
“tus omnem symboli fidem, omnem spei sacra- 
“ mentique virtutem? Et in ecclesia insuper stare 
“ ausus es, et esse te sacerdotem putas, cum illa 
“ omnia denegaveris, per que sacerdos esse ce- 
“ pisti?” in Bibl. Patr. Colon. t. v. pars ii. p. 80.] 
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moved by a greater distance from the foun- 
dation, although indeed they overthrow it; 
yet because of that weakness, which the 
philosopher noteth in men’s capacities when 
he saith, that the common sort cannot see 
things which follow in reason, when they 
follow, as it were, afar off by many deduc- 
tions; therefore the repugnancy between * 
such heresy and the foundation is not so 
quickly nor ¥ so easily found, but that an 
heretic of this, sooner chan of the former 
kind, may directly grant, and consequently 
nevertheless deny, the foundation of faith. 
33. If reason be suspected, trial will shew 
that the church of Rome doth no? other- 
wise, by teaching the doctrine she doth 
teach concerning works*. Offer them the 
very fundamental words, and what one ° 
man is there that will refuse to subscribe 
unto them? Can they directly grant, and 
deny directly * one and the very selfsame 
thing? Our own proceedings in disputing 
against their works satisfactory and meri- 
torious do shew, not only that they hold, 
but that we acknowledge them to hold, the 
foundation, notwithstanding their opinion. 
For are not these our arguments against 
them? “Christ alone hath satisfied and ap- 
“ peased his Father’s wrath: Christ hath 
“merited salvation alone.” We should do 
fondly to use such disputes, neither could 
we think to prevail by them, if that where- 
upon we ground, were a thing which we 
know they do not hold, which we are. as- 
sured they will not grant. Their very an- 
swers to ail such reasons, as are in this con- 
troversy brought against them, will not per- 
mit us to doubt whether they hold the foun- 
dation or no. Can any man, which ὁ hath 
read their books concerning this matter, be 
ignorant how they draw all their answers 
unto these heads? “ That the remission of 
“ all our sins, the pardon of all whatsoever 
“punishments thereby deserved, the re- 
“ wards which God hath laid up in heaven, 
“are by the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
“ purchased, and obtained sufficiently for 
“all men: but for no man effectually for 
“ his benefit in particular, except the blood 
“ of Christ be applied particularly unto him 
“ by such means as God hath appointed it 
“to work by: That those means of them- 
“selves being but dead things, only the 
“ blood of Christ is that which putteth life, 
“ force, and efficacy in them to work, and to 
“ be available, each in his kind, to our sal- 
“ vation: Finally, that grace being pur- 
“ chased for us by the blood of Christ, and 
“freely without any merit or desert at the 
“ first bestowed upon us, the good things 
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“ which we do, after grace received, are® 
“thereby made satisfactcry and neritori- 
“ ous.” Some of their sentences to this ef- 
fect I must allege for mine own warrant. If 
we desire to hear foreign judgments, we find 
in one this confession : “ He that could reck- 
“on how many the virtues and merits of 
“ our Saviour Christ have ἢ been, might like- 
“wise understand how many the benefits 
“ have been that are come i unto us by him, 
“ forasmuch* as men are made partakers 
“ of them all by the mean! of his passion . 
“by him is given unto us remission of our 
“ sins, grace, glory, liberty, praise, [ peace, | 
“ salvation, redemption, justification °°, jus- 
“tice, sanctification™, sacraments, merits, 
“ doctrine ", and all other things which we 
“ fhe] had, and were behoveful ° for our sal- 
‘vation ®*.” In another we have these op- 
positions and answers made unto them: 
ΑἹ] grace is given by Christ Jesus. True; 
“but not except Christ Jesus be applied. 
“ He is the propitiation for our sins P; by 
“ his stripes we are healed ; he hath offered 
“ up himself? for us: all this (us all: this? ™] 
“is true,but apply it. We put all satisfac- 
“ tion in the blood of Jesus Christ; but we 
“ hold, that the means which * Christ hath 
“ appointed for us in this case to apply it, 
“are our penal works 7.” Our country- 
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63 [The word “ justification” is not either in the 
original or the English translation.] 

69 Lewis of Granada, Medit. ch. last. 3. [* Of 
“« Prayer and Meditation. Wherein are contained 
‘fourteen devout Meditations for the seven days 
‘of the week, both for the Mornings and Evye- 
“ nings. And in them is treated of the considera- 
“tion of the principal Mysteries of our Faith. 
‘ Written first in the Spanish tongue by the fa- 
* mous religious Father, F. Lewis de Granada, 
‘© Provincial of the holy order of Preachers in the 
* Province of Portugal.” Paris 1582. fol. 317. The 
writer was one of the most distinguished ascetic 
and devotional writers of Spain. He was confessor 
to the Queen Regent of Portugal, and died 1588. 
Biog. Uuiv.] 

τὸ Panigarola, lett. 11. [** Disceptationes Cal- 
“ vinicw a Joanne 'Tonse Mediolan. Patritio in La- 
“ tinum converse.” Milan 1594. Discept. xi. p. 
272, 3. “ * Omnis gratia data est nobis per Chris- 
“tum Jesum: yverum; at per applicationem. 
“ΕΟ Tpse est propitiatio pro peccatis nostris:’ verum ; 
“at applica. ‘ Livore ejus sanati sumus:’ at ap- 
plica. ‘ Pro nobis se obtulit:’ at applica....Qm- 
nem enim satisfactionem in sanguine locamus ; 
sed applicationem hac in re tribuimus, quibus 
ipse tribuit Christus, peenalibus scilicet nostris 
operibus.” Francis Panigarola was one of the 
most distinguished preachers of Italy in the 16th 
century. The work from which the above is trans- 
lated was a course of lectures against the Calvin- 
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men in Rhemes make the like answer”, 
that they seek salvation no ether way than 
by the blood of Christ; and that humbly 
they do use prayers, fasting t, alms, faith, 
charity, sacrifice, sacraments, priests, only 
as the means appointed by Christ, to apply 
the benefit of his holy blood unto them: 
touching our good works, that in their own 
natures they are not meritorious, nor an- 
ewerable unto the joys of heaven; it cometh 
by the grace of Christ, and not of the work 
itself, that we have by well-doing a right to 
heaven, and deserve it worthily. If any 
man think that I seek to varnish their opin- 
ions, to set the better foot of a lame cause 
foremost; let him know, that since ἃ I began 
throughly to understand their meaning, I 
have found their haiting in this doctrine * 
greater than perhaps it seemeth to them 
which know not the deepness of Satan, as 
the blessed Divine speaketh”. For, al- 
though this be proof sufficient, that they do 
not directly deny the foundation of faith; 
yet if there were no other leaven in the 
whole lump of their doctrine but this, this 
were sufficient to prove, that their doctrine 
is not agreeable with» the foundation of 
Christian faith. The Pelagians, being over- 
great friends unto nature, made themselves 
enemies unto grace, for all their confessing, 
that men have their souls, and all the fac- 
ulties thereof, their wills and the ability * of 
their wills from God. And is not the 
church of Rome still an adversary unto 
Christ’s merits, because of her acknowledg- 
ing, that we have received the power of 
meriting by the blood of Christ? Sir 
Thomas More setteth down the odds be- 
tween us and the church of. Rome in the 
matter of works thus: “ Like as we grant 
“them, that no good work of man is re- 
“wardable in heaven of his own nature, 
“but through the mere goodness of God, 
“ that list* to set so high a price upon so 
“ poor a thing; and that this price God set- 
“ teth through Christ’s passion, and for that 
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ists, addressed to Charles Emanuel, Duke of Sa- 
voy, by whom Panigarola was made Bishop of 
Asti, A. D. 1587: he died in 1594. See Tirabos- 
chi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, t. vii. part. i. 
lib. iii. c. 6. No. 12—14.] 

71 Annot.in 1 John i. [v. 7. “ Whether sins be 
“remitted by prayers, by fasting, by alms, by 
“ faith, by charity, by sacrifice, by sacraments, or 
“ by the priests, (as the holy Scriptures do plainly 
* attribute remission to every of these,) yet none of 
“ all these do otherwise remit, but in the force, by 
** the virtue and merit, of Christ’s blood: these be- 
“ing but the appointed means and instruments, by 
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“ also that they be? his own works with us; 
“ (for good works to God-ward workethi no 
“yan, without God work in him:) and as 
“we grant them also, that no man may be 
“ proud of his works, for his own ὁ imper- 
“ fect ἢ working ; and for that in all that 
“man may do, he can do no good £, but is 
“aservant unprofitable, and doth but his 
“ bare duty: as we,I say, grant unto them 
“ these things, so this one thing or twain do 
“ they grant us, again, that men are bound 
“to work good works, if they have time 
“and power; and that whoso worketh in 
“ true faith most, shall be most rewarded: 
“ but then set they thereto, that all his re- 
“wards shall be given him for his faith 
“ alone, and nothing for his works at all, 
“because his faith is the thing, they say, 
“that forceth him to work well72.” I see 
by this of Sir Thomas More, how easy it is 
for men of great * capacity and judgment i 
to mistake things written or spoken, as well 
on one side as on another *. ‘Their doctrine, 
as he thought, maketh the works! of man 
rewardable in the world to come through 
the mere ™ goodness of God, whom it pleas- 
eth to set so high a price upon so poor a 
thing; and ours, that a man doth receive 
that eternal and high reward, not for his 
works, but for his faith’s sake, by which he 
worketh: whereas in truth our doctrine is 
no other than that which " we have learned 
at the feet of Christ; namely, that God doth 
justify the believing man, yet not for the 
worthiness of his belief, but for his worthi- 
ness ° which is believed; God rewardeth 
abundantly every one which worketh, yet 
not for any meritorious dignity which is, or 
can be in the work, but through his mere 
mercy, by whose commandment he worketh. 
Contrariwise, their doctrine is 73, that as 
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72 In his Book of Consolation, [i. 11. Works, p. 
1153, ed. 1557.] 

73 Panigarola, p. 264. [‘* Gratiam mereri non 
“ possumus (alioqui gratia non esset gratia, sed 
“ premium: nam ineritum sequeretur) gloriam au- 
“ tem possumus. Preterea (et in hoc summa consis- 
“ tit) opera nostra tanquam nostra, nunquam spirit- 
« alia et eterna bona merentur ; cum veromerentur, 
“6 14 contingit, quoniam ab anima proficiscuntur, 
“ que gratiam habet. Simili nempe ratione, qua ex 
“ aque pure rivulo nullus odor afflatur; sed si per 
“ odoratum canalem ea defluat, odorifera fit. Quare 
“ priusquam in gratia simus, res hujusmodi mereri 
“ non possumus ; sed ante justificationem a gratia 
“‘longe absumus ; igitur ante justificationem nen 


“ which Christ will have his holy blood to work | ‘* meremur: quo probato, consequens est, ut pri- 


* effectually in us.”] 
72 [ Apoc. ii. 24.) 


“ ynam justificationem non mereamur, et primam 
“ sratiam mereri nunquam possimus. Atque πὶ 
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a Dishonor to Christ ; [Serm. 11. 35. 


pure water of itself hath no savour, but if 1 washing of our new birth, the renewing of 


it pass through a sweet pipe, it taketh a 
pleasant smell of the pipe through which it 
passeth ; so although before grace received, 
our works do neither satisfy nor merit; yet 
after, they do both the one and the other. 
Every virtuous action hath then power in 
such sort P to satisfy; that if we ourselves 
commit no mortal sin, no heinous crime, 
whereupon to spend this treasure of satis- 
faction in our own behalf, it turneth to the 
benefit of other men’s release, on whom it 
shall please the steward of the house of 
God to bestow it; so that we may satisfy 
for ourselves and others, but merit only for 
ourselves. In meriting, our actions do work 
with two hands: with the 4 one they get 
their morning stipend, the increase of grace ; 
with the other, their evening hire, the ever- 
lasting crown of glory. Indeed they teach, 
that our good works do not these things as 
they come from us, but as they come from 
grace in us; which grace in us is another 
thing in their divinity, than is the mere good- 
ness of God’s mercy toward * us in Christ 
Jesus. 

34, If it were not a strong deluding spi- 
rit which hath possession of their hearts; 
were it possible but that they should see 
how plainly they do herein gainsay the 
very ground " of apostolic faith ? Is this that 
salvation by grace, whereof so plentiful 
mention is made in the sacredt Scriptures 
of God? was this their meaning, which 
first taught the world to look for salvation 
only by Christ? By grace, the Apostle 
saith, and by grace in such sortas a gifl; 
a thing that cometh not of ourselves, not of 
our works, lest any man shculd boast and 
say, “I have wrought out mine own salva- 
“tion 74.” By grace they confess; but by 
grace in such sort, that as many as wear 


our hearts by the Holy Ghost, the means, 
the virtues, the duties, which God requireth 
at* their hands which shall be saved; yet 
it is so repugnant unto merits, that to say, 
we are saved for the worthiness of any 
thing which is ours, is to deny weare saved 
by Grace. Grace bestoweth freely ; and 
therefore justly requireth the glory of that 
which is bestowed. We deny the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; we imbase *, disan- 
nul, annihilate 7 the benefit of his bitter pas- 
sion, if we rest in those * proud imagina- 
tions, that life everlasting® is deservedly 
ours, that we merit it, and that we are wor- 
thy of it. 

35. Howbeit, considering how many vir- 
tuous and just men, how many saints, how 
may martyrs, how many of the ancient Fa- 
thers of the church, have had their sundry 
perilous opinions; and among sundry of 
their > opinions this, that they hoped to make 
God some part of amends for their sins, by 
the voluntary punishments © which they laid 
upon themselves ; because by a consequent 
| itmay follow hereupon, that they were inju- 

rious unto Ὁ Christ, shall we therefore make 
isuch deadly epitaphs, and set them upon 
their graves, * They denied the foundation 
“of faith direetly. they are damned, there 
“is no salvation forthem ?” St. Augustine 
hath saide of himself, “ Errare possum, he- 
reticus esse nolo.’ And, except we put a 
| difference between them that err, and them 
| that obstinately persist in error, how is it 
| possible that ever any man should hope to 
lhe saved? Surely, in this case, I have no 
| respect of any person alive or dead. Give 
me ἃ man. of What estate or condition soev- 
er, yea, a cardinal or a pope, whom at the 
extreme point of iis life affliction hath made 
to know himsell’; whose heart God hath 


the diadem of bliss, they wear nothing but | teuched with true sorrow for all his sins, 
what they have won. The Apostle, as if } and filled with love toward the Gospel of 
he had foreseen how the church of Rome | Christ; whose eyes are opened to see the 
would abuse the world in time by ambigu- | truth, and his mouth to renounce all heresy 
ous terms, to declare in what sense the |and error any ways opposite thereunto, 
name of grace must be taken, when we | tnis one opinion of merits excepted ; which Β 
make it the cause of our salvation, saith, | he thinketh God will require at his hands, 


“ He saved us according to his merey :” 
which mercy, although it exclude not the 
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« rem absolvamus: opera nostra triplicia sunt, vel 
“ tribus modis considerare opera nostra possumus : 
“ tanquam que zdoneos reddunt, que merentur, et 
“que satisfaciunt. Antequam simus in gratia, 
“ quod ad eam attinet, opera nostra ad eam obtin- 
“ὁ endam nos preparant, et reddunt idoneos. Post- 
“quam vero gratiam obtinuimus, si peenam tem- 


** pore definitam, que reliqua est, spectemus, satis- | 


“ faciunt ; si vero gloriam, merentur.”] 
_ ™[*S. Paul commandeth us so to do.” 
in D.) 


Note 


and because he wanteth, therefore, trem- 
bieth, and is discouraged; it may be I am 
forgettul, ori unskilful, not furnished with 
things new and old, as a wise and * learned 
scribe should be, nor able to allege that, 
whereunio, if it were alleged, he doth bear 
a mind most willing to yield, and so to be 
recalled, as well from this, as from other er- 
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rors: and shali I think, because of this only : 
error, that sucha man toucheth not so mucn | 
as the hem of Christ’s garment? If he do, 
wherefore should not I have hope, that vir- 
tue may proceed from Christ to save him ? 
Because his error doth by consequent over- ! 
throw his faith, shall I therefore cast him 
off, as one which hath utterly cast off 
Christ ὁ one which! holdeth not so much ! 
as by aslender thread? No; I will not be | 
afraid te say unto a cardinal or to a pope ™ 
in this plight, Be of good comfort, we have 
to do with a merciful God, ready to make 
the best of that littie " which we hold well, 
and not with a captious sophister, which 
gathereth the worst out of every thing 
wherein we err. Is there any reason that 
I should be suspected, or you offended, for 
thisspeeeh ? Let all affection be laid aside ; 
let the matter be indifferently ° considered P. 
Is ita dangerous thing to imagine, that such 
men may find mercy? The hour may 
come, when we shall think it a blessed 
thing to hear, that if our sins were as @ the 
sins of the pope © and cardinals, the bowels 
of the mercy of God are larger. I do not 
propose unto you a pope with the neck of 
an emperor under his foot * ; acardinal rid- 
ing his horse to the bridle in the blood of 
saints; but a pope or a cardinal sorrow- 
ful, penitent, disrobed, stript:, not only of 
usurped power, but also delivered and re- 
ealled from error and Antichrist, converted 
and lying prostrate at the feet" of Christ; 
and shall 1 think that Christ will* spurn at 
him ? shall» I cross and gainsay the mer- 
ciful promises of God, generally made unto 
penitent sinners, by opposing the name ofa 
pope or? cardinal? What difference is 
there in the world between a pope and a 
cardinal, and John a Style +74, in this case ? 
If we think it impossible for them, after they 
be once come within that» rank, to be af- 
terwards touched with any such remorse, 
let that be granted. The Apostle saith, 
“If I, or an angel from heaven, preach un- 
“to you.” &c. Let it be as likely, that St. 
Paul or an angel from heaven should © 
preach heresy, as that a pope or a“ cardi- 
nal should be brought so far forth to ac- 
knowledge the truth; yet if a pope or car- 
dinal should, what find we in their persons 
why they might not be saved? It is not 
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their © persons, you will say, but the error 
wherein I suppose them to die, which ex- 
cludeth them from hope’ of mercy; the 
opinion of merits doth take away all possi- 
bility of salvation from them. What, al- 
though ¢ they hold it only as an error ? al- 
though they hold the truth soundly» and 
sincerely in all other parts of Christian 
faith? although they have in some measure 
all the virtues and graces of the Spirit, all 
other tokens of God’s elect children in them? 
although they be far from having any proud 
presumptuous opinion, that they shall be 
saved fori the worthiness of their deeds ? 
although the only thing which troubleth 
and molesteth them be but a little too much 
dejection, somewhat too great a fear, rising 
from an erroneous conceit that God will re- 
quire a worthiness in them, which they are 
grieved to find wanting in themselves ? al- 
though they be not obstinate in this persua- 
sion? although they be willing, and would 
be glad to forsake it, if any one reason were 
brought sufficient to disprove it ὁ although 
the only let, why they do not forsake it 
ere tney die, be the ignorance of the mean * 
whereby ! it might be dispraved? although 
the cause why the ignorance in this point is 
not removed, be the want of knowledge in 
such as should be able, and are not, to re- 
move it? Let me die, if ever it be proved, 
that simply an error doth exclude a pope or 
a cardinal, in such a case, utterly from hope 
of life. Sureiy, 1 must confess unto you, 
if it be an error to think ™, that God may be 
merciful to save men even when they err ἴδ, 
my greatest comfort is my error; were it 
not for the love I bear unto this error, I 
would neither" wish to speak nor to live. 
36. Wherefore to resume that mother- 
sentence, whereof I little thought that so 
much trouble would have grown, “1 doubt 
“not but God was merciful to save thou- 
“sands of our fathers living in popish su- 
“ perstitions, inasmuch as they sinned igno- 
“rantly:” alas! what bloody matter is there 
contained in this sentence, that it should be 
an occasion of so many hard censures? Did 
Isay, “ That thousands of our fathers might 
“be saved?” I have shewed which way 
it cannot be denied. Did 1 say, “I doubt 
“ it °not but they were saved?” I see no 
impiety in this persuasion, though I had no 
reason in the world? for it. Did I say, 
“ Their ignorance doth make me hope they 
“did find mercy, and so were saved ?” 
What doth hinder 4 salvation but sin? Sins 
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Caution to be used in treating this Subject. 


[Serm. II. 38. 


are not equal; and ignorance, though it| walked, as with reverence, so with fear: 
do" not make sin to be no sin, yet seeing| with reverence, in regard of our fathers, 


it did make their sin the less, why should 
it not make our hope concerning their 
life the greater? We pity the most, and 
15 doubt not but God hath most compas- 
sion over them that sin for want of under- 
standing. As much is confessed by sundry 
others, almost in the selfsame words which 
Ihave used. It is but only my ill hap, 
that the same sentences which favour ἃ ve- 
rity in other men’s books, should seem to 
bolster heresy when they are once by me 
recited. If I be deceived in this point, not 
they, but the blessed Apostle hath deceived 
me“, What 1 said of others, the same he 
saith * of himself, “I obtained mercy 77, for 
“ I did it ignorantly.” Construe his words, 
and ye? cannot misconstrue mine. I speak 
no otherwise, I meant no otherwise >. 

37. Thus have I brought the question 
concerning our fathers at the length unto 
anend. Of whose estate, upon so fit an 
occasion as was offered me, handling the 
weighty causes of separation between the 
church of Rome and us, and the weak mo- 
tives which commonly are‘ brought to re- 
tain men in that society ; amongst which 
motives the example? of our fathers de- 
ceased is one; although I saw it convenient 
to utter that sentence which I did, to the 
end that all men might thereby understand, 
how untruly we are said to condemn as 
many as have been before us otherwise 
persuaded than we ourselves are: yet 
more than that one sentence I did not think 
it expedient to utter, judging it a great deal 
meeter for us to have regard to our own es- 
tate, than to sift over curiously what is be- 
come of other men; and fearing, lest that 
such questions as this *, if voluntarily they 
should be too far waded in, might seem 
worthy of that rebuke which our Saviour 
thought needful in a case not unlike, “ What 
“is this unto thee *?” When as‘ I was 
forced, much besides mine * expectation, to 
render a reason of my speech, I could not 
but yield at the call of others, to proceed 
as i duty bound me, for the fuller satisfac- 
tion of men’s minds*. Wherein I have 
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“truth which he persecuted in ignorance.” Note 
in D.} 

76 [S. John xxi. 22.] 


which lived in former times; not without 
fear, considering them that are alive. 

38. I am not ignorant how ready men are 
to feed and sooth up themselves in evil. 
Shall I (will the man say, that loveth the } 
present world more than he loveth Christ), 
shall I incur the high displeasure of the 
mightiest upon earth? shall I hazard my 
goods, endanger my estate ™, put my life 
ἴῃ ἃ jeopardy, rather than yield unto that 
which so many of my fathers have 5 em- 
braced, and yet found favour in the sight 
of God? “Curse Meroz,” saith the Lord, 
“ curse her inhabitants, because they help Ὁ 
“not the Lord, they help 4 him not against 
“the mighty™.” If I should not only not 
help the Lord against the mighty, but 
help to strengthen them that are mighty 
against the Lord ; worthily might I fall un- 
der the burden of that curse, worthy I were 
to bear my own judgment. But if the doc- 
trine which I teach be a flower gathered in 
the garden of the Lord, a part of the sav- 
ing truth of the Gospel, from whence not- 
withstanding poisonous creatures do suck 
venom; I can but wish it were otherwise, 
and content myself with the lot that hath 
befalien me, the rather, because it hath not 
befallen me alone. St. Paul did preach * a 
truth, and a comfortable truth, when he 
taught, that the greater our misery is in 
respect of our iniquities, the readier is the 
mercy of ourt God for our release, if we 
seek unto him; the more we have sinned, 
the more praise, and glory ἃ, and honour 
unto him that pardoneth our sin. Butmark 
what lewd collections were made hereupon 
by some 78: “ Why then am I condemned for 
“ax sinner?” And, saith the Apostle, “as 
“we are blamed, and as some affirm that 
“we say, ‘Why do we not evil that good 
“may come of it?” He was accused to 
teach that which ill-disposed men did gather 
by his teaching, though it were clean not 
only beside’, but against his meaning. 
The Apostle addeth, “ Their condemnation 
“ which thus do is just.” I am ποῖ hasty to 
apply sentences of condemnation: I wish 
from my heart their conversion, whosoever 
are thus perversely affected. For I must 
needs say, their case is fearful, their estate 
dangerous, which harden themselves, pre- 
suming on? the mercy of God towards oth- 
ers. It is true, that God is merciful, but let 
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us beware of presumptuous sins. God de- 
livered Jonah from the bottom of the sea ; 
will you therefore cast yourselves headlong 
from the tops of rocks, and say in your 
hearts, God shall deliver us? He pitieth 
the blind that would gladly see; but will 
God+ pity him that may see, and hardeneth 
himself in blindness? No; Christ hath 
spoken too much unto you, for you? to 
claim the privilege of your fathers. 

39. As for us that have handled this cause 
concerning the condition of our fathers, 
whether it be this thing or any other which 
we bring unto you, the counsel is good 
which the Wise Man giveth”, “Stand 
“thou fast in thy sure understanding, in 
“ the way and knowledge of the Lord, and 
“have but one manner of word, and follow 
“the word of peace and righteousness.” 
As a loose tooth is a great* grief unto him 
that eateth, so doth a wavering and un- 
stable word, in speech that tendeth to in- 
struction, offend. “ Shall. a wise man speak 
“words of the wind ®,” saith Eliphaz : 
light, uncenstant, unstable words? Surely 
the wisest may speak words of the wind: 
such is the untoward constitution of our 
nature, that we neither do‘ so_ perfectly 
understand the way and knowledge of the 
Lord, nor so steadfastly embrace it. when 
it is understood ; nor so graciously utter .t, 
when it is embraced; nor so peaceably 
maintain it, when it is uttered; but that 
the best of us are overtaken sometime 
through blindness, sometime through hasti- 
ness, sometime through impatience, some- 
time through other passions of the mind, 
whereunto (God doth know) we are too 
subject. We must therefore be contented 
both to pardon others, and to crave that 
others may® pardon us for such things. 
Let no man, which‘ speaketh as a man, 
think himself (whilests he liveth) always 
freed from scapes and oversights in his 
speech. The things themselves which I 
have spoken unto you [ hope" are sound, 
howsoever they have seemed otherwise 
unto some ; at whose hands ifi I have, in 
that respect, received injury, I willingly 
forget it; although, in truthi, considering 
the benefit which I have reaped by this 
necessary search Κ of truth, I rather incline 
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unto that of the Apostle *®!, “They have 
“not injured me at all.’ I have cause to 
wish, and I do wish}, them as many bless- 
ings in the kingdom of heaven, as they 
have forced me to utter words and syllables 
in this cause ; wherein I could not be more 
sparing in™ speech thanI have been. “It 
“becometh no man,” saith St. Jerome 83, 
“to be patient in the crime of heresy.” 
Patient, as I take it, we should be always, 
though the crime of heresy were intended ; 


|but silent in a thing of so great conse- 


quence, I could not, beloved, I durst not 
be ; especially the love, which I bear to the 
truth in™ Christ Jesus, being hereby some- 
what called in question. Whereof I be- 
seech them, in the meekness of Christ, that 
have been the first original cause, to con- 
sider that a watchman may cry “ An ene- 
“my!” when indeed a friend cometh. In 
which case °, as 1 deem P such a watchman 
more worthy to be loved for his care, than 
misliked for his error; 501 have judged it 
my own part in this case 4, as much as in 
me lieth, to take away all suspicion of any 
unfriendly intent or meaning against the 
truth, from which, God doth know, my 
heart is free. 

40. Now to you, beloved, which have 
heard these things, I will use no other 
words of admonition, than those which are 
offered me by St. James 883, “ My brethren, 
“have not the faith of our glorious Lord 
“Jesus Christ", in respect of persons.” 
Ye are not now to learn, that as of itself it 
is not hurtful, so neither should it be to 
any man®* scandalous and offensive, in 
doubtful cases, to hear the differentt judg- 
ment" of men. Be it that Cephas hath 
one interpretation, and Apollos hath an- 
other; that Paul is of this mind, and Bar- 
nabas of that; if this offend you, the fault 
is yours. Carry peaceable minds, and ye * 
may have comfort by this variety. 

Now the God of peace give you peace- 
able minds, and turn it to your everlasting 
comfort. 
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Ricur HonourasB te, 
Tue manifold benefits which all the sub- 
jects within this dominion do at this present, 


1[This supplication, with Hooker’s reply, was 
first printed at Oxford, by Barnes, 1612: under 
the superintendance of Henry Jackson, of C. C. 
C. to whom Hooker’s papers had been entrusted 
by Dr. Spenser, to be prepared for the press. It 
was reprinted in 1617, in fol. with the Sermons, 
(except that on Matt. vii. 7, 8,) and subjoined to 
the five Books of Ecclesiastical Polity, by Stans- 
by: who prefixed the following address to the 
reader : 

“The pleasures of thy spacious walks in Mr. 
* Hooker’s 'Temple-garden (not unfitly so called, 
* both for the Temple whereof he was Master, 


“ and the subject, Ecclesiastical Polity) do prom- | 


“ise acceptance to these flowers, planted and 
*‘ watered by the same hand, and, for thy sake, 
* composed into this posy. Sufficiently are they 
* commended by their fragrant smell in the dog- 


“ἐ matical truth ; by their beautiful colours, in the | 


“accurate style; by their medicinable virtue, 


“ against some diseases in our neighbour churches, | 
* now proving epidemical, and threatening farther | 


“ infection ; by their straight feature and spread- 
“ing nature, growing from the root of faith, 


** (which, as here is proved, can never be rooted | 


“up,) and extending the branches of charity to 
“ the covering of Noah’s nakedness ; opening the 
* windows of hope to men’s misty conceits of 
* their bemisted forefathers. Thus, and more 
* than thus, do the works commend themselves : 
“the workman needs a better workman to com- 
“mend him, (Alexander’s picture requires Apel- 
*Jes’s pencil ;) nay, he needs it not, His own 
“‘ works commend him in the gates ; and, being 
« dead he yet speaketh ; the syllables of that me- 
* morable name, Mr. Richard Hooker, proclaim- 
« ing more, than if I should here style him a pain- 
* ful student, a profound scholar, a judicious wri- 
* ter, with other due titles of his honour. Re- 
* ceive then this posthume orphan for his own, 
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‘and have many years? enjoyed, under her 
Majesty’s most happy and prosperous reign, 
by your godly wisdom and careful watcl.ng 
over this estate night and day, I truly and 
unfeignedly acknowledge, from the botcom 
of my heart, ought worthily to bind us all 
to pray continually to Almighty God for 
the continuance and increase of the life ana 
good estate of your honours, and to be rea- 
dy with all good duties, to satisfy and serve 
the same to our power. Besides public ben- 
efits common unto all, I must needs, and do 

willingly, confess myself to stand bound by 
most special obligation, to serve and hon- 
our you more than any * other, for the hon- 

_ourable favour it hath pleased you to vouch- 

safe both oftentimes heretofore, and also 

now of late 3, in a matter more dear unto 


2 many B. 


|“ yea, for thine own sake ; and if the printer hath, 
κε with over-much haste, like Mephibosheth’s nurse, 
*‘ Jamed the child with slips and falls, yet be thou 
« of David’s mind, shew kindness to him for his 
“ father Jonathan’s sake. God grant, that the 
«ς rest of his brethren be not more than lamed, and 
“ that as Saul’s three sons died the same day with 
« him, sc those three promised to perfect his Polity, 
“ with other issues of that learned brain, be not 
“ buried in the grave with their renowned father. 
“ Farewell. W. 8.” 

For an account of the occasion of this petition, 
see Walton’s Life of Hooker, supr. 1. 83. The 
Supplication and Reply are in MS. in the Bodle- 
ian library, Mus. 55. 20, 21. (B.) collated for this 
publication by the editor: both evidently tran- 
scripts, and by no very accurate hand.} 

2 [This seems to have been soon after Easter, 
1586, 27 Eliz.] 

3 [That is, in recommending him for the mas- 
tership of the Temple. See Burghley’s Letter to 
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me than any earthly commodity, that is, 
the upholding and furthering of my service 
in the ministering of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. For which cause, as I have been 
always careful so to carry myself as I might 
by nd means give occasion to be thought 
unworthy of so great a benefit, so do I still, 
next unto her majesty’s gracious counte- 
nance, hold nothing more dear and precious 
unto me, than that I may always remain in 

our honour’s favour, which hath oftentimes 
Οὐ helpful and comfortable unto me in my 
ministry, and to all such as reaped any fruit 
of my simple and faithfullabour. In which 
dutiful regard I humbly beseech your hon- 
ours to vouchsafe to do me this grace, to 
conceive nothing of me otherwise than ac- 
cording to the duty wherein I ought to live, 
by any information against me, before 
‘Lise honours have heard my answer, and 


een throughly informed of the matter. 


Which, although it be a thing that your 
wisdoms, not in favour, but in justice, yield 
to all men, yet the state of the calling unto 
the ministry, whereunto it hath pleased God 
of his goodness to call me, though unwor- 
thiest of all, is so subject to misinformation, 
as, except we may find this favour with 
your honours, we cannot look for any other, 
but that our indifferent parties may easily 
procure us to be hardly esteemed of; and 
that we shall be made like the poor fisher- 
boats in the sea, which every swelling wave 
and billow raketh and runneth over. 
Wherein my estate is yet harder than any 
others of my rank and calling, who are in- 
deed to fight against flesh and blood in what 
part soever of the Lord’s host and field 
they shall stand marshalled to serve, yet 
many of them deal with it naked, and un- 
furnished of weapons: but my service was 
in a place where I was to encounter with 
it well appointed and armed with skill and 
with authority: whereof as I have always 
thus deserved, and therefore have been 
careful by all good means to entertain still 
your honour’s favourable respect of me, so 
have I special cause at this present, where- 
in misinformation to the lord archbishop of 
Canterbury, and other of the high commis- 
sion, hath been able so far to prevail against 
me, that by their letter they have inhibited 
me to preach, or execute any act of minis- 
try in the Temple or elsewhere *, having 


Whitgift, Sept. 17, 1584, in Strype’s Additions to 
Walton’s Life of Hooker, vol. 1. p. 29. And Life 
of Whitgift, b. ili. ο. 9. “ The Queen had asked 
“ the lord treasurer, what he thought of Travers to 
“ be master of the Temple. Who answered, that 
at the request of Dr. Alvey in his sickness, and 
* of a number of honest gentlemen of the Tem- 
“ ple, he had yielded his allowance of him to the 
«place, so as he would shew himself conformable 
“ to the orders of the Church.” 

4 (Fuller, Ch. Hist. b. ix. p. 217. “ As for Tra- 
“ vers his silencing, many which were well pleased 


Travers complains of Archbishop Whitgift. 


[ Travers’ 


never once called me before them, to under- 
stand by mine answer the truth of such 
things as had been informed against me. 
We have a story in our books, wherein the 
Pharisees proceeding against our Saviour 
Christ without having heard him is reproy- 
ed by “an honorable counsellor5,” as the 
Evangelist doth term him, saying, “ Doth 
‘our law judge a man before it hear him, 
“ and know what he hath done §?” Which 
I do not mention, to the end that by an in- 
direct and covert speech I might so com- 
pare those who have, without ever hearing 
me, pronounced a heavy sentence against 
me ; for notwithstanding such proceedings, 
] purpose by God’s grace to carry myself 
towards them in all seeming duty agreea- 
ble to their places: much less do I presume 
to liken my cause to our Saviour Christ’s, 
who hold it my chiefest honour and happi- 
ness to serve him, though it be but among 
the hinds and hired servants that serve him 
in the basest corners of his house. Butmy 
purpose in mentioning it is, to shew, by the 
judgement of a prince and great man in Is- 
rael, that such proceeding standeth not 
with the law of God, and in a princely 
pattern to shew it to be a noble part of an 
honourable counsellor, not to allow of indi- 
rect dealings, but to love and affect such a 
course in justice as is agreeable to the law 
of God. We have also a plain rule in the 
word of God, not to proceeed any other- 
wise against any elder of the Church; much 
less against one that laboureth in the word 
and in teaching. Which rule is delivered 
with this most earnest charge and obtesta- 
tion, “ I beseech and charge thee in the 
“sight of God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
“ and the elect angels, that thou keep these 
“rules® without preferring one before an- 
“other, doing nothing of partiality, or in- 
“clining to either part’ ;” which apostoli- 
cal and most earnest charge, I refer to 
your honours’ wisdom how it hath been re- 
garded in so heavy a judgment against me, 
without ever hearing my cause ; and wheth- 
er, as having God before their eyes; and 
the Lord Jesus, by whom all former judg- 
ments shall be tried again; and, as in the 
presence of the elect angels, witnesses and 
observers of the regiment of the Church 
they have proceeded thus to such a sentence. 


* those [rules om.] E. 


with the deed done were offended at the man- 
“ner of doing it. For all the congregation on a 
sabbath in the afternoon were assembled togeth- 
‘er, their attention prepared, the cloth, as I may 
say, and napkins were laid, the guests set, and 
their knives drawn for their spiritual repast, 
when suddenly as Mr. Trayers was goin 
‘into the pulpit, a sorry fellow served him with a 
“Jetter prohibiting him to preach any more.”} 

5 [S. Mark xy. 43.] § John vii. 51. 

71 Tim. ν. 21. 


_ Suppuication.| Whether Travers’ Fault, if real, deserved Suspension. 


They allege indeed two reasons in their let- | 
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Countries °, for the direction and guidance 


ters, whereupon they restrain my ministry; | of their churches; which orders are the 


which, if they were as strong against me 


as they are supposed, yet I refer to your | 
I have shewed such sufficient testimonial to 


honours’ wisdoms, whether the quality of 
euch an offence as they charge me with, 
which is in effect but an indiscretion, de- 
serve so grievous a punishment both to the 
Church and me, in taking away my minis- 
try, and that poor little commodity which 


it yieldeth for the necessary maintenance | 


of my life; if so unequal a balancing of 
faults and punishments should have place 
in the commonwealth, surely we should 
shortly have no actions upon the case, nor 
of trespass, but all should be pleas of the 
crown, nor any man amerced, or fined, but 
for every light offence put to his ransom. I 
have credibly heard, that some of the min- 
istry ® have been convicted of grievous 
transgressions of the laws of God and.men, 
being of no ability to do other service in the 
Church than to read; yet hath it been 
thought charitable, and standing with 
Christian moderation and temperancy, not 
to deprive such of ministry and benefice °, 
but to inflict some more tolerable punish- 
ment. Which I write not because such, as 
I think, were to be favoured, but to shew 
how unlike their dealing is with me, being 
through the goodness of God not to be 
touched with any such blame ; and one who 
according to the measure of the gift of God 
have laboured now some years painfully, 
in regard of the weak estate of my body, in 
preaching the gospel, and as I hope not al- 
together unprofitably in respect of the 
Church. But I beseech your honours to 
give me leave briefly to declare the partic- 
ular reasons of their letter“, and what an- 
swer I have to make to it. 

The first is, that, as they say, “I am not 
“lawfully called to the function of the min- 
“istry, nor allowed to preach, according to 
“the laws of the Church of England.” 

For answer to this, 1 have need to divide 
the points. And first to make answer to 
the former; wherein leaving to shew what 
by the holy Scriptures is required in alaw- 
ful cailing, and that all that is to be found 
in mine, that I be not too long for your 
other weighty affairs, I rest in this answer. 

My calling to the ministry was such 
as in the calling of any thereunto is ap- 
pointed to be used by the orders agreed 
upon in the national synods of the Low 


b committed of E. © beneficence E. 
ἃ letters E. 


8[He alludes doubtless to that which was one 
of the standing grievances of the puritans: viz. 
that too much favour comparatively was shewn to 
those clergymen who were charged with saying 


|same with those whereby the French and 


Scottish churches are governed; whereof 


my lord the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
is requisite in such a matter: whereby it 


/ must needs fall out, if any man be lawfully 


called to the ministry in those churches, 
then is my calling, being the same with 
theirs, also lawful. But I suppose, netwith- 
standing they use this general speech, 
they mean only, my calling is not sufficient 
to deal in the ministry within this land, be- 
cause 1 was not made minister according 
to that order, which in this cause is ordain- 
ed by our laws. Whereunto I beseech 
your honours to consider throughly of mine 
answer, because exception now again is 
taken to my ministry, whereas, having been 
heretofore called in question for it!® I 
so answered the matter, as 1 continued in 
my ministry, and, for any thing I discerned, 
looked to hear that no more objected unto 
me. The communion of saints (which ev- 
ery Christian man professeth to believe) is 
such as, that the acts which are done in 
any true church of Christ’s according to 
his word, are held as lawful being done in 
one church, as in another. Which, as it 
holdeth in other acts of ministry, as bap- 
tism, marriage, and such like, so doth it in 
the calling to the ministry; by reason 
whereof, all churches do acknowledge and 
receive him for a minister of the word, who 
hath been lawfully called thereunto in any 
church of the same profession. A doctor 
created in any university of Christendom, 
is acknowledged sufficiently qualified to 
teach in any country. The church of Rome 
itself} and the canon law holdeith it, that 
being ordered in Spain, they may execute 
that that belongeth to their order in Italy, 
or in any other place. And the churches 
of the Gospel never made any question of 
it: which if they shall now begin to make 
doubt of, and deny such to be lawfully 
called to the ministry, as are called by an- 
other order than our own; then may it well 
be looked for, that other churches will do 
the like: and if a minister called in the 
Low Countries be not lawfully called in 
England, then may they say to our preach- 
ers which are there, that being made by 
another order than theirs, they cannot suf- 
fer them to execute any act of ministry 


9[Fuller, C. H. ix. 215, gives the instrument 
of ‘Trayers’s ordination at Antwerp, 8 May, 


1578.] 
10 (Compare a letter of Travers to Lord Burgh- 


| ley, Strype, Whitg. b. iii. App. Ne. xii; in which 


the same reasons are alleged for his not consenting 
to reordination, as Burghley and others wished, to 


mass, or with otherwise betraying a tendency to | qualify himself as Master of the Temple. See Lite 


vopery- J 


of Whitg. i. 346.] 
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Argument from the Case of Whittingham. 


(Travers? 


amongst them; which in the end must | efit he had by his ministry, and might have 


needs breed a schism, and dangerous di- 
vision in the churches. Further, I have 
heard of those that are learned in the laws 
of this land, that by express statute to that 
purpose, anno 13 of her majesty’s reign!', 
upon subscription to the articles agreed 
upon, anno 1562, that they who pretend to 
have been ordered by another order than 
that which is now established, are of like 
capacity to enjoy any place of ministry 
within the land, as they which have been 
ordered according to that which is now by 
law in this established. Which compre- 
hending manifestly all, even such as were 
made priests according to the order of the 
Church of Rome, it must needs be, that 
the law of a Christian land, professing the 
Gospel, should be as favourable for a min- 
ister of the word, as for a popish priest; 
which also was so found in Mr. Whitting- 
ham’s case!?, who, notwithstanding such 
replies against him !%, enjoyed still the ben- 


11 (Cap. 12. “ An act for the ministers of the 
Church to be of sound religion Every per- 
son under the degree of a bishop, which doth or 
shall pretend to be a priest or minister of God’s 
holy word and sacraments, by reason of any 
other form of institution, consecration, or order- 
ing, than the form set forth by parliament in the 
time of the late king Edward VI. or now used : 
shall in the presence of the bishop or gua: dian of 
the spiritualities of some one diocese where he 
hath or shall have ecclesiastical living, declare 
his assent and subscribe to all the articles of re- 


true Christian faith and the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments.” | 

12 William Whittingham, born in Chester about 
1524: an Oxford man, and student of Christ- 
church. He was exiled in queen Mary’s time, 


| 


done until this day, if God had spared him 
life so long; which if it be understoed so, 
and practised in others, why should the 
change of the person alter the right which 
the law givetk to all others ? 

The place of ministry whereunto I was 
called was not presentative: and if it had 
been so, surely they would never have pre- 
sented any man whom they never knew ; 
and the order of this church is agreeable 
herein to the Word of God, and the an- 
cient and best canons, that no man should 
be made a minister sine titulo: therefore 
having none, I could not by the orders of 
this church have entered into the ministry, 
before 1 had a charge*® to tend upon. 
When I was at Antwerp, and to take a 
place of ministry among the people of that 
nation, I see no cause why I should have 
returned again over the seas for orders 
here ; nor how I could have done it, with- | 
out disallowing the orders of the churches 
provided in the country where 1 was to 
live. Whereby I hope it appeareth, that 
my calling to the ministry is lawful, and 
maketh me, by our law, of capacity to en- 
joy any benefit or commodity, that any 
other, by reason of his ministry, may en- 
joy. But my cause is yet more easy, who 
reaped no benefit of my ministry by law, 
receiving only a benevolence and volunta- 
ry contribution; and the ministry I dealt 
with being preaching only, which every 
deacon here may do being licensed, and 


ligion, which only concern the confession of the | certain that are neither! ministers nor dea- 


cons. Thus I answer the former of these 
two points, whereof, if there be yet any 
doubt, I humbiy desire, for a final end 
thereof, that some competent judges in law 


+ oie ee 
and one of the leaders of the Presbyterian party | ™4y determine of it!; whereunto I refer 
among the English at Frankfort and Geneva : one | 2nd submit myself with all reverence and 


also of the most active in the translation called the 
Geneva Bible. Dr. M’Crie says that he married 
Calvin’s sister. But Wood contradicts this. Be- 
ing afterwards chaplain to the earl of Warwick at 
Havre, he was by his recommendation. or that of his 
brother of Leicester, promoted to the deanery of 
Durham; where he died in 1579. Wood, Ath. 
Oxon. i. 446; M’Crie, Life of Knox, i. 419. Whit- 
tingham was supposed author of the preface to 
Christopher Goodman’s violent book, “ How Su- 


gerous Positions, b. ii. c. 1. p. 38. ed. 1640, says 
that he was “ unworthily Dean of Durham :” an 
expression which Wood justifies by an account of 
the liberties he took with the graves, and conse- 
crated things, in his cathedral. See also MS. of 
Mr. Carte in Collectanea Curiosa, ii. 105.] 

15 [By Archbishop Sandys, who at his visitation, 
1578, summoned him “(0 shew his orders, or ra- 
“‘ ther no orders that he had received at Geneva :” 
see Strype, Ann. 11. ii. 168, 620. The archbishop 
wrote to lord Burghley, 4 April, 1579, “ If his min- 
istry without authority of God or man, without 
law, order, or example of any church, may be 
“current, take heed to the sequel. Who seeth 


= 


duty. 
The second is, “ That I preached with- 


¢ church B. 
f determine of it ac- 


cording to the order of 
the realm B. 


“ not what is intended? God deliver his Church 
from it. I will never be guilty of it.’ Whitting- 
ham seems to have produced such imperfect cer- 
tificates, as might make it doubtful whether he had 
ever been ordained at all. The proceedings in the 
inquiry were purposely delayed by the influence of 
the earl of Huntingdon, lord president of the north, 
and within half a year Whittingham died. Tra- 
vers’s argument from the case of a Popish priest 
seems to have been taken from Jord Huntingdon’s 
remonstrance, which is quoted in Strype.] 

4 [Strype, Whitg. b. 11. c. 2. A. Ὁ. 1583. “ Very 
many preachers there were now started up, that 
““ would do nothing but preach, and neither read 
“ the Liturgy nor administer the sacraments, as 
disliking the manner and form thereof practised 
in our Communion Book. And some of these 
undertook to preach, that were either not ordain- 
“ ed ministers at all, or ordained differently from 
“ the English book.” 


{ 


| 


© out license.” Whereunto this is my an- 
swer ; I have not presumed, upon the cali- 
ing I had to the ministry abroad, to preach 
or deal with any part of the ministry with- 
ia this church, without the consent and al- 
lowance of such as were to allow me unto 
it. My allowance was from the bishop of 
London, testified by his two several letters 
to the Inner Temple, who, without such 
testimony, would by no means rest satisfied 
in it: which letters being by me produced, 
I refer it to your honours’ wisdom, whether 
Ihave taken upon me to preach, without 
being allowed (as they charge) according 
to the orders of the realm. Thus having 
answered the second point also, I have 
done with the objection, “ Of dealing with- 
“ out calling or license.” 

The other reason they allege is, concern- 
ing a late action, wherein 1 had to deal 
with Mr. Hooker, master of the Temple. 
In the handling of which cause, they charge 
me with an indiscretion, and want of duty, 
“ in that I inveighed,” as they say, “against 
“ certain points of doctrine taught by him, 
“as erroneous, not conferring with him, nor 
“complaining of it to them.” My answer 
hereunto standeth, in declaring to your 
honours the whole course and carriage of 
that cause, and the degrees of proceeding 
in it, which I will doas briefly as I can, and 
according to the truth, God be my witness, 
as near as my best memory, and notes of re- 
membrance, may serve me thereunto. ΑΓ 
ter that I have taken away that which 
seemed to have moved them to think me 
not charitably minded to Mr. Hooker ; 
which is, because he was brought into Mr. 
Alvey’s place, wherein this church desired 
that 1 might have succeeded: which place, 
if I would have made suit to have obtain- 
ed, or if I had ambitiously affected and 
sought, I would not have refused to have 
satisfied, by subscription, such as the matter 
then seemed to depend upon: whereas con- 
trariwise, notwithstanding I would not hin- 
der the church to do that they thought to 
be the most for their edification and com- 
fort, yet did I, neither by speech nor leiter, 
make suit to any for the obtaining of it, fol- 
lowing herein that resolution, which I judge 
to be most agreeable to the word and will 
of God; that is, that labouring and suing 
for places and charges in the church is not 
lawfui. Further, whereas 4, at the suit of 
the church, some of your honours enter- 
tained the cause, and brought it to a near 
issue, that there seemed nothing to remain, 
but the commendation of my lord the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, when as he could not 
be satisfied, but by my subscribing to his 
late articles'5; and that my answer (agree- 


& when as B. 


15 (The three articles set forth in Sept. 1583. 


_ Sopprication.) Charge of Unkindness towards Hooker ; answered. 


| 


affirming the Queen’s supremacy, the lawfuiness | 
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ing to subscribe according to any law, and 
to the statute provided in that case, but 
praying to be respited for subscribing to 
any ether, which 1 could not in conscience 
do, either for the Temple (which otherwise 
he said he would not commend me to), nor 
for any other place in the Church) did so 
little please my lord archbishop, as he re- 
solved that otherwise I should not be com- 
mended to it: I had utterly here no cause 
of offence against Mr. Hooker, whom I did 
in no sort esteem to have prevented or un- 
dermined me, but that God disposed of me 
as it pleased him, by such means and occa- 
sions as 1 have declared. 

Moreover, as I have ® taken no cause of 
offence at Mr. Hooker for being preferred, 
so there were many witnesses, that I was 
glad that the place was given him, hoping 
to live in all godly peace and comfort with 
him, both for acquaintance and good-will 
which hath been between us, and for some 
kindi of affinity in the marriage of his 
nearest kindred and mine?!®, Since his 
coming, I have so carefully endeavoured 
to entertain all good correspondence and 
agreement with him, as I think he himself 
will bear me witness of many earnest dis- 
putations and conferences with him about 
the matter; the rather, because that, con- 
trary to my expectation, he inclined from 
the beginning but smally thereunto, but 
joined rather with such as had always op- 
posed themselves to any good order in this 
church, and made themselves to be thought 
indisposed to this present state and pro- 
ceedings. For, both knowing that God’s 
commandment charged me with such duty, 
and discerning how much our peace might 
further the good service of God and _ his 
Church, and the mutual comfort of us 
both *, 1 had resolved constantly to seek for 
peace; and though it should fly from me 
(as I saw it did by means of some, who 
little desired to see the good of our church, ) 
yet according to the rule of God’s word, to 
follow after it. Which being so (as here- 
of I take God to witness, who searcheth 
the heart and reins, and who by his Son 
will judge the world, both quick and dead, ) 
I hope no charitable judgment can suppose 
me to have stood evil-aflected towards him 
for his place, or desirous to fall into any 
controversy with him. 

Which my resolution I so pursued, that, 


service of God and his 
church, and tend to the 
disprofit and discomfort 
of both of us B, 


h had B. 

ibond B. 

k comfort of both our 
lives, and that the con- 
trary would hinder the 


of the Common Prayer, and the orthodoxy of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Strype, Whitg. b. iii. ὁ. 2.] 

16 [See in the pedigree of the Hooker family, vol. 
i. preface, of the marriage of a niece of Hooker with 
ἃ person of the name of Travers.] 
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whereas I discovered sundry unsound mat- 
ters in his doctrine (as many of his sermons 
tasted of some sour leaven or other,) yet 
thus I carried myself towards him. Mat- 
ters of smaller weight, and so covertly de- 
livered, that no great offence to the Church 
was to be feared in them, I wholly passed 
by, as one that discerned nothing of them, 
or had been unfurnished of replies ; others 
of great moment, and so openly delivered, 
as there was just cause of fear lest the 
truth and Church of God should be preju- 
diced and perilled by it, and such as the 
conscience of my duty and calling would 
not suffer me altogether to pass over, this 
was my course ; to deliver, when 1 should 
have just cause by my text, the truth of 
such doctrine as he had otherwise taught, 
in general speeches, without touch of his 
person in any sort, and further at conve- 
nient opportunity to confer with him on 
such points. 

According to which determination, where- 
as he had taught certain things concerning 
predestination otherwise than the Word of 
God doth, as it is understood by all church- 
es professing the gospel, and not unlike 
that wherewith Coranus!* sometime trou- 
bled this Church, I both delivered the truth 
of such points in a general doctrine, with- 
out any touch of him in particular, and 
conferred with him also privately upon 
such articles. In which conference, I re- 
member, when I urged the consent of all 


16 (Strype, Grind. 185. “ There was now” (1568 ; 
sce proof of this date in Wood’s Ath. Oxon. 1. 579.) 
“in London one Corranus,” (or Anthony de Cor- 
ro,) “ἃ Spaniard, a native of Seville, preacher to 
“ an assembly of Spanish protestants,” (as he states 
in his Dedication of his Dialogue to the Students 
of the Temple.) “ though he himself was a member 
“ of the Italian congregation, to which one Hier- 
«‘ onymus was preacher :....a man of good learn- 
ing, as Grindal testified of him, but of a hasty, 
and somewhat contentious spirit...had caused a 
Table, entitled De Operibus Dei, to be printed... 
wavering, as it seems, somewhat from the opin- 
ions of Calvin.” And this is hinted in a letter 
from Beza to him (Ep. 59. p. 277 ἢ to whom the 
whole matter being referred, he begged Grindal to 
undertake it (Ep. 58;) and it ended (1570.) in 
Corranus’ suspension. (Strype, Gr. 217.) But in 
1571 he was made reader of divinity in the Tem- 
ple, by the interest either of Leicester or bishop 
Sandys, in which office Alvey being master, he 
continued about three years, in much disquiet, and 
then came with letters of recormmendation from 
Leicester to the university of Oxford (Wood:) 
which received him after some scruple about his 
Pelagianism on the part of Reynolds, and others. 
There he remained as student in Ch. Ch. and Di- 
vinity reader in several halls, at least until 1582 ; 
and died 1591, in London. In 1574 he published 
an abstract of his lectures on the Romans, in the 
form of a dialogue between St. Paul and a disci- 
ple ; in which, and in certain articles of faith sub- 
joined, he disavows (and apparently with good 
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faith) all the heresies with which he was charged.] | 


Dispute on Predestination. [ Travers? 
churches and good writers against him that 
I knew; and desired, if it were otherwise, 
to understand what authors he had seen 
of! such doctrine: he answered me, that 
his best author was his own reason; which 
I wished him to take heed of, as a matter 
standing more with Christian modesty and 
wisdom in a doctrine not received by the 
Church, not to trust to his own judgment 
so far as to publish it before he had con- 
ferred with others of his profession labour- 
ing by daily prayer and study to know the 
will of God, as he did, to see how they un- 
derstood such doctrme. Notwithstanding, 
he, with wavering replied ™, that he would 
some other time deal more largely in the 
matter. I wished him, and prayed him not 
so to do, for the peace of the Church, which, 
by such means, might be hazarded ; seeing 
he could not but think, that men, who make 
any conscience of their ministry, will judge 
it a necessary duty in them to teach the 
truth, and to convince the contrary. 
Another time, upon like occasion of this 
doctrine of his, “That the assurance of that 
“we believe by the word, is not so cer- 
“tain, as of that we perceive by sense )7 ;” 
I both taught the doctrine otherwise, name- 
ly, the assurance of faith to be greater, 
which assured" both of things above, and 
contrary to all sense and human under- 
standing, and dealt with him also privately 
upon that point: according to which course 
of late, when as he had taught, “ That the 
“church of Rome is a true Church of 
“ Christ, and a sanctified Chureh by pro- 
“ fession of that truth. which God hath re- 
“ vealed unto us by his Son, though not a 
‘“ pure and perfect Church ;” and further, 
“ That he doubted not, but that thousands 
“of the Fathers, which lived and died in 
“the superstitions of that church, were 
‘saved, because of their ignorance, which 
( ;? misalleging to that end 


excused them ; 
a text of Scripture to prove it!*: the mat- 
ter being of set purpose openly and at large 
handled by him, and ef that moment, that 
might prejudice the faith of Christ, encour- 
age the ill-affected to continue still in their 
damnable ways, and others weak in faith 
to suffer themselves easily to be seduced to 
the destruction of their souls; I thought it 
my most bounden duty to God and to his 
Church, whilst I might have opportunity to 
speak with him, to teach the truth in a gen- 
eral speech in such points of doctrine. 

At which time I taught, “ That such as 
“die, or have died at any time in the 
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17 [Sce the sermon “ Of the Certainty and Per- 
| “ netuiiy of Faith in the Elect.”] 
181 ‘Yim. i. 13. 
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‘church of Rome, holding in their igno- 
‘rance that faith which is taught in it, and 
“namely, justification in part by works, 
“could not be said by the Scriptures to 
“be saved.” In which matter, foreseeing 
that if I waded not warily in it, 1 should 
be in danger to be reported (as hath fallen 
out since notwithstanding) to condemn all 
the Fathers, I said directly and plainly to 
all men’s understanding, “ That it was not 
“indeed to be doubted, but many of the 
“ Fathers were saved; but the means,” 
said I, “was not their ignorance, which 
“excuseth no man with God, but their 
τὸ knowledge and faith of the truth, which, 
“it appeareth, God vouchsafed them, by 
“many notable monuments and records 
“extant of it in all ages.” Which being 
the last point in all my sermon, rising so 
naturally from the text I then propounded, 
as would have occasioned me to have de- 
livered such matter, notwithstanding the 
former doctrine had been sound ; and being 
dealt in by a general speech, without touch 
of his particular; I looked not that a mat- 
ter of controversy would have been made 
of it, no more than had been of my like 
dealing in former time. But, far otherwise 
than I looked for, Mr. Hooker, shewing no 
grief or ° offence taken at my speech all the 
week long, the next Sabbath, leaving to 
proceed upon his ordinary text, professed 
to preach again that he had done the day 
before, for some question that his doctrine 
was drawn into, which he desired might be 
examined with all severity. 

So proceeding, he bestowed his whole 


time, in that discourse, confirming P his for- | 


mer doctrine, and answering the places of 
Scripture which I had alleged to prove that 
aman dying in the church of Rome 4 is not 
to be judged by the Scriptures to be saved. 
In which long speech, and utterly imper- 
tinent to his text, under colour of answer- 
ing for himself, he impugned directly and 
openly to all men’s understanding, the true 
doctrine which I had delivered ; and, add- 
ing to his former points some other like (as 
willingly one error follows another,) that 
is, “ That the Galatians joining, with faith 
“in Christ, circumcision, as necessary to 
“ salvation, might be saved ; and that they 
“ of the church of Rome may be saved by 
“such a faith of Christ as they had, with 
“ q general repentance of all their errors, 
“ notwithstanding their opinion of justifica- 
“tion in part by their works and merits :” 
I was necessarily, though not willingly, 
drawn to say something to the points he 
objected against sound doctrine; which I 
did in a short speech in the end of my ser- 
mon, with protestation of so doing not of 
any sinister affection to any man, but to 
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bear witness to the truth according to my 
calling ; and wished, if the matter should 
needs further be dealt in, some other more 
convenient way might be taken for it. 
Wherein, I hope, my dealing was manifest 
to the consciences of all indifferent hearers 
of me that day, to have been according to 
peace, and without any uncharitableness, 
being duly considered. 

For that I conferred not with him the 
first day, I have shewed that the cause re- 
quiring of me the duty at the least not to 
be altogether silent in it, being a matter of 
such consequence, the time also being short 
wherein I was to preach after him, the hope 
of the fruit of our communication being 
small upon experience of former confer- 
ences, and my expectation being that the 
Church should be no further troubled with 
it, upon the motion I made of taking some 
other course of dealing ; I suppose my de- 
ferring to speak with him till some fit op- 
portunity, cannot in charity be judged un- 
charitable. 

The second day, his unlooked-for opposi- 
tion with the former reasons, made it to be 
a matter that required of necessity some 
public answer; which being so temperate 
as I have shewed, if notwithstanding it be 
censured as uncharitable, and punished 
so grievously as it is, what should have 
been my punishment, if (without all such 
cautions and respects as qualified my 
speech) I had before all, and in the under- 
standing of all, so reproved him offending 
openly, that others might have feared to do 
the like? which yet, if I had done, might 
have been warranted by the rule and charge 
of the Apostle 15, ‘“ Them that offend open- 
“ly, rebuke openly, that the rest may alsa 
“fear ;” and by his example, who, when 
Peter in this very case which is now be- 
tween us, had, not in preaching, but in a 
matter of conversation, not gone with a 
right foot, as was fit for the truth of the 
Gospel, conferred not privately with him, 
but, as his own rule required, reproved him 
openly before all, that others might hear, 
and fear, and not dare to do the like. All 
which reasons together weighed, I hope, 
will shew the manner of my dealing to 
have been charitable, and warrantable in 
every sort. 

The next Sabbath day after this Mr. 
Hooker kept the way he had entered into 
before, and bestowed his whole hour 15 and 


18 (1 Tim. v. 20.] 

19[Covel, Just and Temperate Defence of the 
five Books of Eccl. Policy, p. 80. “ The rest of the 
“ discourse. which is sometimes two or three hours 
“ long—a time too long for most preachers to 
* speak pertinently—&c.” Herbert, Country Par- 
son, c. 7. ‘“ The parson exceeds not an hour in 
“ preaching, because all ages have thought that a 
“ competency.”’] 
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more only upon the questions he had moved. 
and maintained; wherein he so set forth 
the agreement of the church of Rome with 
us, and their disagreement from us, as if we 
had consented in the greatest and weightiest 
points, and differed only in certain smaller 
matters: which agreement noted by him in 
two chief points, is not such as he would 
have made men believe. The one, in that 
he said, “They acknowledge all men sin- 
“ners, even the blessed Virgin, though 
“ some of them freed her from sin ;” for the 
council of Trent holdeth 2°, that she was 
free from sin. Another, in that he said, 
“ They teach Christ’s righteousness to be 
“the only meritorious cause of taking away 
“ sin, and differ from us only in the apply- 
“ing it:? for Thomas Aquinas their chief 
schoolman !, and archbishop Catherinus ** 
teach, “ That Christ took away only origin- 
“al sin, and that the rest are to be taken 
“ away by ourselves ;” yea, the council of 
Trent teacheth, “ That righteousness where- 


20 (Sess. v. Decret. de Peccat. Orig. c.5.  “ De- 
* clarat sancta synodus, non esse su intentionis 
“ comprehendere in hoe decrcto, ubi de peccato 
ἐς originali agitur, beatam et immaculatam virgin- 
“em Mariam, Dei genitricem, sed observandas 
‘ esse constitutiones felicis recordationis Xisti Pa- 
“pw IV, sub penis in eis constitutionibus conten- 
“ tis, quas innovat.” ‘The decree of Sixtus IV. is 
in t. ix. 1495, and ordains that neither opinion on 
this shall be counted heretical, “cum nondum sit 
“ἃ Romana ecclesia et apostolica sede decisum.” 
A. D. 1483. Cone. Trid. Sess. vi. De Justificatione, 
can. 24. “ Siquis dixerit, hominem justificatum 
“ posse in tota vita peccata omnia etiam venialia 
“ vitare, nisi ex speciali Dei privilegio, quemadmo- 
« dum de beata Virgine tenet Ecclesia; anathe- 
ἐς ma sit.” ] 

21 [This statement may have arisen from hasti- 
ly reading such passages as the following: 8. Tho. 
Aquin. Opusce. x. Art. 28. ‘ An Christus venit tol- 
“Jere nisi peccatum originale principaliter, seu 
“ principalius inter omnia peccata que tollere ve- 
«nit. Ad quod dicendum, quod Chnstus quantum 
« est in se venit tollere omnia. peccata...... Tanto 
“ autem principalius contra aliquod peccatum ve- 
“nit, quanto est majus: peccatum autem quod 
“ originaliter contrahitur, licet sit minus gravitate 
“ et reatu peene,est tamen maximum comniuni- 
“ tate; secundum illud Apostoli, In quo omnes 
“ pecearunt. Et quantum ad hoc, potest dici 
* quod Christus principaliter venit tollere origi- 
 nale.” 

22 [Vid. Catharin. Summ. Doctrine de Peccat. 
Orig. Rome 1550. fol. 47, 54: and compare 
Hooker’s statement below, Answer to Travers, § 
14. Ambrosio Catharino of Sienna was a Domini- 
can, and much distinguished as a disputant at the 
council of Trent. See in Fra Paolo, ii. 65, his theory 
on original sin ; in ὁ 76,0n works done before jus- 
tification ; in § 80, on assurance and predestina- 
tion; in § 81, on the divine right of episcopacy ; 
in § 86, on the necessity of serious intention in the 
administrator to the validity of sacraments. He 
was afterwards Bishop of Minori, then archbishop 
of Conza: and died in 1553.—Biog. Univ.] 
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“by we are righteous in God’s sight, is 
“an inherent righteousness ;” which must 
needs be of our own works, and cannot be 
understood of the righteousness inherent 
only in Christ’s person, and accounted unto 
us. Moreover he taught the same time, 
‘“ That neither the Galatians, nor the church 
“of Rome, did directly overthrow the foun- 
“ dation of justification by Christ alone, but 
“only by consequent, and therefore might 
well be saved ; or else neither the church- 
es of the Lutherans, nor any which hold 
any manner of error, could be saved; be- 
cause,” saith he, “ every error by conse- 
“quent overthroweth the foundation.” In 
which, discourses, and such like, he bestow- 
ed his whole time and more; which, if he 
had affected either the truth of God, or the 
peace of the Church, he would truly not 
have done. 

Whose example could not draw me to 
leave the Scripture I took in hand, but 
standing about an hour to deliver the doc- 
trine of it, in the end, upon just occasion of 
the text, leaving sundry other his unsound 
speeches, and keeping me still to the prin- 
cipal, I confirmed the believing the doctrine 
of justification by Christ only, to be neces- 
sary to the justification of all that should be 
saved, and that the church of Rome direci- 
ly denieth, that a man is saved by Christ, 
or by faith alone, without the works of the 
law. Which my answer, as it was most 
necessary for the service of God and the 
Church, so was it without any immodest or 
reproachful speech to Mr. Hooker: whose 
unsound and wilful dealings in a cause of so 
great importance to the faith of Christ, and 
salvation of the Church, notwithstanding I 
knew well what speech it deserved, and 
what some zealous earnest man of the spi- 
rit of John and James *%, surnamed Boan- 
erges, Sons of Thunder, would have said 
in such case ; yet I chose rather to content 
myself in exhorting him to revisit his doc- 
trine, as Nathan?! the prophet did the de- 
vice, which without consulting with God, 
he had of himself given to David, concern- 
ing the building of the temple: and, with 
Peter the Apostle 35, to endure to be with- 
stood in such a case, not unlike unto this, 
This in effect was that which passed be- 
tween us concerning this matter, and the in- 
vectives I made against him, wherewith I 
am charged. Which rehearsal, I hope. 
may clear me (with all that shall indifler- 
ently consider it) of the blames laid upon 
me for want of duty to Mr. Hooker in not 
conferring with him, whereof I have spoken 
sufficiently already ; and to the high com- 
mission, in notrevealing the matter to them, 
which yet now I am further to answer. My 
answer is, that I protest, no contempt nor 


23 Mark iil. 17. 24 2 Sam. vii. 2—5. 
25 Gal ii. 11, 14. 
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wilful neglect of any lawful authority stayed 
me from complaining unto them, but these 
reasons following : 

First, I was in some hope, that Mr. Hook- 
er, notwithstanding he had been over-car- 
ried, with a show of charity, to prejudice 

_ the truth, yet when it should be sufficiently 
| proved, would have acknowledged it, or 
, at the least induced with peace, that it 
might be offered without any offence to him, 
to such as would receive it; either of which 
would have taken away any cause of just 
complaint. When neither of these fell out 
according to my expectation and desire, but 
that he replied to the truth, and objected 
against it, I thought he might have some 
doubts and scruples in himself; which yet, 
if they were cieared, he would either em 
brace sound doctrine, or at least suffer it to 
have its course: which hope of him I nour- 
ished so long, as the matter was not bitterly 
and immodestly handled between us. 

Another reason was the cause itself, 
which, according to the parable of the tares, 
(which are said to be sown among the 
wheat, ) sprung up first in his grass: there- 
fore, as the servants in that place are not 
said to have come to complain to the Lord. 
till the tares came to shew their fruits in 
their kind ; so I, thinking it yet but a time 
of discovering of what it was, desired not 
their sickle to cut it down. 

For further answer, it is to be considered, 
that the conscience of my duty to God, and 
to his Church, did bind me at the first, to 
deliver sound doctrine in such points as had 
been otherwise uttered in that place, where 
I had now some years taught the truth; 
otherwise the rebuke of the Prophet 35 had 
fallen upon me, for not going up to the 
breach, and standing in it, and the peril of 
answering for the blood of the city, in 
whose watch-tower I sate; if it had been 
surprised by my default. Moreover, my 
public protestation, in being willing, that if 
any were not yet satisfied, some other more 
convenient way might be taken for it. And, 
lastly, that I had resolved (which I uttered 
before to some, dealing with me about the 
matter) to have protested the next sabbath 
day, that 1 would no more answer in that 
pace any objections to the doctrine taught 

y any means, but some other way satisfy 
such as should require it. 

These, I trust, may make it appear, that 
I failed not in duty to authority, notwith- 
standing I did not complain, nor give over 
so soon dealing in the case. If I did, how 
is he clear, which can allege none of all 
these for himself? who leaving the expound- 
ing of the Scriptures, and his ordinary call- 
ing, voluntarily discoursed upon school 
points and questions, neither of edification 
nor of truth? Who after all this, as prom- 


% Ezek. xxii. 30; xxxiii. 6. 
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ising to himself, and to untruth, a victory 
by my silence, added yet in the next sab- 
bath day, to the maintenance of his former 
opinions, these which follow: 

“That no additament taketh away the 
“foundation, except it be a privative ; of 
“which sort neither the works added to 
“Christ by the church of Rome, nor cir- 
‘““cumcision by the Galatians, were ; as one 
“ denieth him not to be a man, that saith, he 
“is a righteous man, but he that saith he is 
“adead man :” whereby it might seem, that 
aman might, without hurt, add works to 
Christ, and pray also that God and St. Pe- 
ter would save them. 

“ That the Galatians’ case is harder than 
“ the case of the church of Rome, because 
“the Galatians joined circumcision with 
“ Christ, which God had forbidden and abol- 
“ished ; but that which the church of Rome 
“joined with Christ, were good works, 
“ which God had commanded.” Wherein 
he committed a double fault: one, in ex- 
pounding all the questions of the Gala- 
tians, and consequently of the Romans, and 
other Epistles, of circumcision only, and 
the ceremonies of the law (as they do, 
who answer for the church of Rome in 
their writings), contrary to the clear mean- 
ing of the Apostle, as may appear by many 
strong and sufficient reasons; the other, in 
that he said, “The addition of the church 
“of Rome was of works commanded of 
“God.” Whereas the least part of the 
works whereby they looked to merit, was 
of such works; and most were works of 
supererogation, and works which God never 
commanded, but was highly displeased with, 
as of masses, pilgrimages, pardons, pains of 
purgatory, and such like. Further, “That 
“ no one sequel urged by the Apostle against 
“ the Galatians for joining circumcision with 
“Christ, but might be as well enforced 
“against the Lutherans; that is, that for 
“their ubiquity it may be as well said to 
“them, If ye hold the body of Christ to be 
“jn all places, you are fallen from grace, 
“ you are under the curse of the law, say- 
“ing, ‘Cursed be he that fulfilleth not 
“all things written in this Book,” with 
such like. He added yet further, “That to 
“a bishop of the church of Rome, to a car- 
“dinal, yea, to the pope himself, acknow- 
“ledging Christ to be the Saviour of the 
“world, denying other errors, and being 
“ discomforted for want of works whereby 
“he might be justified, he would not doubt, 
“but use this speech; Thou holdest the 
“ foundation of Christian faith, though it be 
“but by a slender thread; thou holdest 
“ Christ, though but by the hem of his gar= 
“ment; why shouldest thou not hope that 
“ virtue may pass from Christ to save thee ? 
“That which thou holdest of justification 
“by thy works, overthroweth indeed b 
“consequent the foundation of Christian 
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“ faith ; but be of good cheer, thou hast not 
“to do with a captious sophister, but with 
“a merciful God, who will justify thee for 
“that thou holdest, and not take the ad- 
“vantage of doubtful construction to con- 
τ demn thee. And if this (said he) be an 
“error, I hold it willingly; for it is the 
“ greatest comfort I have in the world, with- 
“out which I would not wish either to 
“ speak or live.” ‘Thus far, being not to be 
answered init any more, he was bold to 
proceed, the absurdity of which speech I 
need not to stand upon. I think the like to 
this, and other such in this sermon, and the 
rest of this matter, hath not been heard in 
public places within this land since Queen 
Mary’s days. What consequence this doc- 
trine may be of, if he be not by authority 
ordered to revoke it, I beseech your hon- 
ours, as the truth of God and his gospel is 
dear and precious unto you, according to 
your godly wisdom to consider. 

I have been bold to offer to your honoursa 
long and tedious discourse of these matters ; 
but speech being like to tapestry, which if 
it be folded up, sheweth but Ἐπὶ of that 
which is wrought, and being unlapt and laid 
open, sheweth plainly to the eye all the 
work that is in it; I thought it necessary to 
unfold this tapestry, and to hang up the 
whole chamber of it in your most honoura- 
ble senate, that so you may the more easily 
discern of all the pieces, and the sundry 
works and matters contained init. Where- 
in my hope is, your honours may see I have 
not deserved so great a punishment as is 
laid upon the Church for my sake, and also 
upon myself, in taking from me the exercise 
of my ministry. Which punishment, how 
heavy it may seem to the Church, or fall 
out indeed to be, I refer it to them to judge, 
and spare to write what I fear, but to my- 
self it is exceeding grievous, for that it tak- 
eth from me the exercise of my calling. 
Which I do not say is dear unto me, as the 
means of that little benefit whereby I live 
(although this be a lawful consideration 
and to be regarded of me in due place, and 
of the authority, under whose protection I 
most willingly live, even by God’s com- 
mandment both unto them and unto me;) 
but which ought to be more precious unto 
me than my life, for the love which I should 
bear to the glory and honour of Almighty 
God, and to the edification and salvation of 
his Church, for that my life cannot any 
other way be of like service to God, nor of 
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such use and profit to men by any means. 
For which cause as I discern how dear my 
ministry ought to be unto me, so it is my 
hearty desire, and most humble request un- 
to God, to your honours, and to all the au- 
thority I live under, to whom any dealing 
herein belongeth, that 1 may spend my life 
(according to his example’, whoin a word 
of like sound, but of fuller sense, comparing 
by it the bestowing of his life to the offering 
poured out) upon the sacrifice of the faith 
of God’s people, and especially of this 
church, whereupon I have already poured 
out a great part thereof in the same calling, 
from which 1 stand now restrained. And if 
your honours shall find it so, that I have 
not deserved so great a punishment, but 
rather performed the duty which a good 
and faithful servant ought, in such case, to 
do to his Lord and the people he putteth 
him in trust withal carefully to keep; Iam 
a most humble suitor by these presents to 
your honours, that, by ycur godly wisdom, 
some good course may be taken for the re- 
storing of me to my ministry and place 
again. Which so great a favour, shall bind 
me yet in a greater obligation of duty 
(which is already so great, as it seemed 
nothing could be added unto it to make it 
greater) to honour God daily for the con- 
tinuance and increase of your good estate, 
and to be ready, with all the poor means 
God hath given me, to do your honours that 
faithful service I may possibly perform, 
But if, notwithstanding my cause be never 
so good, your honours can by no means pa- 
cify such as are offended, nor restore me 
again, then am I to rest in the good plea- 
sure of God, and to commend to your hon- 
ours’ protection, under her Majesty’s, my 
private life, while it shall be led in duty ; 
and the Church to him, who hath redeem- 
ed to himself a people with his precious 
blood, and is making ready to come to judge 
both the quick and dead, to give to every 
one according as he hath done in this life, 
be it good or evil; tothe wicked and unbe- 
lievers, justice unto death ; but to the faith- 
ful, and such as love his truth, mercy and 
grace to life everlasting. 


Your Honours’ most bounden, and 
Most humble Supplicant, 


WALTER TRAVERS, 
MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 
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MR. HOOKER’S ANSWER 


TO THE 


SUPPLICATION 


THAT 


MR. TRAVERS MADE TO THE COUNCIL. 


To my Lorp or Canterpury nis Grace}. 

My duty in most humble wise remem- 
bered, may it please your Grace to under- 
stand, that whereas there hath been a late 


controversy raised in the Temple, and pur- | 


sued by Mr. Travers, upon conceit taken at 
some words by me uttered witha most sim- 
ple and harmless meaning; in the heat of 
which pursuit, after three public invectives 3, 
silence being enjoined him by authority, he 
hath hereupon for defence of his proceed- 
ings, both presented the right honourable 
Lords and other* of her Majesty’s privy 
council with a writing, and also caused or 
suffered the same to be copied out and 
spread through the hands of so many, that 
well nigh all sorts of men have it now» in 
their bosoms *; the matters wherewith I am 
therein charged being of such quality as 
they are, and myself being better known to 
your Grace than to any other of their hon- 
ours besides, I have chosen to offer to your 
Grace’s hands a plain declaration of my in- 
nocency in all those things wherewith 1 am 
so hardly and heavily © charged, lest if I still 
remain silent, that which I do for quietness’ 
sake, be taken as an argument that I lack 
what to speak truly and justly in mine own 
defence. 

b now om. E. 
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{ΠῚ is observable that whereas Travers had 
supplicated the whole council, Hooker’s reply is 
addressed to the archbishop only.] 

2 (I.e.three sermons on three successive Sun. 
days: sce Travers’ Supplic. p. 333, $5) 

3 (Wordsworth, E. B. iv. 118. “ Mr. Gilpin 
“ took down the glove, and put it up in his bosom.” 
Tbid. iii. 490. “‘ With that he (Cranmer) pulled out 
« of his bosom their two letters.” Ibid. 601.  Put- 
‘ting his hand into his bosom, he drew forth his 
“ prayer.”’] 
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2. First, because Mr. Travers thinketh it 
expedient ἃ to breed an opinion in men’s 
minds, that the root of all inconvenient 
events which are now sprung out, is the 
surly and unpeaceable disposition of the 
man with whom he hath to do; therefore 
the first in the rank of accusations laid 
against me, is my inconformity, which have 
so little inclined to so many and so earnest 
exhortations and conferences, as myself, he 
saith, can witness to have been spent upon 
me, for my better fashioning unto good cor- 
respondence and agreement. 

3. Indeed when at the first, by means of 
special well-willers, without any suit of 
mine, as they very well know, (although I 
do not think it had been a mortal sin, ina 
reasonable sort to have shewed a moderate 
desire that way 4,) yet when by their en- 
deavour without instigation of mine, some 
reverend and honourable, favourably af- 
fecting me, had procured her Majesty’s 
grant of the place ; at the very point of my 
entering thereinto, the evening before I was 
first to preach, he came, and two other gen- 
tlemen joined with him in the charge of 
this 5 church, (for so he gave me to under- 
stand,) though not in the same kind of 
charge with him ‘: the effect of his confer- 
ence then was, that he thought it his duty 
to advise me not to enter with a strong 
hand, but to change my purpose of preach- 
ing there the next day, and to stay till he 
had given notice of me to the congregation, 
that so their allowance might seal my cail- 
ing. The effect of mine ¢ answer was, that 
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4 (See E. P. V. Ixxvui. 14.] 
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as in place where such order is, I would not 
break it; so here where it never was, I 

might not of mine own head take upon me 
to ‘begin it; but liking very well the mo- 
tion, for the opinion which I had of his good 
meaning who made it, requested him not 
to mislike my answer, ‘though it were not 
correspondent to his mind. 

4. When this had so displeased some, 
that whatsoever was afterwards done or 
spoken by me, it offended their taste, angry 
informations were daily sent out, intelli- 
gence given far and wide, what a ‘danger- 
ous enemy was crept in; the worst that 
jealousy could imagine was spoken and 
written to so many, that at the length some 
knowing me well, and perceiving how inju- 
rious the reports were, which grew daily 
more and more unto my discredit, wrought 
means to bring Mr. Travers and me to a 
second conference. Wherein when a com- 
mon friend unto us both had quietly re- 
quested him to utter those things where- 
with he found himself any way agrieved j, 
he first renewed the memory of my enter- 
ing into this charge by virtue only of a hu- 
man creature (for so the want of that for- 
mality® of popular allowance was then cen- 
sured); and unto this was annexed a cata- 
logue, partly of causeless surmises, as that 
I had conspired against him, and that I 
sought superiority over him; and partly 
of faults, which to note, I should have 
thought it a greater offence than to commit, 
if I did account them faults, and had heard 
them so curiously observed in any other 
than myself, they are such silly things; as 
praying in the entrance of my sermons only, 
and not in the end δ, naming bishops in my 
prayer, kneeling w hen I pray, and kneeling 
when I receive the Communion, with such 


like, which I would be as loth to recite, as | 


I was sorry to hear them objected, if the 
rehearsal thereof were not by him thus 
wrested from me. These are the confer- 
ences wherewith I have been wooed to en- 
tertain peace and good agreement. 

5. As for the vehement exhortations he 
speaketh of, I would gladly know some 
reason wherefore he thought them needful 
to be used. Was there any thing found in 
my speeches or dealings, which* gave them 
-19l109 δ 10 Jou.. 
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occasion, who are studious of peace, to think 
that I disposed myself to some unquiet kind 
of proceedings? Surely the special prov- 
idence of God I do now see it was, that the 
first words I spake in this place should 
make the first thing whereof 1 am accused 
to appear not only ‘untrue, but improbable, 
to as many as then heard me} with indiffer- 
ent ears, and do I doubt not in their con- 
sciences clear me of this suspicion. How- 
beit, I grant this were nothing, if it might 
be shewed, that my deeds following were 
not suitable to my words. If I had spoken 
of peace at the first, and afterwards sought 
to molest and grieve him, by crossing him 
in his function, by storming if my pleasure 
were not asked and my will obeyed in the 
least occurrences ™, by carping needlessly 
sometimes at the manner of his teaching, 
sometimes at this, sometimes ” at that point 
of his doctrine; I might then with some 
likelihood have been blamed, as one dis- 
daining a peaceable hand when it hath been 
offered. But if I be able (as I am) to prove 
that myself have now a full year together 
borne the continuance of such dealings, not 
only without any manner of resistance, but 
also without any such complaint as might 
let or hinder him in his course; I see no 
cause in the world, why of this I should be 
accused, unless it be, Jest I should accuse, 
which I meant not. If therefore 1 have 
given him occasion to use conferences ° and 
exhortations unto peace, if when they were 
bestowed upon me I have despised them, it 
will not be hard to shew some one word or 
deed wherewith I have gone about to work 
disturbance: one is not much, I require but 
one. Only I require if any thing be shew- 
ed, it may be proved, and not objected only, 
as this is, “ That I have joined with such 
“as have alwi ays opposed to any good or- 
“ der in this church, and made themselves 
“to be thought indisposed to the present 
“estate and proceedings.” The words 
have reference, as it seemeth, unto some 
such things, as being attempted before my 
coming to the Temple, went not so effec- 
tually perhaps forward as he which devised 
them would have wished. An order, as 1 
learn, there was tendered, that communi- 
cants should neither kneel, as in the most 
places of the realm7; nor sit, as in this 
place the custom is; but walk to the one 
side of the ee and there standing till 
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church, some sat wondering what it should , Yet because Mr. Travers intended not this, 
mean, others P deliberating what to do: till) but as it seemeth*, another thing; there- 


such time as at length by name one of them | 


heing openly called 4 thereunto, requested 
that they miglit do as they had been ac- 
customed ; which was granted, and as Mr. 
Travers had ministered his way to the rest, 
so a curate was sent to minister to them 
after their way. Which unprosperous be- 
ginning of a thing (saving only for the in- 
convenience of needless alterations, other- 
wise harmless) did so disgrace that order 
in their conceit who had to allow or disal- 
low it, that it took no place. For neither 
they could ever induce themselves to think 
it good, and it so much offended Mr. Tra- 
vers, who supposed it to be the best, that 
he since that time, although contented him- 
self to receive it as they do at the hands of 
others, yet hath not thought it meet they' 
should ever receive it out of his, which 
would not admit that order of receiving it, 
and therefore in my time hath been always 
present not to minister but only to be min- 
istered unto. 

§. Another order there was likewise de- 
vised, an order * of much more weight and 
importance. ‘This soil, in respect of certain 
immunities and other specialties belonging 
unto it, seemed fikely to bear that which in 
other places of the realm of England doth 
not take. For which cause request was 
made to some of her majesty’s privy coun- 
ceil, that whereas it is previded by a statute 
there should be collectors and sidemen in 
ehurches, which thing, or somewhat corres- 
pondent unto it, this place did greatly want, 
it would please their honours to motion such 
a matter to the ancients of the Temple. 
And, according to their honourable manner 
of helping ferward all motions + so ground- 
ed, they wrote their Jetters, as I am inform- 
ed, to that effect. Whereupon, although 
these houses never had use of such collect- 
ors and sidemen as are appointed in other 
places, yet they both erected a box to re- 
ceive men’s devotion for the poor, appoint- 
ing the treasurer of both houses to take 
care for bestowing it where need is; and 
granted " further, that if any could be in- 
treated (as in the end some were) to un- 
dertake the labour of observing men’s slack- 
ness in divine duties, they should be allow- 
ed, their complaints heard at all times, and 
the faults they complained of, if Mr. Tra- 
vers’ * private admonition did not serve, 
then by some other means redressed, but 
according to the old received orders of both 
houses 7. Whereby the substance of their 
honours’ letters was * indeed fully satisfied. 
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fore notwithstanding the orders which have 


been taken, and for any thing I know, do 


| 


stand still in as much force in this church 


how as at any time heretofore, he complain- 


eth much that > the good orders which he 
doth mean have been withstood. Now it 
were hard, if as many as any where ¢ op- 
pose unto these and the like crders, in his 
persuasion good, do thereby make them- 
selves to be thought dislikers of the present 
state and proceedings. If they whom he 
aimeth at have any otherwise made them- 
selves to be thought such, it is likely he 
doth know whereia, and will I hope dis- 
close to whom it? appertaineth, both the 
persons whom he thinketh and the causes 
why he thinketh them so ill-affected. But 
whatsoever the men be, do their faults 
make me faulty? They do, if I join my- 
self with them. I beseech him therefore to 
declare wherein I have joined with them. 
Other joining than this with any man here, 
I cannot imagine: it may be I have talked, 
or walked, or eaten, or interchangeably 
used the duties of common humanity, with 
some such as he is hardly persuaded of. 
For 1 know no law of God or man, by 
force whereof they should be as heathens 
and publicans unto me, that are not gra- 
cious in the eyes of another man, perhaps 
without cause, or if with cause, yet such 
cause as he is privy unto, and not I. Could 
he or any reasonable man think it a chari- 
table course in me, to observe them that 
shew by external courtesies a favourable 
inclination towards him, and if I spy out 
any one amongst them of whom I think not 
well, hereupon to draw such an accusation 
as this against him, and to offer it where 
he hath given up his against me? which 
notwithstanding I will acknowledge to be 
just and reasonable, if he or any man livy- 
ing shall shew, that I use as much as the 
bare familiar company but of one, who by 
word or deed hath ever given me cause to 
suspect or conjecture him such as here they 
are termed, with whom complaint is made 
that I join myself. This being spoken there- 
fore and written without all possibility of 
proof, doth not Mr. Travers give me over 
great cause to stand in some fear lest he 
make too little conscience how he useth his 
tongue or pen? These things are not laid 
against me for nothing; they are to some 
purpose if they take place. For in a mind 
persuaded that I am as he deciphereth me, 
one which refuse to be at peace with such 
as embrace the truth, and side myself with 
men sinisterly affected theréunto, any thing 
that shall be spoken concerning the un- 
soundness of my doctrine cannot choose 
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but be favourably entertained. This pre- 
supposed, it will have likelihood enough 
which afterwards followeth, that “many 
“ of my sermons have tasted of some sour 
“leaven or other,” that in them he hath 
“ discovered sundry unsound matters.” A 
thing greatly ὁ to be lamented, that such a 
place as this, which might have been so 
well provided for, hath fallen into the hands 
of one no better instructed in the truth. But 
what if in the end it be found that he judg- 
eth my words, as they do colours, which 
look upon them with green spectacles, and 
think that which they see is green, when 
indeed that is green whereby they see. 

7. Touching the first point of his‘ dis- 
covery, which is about the matter of pre- 
destination, to set down that I spake, (for I 
have it written,) to declare and confirm the 
several branches thereof, would be tedious 
now in this writing. where I have so many 
things to touch that I can but touch them 
only. Neither is it herein so needful for 
me to justify my speech, when the very 
place and presence where I spake, doth it- 
self speak sufficiently for my clearing. This 
matter was not broached in a blind alley, 
or uttered where none was to hear it, that 
had skill with authority to control, or cov- 
ertly insinuated by some gliding sentence. 

8. That which I taught was at Paul’s 
Cross ; it was not huddled in amongst other 
matters, in such sort that it could pass 
without noting; it was opened, it was 
proved, it was some reasonable time stood 
upon. I see not which way my Lord of 
London’, who was present and heard it, 
can excuse so great a fault, as patiently, 
without rebuke or controlment afterwards, 
to hear any man there teach otherwise than 
“the word of God doth,” not as it is under- 
stood by the private interpretation of some 
one or two men, or by a special construc- 
tion received in some few books, but as it 
is understood “by all the’ churches pro- 
“fessing the gospel ;” by them all, and 
therefore even by our own also amongst 
others. A man that did mean to prove 
that he speaketh, would surely take the 
measure of his words shorter. 

9. The next thing discovered, is an opin- 
ion about the assurance of men’s persua- 
sion in matters of faith. I have taught, he 
saith, “ That the assurance of things which 
“ we believe by the word, is not so certain 
“as of that we perceive by sense.” And is 
it ascertain? Yea, I taught, as he himself 
I trust will i not deny, that the things which 
God doth promise in his word are surer un- 
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to us than any thing we touch, handle, or 
see; but are we so sure and certain of 
them? if we be, why doth God so often 
prove his promises unto us, as he doth, by 
arguments taken from our sensible experi- 
ence*? We must be surer of the proof 
than of the thing proved, otherwise it is no 
proof. Howis it that if ten men do all look 
upon the moon, every one of them knoweth 
it as certainly to be the moon as another ; 
but many believing one and the same prom- 
ise, all have not one and the same fullness 
of persuasion ? How falleth it out, that men 
being assured of any thing by sense, can be 
no surer of it than they are; whereas the 
strongest in faith that liveth upon the earth, 
hath always need to labour, and strive and 
pray, that his assurance concerning heay- 
enly and spirimal things may grow, increase, 
and be augmented ? 

10. The sermon wherein I have spoken 
somewhat largely of this point, was, long 
before this Jate controversy rese between 
him and me, upon request of some of my 
friends seen and read by many, and amongst 
many, some who are! thought able to dis- 
cern; and 1 never heard that any one of 
them hitherto hath condemned it as con- 
taining unsound matter. My case were 
very hard, if as oft as any thing I speak dis- 
pleaseth ™ one man’s taste" my doctrine 
upon his only word should be taken for sour 
leaven. 

11. The rest of this discovery is all about 
the matter now in question, wherein he hath 
two faults predominant, which would tire 
out any that should answer unto every point 
severally : unapt speaking of school-contro- 
versies ; and of my words sometimes so un- 
toward a reciting, that he which should 
promise to draw a man’s countenance, and 
did indeed express the parts, at leastwise 
the most of them, truly, but perversely place 
them, could not represent a more offensive 
visage, than unto me mine own speech 
seemeth in some places, as he hath ordered 
it. For answer whereunto, that writing is 
sufficient, wherein I have set down both my 
words and meaning in such sort that where 
this accusation doth deprave the one, and 
either misinterpret, or without just cause 
mislike the other, it will appear so plainly, 
that I may spare very well to take upon me 
a new and a needless labour here. 

12. Only at one thing which is there to 
be found, because Mr. Travers doth here 
seem to take such a special advantage, as if 
the matter were unanswerable, he constrain- 
eth me either to detect his oversight, or to 
confess mine own in it. In setting 5 the 
question between the church of Rome and 
us about grace and justification, lest | should 
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give them an P occasion to say, as common- | Put the case I had affirmed, that only some 


ly they do, that when we cannot refute their 
6pinions, we propose to ourselves such in- 
stead of theirs, as we can refute; I took it 
for the best and most perspicuous way of 
teaching, te declare first, how far we do 
agree, and then to shew our disagreement ; 
not generaliy (as Mr. Travers his words 9 
would carry it, for the easier fastening of 4 
that upon me, wherewith, saving only by 
him, I was never in my life touched) ; but 
about the matter of justification only"; for 
farther I had no cause to meddle at that 
time. What was then mine offence in this 
ease? 1 did, as he saith, so set it out as if 
we had consented in the greatest and 
weightiest points, and differed only in small- 
er matters. It will not be found, when it 
cometh to the balance, a light difference 
where we disagree, as I did acknowledge 
that we do, about the very essence of the 
medicine, whereby Christ cureth our dis- 
ease. Did I go about to make a show of 
agreement in the weightiest points, and was 
Iso fond as not to conceal our disagree- 
ment about this? I do wish that some in- 
differency were used by them that have ta- 
ken the weighing of my words. 

12. Yea, but our agreement is not such 
in two of the chiefest points, as I would 
have men believe it is: and what are they ? 
The one is, I said, “ They acknowledge all 
“men sinners, even the Blessed Virgin, 
“ though some of them free her from sin.” 
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9 His words be * these: “ The next Sabbath-day 
after this, Mr. Hooker kept the way he had en- 
tered into before, and bestowed his whole hour 
and more only upon the question t he had moved 
and maintained. Wherein he so set out the 
‘ agreement of the church of Rome with us, and 
their disagreement from us, as if we had consent- 
ed in the greatest and weightiest points, and 
differed only in certain smaller matters. Which 
agreement noted by him, in two chief points, is 
not such as he would have made men believe: 
the one in? that he said, they acknowledge all 
men sinners, even the blessed Virgin, though 
some of them freed her from sin: for the ecuncil 
of Trent holdeth that she was free from sin: 
another in that he said, they teach Christ’s 
righteousness to be the only meritorious cause of 
taking away sin, and differ from us only in the 
applymg of it. For Thomas Aquinas, their 
chief schoolman, and Archbishop Catharinus, 
teach, that Christ took away only original sin, 
and that the rest are to be taken away by our- 
“selves: yea the council of Trent teacheth that 
“the righteousness whereby we are righteous in 
* God’s sight is inherent righteousness; which 
** must needs be of our own works, and cannot be 
“ understood of the righteousness inherent only in 
* Carist’s person, and accounted unto us.” 
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of them free her from sin, and had deliver- 
ed it as the most current opinion amongst 
thei, that she was conceived in sin: doth 
not Bonaventure Ὁ say plainly, ‘omnes 
“ fere,” ina manner all men do hold this? 
doth he not bring many reasons wherefore 
all men should hold it? were their voices 
since that time ever counted, and their num- 
ber found smaller which hold it, than theirs 
that hold the contrary? Let the question 
then be, whether I might say, the most of 
them “acknowledge § all men sinners, even 
“the Blessed Virgin herself.’ To shew 
that their general received opinion is the 
contrary, the Tridentine council is alleged, 
peradventure not altogether so consider- 
ately. For if that council have by resolute 
determination freed her, if it hold, as Mr. 
Travers saith it doth, that she was free from 
sin, then must the church of Rome needs 
condemn them that hold the contrary. For 
what that council holdeth, the same they 
all do and musthold, But in the church of 
Rome, who knoweth not, that it is a thing 
indifierent to think and defend the one or 
So that thist argument, the 
council of Trent holdeth the Virgin free 
from sin, ergo, it is plain that none of them 
may, and therefore untrue that most of 
them do acknowledge her a sinner, were 
forcible * to overthrow my supposed asser- 
tion, if it were true that the council did hold 
this. But to the end it may clearly appear, 
how it neither holdeth this nor the contra- 
ry, I will open what many * do conceive of 
the canon that concerneth this matter. The 
fathers of ‘Trent perceived, that if they 
should define of this matter, it would be 
dangerous howsoever it were determined. 
If they freed » her from original? sin, the 
reasons against them are unanswerable, 
which Bonaventure and others do allege, 
but especially Thomas", whose line as 
much as may be they follow. Again if 
they did resolve the other way, they should 
control themse!ves in another thing, which 
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originalis peccati contractionem; et hoc quia 
nullus immunis fuit a culpa originalis peccati, 
nisi solum filius Virginis ;” quoting Rom. iii....... 
Hic autem modus dicendi communior est, et 
rationabilior, et securior. Communior, inguam, 
quia omnes fere illud tenent, quod beata Virgo 
habuerit originale, cum illud appareat ex multi- 
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inno case might be altered. For they pro- 
fess to keep no day holy in the honour of'an 
unholy thing; and the Virgin’s conception 


they honour with a feast !2, which they could 


not abrogate without cancelling a constitu- | 


tion of Xystus Quartus. And that which is 
worse, the world might perhaps hereupon 
suspect, that ifthe church of Rome did amiss 
before in this, it is not impossible for her to fail 
in other things. In the end, they did wisely 
cut * out their canon by a middle thread, es- 
tablishing the feast of the Virgin’s concep- 
tion, and leaving the other question doubt- 
ful as they found it; giving only a caveat, 
that no man should take the decree which 
pronounceth " all mankind originally sinful, 
for a definitive sentence concerning the 
Blessed Virgin. This in my sight is plain 
by their own words, “ Declarat hie ipsa 
“sancta Synodus,”&c. Wherefore our coun- 
trymen af Rhemes, mentioning this point, 
are marvellous wary, how they speak ; they 
touch it as though it were a hot coal?s: 
“Many godly devout men judge that our 


ἃ quote E. b pronounced D. B. 


12 This doth much trouble Thomas, holding her 

conception stained with the natural blemish inhe- 
rert in mortal seed. [** Si nunquam anima beate 
“ Virginis fuisset contagio originalis peccati inqui- 
“ nata, hoe derogaret dignitati Christi, secundum 
quam est universalis omnium salvator...... Sed 
“ beata Virgo contraxit quidem originale peccatum, 
“ sed ab 60 fuit mundata antequam ex uteronasce- 
“ yetur.”] And therefore he putteth it off with two 
answers ; the one that the church of Rome doth 
not allow but tolerate the feast; [‘* Licet Romana 
* ecclesia conecptionem B. V. non cclebret, tole- 
* rat tamen consuetudinem aliquarum ecclesiarum 
“πὰ festum celebrantium. Unde talis cele- 
“ britas non est totaliter reprobanda:’| which an- 
swer now will not serve: the other that being sure 
she was sanctified before birth, but unsure how 
long a while after her conception, therefore, under 
the name of her conception-day, they honour the 
time of her sanctification. So that besides this, 
they have now no soder to make the certain allow- 
ance of their feast, and their uncertain sentence 
concerning her sin to cleave together. [‘* Nec ta- 
“men per hoc, quod Festum Conceptionis cele- 
‘‘ bratur, datur intelligi quod in sua conceptione 
* fuerit sancta: sed quia quo tempore sanctificata 
᾿ς fuerit ignoratur, celebratur Festum Sanctifica- 
* tionis ejus potius quam Conceptionis in die con- 
“ ceptionis ejus.”] Thomas, il. part. quest. 27, art. 
2. ad 2™, et 3m. [t. xii. 101, 102.] 
13 Annot. in Rom. vy. sect. 9. [v. 14. ‘* Death 
reigned from Adam to Moses,’ not in them only 
‘* which actually sinned, as Adam did, but in in- 
* fants which never did actually offend, but only 
* were born and conceived in sin, i. e. by having 
“their natures defiled, destitute of justice, and 
“ averted from God in Adam, and by their descent 
“ from him. Christ only excepted, being conceiy- 
“ ρα without man’s seed; and his mother, for his 
“ honour and by his special protection (as many 
“ godly devout men judge) preserved from the 
# same.” | 


“ 
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“blessed lady was neither born nor con- 
“ceived in sin.” It is not their wont to 
speak so nicely © of things definitively set 
down in that council. 

In like sort we find that the rest which 
have since the® time of the Tridentine sy- 
nod written of original sin, are in this point 
for the most part either silent or very spar- 
ing in their ὁ speech ; and when they speak, 
either doubtful what to think, or whatso- 
ever they think themselves, fearful to set 
down any certain determination. If I be 
thought to take the canon of that‘ council 
otherwise than they themselves do, let him 


| expound it whose sentence was neither last 


asked, nor his pen least occupied in setting 
it down; I mean Andradius £, whom Greg- 
ory the Thirteenth hath allowed plainly to 
confess 15. that it is a matter which neither 
express evidence of Seripture", nor the 
tradition of the Fathers, nor the sentence 


/of the Church hath determined; that they 


are too surly and self-willed, which, defend- 
ing either opinion, are displeased with them 
by whom the other is maintained; finally 
that the Fathers of Trent have not set 
down any certainty about this question, but 
left it doubtful and indifferent. 

Now whereas my words, which I had set 
down in writing before I uttered them, 
were indeed these, “ Although they imagine 
“that the Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ 
“were for his honour and by his special 
“protection preserved clean from al) sin, 
“vet concerning the rest they teach as we 
“do, that all have sinned:” against my 
words they might with more pretence take 
exception, because so many of them think 
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14. Lib. v. Defens. Trid. Fidei. [* Defen. Fidei 
* Catholic et integerrime, quinque libris com- 
ἢ prehensa, adversus hereticorum detestabiles ca- 
* lumnias, et presertim Martini Kemnitii Germa- 
“mi: autore illustri et R. D. Dieguo Payva d’ An- 
“ drada, Lusitano, insigni 8. Theol. Doetore.” In- 
golstadt, 1580. lib. v. pars tii. p. 487. “* Miran 
““sane nemo debet, si in re, que nullis est vel 
‘« Scripture sacre apertis testimoniis, vel Patrum 
“ traditione, vel Ecclesiz definitione consti- 
“ tuta, varie sini piorum et doctorum hominam 
* sententize: suntque profecto nimium morosi qui 
“vel Deipare Virginis splendorem ita amplificant, 
nt illis suecenseant, qui cum eam negent sine 
“ peceato fuisse conceptam, pro Christi se digni- 
“tate pugnare arbitrantur, vel qui Christi prero- 
gativam sine aliqua sacrosancte Virginis macula 
κε retineri posse desperant.” 489. “* Tridentini Patres 
** non quid esset in hae questione certum, sed ni- 
“hil esse in ea adhue certum et exploratum, cum 


ae 


|“ Xisto Roman. Pontif. pronunciarunt.” Andrada, 


died 1575. See the part which he took in the coun- 
cilof Trent. Fra Paolo, vi. 30, 44. His “ Defensio™ 
is dedicated to Gregory XiII.] 
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she had sinned, which exception notwith-| Trent!” reckoning up the causes of cur first 
standing, the proposition being indefinite! justification, doth name no end but God’s 


and the matter contingent, they cannot 
take, because they grant that many whom 
they count grave and devout amongst them 
think that she was clear from all sin. But 
whether Mr. Travers did note my words 
himself, or take them upon the credit of 
some other man’si noting, the tables were 
faulty wherein it was noted, “ All men sin- 
“ners, even the Blessed Virgin ;”? when my 
speech was rather, ‘All men except the 
“Blessed Virgin.” 

To leave this; another fault he findeth, 
that I said, “They teach Christ’s right- 
“ eousness to be the only meritorious cause 
“of taking away sin, and differ from us 
“only in the applying of it.” I did say and 
do, “ They teach as we do*, that although 
“Christ be the only meritorious cause of 
“our justice, yet as a medicine, which is 
“made for health, doth not heal by being 
“made, but by being applied; so, by the 
“merits of Christ, there can be no life nor! 
“justification, without the application of its 
“merits: but about the manner of apply- 
“ing Christ, about the number and pow- 
“er of means whereby he is applied, we 
“dissent from them.” This of our dis- 
senting from them is acknowledged. 

14. Our agreement in the former is de- 
nied tobe such asI pretend. Let their own 
words therefore and mine concerning them 
be compared. Doth not Andradius plainly 
confess 15 ; “ Our sins doth ™ shut, and only 
“the merits of Christ open the entering 
“into" blessedness?” And Soto! “It is 
“put for a ground that all, since the fall of 
“ Adam, obtain salvation only by the Pas- 
“sion of Christ: howbeit as no cause can 
“be effectual without applying, so neither 
“can any man be saved, to whom the suf- 
“fering of Christ is not applied.” In a 
word, who not? when the council of 


i men’s D. mdoD, 
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15 Orthod. Except. lib. iii. [““ Orthodoxarum Ex- 
* plicationum Libri Decem,” Cologne, 1564 ; 
against Chemnitz; lib. ii. p. 241. “ Si vera sunt 
«Christi verba, quibus salutem sempiternamque 
“ vitam iis solis pollicetur qui crediderint et bap- 
“ tizati fuerint, felicitatis autem aditum sola pec- 
“ cata occludere, Christi vero sola merita recludere 
« possunt; annon satis constat, Baptismatis sa- 
“ cramentum Christi passionem et merita ita ha- 
“ bere colligata, ut animam peccatis expunctis 
“ sanctificet, et beatitudinis aditum aperiat ?”’] 

16 In 4 Sent. dist. 1. quest. 4. (3.] art. 6. [* Sup- 
« ponitur {am veteres quam nos, immo universos 
* post peccatum Adz per solam Christi passionem 
“ obtinere salutem...... cum autem nulla causa 
“ valeat nisi per ejus applicationem suum effectum 
“ assequi, nemo nisi per applicationem ejusdem 
“‘ passionis salutem consequitur.” p. 39. Douay, 


1613.] 


glory and our felicity ; no efficient but his 
mercy ; no instrumental but baptism; no 
meritorious but Christ ; whom to have mer- 
ited the taking away of no sin but original 
is not their opinion: which himself will find, 
when he hath well examined his witnesses, 
Catharinus!® and Thomas. Their Jesuits 
are marvellous angry with the men out of 
whose gleanings Mr. Travers seemeth to 
have taken this, they openly disclaim it, 
they say plainly, “Of all the catholics 
“there is no one that did ever so teach,” 
they make solemn protestation, “ We be- 
“lieve and profess that Christ upon the 
“ cross hath altogether satisfied for all sins, 
“as well original as actual!®.” Indeed 
they teach, that the merit of Christ doth 
not take away actual sin in such sort as it 

17 [Sess. vi. Decr. de Justif.c. 7. “ Hujus justi- 
“ ficationis cause sunt; finalis quidem gloria Dei 
“ et Christi, ac vita eterna: efficiens vero, mise- 
τὸ ricors Deus, qui gratuito abluit et sanctificat, sig- 
“ nans et ungens Spiritu promissionis Sancto, qui 
“ est pignus hereditatis nostra: meritoria autem 
«ὁ dilectissimus Unigenitus suus Dominus noster 
κε Jesus Christus, qui cum essemus inimici, prop- 
* ter nimiam caritatem, qua dilexit nos, sua sanc- 
ἐς tissima passione in ligno crucis nobis justifica- 
“ tionem meruit, et pro nobis Deo Patri satis- 
“fecit: instrumentalis item sacramentum Bap- 
“ tismi, quod est sacramentum fidei, sine qua nulli 
‘“* unquam contigit justificatione.”] 

18 (E. g. Dialog. de Justif. fol. 74. ‘« Heret. Vos 
“ergo negatis imputari vobis justitiam Christi ? 
“ Cathol. Nova hee verba sunt et vestra, que 
ἐς tamen si ad verum sensum trahantur, non gra- 
** varemur recipere. Sic enim imputatur nobis 
“ justitia Christi, ut per ejus meritum solvamur a 
“‘ precedentibus delictis, et induamur nova vera 
“ justitia dono Dei superno, per quam vere justi 
“ὁ efficiamur coram Deo.” ] 

19« Nemo Catholicorum unquam sic docuit ; 
“sed credimus et profitemur Christum in cruce 
“‘ pro omnibus omnino peccatis satisfecisse, tam 
“ originalibus quam actualibus *.” Bellarm. Judie. 
de Lib. Concor. Mendac. 18 t. [He is protesting 
against the following statement in the ‘“ Con- 
ἐς cordia” of the Lutherans, 1581. ‘ Accessit 
 opinio, quod Christus satisfecerit sua passione 
“ pro peccato originis : et instituerit Missam, in 
* qua fieret oblatio pro quotidianis delictis morta- 
“ libus et venialibus.” ‘This which seems meant 
to describe an ill effect of the Romish doctrine, 
Bellarmine understood as descriptive of the doc- 
trine itself : and he stigmatizes it accordingly. 
“ TImpudenti mendacio tribuitur Catholicis docto- 
“ ribus 114 divisio, quod Christus passione sua 
“ satisfecerit solum pro peccato originis, pro actu- 
“alibus autem instituerit Missam. Nemo enim 
“ Catholicorum,” &c. Opp. t. vii. col. 604. Colon. 
1617. The Dublin copy of the Answer to Tra- 
vers has here the following note. “ Vide Bellar- 
“minum eodem eapite, page 89. Ipse (opinor) 
“ secum in hac re pugnat.”] 
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doth original; wherein if their doctrine 
had been understood, I for my speech had 
never been accused. As for the council of 
Trent concerning inherent righteousness, 
what doth it here? No man doubteth but 
they make another formal cause of justifi- 
cation than we do. In respect whereof I 
have shewed already that we disagree 
about the very essence of that which cureth 
our spiritual disease. Most true it is which 
the grand philosopher hath, “ Every man 
“judgeth well of that whiche he know- 
“eth 2°;” and therefore, till we know the 
things throughly whereof we judge, it is 
a point of judgment to stay our judgment. 

15. Thus much labour being spent in cis- 
covering the unsoundness of my doctrine, 
some pains he taketh further to open faults 
in the manner of my teaching, as that “I 
“bestowed my whole hour and more, my 
“time and more than my time, in discourses 
“utterly impertinent to my text.” Which 
if I had done, it might have past without 
complaining of to the privy-council. 

16. But I did worse, as he saith; “T left 
“the expounding of the Scriptures, and 
“ my ordinary calling, and discoursed upon 
“school-points and questions, neither of 
“edification, nor of truth.” I read no lec- 
ture in the law or in physic. And ex- 
cept the bounds of ordinary calling may be 
drawn like a purse, how are they so much 
wider unto him than to me, that he within 
the limits of his ordinary calling should re- 
prove that in me which he understood not, 
and I labouring that both he and others 
might understand, could not do this with- 
out forsaking my calling? The matter 
whereof I spake was such, as being at the 
first by me but lightly touched, he had in 
that place openly contradicted Ρ, and solemn- 
ly taken upon him to disprove. If there- 
fore it were a school-question, and unfit to 
be discoursed of 4 there, that which was in 
me but a proposition only at the first, 
wherefore made he a problem of it?) Why 
took he first upon him to maintain the neg- 
ative of that which I had affirmatively 
spoken, only to shew mine own opinion, 
little thinking that ever it would have mader 
a question? Of what nature soever the 
question were, I could do no less than there 
explain myself to them, unto whom I was 
accused of unsound doctrine; wherein if 
to shew what had been through ambiguity 
mistaken in my words, or misapplied by 
him in this cause against me, I used the 
distinctions and helps of schools, I trust 
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20 (Arist. Ethic. 1. 2. ἑκάστος δὲ κρίνει καλῶς ἃ 
γινώσκει, καὶ τούτων ἐστὶν ἀγαθὸς κριτής. 
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that herein I have committed no unlawful 
thing. These school-implements are ac- 
knowledged?! by grave and wise men not 
unprofitable to have been invented. The 
most approved for learning and judgment 
do use them without blame; the use of 
them hath been well liked in some that 
have taught even in this very place before 
me; the quality of my hearers is such, that 
I could not but think them of capacity very 
sufficient for the most part to conceive 
harder ἡ than I used any; the cause I had 
in hand did in my judgment necessarily re- 
quire them which were then used; when 
my words spoken generally without dis- 
tinctions had been perverted, what other 
way was there for me, but by distinctions 
to lay them open in their right meaning, 
that it might appear to all men whether 
they were consonant to truth orno? And 
although Mr. Travers be so inured with 
the city, that he thinketh it unmeet to use 
any speech which savoureth of the school, 
yet his opinion is no canon. Though unto 
him, his mind being troubled, my speech 
did seem like fetters and manacles, yet 
there might be some more calmly affected 
which thought otherwise ; his private judg- 
ment will hardly warrant his bold words, 
that the things which I spaket “ were nei- 
“ther of edification nor truth.” They 
might edify some other, for any thing he 
knoweth, and be true for any thing he 
proveth to the contrary. For it is no proof 
to cry, “ Absurdities, the like whereunto 
“have not been heard in public places 
“within this land since Queen Mary’s 
“days.” If this came* in earnest from 
him, I am sorry to see him so much offend- 
ed without cause; more sorry, that his fit 
should be so extreme, to make him speak 
he knoweth not what. That I neither “ af- 
“fected the truth of God, nor the peace of 
“the Church,” mihi pro minimo est. It 
doth not much move me when Mr. Travers 
doth say that, which I trust a greater than 
Mr. Travers will gainsay. 

17. Now let all this which hitherto he 
hath said be granted him, let it be as he 
would have it, let my doctrine and manner 
of teaching be as much disallowed by all 
men’s judgments * as by his, what is all this 
to his purpose? He himself» allegeth this 
to be the cause why he bringeth it in; the 
High Commissioners “ charge him with an 
“ indiscretion and want of duty in that he 
“inveighed against certain points of doc- 
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21 Calv. Inst. 1. i. ο. 16. sect. 9. [““ Videmus, non 
“ temere in scholis inventas fuisse distinctiones, 
«de necessitate secumdum quid, et absoluta ; 
“ item consequentis et consequentiz.”] 


‘Travers. 18.] 


* trine taught by me as erroneous, not con- 
“ ferring first with me, nor complaining of 
“it to them.” Which faults, a sea of such 
matter as he hath hitherto waded in will 
never be able to scour from him. For 
the avoiding of schism and disturbance in 
the Church, which must needs grow if all 
men might think what they list and speak 
openly what they think; therefore by a de- 
eree 35 agreed upon by the Bishops and con- 
firmed by her Majesty’s authority 33, it was 
ordered that erroneous doctrine, if it were 
taught publickly,should not be publickly re- 
futed; but that notice thereof should be 
given unto such as are by her Highness 
appointed to hear and to determine such 
causes. For breach of which order, when 
he is charged with lack of duty, all the 
faults that can be heaped upon me will 
make but a weak defence for him: as surely 
his defence is not much stronger, when he 
allegeth for himself, that “he was in some 


22 In the advertisment published in the seventh 
year of her Majesty’s reign: “ If any Preacher, 
‘or Parson, Vicar, or Curate so licensed, shall 
* fortune to preach any matter tending to dissen- 
* sion, or to derogation * of the religion and doc- 
“ trine received, that the hearers denounce the 
* same to the Ordinary, or the next Bishop of the 
“same place, but not t openly to contrary or to 
* jmpugn the same speech so disorderly uttered, 
“ whereby may grow offence and disquict of the 
* people, but shall be convinced and reproved by 
“ the Ordinary after such agreeable order as shall 
* beseem t to him, according to the gravity of the 
* offence: and that it be presented within one 
* month after the words spoken.” _ ['This is found, 
with some verbal differences, in Strype, (Park. iil 
$6.) as one of the Ordinances accorded by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. But the preamble 
States, that “ the Queen’s Majesty...hath by the 
“assent of the metropolitan and with certain 
“* other her commissioners in causes ecclesiastical 
* decreed certain Rules and Orders to be used, as 
“hereafter followeth...as constitutions mere ec- 
* clesiastical.” This preamble was afterwards al- 
tered, in consequence of the Queen’s sanction be= 
ing refused through Leicester's influence : ‘* where- 
“at the Archbishop was greatly displeased.” 
(Ibid. 314, 15.)] 

23 (Strype, Park. iii. 65. Queen Elizabeth ad- 
dressed her letters to Archbishop Parker, dated 
Jan. 25, 1564, requiring him to confer with the 
bishops of his province on the best mode of re- 
pressing the disorders of nonconformists. Ibid. 
313—20. ** The Archbishop and some other bish- 
“ops of the ecclesiastical commission proceeded 
“to compile certain articles,..... which were 
« printed with a preface this year 1564...and en- 
© titled Advertisements...because the book wanted 
the Queen’s authority...so prevalent was that 
“ party in the council that disliked it... At length 
 ...these ecclesiastical rules recovered their first 
“ names of Articles and Ordinances.” See them 
in Sparrow’s Collection, p. 123.] 
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“ hope his speech in proving * the truth, and 
‘clearing those scruples which I had in 
“ myself, might cause me either to embrace 
sound doctrine, or suffer it to be embraced 
of others, which if I did he should not 
need to complain ;” that “ it was meet he 
should first discover* what I had sown, 
and make it manifest to be tares, and then 
desire their scythe to cut it down ;” that 
conscience did bind him to do otherwise 
“than the foresaid order requireth;” that 
“he was unwilling > to deal in that publie 
“manner, and wished a more convenient 
“ way were taken for it;” that “he had re- 
“solved to have protested the next sab- 
“ bath-day, that he would some other way 
“ satisfy such as should require it, and not 
“deal more in that place.” Be it ima- 
gined, (let me not be taken as if I did com- 
pare the offenders, when I do not, but their 
answers only.) be it imagined that a libel- 
ler did make this apology for himself; “1 
“am not ignorant that if I have just matter 
“against any man the law is open, there 
are judges to hear it, and courts where it 
ought to be complained of; I have taken 
another course against such or such a 
man, yet without breach of duty, foras- 
much as I am able to yield a reason of 
my doing ; I conceived some hope that a 
“ little discredit amongst men would make 
“him ashamed of himself, and that his 
“shame would* work his amendment ; 
“which if it did, other accusation there 
“should not need:” could his answer be 
thought sufficient, could it in the judgment 
of discreet men free him from all blame 7 
No more can the hope which Mr. Travers 
conceived “ to reclaim me by public speech, 
justify his fault® against the established 
order of the church. 

18. His thinking it meet “ he should first 
‘“ openly discover to the people the tares that 
“had beensown amongst them, and then re- 
“ quire the hand of authority to mow them 
“ down,” doth only make it a question wheth- 
er his opinion that this was meet, may be 
a privilege or protection against that lawful 
constitution which had before determined of 
it as of athing unmeet. Which question I 
leave for them to discuss whom it most con- 
cerneth. If the order be such that it can- 
not be kept without hazarding a thing so 
precious as a good conscience, the peril 
whereof could be no greater to him than it, 
needs must be to ali others whom it touch- 
eth in like causes‘ ; when this is evident, it 
will be a most effectual motive not only for 
England, but also for other reformed church- 
es, even Geneva itself, (for they have the 
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cannot but with great inconvenience be ob- 
served. In the meanwhile, the breach of it 
may in such consideration be pardoned 
(which truly I wish, howsoever it be) yet 
hardly defended as long as it standeth in 
force uncancelled. 

19. Now whereas he confesseth another 


way had “been more convenient,” and that | 


he found in himself secret ¢ unwillingness 
to do that which he did, doth he not plainly 
say in effect that the light of his own under- 
standing proved the way he took perverse 
and crooked; reason was so plain and preg- 
nant against it, that his mind was alienated, 
his will averted to another course? Yet 
somewhat there was which so far overruled, 
that it must needs be done even against the 
very stream; what doth this" bewray ? 
Yinally, his purposed protestation, whereby 
he meant openly to make it known, that he 
did not allow this kind of proceeding, and 
therefore would satisfy men otherwise, “and 
“ deal no more in this place,” sheweth his 
good mind in this, that he meant to stay him- 
self from further offending; but it serveth i 
not his turn, He is blamed because the 
thing he had done was amiss, and his an- 
swer is, That which I would have done 
afterward had been well, if so be I had 
done it. 

20. But as in this he standeth persuaded 
that he hath done nothing besides duty, so 
he taketh it hardly that the high commis- 
sioners should charge him with indiscre- 
tion. Whereof* as ifhe could so wash his 
hands, he maketh a long anda large decla- 
ration concerning the carriage of himself; 
how he waded in matters “of smaller 
weight,” and how in things of greater “ mo- 
“ment ;” how warily he dealt; how “ natu- 
“rally he took his! things rising from the 
“ text ;” how closely he kept himself “ to 
“ the Scripture he took in hand ;” how much 
pains he * took to confirm the necessity of 
“ believing justification by Christ only,” and 
to shew how “ the church of Rome denieth 
“that a man is saved by faith alone with- 
“ out works of the law ;” what “ the Sons 
“ of Thunder would have done” if they had 
been in his case; that his “ answer was 
“ very temperate, without 7mmodest or re- 
“proachful speech;” that when he might 
“ before all have reproved me,” he did not, 
“but contented himself with exhorting 
“ me” before all “ to follow Nathan’s exam- 
“ple and revisit my doctrine ;” when he 
might have followed St. Paul’s example in 
“ reproving” Peter, he did not, but exhorted 
me with Peter to “ endure to be withstood.” 
This testimony of his discreet carrying him- 
self in the handling of his matter, being more 
agreeably framed and given him by anoth- 
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er than by ™ himself, might make somewhat 
for the praise of his person ; but for defence 
of his action unto them by whom he is 
thought indiscreet for not conferring pri- 
vately before he spake, will it serve to 
answer that when he spake he did it con- 
siderately? He perceiveth it will not, and 
therefore addeth reasons such as they are. 
As namely how he purposed at the first to 
take another course, and that was. this, 
“ publickly to deliver the truth of such doc- 
“trine as 1 had otherwise taught, and at 
“ convenient opportunity to confer with me 
“upon such points.” Is this the rule of 
Christ, If thy brother offend openly in his 
speech », control it first with contrary speech 
openly, and confer with him afterwards 
upon it, when convenient opportunity ser- 
veth? Is there any law of God or of man 
whereupon ὁ to ground such a resolution, 
any Church extant in the world where 
teachers are allowed thus to do or to be 
done unto? He cannot but see how weak 
an allegation it is, when he bringeth in his 
following this first in one matter and so af- 
terwards in another to approve himself now 
following it again. For if the very purpose 
of doing P a thing so uncharitable 4 be a 
fault, the deed is a greater fault; and doth 
the doing of it twice make it the third time 
fitand allowable to be done? The weight 
of the cause, which is his third defence, re- 
lieveth him as little. The weightier it was 
the more it required conference, advice’, 
and consultation, the more it stood him up- 
on to take good* heed that nothing were 
rashly done or spoken in it. But he mean- 
eth “weighty” in regard of the wonderful 
danger except he had presently withstood 
me, without expecting a time of conference. 
“'This cause being of such moment that 
“might prejudice the faith of Christ, en- 
“ courage the ill-aflected to continue still in 
“their damnable ways, and other weak in 
“faith to suffer themselves to be seduced 
“ to the destruction of their souls, he thought 
“it his bounden duty to speak before he 
“talked with me.” A man that should 
read this and not know what I had spoken 
might imagine that I had at the least denied 
the divinity of Christ. But they which were 
present at my speech, and can testify that 
nothing passed my lips more than is con- 
tained in their writings, whom for sound- 
ness of doctrine, learning, and judgment, 
Mr. Travers himself doth, I dare say, not 
only allow, but honour; they which heard 
and do know, that the doctrine here signified 
in so fearful manner, the doctrine that was 
so dangerous to the faith of Christ, that was 
so likely to “ encourage ill-affected men to 
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“ continue still in damnable ways,” that!down at a place sounding to this effect, 


gave so great cause to tremble for fear of 
the present “ destruction of souls,” was only 
this; “1 doubt not but God was merciful to 
* save thousands of our fathers living here- 
“tofore in popish superstitions, inasmuch 
“ as they sinned ignoranily ;” and this spo- 
ken in a sermon, the greatest part whereof 
Was against popery; they will hardly be 
able to discern how Christianity should 
herewith be so grievously shaken. 

21. Whereby his fourth excuse is also 
taken from him. For what doth it boot him 
to say, “ The time was short wherein he 
“ was to preach after me,” when his preach- 
ing of this matter perhaps ought, surely 
might have been either very well omitted, 
or at the least more conveniently for a 
while deferred, even by their judgments 
that cast the most favorable aspect toward 
these his hasty proceedings. The poison 
which men had taken at my hands was not 
so quick and strong in operation as in eight 
days to make them past cure; by eight 
days’ delay there was no likelihood that 
the force and power of his speech could 
die ; longer meditation might bring better 
and stronger proofs to mind than extempo- 
ral dexterity could furnish him with; and 
who doth know whether time, the only mo- 
ther of sound judgment and discreet deal- 
ing, might have given that action of his 
some better ripeness, which by so great fes- 
tination hath as a thing born out of time 
brought small joy unto him that begat it? 
Doth he think it had not been better that 
neither my speech had seemed in his eyes 
as an arrow sticking in a thigh of flesh, nor 
his own as a child whereof he must needs 
be delivered by an hour? His last way 
of disburdening himself is, by casting his 
load upon my back, as if I had brought him 
by former conferences out of hope that any 
fruit would ever come of conferring with 
me. Loth 1 am torip up those conferences, 
whereof he maketh buta slippery and loose 
relation. In one of them the question be- 
tween us was, whether the persuasion of 
faith concerning remission of sins, eternal 
life, and whatsoever God doth promise unto 
man, be as free from doubting as the per- 
suasion which we have by sense concerning 
things tasted, felt, and seen. For the neg- 
ative I mentioned their example, whose 
faith in Scripture is most commended, and 
the experience which all faithful men have 
continually had of themselves. For proof 
of the affirmative which he held I desiring * 

ve Y some reason, heard * nothing but 
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“That the Gospel doth make true * Chris- 
( tians more virtuous than moral philosophy 
“did make heathens:” which came not 
near the question by many miles. 

22. In the other conference he questioned 
about the matter of reprobation, misliking 
first that I had termed God a permissive 
and no positive cause of the evil which the 
schoolmen do call malum culpe ; secondly 
that to their objection who say, “If I be 
“ elected, do what I will I shall be saved,” 
I had answered, that the will of God in this 
thing is not absolute but conditional, to save 
his elect believing, fearing, and obediently 
serving him; thirdly that to stop the mouths 
of such as grudge and repine against God 
for rejecting castaways, I had taught that 
they are not rejected no not in the purpose 
and counsel of God, without a foreseen wor- 
thiness of rejection going though not in 
time yet in order before. For if God’s elect- 
ing do in order (as needs it must) presup- 
pose the foresight of their being that are 
elected, though they be elected before they 
be; nor only the positive foresight of their 
being, but also the permissive of their being 
miserable, because election is through mer- 
cy and mercy doth always» presuppose 
misery: it followeth, that the very chosen 
of God acknowledge to the praise of the 
riches of his exceeding free compassion, 
that when he in his secret determination 
set® it down, “Those shall live and not 
“ die,” they lay as ugly spectacles before 
him, as lepers covered with dung and mire, 
as ulcers putrefied in their fathers’ loins, mis- 
erable, worthy to be had in detestation ; and 
shall any forsaken creature be able to say 
unto God, Thou didst plunge me into the 
depth 4 and assign me unto endless torments 
only to satisfy thine own will, finding no- 
thing in me for which I could seem in thy 
sight so well worthy to feel everlasting 
flames, 

23. When I saw that ¢ Mr. Travers carp- 
ed at these things, only because they lay 
not open, I promised at some convenient 
time to make them clear as light both to 
him and tof all others *4. Which if they 
that reprove me will not grant me leave to 
do, they must think that they are for some 
cause or other more desirous to have me 
reputed an unsound man, than willing that 
my sincere meaning should appear and be 
approved. When 1 was farther asked what 
my grounds were, I answered that St. 
Paul’s words concerning this cause were 
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my grounds. His next demand, what au- 
thor ¢ I did follow in expounding St. Paul 
and gathering the doctrine out of his words, 
against the judgment, he saith, “of all 
“ churches and all good writers.” I was 
well assured that to control this over- 
reaching speech, the sentences which 1 
might have cited out of church confessions, 
together with the best learned monuments 
of former times, and not the meanest of our 
own, were mo in number than perhaps he 
would willingly have heard of; but what 
had this booted me? For although he 
himself in generality do much use those 
formal speeches, “all churches,” and “ all 
“ good writers:” yet as he holdeth it in the 
pulpit lawful to say in general, the Painims 
think this or the heathen ® that, but utterly 
unlawiul to cite any sentence i of theirs 
that say it; so he gave me at that time 
great cause to think, that my particular al- 
leging of other men’s words to shew their 
agreement with mine, would as much have 
displeased his mind, as the thing itself for 
which they* had been alleged. For he 
knoweth how often he hath in public place 
bitten me for this, although I did never in 
any sermon use many of the sentences of 
other writers, and do make! most without 
any; having always thought it meetest 
neither to affect nor to contemn the use of 
them. 

24. He is not ignorant, that in the very 
entrance to the talk which we had privately 
at that time, to prove it unlawful altogether 
in preaching, either for confirmation, decla- 
ration, or otherwise, to cite any thing but 
mere canonical scripture, he brought in, 
“ The Scripture is given by inspiration, and 
“is profitable to teach, to™ improve,” &c. 
urging much the vigour of these two claus- 
es, “the man of God,” and “ every good 
“ work.” If therefore the work were good 
which he required at my hands, if private- 
ly to shew why I thought the doctrine I had 
delivered to be according to St. Paul’s 
meaning were a good work, can they which 
take the place before alleged for a law con- 
demning every man of God who in doing 
the work of preaching any way useth hu- 
man authority, like it in me, if in the work 
of strenghtening that which I had preached, 
I should bring forth the testimonies and the 
sayings of mortal men? I alleged there- 
fore that which might under no pretence in 
the world be disallowed, namely reason ® ; 
not meaning thereby mine ° own reason as 
now it is reported, but true, sound, divine 
reason ; reason whereby those conclusions 
might be out of St. Paul demonstrated, and 
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‘not probably discoursed of only; reason 
proper to that science whereby the things 
of God are known; theological reason, 
which out of principles in Scripture that 
are plain, soundly deduceth more doubtful 
inferences, in such sort that being heard 
| they neither can ° be denied, nor any thing 
repugnant unto them received, but whatso- 
ever was before otherwise by miscollecting 
gathered out of darker P places, is thereby 
forced to yield itself, and the true consonant 
meaning of sentences not understood is 
brought to light. This is the reason which 
I intended. If it were possible for me to 
escape the ferula in any thing I door speak, 
I had undoubtedly escaped it in this. In 
this I did that which by some is enjoined as 
the only allowable. but granted by all as 
the most sure and safe way whereby te 
resolve things doubted of in matters ap 
pertaining to faith and Christian religion. 
So that Mr. Travers had here small cause 
given him to be weary of conferring, unless 
it were in other respects than that poor one 
which is here pretended, that is to say, the 
little hope he had of doing me any good by 
conference. 

25. Yet behold his first reason of not 
complaining to the high commission is, that 
sith 1 offended only through an over-charita- 
ble inclination, he conceived good hope, 
when I should see the truth cleared and 
some scruples which were in my mind re- 
moved by his diligence, I would yield. But 
what experience soever he had of former 
conferences, how small soever his hope was 
that fruit would come of it if he should have 
conferred, will any man judge this a cause 
sufficient why to open his mouth in public 
without any one word privately spoken ? 
He might have considered that men do 
sometimes reap where they sow but with 
small hope; he might have considered that 
although unto me (whereof he was not cer- 
tain neither) but if to me his labour should 
be as water spilt or poured into a torn aish, 
yet to him it could not be fruitless to do that 
which order in Christian churches, that 
which charity among Christian men, that 
which at any man’s hands? even common 
humanity itself, at his many other things 
besides did require. Whatfruit could there 
come of his open contradicting in so great 
haste with so small advice, but such as must 
needs be unpleasant and mingled with much 
acerbity? Surely he which will take upon 
him to defend that in this there was no over- 
sight, must beware lest by such defences he 
leave an opinion dwelling in the minds of 
men that he is more stiff to maintain what 
he hath done, than careful to do nothing 
but that which may justly be maintained. 

26. Thus have I, as near as I could, se- 
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riously answered things of weight: with 
smaller I have dealt as | thought their qual- 
ity did require. I take no joy in striving, I 
have not been nuzzled* or trained up in it. 
I would to Christ they which have at this 
present enforced me hereunto, had so ruled 
their hands in any reasonable time, that I 
might never have been constrained to strike 
so * mucli asin mine own defence. Where- 
fore to prorecute this long and tedious con- 
tentiun no further, shall I wish that your 
Grace and their Honours (unto whose intel- 
ligence the dutiful regard which I have of 
their judgments maketh me desirous that as 
accusations have been brought against me, 
so thist my answer thereunto may likewise 
come) did both with the one and the other, 
as Constantine with the ἃ books containing 
querulous matter. Whether this be conve- 
nient to be be wished or no, I cannot tell. 
But sith there can come nothing of conten- 
tion but the mutual waste of the parties con- 
tending, tilla common enemy dance in the 
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ashes of them both, I do wish heartily that 
the grave advice which Constantine gave 
for reuniting of his clergy, so many times 
upon so small occasions in so lamentable 
sort divided, or rather the strict command- 
ment of Christ unto his that they should not 
be divided at all, may at length~ if it be 
his blessed will, prevail so far at the least 
in this corner of the Christian world, to the 
burying and quite forgetting of strife, to- 
gether with the causes which have either 
bred it or brought it up; that things of small 
moment never disjoin them, whom one God, 
one Lord, one Faith, one Spirit, one Bap- 
tism, bands of great ¥ force, have linked ; 
that a respective eye towards things where- 
with we should not be disquieted make us 
not, as through infirmity the very patriarchs 
themselves sometimes were, full gorged, un- 
able to speak peaceably to their own brother ; 
finally that no strife may ever be heard of 
again but this, who shall hate strife most, 
who shall pursue peace and unity with swift- 
est paces. 
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Hasak. ii. 4. 
His mind swelleth, and is not right in him: but the just by his faith shall live. 


Tue nature of man, being much more de- 
lighted to be led than drawn, doth many 
times stubbornly resist authority, when to 
persuasion it easily yieldeth. Whereupon 
the wisest lawmakers have endeavoured 
always, that those laws might seem most 
reasonable, which they would have most 
inviolably kept. A law simply command- 
ing or forbidding, is but dead in comparison 
of that which expresseth the reason where- 
fore it doth the one or the other. And, 


surely, even in the laws of God, although | 


that he hath given commandment be in it- 
self a reason sufficient to exact all obedi- 
ence at the hands of men, yet a forcible in- 
ducement it is to obey with greater alacrity 
and cheerfulness of mind, when we see 
plainly that nothing is imposed more than 
we must needs yield unto, except we will 
be unreasonable. 
we be taught, be it precept for direction of 
our manners, or article for instruction of 
our faith, or document any way for infor- 
mation of our minds, it then taketh root 
and abideth, when we conceive not only 
what God doth speak, but why. Neither 


In a word, whatsoever | 


poral readiness of wit doth serve to reach 
unto. Which course if here we did list to 
follow, we might tell you, that in the first 
branch of this sentence God doth condemn 
the Babylonian’s pride ; and in the second, 
teach what happiness of* state shall grow 
to the righteous by the constancy of their 
faith, notwithstanding the troubles which 
now they suffer; and, after certain notes for » 
wholesome instruction hereupon collected, 
pass over without detaining your minds in 
any further removed speculation. But, as 
I take it, there is a difference between the 
talk that beseemeth nurses amongst chil- 
dren, and that which men of capacity and 
judgment do or should receive instruc- 


tion by. 


The mind of the Prophet being erected 
with that which hath been hitherto spoken, 
receiveth here for full satisfaction a short 
abridgment of that which is afterwards more 


particularly unfolded. Wherefore, as the 


is it a small thing which we derogate, as" 


well from the honour of his truth, as from 
the comfort, joy, and delight which we our- 
selves should take by it, when we loosely 
slide over his speech as though it were, as 
our own is commonly, vulgar and trivial. 
Whereas he uttereth nothing but it hath, 
besides the substance of doctrine delivered, 
a depth of wisdom in the very choice and 
frame of words to deliver itin. The rea- 
son whereof being not perceived, but by 
greater intention of brain than our nice 
minds for the most part can well away 
with, fain we would bring the world, if 
we might, to think it but a needless curiosi- 
ty to rip up any thing further than extem- 
Vou. Il. [353] 


question before disputed of doth concern 
two sorts of men, the wicked flourishing as 
the bay, and the righteous like the wither- 
ed grass, the one full of pride, the other 
cast down with utter discouragement; so 
the answer which God doth make for reso- 
lution of doubts hereupon arisen hath re- 
ference unto both sorts, and this present 
sentence, containing a brief abstract there- 
of, comprehendeth summarily as well the 
fearful estate of iniquity over-exalted, as 
the hope laid up for righteousness opprest. 
In the former branch of which sentence, let 
us first examine what this rectitude or 
straightness importeth, which God denieth 
to be in the mind of the Babylonian. All 
things which God did create, he made 
them at the first true, good, and right: 
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354 What Rectitude is 
true, in respect of correspondence unto 
that pattern of their being, which was eter- 
nally drawn in the council of God’s fore- 
knowledge ; good, in regard of the use and 
benefit which each thing yieldeth unto oth- 
er; right, by an apt conformity of all parts 
with that end which is outwardly proposed 
for each thing to tend unto. Other things 
have ends proposed, but have not the facul- 
ty to know, judge, and esteem of them ; 
and therefore as they tend thereunto unwit- 


tingly, so likewise in the means whereby | 


they acquire their appointed ends, they are 
by necessity so held that they cannot di- 
vert from them. The end* why the heav- 
ens do move, the heavens themselves know 
not, and their motions they cannot but con- 
tinue. Only men in all their actions know 
what it is which they seek for, neither are 
they by any such necessity tied naturally 
unto any certain determinate mean to ob- 
tain their end by, but that they may, if they 
will, forsake it. And therefore, in the 
whole world, no creature but only man 
which hath the last end of his actions pro- 
posed as a recompense and reward, where- 
unto his mind directly bending itself, is 
termed right or straight, otherwise perverse. 

To make this somewhat more plain, we 
must note, that as they, which travail “ from 
city to city, inquire ever for the straightest 
way, because the straightest is that which 
soonest bringeth them unto their journey’s 
end; so we, “having here,” as the Apostle 
speaketh !, “no abiding city,” but being al- 
ways in travail® towards that place of joy, 
immortality, and rest, cannot but in every 
of our deeds, words, and thoughts, think 
that to be best, which with most expedition 
leadeth us thereunto, and is for that very 
cause termed right. That sovereign good, 
which is the eternal fruition of all good, 
being our last and chiefest felicity, there is 
no desperate despiser of God and godli- 
ness living which doth not wish for. The 
difference between right and crooked minds, 
is in the means which the one or the other 
do eschew or follow. Certain it is, that all 
particular things which are naturally desir- 
ed in the world, as food, raiment, honour, 
wealth, pleasure, knowledge, they are sub- 
ordinated in such wise unto that future 


good which we look for in the world to | 


come, that even in them there lieth a di- 
rect way leading’ unto this. Otherwise 
we must think, that God, making promises 
of good things in this life, did seek to per- 
vert men and to lead them from their right 
minds. Where is then the obliquity of 
the mind of man? His mind is perverse, 
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kam 2, and crooked, not when it bendeth 
itself unto any of these things, but when it 
bendeth so, that it swerveth either to the 
right hand or to» the left, by excess or de- 


fect, from that exact rule whereby human 


actions are measured. The rule to mea- 
sure and judge them by, is the law of God. 
For this cause, the Prophet doth make so 
often and so earnest suit, “ O direct me in 
“the way of thy commandments: as long 
“as I have respect τὸ thy statutes, 1 am 
“sure not to tread amiss.” Under the 
name of the Law, we must comprehend not 
only that which God hath written in tables 
and leaves, but that which nature hathi 
engraved in the hearts of men. Else how 
should* those heathen!, which never had 
books but heaven and earth to look upon, 
be convicted of perverseness? “ But the 
‘Gentiles, which had not the law in books, 
“had,” saith the Apostle *, “the effect of 
“the law written in their hearts.” 

Then seeing that the heart of man is not 
right exactly, unless it be found in all parts 
such, that God examining and calling 
it unto account with all severity of rigour, 
be not able once to charge it with declin- 
ing or swerving aside (which absolute 


| perfection when did God ever find in the 


sons of mere mortal men?) doth it not 
follow, that all flesh must of necessity fall 
down and confess, We are not dust and 
ashes, but worse ; our minds from the high- 
est to the lowest are not right; if not 
right, then undoubtedly not capable of that 
blessedness which we naturally seek, but 
subject unto that which we most abhor, 
anguish, tribulation, death, woe, endless 
misery. For whatsoever misseth the way 
of life, the issue thereof cannot be but per- 
dition. By which reason, all being wrapt 
up in sin, and made thereby the children 
of death, the, minds of all men being plain- 
ly convicted not to be right; shall we think 
that God hath endued them with so many 
excellencies, more not only than any, but 
than all the creatures in the world besides, 
to leave them in™ such estate, that they 
had been happier if they had never been ? 
Here cometh necessarily in a new way unto 
salvation, so that they which were in the 
other perverse, may in this be found 
straight and righteous. Tuat the way of 
nature, this the way of grace. The end 
of that way, salvation merited, presuppos- 
ing the righteousness of men’s works ; their 
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righteousness, a natural ability" to do 
them ; that ability", the goodness of God 
which created them in such perfection. 
But the end of this way, salvation bestow- 
ed upon men as a gift, presupposing, not 
their righteousness, but the forgiveness of 
their unrighteousness, justification; their 
justification, not their natural ability" to do 
good, but their hearty sorrow for not® do- 
ing, and unfeigned belief in Him, for whose 
sake not doers are accepted, which is their 
vocation; their vocation, the election of 
God, taking them out from the number of 
lost children ; their election, a mediator in 
whom to be elect; this mediation, inexpli- 
cable mercy ; his mercy, their misery, for 
whom he vouchsafed to make himself a 
mediator. The want of exact distinguish- 
ing between these two ways, and observing 
what they have common, what peculiar, 
hath been the cause of the greatest part of 
that confusion whereof Christianity at this 
day Jaboureth. The lack of diligence in 
searching, laying down, and inuring men’s 
minds with those lidden grounds of reason, 
whereupon the least particulars in each of 
these are most firmly and strongly builded, 
is the only reason of all those scruples and 
uncertainties, wherewith we are in such 
sort entangled, that a number despair of 
ever discerning what is right or wrong in 
any thing. But we will let this matter rest, 
whereinto we stepped to search out a way, 
how some minds may be and are right 
truly even in the sight of God, though 
they be simply in themselves not right. 
Howbeit, there is not only this difference 
between the just and impious, that the mind 
of the one is right in the sight of God, be- 
cause his obliquity is not imputed; the 
other perverse, because his sin is unrepent- 
ed of: but even as lines that are drawn 
with a trembling hand, but yet to the point 
which they should, are though ragged and 
uneven, nevertheless direct in comparison 
of them which run clean another away ; so 
there is no incongruity in terming them 
right-minded men, whom though God may 
charge with many things amiss, yet they 
are not as those dismal Ρ and ugly monsters, 
in whom, because there is nothing but wil- 
ful opposition of mind against God, a more 
than tolerable deformity is noted in them, 
by saying, that their minds are not right. 
The angel of the church of Thyatira, unto 
whom the Son of God sendeth this greet- 
ing, “I know thy works, and thy love, and 
“service, and faith; notwithstanding, I 
“have a few things against thee 4,” was 
not as he unto whom St. Peter, “Thou 
“hast no fellowship in this business; for 
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“thy heart is not right in the sight of 
“ God 5.” So that whereas the orderly dis- 
position of the mind of man should be this ; 
perturbations and sensual appetites all kept 
in awe by a moderate and sober will; will 
in all things framed by reason, reason di- 
rected by the law of God and nature ; this 
Babylonian had his mind, as it were, turn- 
ed upside down. In him unreasonable ce- 
city and blindness trampled all laws, both 
of God and nature, under feet; wilfulness 
tyrannized over reason, and brutish sen- 
suality over will: an evident token that his 
outrage would work his overthrow, and 
procure his speedy ruin. The mother 
whereof was that which the Prophet in 
these words signifieth, “His mind doth 
“ swell.” 

Immoderate swelling, a token of very im- 
minent 4 breach, and of inevitable destruc- 
tion: pride, a vice which cleaveth so fast 
unto the hearts of men, that if we were to 
strip ourselves of all faults one by one, we 
should undoubtedly find it the very last and 
hardest to put off. But I am not here to 
touch that τ secret itching humour of vani- 
ty, wherewith men are generally touched. 
It was a thing more than meanly inordi- 
nate, wherewith the Babylonian did swell. 
Which that we may both the better con-, 
ceive, and the more easily reap profit by, 
the nature of this vice, which setteth the, 
whole world out of course, and hath put so! 
many even of the wisest besides them- 
selves, is first of all to be inquired into: 
secondly, the dangers to be discovered 
which it draweth inevitably after it, being 
not cured: and, last of all, the way * to 
cure it. 

Whether we look upon the gifts of nature 
or of grace, or whatsoever is in the world 
admired as a part of man’s excellency, 
adorning his body, beautifying his mind, or 
externally any way commending him in 
the account and opinion of men, there is in 
every kind somewhat possible which no 
man hath, and somewhat had which fewt 
can attain unto. By occasion whereof 
there groweth disparagement necessarily ; 
and by occasion of disparagement, pride 
through men’s ignorance. First, therefore, 
although men be not proud of any thing 
which is not at the least in opinion good ; 
yet every good thing they are not proud of, 
but only of that which neither is common 
unto many, and being desired of all causeth 
them which have it to be honoured above 
the rest. Now there is no man so void of 
brain, as to suppose that pride consisteth in 
the bare possession of such things; for 
then to have virtue were a vice, and they 
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should be the happiest men who are wretch- 
edest", because they have least of that 
which they would have. And though in 
speech we do intimate a kind of vanity to 
be in them of whom we say, “ They are 
“wise men and they know it;” yet this 
doth not prove, that every wise man is 
proud which doth not think himself to be 
blockish. What we may have, and know 
that we have it without offence, do we then 
make offensive when we take joy and de- 
light in having it? What ditlerence be- 
tween men enriched with all abundance of 
earthly and * heavenly blessings, and idols 
gorgeously attired, but this, “ The one take 
“pleasure in that which they have, the oth- 
“er none?” If we may be possessed with 
beauty, strength, riches, power, knowledge, 
if we may be privy what we are every 
way, if glad and joyful for our own wel- 
fare, and in all this remain unblameable ; 
nevertheless, some there are, who, granting 
thus much, doubt whether it may stand 
with humility, to accept those testimonies 
of praise and commendation, those titles, 
rooms, and other honours, which the world 
yieldeth, as acknowledgments of some 
men’s excellency ¥ above others. For, in- 
asmuch as Christ hath said unto those that 
are his, “'[he kings of the Gentiles reign 
“over them, and they that bear rule over 
“them, are called gracious lords; be ye? 
“not so5;” the anabaptist hereupon urg- 
eth equality among Christians, as if all ex- 
ercise of authority were nothing else but 
heathenish pride. Our Lord and Saviour 
had no such meaning. But his disciples 
feeding themselves with a vain imagination 
for the time, that the Messias of the world 
should in Jerusalem erect his throne, and 
exercise dominion with great pomp and 
outward stateliness, advanced in honour 
and terrene power above all the princes of 
the earth, began to think how with their 
Lord’s condition their own would also rise ; 
that having left and forsaken all to follow 
him, their place about him should not be 
mean; and because they were many, it 
troubled them much, which of them should 
be the greatest man. When suit was made 
for two by name, that of them “ one might 
“sit at his right hand, and the other at his 
“left 6,” the rest began to stomach, each 
taking it grievously that any should have 
what all did affect: their Lord and Master, 
to correct this humour, turneth aside their 
cogitations from these vain and fanciful 
conceits, giving them plainly to understand, 
that they did but deceive themselves ; his 
coming was not to purchase an earthly, but 
to bestow an heavenly kingdom, wherein 
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they, if any shall be greatest, whom un- 
feigned humility maketh in this world low- 
est, and least amongst others: “ Ye are 
“they which have continued with me in 
“my temptations, therefore I leave unto 
“you a kingdom, as my Father hath ap- 
“ pointed me, that ye may eat and drink at 
“my table in my kingdom, and sit on seats, 
“and judge the twelve tribes of Israel 7.” 
But my kingdom no* such kingdom as ye 
dream of: and therefore these hungry am- 
bitious contentions seemlier» in heathens 
than in you. Wherefore from Christ’s in- 
tent and purpose nothing further removed 
than dislike of distinction in titles and call- 
ing ἢ, annexed for order’s sake unto au- 
thority, whether it be ecclesiastical or civil. 
And when we have examined throughly 
what the nature of this vice is, no man 
knowing it can be so simple, as not to see 
an uglier shape thereof apparent many 
times in rejecting honours offered, than in 
the very exacting of them at the hands of 
men. For, as Judas his care for the poor 
Was mere covetousness; and that frank- 
hearted wastefulness spoken of in the gos- 
pel, thrift; so there is no doubt but that 
going in rags may be pride, and thrones be 
challenged with unfeigned humility. 

We must go further, therefore, and enter 
somewhat deeper, before we can come to 
the closet wherein this poison lieth. ‘There 
is in the heart of every proud man, first, an 
error of understanding, a vain opinion 
whereby he thinketh his own excelleney, 
and by reason thereof his worthiness of es- 
timation, regard, and honour, to be greater 
than in truth it 15. This maketh him in all 
his affections accordingly to raise up him- 
self; and by his inward affections his out- 
ward acts are fashioned. Which if you list 
to have exemplified ¢, you may, either by 
ealling to mind things spoken of them whom 
God himself hath in Scripture especially ¢ 
noted with this fault; or by presenting to 
your secret cogitations that which you daily 
behold in the odious lives and manners of 
high-minded men. It were too long to 
gather together so plentiful an harvest of 
examples in this kind as the sacred Scrip- 
ture affordeth.: That which we drink in at 
our ears doth not so piercingly enter, as 
that which the mind doth conceive by sight. 
Is there any thing written concerning the 
Assyrian monarch jn the tenth of Esay, of 
his swelling mind, his haughty looks, his 
great and presumptuous vaunts; “ By the 
‘““ power of mine own hand I have done all 
“ things, and by mine own wisdom I have 
“ subdued the world 8 ;” any thing concern- 
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ing the dames of Sion, in the third of the 
prophet Esay, of their stretched out necks, 
their immodest eyes, their pageant-like, 
stately and pompous gait; any thing con- 
cerning the practices of Core, Dathan, and 
Abiron, of their impatience to live in sub- 
jection, their mutinous repining ἢ at lawful 
authority, their grudging against -their su- 
periors, ecclesiastical and civil; any thing 
concerning pride in any sort or sect, which 
the present face of the world doth not, as 
aé glass, represent to the view of all men’s 
beholding? So that if books, both pro- 
fane and holy, were all lost, as long as the | 
manners of men retain the estate * they are 
in; for him which observeth, how after | 
that i men have once conceived an over- 
weening of themselves, it maketh them in 
all their affections to swell; how deadly 
their hatred, how heavy their displeasure, 
how unappeasable their indignation and 
wrath is above other men’s, in what man- 
ner they compose themselves to be as He- 
teroclites, without the compass of all such 
rules as the common sort are measured by; 
how the oaths which religious hearts do 
tremble at, they affect as principal graces} 
of speech; what felicity they take to see 
the enormity of their crimes above the 
reach of laws and punishments ; how much 
it delighteth them when they are able to 
appal with the cloudiness of their look ; 
how far they exceed the terms wherewith 
man’s nature should be limited ; how high 
they bear their heads over others; how 
they browbreat ail men which do not re- 
ceive their sentences as oracles, with mar- 
vellous applause and approbation; how 
they lock upon no man but with an indi- 
rect countenance, nor hear any thing, sa- 
ving their own praises with patience, nor 
speak without scornfulness and disdain; 
how they use their servants as if they 
were beasts, their inferiors as servants, 
their equals as inferiors, and as for superi- 
ors, acknowledge none; how they admire 
themselves as venerable, puissant, wise, cir- 
cumspect, provident, every way great, ta- 
king all men besides themselves for ciphers, 
poor inglorious silly creatures, needless 
burthens of the earth, offscourings, noth- 
ing: in a word, for him which marketh 
how irregular and exorbitant they are in 
all things, it can be no hard thing hereby | 
to gather, that pride is nothing but an ae 
ordinate elation of the mind, proceeding 
from a false conceit of men’s excellency in 
things honoured, which accordingly fra- 
meth also their deeds and behaviour, un- 
less there be cunning to conceal it; for a 
foul scar may be covered with a fair cloth, 
and as proud as Lucifer may be in outward 
appearance lowly. 
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No man expecteth grapes of thistles; nor 
from a thing of so bad a nature can other 
than suitable fruits be looked for. What 
harm soever in private families there grow- 
eth by disobedience of children, stubborn- 
ness of servants, untractableness in them, 
who, although they otherwise may rule, 
yet should in consideration of the imparity 
of their sex be also subject; whatsoever, b 
strife * amongst men combined in the fel- 
lowship of greater societies, by tyranny of 
potentates, ambition of nobles, rebellion of 
subjects in civil states ; by heresies, schisms, 
divisions in the Church; naming pride, we 
name the mother which brought them forth, 
and the only nurse that feedeth them. Give 
me the hearts of all men humbled; and 
what is there that can overthrow or dis- 
turb the peace of the world ὁ wherein many 
things are cause! of much evil; but pride 
of all. 

To declaim of the swarms of evils issu- 
ing out of pride, is an easy labour. I rath- 
er wish that 1 could exactly prescribe and 
persuade effectually the remedies, whereby 
a sore so grievous might be cured, the ™ 
means how the pride of swelling minds 
might be taken down. Whereunto somuch 
we have already gained, that the evidence 
of the cause which breedeth it, pointeth di- 
rectly unto the likeliest and fittest help " to 
take it away. Diseases that come of fulness, 
emptiness must remove. Pride is not cur 
ed but by abating the error which causeth 
the mind to swell. Then seeing that they 
swell by misconceit of their own excellen- 
cy: for this cause, all which tendeth ° to the 
beating down of their pride, whether it be ad- 
vertisement from men, or from God himself 
chastisement; it then maketh them cease to 
be proud, when it causeth them to see their 
error in overseeing the thing they were 
proud of. At this mark Job, in his apology 
unto his eloquent friends, aimeth. For per- 
ceiving how much they delighted to hear 
themselves talk, as if they had given their 
poor afflicted familiar a schooling of mar- 
vellous deep and rare instruction, as if they 
had taught him more than all the world be- 
sides could acquaint him with; his answer 
was to this effect: Ye swell as though ye 
had conceived some great matter; but as 
for that which ye are delivered of, who 
knoweth it not? Is any man ignorant of 
these things? At the same mark the bless- 
ed Apostle driveth '®: “Ye abound in all 
“ things, ye are rich, ye reign, and would to 
“ Christ we did reign with you :” but boast 
not: for what have ye, or are ye of your- 
selves? To this mark all those humble 
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confessions are referred, which have been | 
always frequent in the mouths of saints, 
truly wading in the trial of themselves: as 
that of the prophet!!: “ We are nothing 
“but soreness, and festered corruption ;” 
our very light is darkness, and our right- 
eousness itself unrighteousness P: that of 
Gregory, “ Let no man ever put confidence 
“in his own deserts; ‘sordet in conspectu 
“Judicis, quod fulget in conspectu operan- 
“tis? in the sight of that 4 dreadful Judge, 
“it is noisome, which in the doer’s judgment | 
“maketh a beautiful show:” that of An- 
selm, “ I adore thee, I bless thee, Lord God 
“of heaven and Redeemer of the world, 
* with all the power, ability ", and strength 
“ of my heart and soul, for thy goodness so 
* unmeasurably extended ; not in regard of 
“my merits, whereunto only torments were 
“ due, but of thy mere unprocured benigni- 
“ty.” If these Fathers should be raised 
again from the dust, and have the books 
laid open before them, wherein such senten- 
ces are found as this: “ Works no other 
“ than the value, desert, price, and worth of 
“ the joys of the kingdom of heaven ; heav- 
* en, in relation to our works, as the very 
* stipend, which the hired laborer covenant- 
“ eth to have of him whose work he doth, a 
“ thing equally and justly answering unto 
“ the time and weight of his travails, rath- 
“er than a voluntary * or bountiful gift 13.» 
—if, I say, those reverend fore-rehearsed 
Fathers, whose books are so full of senten- 
ces witnessing their Christian humility, 
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should be raised from the dead, and behold 
with their eyes such things written; would 
they not plainly pronounce of the authors of 
such writ, that they were fuller of Lucifer 
than of Christ, that they were proud-heart- 
ed men, and carried more swelling minds 
than sincerely and feelingly known Chris- 
tianity can tolerate ? 

But as unruly children, with whom 
wholesome admonition prevaileth little, are 
notwithstanding brought to fear that ever 
aiter which they have once well smarted 
for; so the mind which falleth not with in- 
struction, yet under the rod of divine chas- 
tisement ceaseth to swell. If, therefore, the 
prophet David, instructed by good experi- 
ence, have acknowledged, Lord I was even 
at the point of clean forgetting myself, and 
oft 13 straying from my right mind, but thy 
rod hath been my reformer; it hath been 
good for me, even as much as my soul is 
worth, that I have been with sorrow trowb- 
led: ifthe blessed Apostle did need the cor- 
rosive of sharp and bitter strokes, lest his 
heart should swell with too great abun- 
dance of heavenly revelations !*: surely, 
upon us whatsoever God in this world doth 
or shall inflict, it cannot seem more than our 
pride doth exact, not only by way of re- 
venge, but of remedy. So hard it is to cure 
a sore of such quality as pride is, inasmuch 
as that which rooteth out other vices, caus- 
eth this ; and (which is even above ail con- 
ceit) if we were clean from all spot and 
blemish both of other faults and of pride, the 
fall of angels doth make it almost a question, 
whetiier we might not need a preservative 
still, lest we should haply * wax prond, that 
we are not proud. What is virtue but a 
medicine, and vice but a wound? Yet we 
have so often deeply wounded ourselves 
with medicines, that God hath been fain to 
make wounds medicinable * ; to cure by 
vice where virtue hath stricken; to suffer 
the just man to fall, that, being raised, he 
may be taught what power it was which 
upheld him standing. Iam not afraid to 
affirm it boldly, with St. Augustine 15, that 
men puffed up through a proud opinion of 
their own sanctity and holiness, receive a 
benefit at the hands of God, and are assist- 
ed with his grace, when with his grace they 
are not assisted, but permitted and that 
grievously, to transgress ; whereby, as they 
were in over-great liking of themselves sup- 
planted, so the dislike of that which did sup- 
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plant them may establish them afterwards 
the surer. Ask the very soul of Peter, and 
it shall undoubtedly make you itself this 
answer: My eager protestations, made in 
the glory of my ghostly strength, I am 
ashamed of; but those crystal tears, where- 
with my sin and weakness was bewailed, 
have procured my endless joy ; my strength 
hath been my ruin, and my fall my stay "7. 

Now what we did at the first observe, the 
same we must here repeat unto you. As 
that complaint, which heretofore the proph- 
et Abakuk hath made unio God in the per- 
son of the afflicted people of God, had two 
principal respects; the one to the flourish- 
ing estate of impious and cruel persecutors, 
the other to the woful and hard condition of 
saints persecuted by their cruelty; so this 
short abridgment of answer thereunto made 
hath likewise a double relation. It threat- 
eneth the one sort that their swelling pride 
doth prognosticate their speedy ruin: the 
other, which counted themselves the child- 
ren of death, it reviveth, and with the hope 
of life laid up in store for them, it causeth 
their bruised hearts te rejoice. So that, 
whereas before, they mourned in the pres- 
ence of God, and made their moan, saying "5, 
“ For thy sake we are continually slain, and 
“are counted as sheep for the slaughter ; 
“ why sleepest thou, O Lord? wake, and 
“be not far off forever: wherefore hidest 
* thou thy face, wherefore dost thou forget 
“our misery and affliction? our souls are 
“ beaten down to the dust, they cleave even 
“to the very ground. O Lord, rise up for 
“ our succour, and redeem us for thy mer- 
“ ey’s sake:” all these their tears are here 
wiped away, and such abundance of grace 
consolatory ministered unto them, that they 
may now putoff sackcloth, and anoint their 
heads with oil, change their doleful tunes 
into songs of cheerful melody, shake off that 
over £-depressing heaviness, and resume 
their wonted joys; forestalling as it were, 
and preoceupating that of the blessed Apos- 
tle, “ Like dead men, yet behold alive 15." 
“ For the just by his faith shall live.” For 
explication whereof the words themselves 
do offer occasion to speak, first, of the prom- 
ise of life; secondly, of their quality to 
whom life is promised ; and in the last place, 
of that dependency whereby the life of the 
just is here said to hang on their faith. 

In nature those things are properly said 
to live which do move, having in them that 
which giveth them their motion ; as plainly 
appeareth to be seen in all those creatures 
which are commonly termed living: for 
they move as long as they are said to live. 
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Neither are they moved by any external 
impulsive force, but a certain divine vigour, 
which nature hath imbreathed them with, 
moveth them. ‘Touching men, of all crea- 
tures living the chiefest and most eminent, 
they have their natural lite which the soul 
in the body causeth; and correspondent 
thereunto some amongst them a life ehost- 
ly, wrought by a force much diviner inhab- 
iting the soul. Wherein we are to consid- 
er, first the fountain, the cause original and 
beginning, whereof spiritual life proceed- 
eth: then, in what manner we do hiere live 
the life of God: and thirdly, how this life 
shall in the world to come be perfected. 

61 have set before you,” saith Moses, 
“life and death. Choose life therefore, that 
“ both thou and thy seed may live by loving 
“ the Lord thy God, by obeying his voice, 
“and by cleaving unto him, for he is thy 
“ life and the length of thy days *°.” | Again, 
“the children of men,” saith the Prophet, 
“they shall repose themselves under the 
“ shadow of thy wings: they shall be satis- 
“fied with the fatness of thy house, and 
* thou shalt give them drink of the river of 
“thy pleasures ; for with thee is the well 
om lie ate 

Now “as the Father hath life in himself, 
“ so to the Son he hath given to have life in 
“ himself also #2.” Not so in himself, but that 
others are, by his quickening force and vir- 
tue made alive. For which cause Peter, in 
the third of the Apostles’ Acts, termeth 
him “ the Lord of life.” He is the life of 
the world; partly, because for the world 
he hath suffered death, to procure it eternal 
life: and partly, for that the world, being 
really quickened by hin, liveth that life 
which his death hath purchased, The soul 
which quickeneth the body is in the body. 
And it must be in the soul, which the soul of 
man liveth by. Except therefore Christ be 
truly in you, through him ye cannot be made 
alive. Hereunto all those sentences apos- 
tolic and evangelical have relation. That 
in the eighth to the Romans, “If Christ be 
“in you, then is the body dead unto sin, but 
“the spirit life for righteousness’ sake.” 
That in the thirteenth of the second to 
them of Corinth, “Know ye not how Je- 
“sus Christ is in you, except ye be cast- 
“aways.” That in the second to the Gala- 
tians, “ Christ Jesus liveth in me.” That 
in the third to the Ephesians, “ For tbis 
“ cause bow I my knees to the Father of 
“ our Lord Jesus Christ, that he may grant 
“you according to the riches of his glory 
“to be strengthened in the inner man, that 
“ Christ may dwell in your hearts.” That 
in St. John, “ He that is in you is greater 
“than he that is the world.” 

Somewhat strange itseemeth, that a thing 
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in Scripture so often inculcated should be} that have hardened their hearts, that are 
so hardly understood. Granted it is and} conscienceless, that have resigned them- 
ageed upon, that he which hath not the Son | selves over unto wantonness, that are greedi- 
of God in him hath not life. But how to} lyset uponall uncleanness and sin ; of such τὲ 
construe this, we are to seek: some think- | is plainly determined, they be dead. Stran- 
ing it to be a point inexplicable, a mystery | gers they are from the life of God. Which 
which all must hold, but none is able to open | life is nothing else but a spiritual and divine 
or understand. Others considering, that| kind of being, which men by regeneration 
forasmuch as the end of all speech is to im- | attain unto, Christ and his spirit dwelling in 
part unto others the mind of him that speak- | them, and as the soul of their souls moving 
eth, the words which God so often uttereth | them unto such both inward and outward 
concerning this point must needs be frivo- | actions as in the sight of God are accepta- 
lous and vain, if to conceive the meaning} ble. As they that live naturally have their 
cf them were a thing impossible, have} natural nourishment, wherewith they are 
therefore expounded our conjunction with} sustained; so he to whom the spirit of 
Christ to be a mutual participation whereby | Christ giveth life, hath whereon he also de- 
each is blended with other, his flesh and | lighteth to feed. He hungereth after right- 
blood with ours, and ours in like sort with | eousness: it is meat and drink unto him to 
his, even as really materially and naturally | be exercised in doing good: “ the hart is 
as wax melted and blended with wax into | “ not after the rivers of water so thirsty as 
one lump; no other difference but that this | “ my soul,” saith the Prophet, “ is thirsty 
mixture may be sensibly perceived, the other | “ after thee, O God.” They that live the 
not. Which gross conceit doth fight open-| life of God, what they delight to taste, let 
against reason. For are not we and_| it by those words spoken unto Christ in the 

hrist personally distinguished? Are we | Song of Solomon be conjectured, “ Honey 
not locally divided and severed each from | “and milk are under thy tongue ;” what to 
! 
Ι 
! 
| 
| 


other? “My little children,” saith the | smell, by those, “My beloved is as a bun- 
Apostle 33, “ of whom I travail in birth again | “ dle of myrrh, as a cluster of campher :” 
“until Christ be formed in you.” Did the! what to hear, by those, “Ὁ let me hear thy 
blessed Apostle mean materially and really | “ voice, thy voice is delectable:” what to 
to create Christ in them, flesh and blood, ! see, by those, “ Shew me thy countenance, 
soul and body? No: Christ is in us, saith | “ thy sight is comely.” And as the sense, 
Gregory Nazianzene, not κατὰ τὸ φαινόμενον | so the motion, of him that liveth the life of 
but κατὰ τὸ νοούμενον: not according to that; God hath a peculiar kind of excellency. 
natural substance which visibly was seen} His hands are not stretched out towards his 
on earth; but according to that intellectual | enemies, except it be to give them alms: 
comprehension which the mind is capable | his feet are slow, save only when he travel- 
of. So that the difference between Christ | leth for the benefit of his brethren. When 
or earth and Christ in us is no less than be-| he is railed upon by the wicked, his voice is 
tween a ship on the sea and in the mind of | not otherwise heard than the voice of Sie- 
hire that builded it: the one a sensible thing, | phen, “Lord lay not this thing to their 
the other a mere shape of a thing sensible. | “charge.” Though we could triple the 
That whereby the Apostle therefore did form | years of Methusalem, or live as long as the 
Christ, was the Gospel. So that Christ} moon doth endure; or natural life without 
was formed when Christianity was compre-| this what were it? This altereth and chang- 
hended. As things which we know and de- | eth our corrupt nature: by this we are con- 
light in are said to dwell in our minds and | tinually stirred up unto good things: by 
pussess our hearts; so Christ knowing his| this we are brought to loathe and abhor 
sheep and being known of them, ἰον- the gross defilements of the wicked world; 
ing and being loved, is not without cause | constantly and patiently to suffer whatsoev- 
said to be in them, and they in him. And|er doth befall us, though as sheep we be 
for as much as we are not on our parts} led by flocks unto the slaughter: this dis- 
hereof by our own inclination capable, God | pelleth the clouds of darkness, easeth the 
hath given unto his that Spirit which, teach-| heart of grief, abateth hatred, composeth 
ing their hearts tc acknowledge and tongues | strife, appeaseth anger, orderet our affec- 
to confess Christ the Son of the living God, ! tions, ruleth our thoughts, guideth our lives 
is for this cause also said to quicken. Con-|and conversations. Whence is it that we 
cerning the fountain of life therefore, this | find in Abel such innocency, in Enoch such 
may suffice. |piety, in Noah such equity, in Abraham 
Touching the manner of life spiritual,|such faith, in Isaac such simplicity, such 
here begun: Of them that walk ia the blind | longanimity in Jacob, such chastity in Jo- 
vanity of their own minds, that have the:r|seph, such meekness and tenderness of heart 
cogitations darkened through igaorance, jin Moses, in Samuel such devotion, in Dan- 
iel such humility, in Elias such authority, 

iin Elizeus such zeal, such courage in Pro- 

23 Gal. iv. [19.] ;phets, in Apostles such love, such patience 
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in martyrs, such integrity in all true saints?! 
did they not all live whe life of God ? 

Which life, here begun, (to come to the 
last point,) shall be in the world to come 
finished. Whereof we have heretofore spo- 
ken largely. And when we have spoken 
all we can speak, all which we can speak is 
but this; he which hath it hath more than 
speech can possibly express, and as much 
as his heart can wish: he doth abound 
and hath enough. For the words of the | 
promise of life, in the tenth of John, are 
these: “I came that my sheep might have 
“life, and might abound.” Seeing therefore 
we are taught that life is the lot of our in- 
heritance, and that when w¢ have it we 
have enough, wherefore siruggle we so 
much for other things which we may very 
well want and yetabound? When we leave 
the world, this hope leaves not us; it doth 
not forsake us, no not in the grave. 


the trials many and fearful which we are 
subject unto. But in the midst of all, 
this must be the chiefest anchor unto our 
souls, “ The just shall live.” 
this God setteth before the eyes of his poor 
afflicted people, as having in it force sufii- 
cient to countervail whatsoever misery they 
either did or might sustain. Those dread- 
ful names of troubles, wars, invasions, the 
very mention whereof doth so much terrify ; 
weigh them with hearts resolved in this, 
that “the just shall live,’ and what are 
they but panical terrors? If they promise 
great things, which are not of power and 


Sundry | « 
are the casualties of this present world, | « 


Wherefore | « 


habilitieto perform the least thing promised, 
what wise man amongst you is there whom | 
such presumptuous promises do not make 
rather to laugh than to hope? Yet behold 
at the threatenings of men we tremble, 
though we know that their rage is limited, 
that they cannot do what they list, that the 
hairs of our heads are numbered, that of 
so many there falleth not one to the ground 
without the privity and will of our heavenly 
Father. How often hath God turned those 
very purposes, counsels, and enterprises, 
wherewith the death of his saints hath been 
sought, both to the safety of their lives, and 
increase also of theirhonours! Was it not 
thus in Joseph, in Moses, in David, in Dan- 
iel? If cruelty, oppression, and tyranny do 
so far forth prevail, that they have their de- 
sires and prosper in that which they take in 
hand: the utmost of that evil which they 
can do is but that very good which the bless- 
ed Apostle doth wish, “Cupio dissolvi.” 
Thrice happy therefore are those men, | 
whom, whatsoever misery befalleth in this 
present world, it findeth them settled in a 
sure expectation of that which here God 
promiseth the just, felicity and life in the 
world to come. Whereof God the Father 
make you partakers through the merits of 
his only-begotten Son our blessed Saviour, 
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unto whom, with the Holy Ghost, three per- 
sons, one eternal and everliving God, be 
honour. glory, and praise for ever. 


II. 


There never was that man so carelessly 
affected towards the safety of his own soul, 
but knowing what salvation and life doth 
mean, though his own ways were the very 
paths of endless destruction, yet his secret 
natural desire must needs be, not to perish 
but to live. “ What man is he,” saith the 
prophet David *4, “ which desireth, or rather 
“ what man is there which doth not desire 
“life, and delight in days wherein he may 
“ see everlasting good? Letthat mankeep 
* his tongue from harm, his lips from guile: 
‘let him shun evil, embrace good, pursue 
* peace and follow after it. For the eyes 
‘ of the Lord [are] upon the righteous, and 
his ears unto their cry. Their cry he 
heareth, and delivereth them from all their 
‘troubles: near he is unto them that are 
Ἢ contrite in heart: men afflicted in spirit he 
‘will save: the troubles of the righteous 
[are] great, but he delivereth out of all: 
“their very bones so charily kept that not 
“as much as one of them broken: such as 
ἐς hate them malice shall slay: the Lord re- 
“deemeth the souls of his servants, and 
“ none that trust in him shall perish.” What 
the prophet David largely unfoldeth, the 
same we ‘have here by way of abridgment 
comprehended in small room. So that 
hearing how the just shall live, you hear 
no less in weight, though in sound much 
less be spoken. For whatsoever the watch- 
ful eye of God, whatsoever his attentive 
ear; whatsoever deliverance out of trouble ; 
whatsoever in trouble nearness of ghostly 
assistance ; whatsoever salvation, custody, 
redemption, safe preservation of their souls 
and bodies and very bones from perishing, 
doth import: the promise of life includeth 
all. And those sundry rehearsed specialties, 
harmlessness and sincerity in speech, averse- 
ness from evil, inclination unto good things, 
pursuit of peace, continuance in prayer, con- 


΄-- 


Pa 


| trition of heart, humility of spirit, integrity, 


obedience, trust and affiance in God ; what 


| import they more than this one only name 


of justice doth insinuate ? which name ex- 
presseth fully their quality unto whom God 
doth promise life. 

Slightly to touch a thing so needful most 
exactly to be known, were towards justice 
itself to be unjust. Wherefore I cannot let 
slip so fit an occasion to wade herein some- 
what further than perhaps were expedient, 
unless both the weightiness and the hard- 
ness of the matter itself did urgently press 
thereunto. Justice, that which flourishing 
upholdeth, and not prevailing disturbeth, 


24 Psalm xxxiy. 
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shaketh, threateneth with αἰτίου desolation ' 


and ruin the whole world: justice, that 
whereby the poor have their succour, the 
rich their ease, the potent their honour, the 
living their peace, the souls of the right- 
eous departed their endless rest and quiet- 
ness: justice, that which God and angels 
and men are principally exalted by: justice, 


Definition of Justice in general. 


the chiefest matter contended for at this day | 


in the Christian world: in a word, justice, 
that whereon not only a!l our present hap- 
piness, but in the kingdom of God our fu- 
ture joy dependeth. So that, whether we 
be in love with the one or with the other, 
with things present or things to come, with 
earth or with heaven; in that which is so 
greatly available to both, none can but wish 
to be instructed. Wherein the first thing 
to be inquired of is, the nature of justice in 
general: the second, that justice which is 
in God: the last, that whereby we our- 
selves being just are in expectancy of life 
here promised in this sentence of the prophet, 
“ By faith the just shall live.” 

God hath created nothing simply for it- 
self: but each thing in all things, and of 
every thing each part ia other hath such in- 
terest, that in the whole world nothing is 


found whereunto any thing created can say, | 


“T need thee not.” The prophet Osee, to 
express this, maketh by a singular grace of 
speech the people of Israel suitors unto corn 
and wine and oil, as men are unto men 
which have power to do them good; corn 
and wine and oil supplicants unto the earth ; 
the earth to the heavens; the heavens to 
God. “In that day, saith the Lord, I wili 
“ hear the heavens, and the heavens shall 
“ hear the earth, and the earth shal! hear 
* the corn and wine and oil, and the corn 
“ and wine and oil shall hear Israel.” They 
are said to hear that which we ask; and 
we to ask the thing which we want, and 
wish to have. So hath that supreme com- 
mander disposed it, that each creature 
should have some peculiar task and charge, 
reaching furder than only unto its own pre- 
servation. What good the sun doth, by 
heat and light; the moon and stars, by their 
secret influence; the air, and wind, and 
water, by every their several qualities: 
what commodity the earth, receiving their 
services, yieldeth again unto her inhabi- 
tants: how beneficial by nature the opera- 
tions of all things are ; how far the use and 


profit of them is extended ; somewhat the | 


greatness of the works of God, but much 
more our own inadvertency and careless- 
ness, doth disable us to conceive. Only 
this, because we see, we cannot be igno- 


rant of, that whatsoever doth in dignity and | 


preeminence of nature most excel, by it 
other things receive most benefit and com- 
modity. Which should be a motive unto 
the children of men to delight by so much 
more in imparting that good which they 
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may, by how much their natural excellency 
hath made them more to abound with ha- 
bilitie and store of such good as may be 
imparted. Those good things therefore 
which be communicable ; those which they 
that have do know they have them, and do 
likewise know that they may be derived 
unto others; those which may be wanting 
in one, and yet not without possibility to 
be had from some other; such are matter 


| for exercise of justice. 


And such things are of two kinds; good 
and desirable either simply unto him which 
receiveth them, as counsel in perplexity, 
succour in our need, comfort when we are 
in sorrow and grief; or, though not desired 
where they are bestowed, yet good in re- 
spect of a further end: so punishments, 
trembled at by such as suffer them, yet in 
public nothing more needful. 

Now forasmueh as God hath so fur- 
nished the world, that there is no good thing 
needful but the same is also possible to be 
had ; justice isthe virtue whereby that good 
which wanteth in ourselves we receive in- 
offensively at the hands of others. I say, 
inoflensively: for we must note, that al- 
though the want of any be a token of seme 
defect in that mutual assistance which 
shouid be; yet howsoever to have such 
want supplied were far from equity and 
justice. {10 be so, then must we find out 
some rule which determineth what every 
one’s due is, from whom, end how it must 
be had. 

For this cause justice is defined, a virtue 
whereby we have our own in such sort as 
law prescribeth*®, So that neither Goa, 
nor angels, nor men, could in any sense be 
termed just, were it not for that which is 
due from one to another in regard of some 
received Jaw between them: some law 
either natural and immutable, or else sub- 
ject unto change, otherwise called positive 
law. The diflerence between which two 
undiscerned hath nota little cbscured justice. 
It is no small perplexity which this one 
thing had bred in the minds of many, who 
beholding the laws which God himself hath 
given, abrogated and disannulled by human 
authority, imagine that justice is hereby 
conculeated ; that men take upon them to 
be wiser than God himself ; that unto their 
devices his ordinances are constrained to 
give place : which popular discourses, when 
they are polished with such art and cunning 
as some men’s wits are well acquainted 
with, itis no hard matter with such tures 
‘o enchant most religiously affected souls. 
The root of whieh error is a misconceit that 
all laws are positive which men establish, 
and ali laws which God delivereth, immuta- 
bie. No itis not the author which maketh, 
25 (Arist. Rhet. 1. 9. δι᾿ ἣν τὰ αὑτῶν ἕκαστοι 
ἔχουσι, καὶ ὡς ὃ νόμος. 
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but the matter whereon they are made, that 
causeth laws to be thus distinguished. 
Those Roman laws”, “ Hominem indem- 
“ natum ne occidito,” “ Patronus 37 si clien- 
“ ti fraudem fecerit, sacer esto,” were laws 
unchangeable, though by men established. 
All those Jewish ordinances for civil punish- 
ment of malefactors, “the prophet that en- 
“ticeth unto idolatry shall be slain®,” a 
false witness shall suffer the same hurt 
which his testimony might have brought 
upon another, life for life, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth; all canons apostolical touching 
the form of church government, though re- 
ceived from God himself, yet positive laws 
and therefore alterable. Herein therefore 
they differ: a positive law is that which 
bindeih them thai receive it in such things 
as might before have been either done or 
not done without offence, but not after, du- 
ring the time it standeth in force. Such 
were those church constitutions concerning 
strangled and blood. But there is no per- 
son whom, nor time wherein, a law natural 
deth not bind. If God had never spoken 
word unto men concerning the duty which 
children owe unto their parents, yet from 
the firstborn of Adam unto the last of us, 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother,” could 
not but have tied all. For this cause, to 
dispense with the one can never possibly 
be justice ; nor other than injustice some- 
times not to dispense with the other. These 
things therefore justice evermore doth im- 
ply; first, some good thing which is from 
one person due to another; secondly, a law 
either natural or positive which maketh it 
due ; thirdly, in him from whom it is due a 
right and constant will of doing it as law 
prescribeth. 

The several kinds of justice, distributive, 
commutative, and corrective, 1 mean not 
presently to dwell upon. Only before we 
come to speak of the justice of God, this 
one thing generally I note concerning jus- 
tice amongst men. Almost the only com- 
plaint in all men’s mouths, and that not 
without great cause, is, “ There is no jus- 
“tice.” The cure of which evil, because 
all men do even give over in utter despair 
that ever any remedy can be devised to 
help a sore so far gone : seeing there is no 
hope that men will cease to offer, it remain- 
eth that we study with patience how to 
suffer wrongs and injuries being offered. 

And although the fault of injustice be too 


30 (XII Tab. Fragm. ad cale. Cod. Justin. ed. 
Gothofred. tit. 27. p. 91. “ Interfiei indemnatum 


“ quemeunque hominem, etiam XII Tabularum | 
Hee Salvianus Epise. Mas- | 


“ decreta vetuerunt. 
“siliensis ; 8. de Judicio et Providentia.”] 

27 (Ibid. tit. 26. “ Servius ad illos versos Virgilii 
6 Ain. 609. “ fraus innexa clienti ;’ ‘ Ex lege,’ in- 
* quit, ‘ XII Tabularum venit, in quious scriptum 
“est, Patronus, &c.’ ”} 

38 Deut. xiii. 
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general, yet whom particularly we do 
charge with so heavy a crime, it standeth 
us upon to be wary and circumspect, lest 
our reproving do make us_reprovable. 
What more injurious than undeservedly to 
accuse of injury 2 It cannot be denied but 
that cause on all sides hath been and is 
daily given, for each to blame other in 
this respect. Howbeit, patience, quietness, 
contentment, wise and considerate medita- 
tion, might surely cut off much from those 
scandalous accusations which are so often 
and so grievously, without regard what be- 
seemeth either place or person, poured out 
in the ears of men. Wherein perhaps our 
kindled affection were better slaked with 
sober advice, than overmuch liberty taken 
to feed our displeased minds. No man 
thinketh the injuries light which himself re- 
ceiveth. But first, when we seem to re- 
ceive injury, how do we know that injury 
is done us? Whereby discern we that we 
have not the thing which is due? Doth 
not every man measure his due for the most 
part by his own desire? When we have 
not what we would, we think we should 
have that which we have not, and that 
therefore we are wronged. Might not 
Daniel be thus condemned for being unjust 
to the Babylonian: the Jews towards the 
Persian: our Lord and Saviour Christ 
himself towards the high priest Annas, be- 
fore whom he stood in judgment? No 
man can be a competent judge of his own 
right. Wherefore upon our own only bare 
conceit to say of any man, we find him un- 
just, must needs be rashness: which he- 
ing abated, many accusations of injustice 
would be answered before they be made. 
Again; be it that we claim nothing as to 
ourselves or to others due more than by 
law we seem to have warrant for, and that 
in the judgment of mo than one besides 
ourselves. Do we think it so easy for men 
to define what law doth warrant ? 

| One example I will propose unto you in- 
1 

| 


stead of many, to the end it may appear 
that there are now and then great likelihoods 
inducing to think that in equity warrant- 
able which in the end proveth otherwise. 
A law there was sometime amongst the 
Grecians, that whosoever did kill a tyrant, 
should appoint his own reward, and de- 
manding receive it at the hands of the 
chief magistrate. Another law, that a ty- 
rant, being slain, his five nearest in blood 
should also be put to death. Alexander 
Phereus exercising tyranny was by his 
own wife treacherously murdered®®. In 
lieu of this act she requireth the life of a 
| son both hers and his, which son the same 
| law commandeth to be executed because 
| of his father’s tyranny, and not executed 


29 [Xenoph. Hist. Grae. lib. vi. ‘The rest is a 
mere cuse put by Heoker for argument’s sake.] 
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by reason of his mother’s request. The 
guestion is, whether the grant or denial of 
her demand, being such, were justice. On 
the one side, sith all commonweals do stand 
no less by performance of promised rewards 
than by taking appointed revenge, let their 
hope, who in such cases hazard themselves, 
be once defrauded, and who will undertake 
so dangerous attempts? Again, if in this 
case law have provided that none might 
revenge the death of tyrants by appointing 
so many of their nearest to die, how much 
more likely that such a benefit should make 
the son to his country ever afterwards duti- 
ful, than his father’s deserved punishment 
kindle in him a desire of revenge? Be- 
sides that punishments are, if any thing, to 
be abridged, rewards always to be received 
with largest extent, what if the son had 
done this which the mother did, should his 
act by law rewardable be punished because 
of his near conjunction in blood? And 
that the father’s offence should more disad- 
vantage the son than his mother’s deserts 
profit him, it seemeth hard. A bridle un- 
doubtedly it would be to stay men from af- 
fecting tyranny for ever, if they might see 
that enmity with them could not in any 
case go unrewarded. On the contrary side 
there is either greater or no less appear- 
ance of justice. For first, when two laws 
do by an unexpected casualty each control 
other, so that both cannot possibly be kept; 
what remaineth, but to keep that which 
cannot but with most public harm be bro- 
ken? which in this case seemeth not great- 
ly hard to discern; the one being needful 
unto the common safety of all, the other 
one body’s only benefit. Secondly, fathers 
being often much more careful of their 
children than of themselves, more afraid of 
the overthrow of their progeny than of 
their own estate and condition, they could 
not but be the bolder to tyrannize, if they 
did hope that their offspring any way 
might wind itself out of the evil which law 
inflicteth. Thirdly, were it not a thing in- 
tolerable, that so monstrous an act, as a 
woman to murder her husband unto whom 
she is so nearly linked, should not only not 
receive punishment, but receive what re- 
ward soever she will herself? Finally. the 
law bidding first generally any thing that 
should be demanded in way of reward to 
be granted, and afterwards commanding 
the death of the five next in blood, doth by 
this specialty abridge as it seemeth the for- 
mer generality, and grant anything, but so 
that this thing be not demanded. Other- 
wise, what letteth but that license to exer- 
cise tyranny might be required as a reward 
for taking tyrants out of the way? Not 
therefore simply what men will ask, but 
what they ask with reason and without con- 
tradiction to law, that only by law doth 
seem granted. 


Wrongs. even real, not always malicious. 
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This may suffice to shew how hard it is 
oftentimes even for the wisest and skilfullest, 
to see what is justice and what not. So that 
not only to ourselves but to others we may 
seem to take injury when we do not. How- 
beit, even when we have not the thing 
which in truth and in right we should 
have, it may be notwithstanding that they 
who do us hurt, do us not that injury for 
which we may blame them as _ unjust. 
There is no injustice, but where wrong is 
wilfully offered. Is it not a rule of equity 
and justice, “Nullum crimen patitur is qui 
‘‘non prohibet quod prohibere non potest ?” 
“we are towards them unjust, whose in- 
“justice we make complaint of for not do- 
“ing that which to do they want not will 
“but habilitie.’ And when we do not re- 
ceive as we should at the hands of men, it 
may be so much even against their wills 
whom in such cases we think most hardly 
of, that their infelicity is rather to be sor- 
rowed for, than their iniquity to be ac- 
cused. 

But let it be, that men of very set pur- 
pose and malice bend themselves against 
us; in this case to abate the keen edge of 
our indignation at wrong which we suffer, 
it were not nothing if we did consider the 
wrong which we do. God we are not able 
to answer one of a thousand; and of a 
thousand if but one be unanswered us by 
men, we are unable to bear it. 

To conclude: though we had ourselves 
never injured God or man, the patience 
and meekness of Christ in putting up inju- 
ries were worthy our imitation. His meek- 
ness were sufficient to meeken us, were the 
wrongs which be offered us never so griev 
ous and unsuflerable. If therefore men 
will not be persuaded not to do, let these 
persuasions induce us to take wrong with 
all patience, and to show ourselves just 
men in bearing the cross which men’s in- 
justice doth lay upon us. Which wisdom 
God the Father for his Son’s sake grant; 
unto whom with the Holy Ghost, three Per- 
sons, one eternal and everliving God, be 
honour, glory, and praise for ever. 


III. 


As we have spoken of the nature of jus- 
tice in general, so now we must speak of 
the justice of God. Wherein lest any 
man should imagine that we term God just, 
not because in himself he is so, but be- 
cause the liking which we have of, and 
love which we bear unto, ourselves, maketh 
us to think God such as we ourselves are; 
it shall not be unexpedient, first, to prove 
unto you that in God there is this divine 
virtue called Justice: secondly, to show in 
what sort God doth exercise that virtue in 
the regiment of his creatures: thirdly, 
what injury we do to God for want of right 
understanding how he doth justice unto us: 
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last of all, what honour unto him, and us 
what benefit, the true knowledge of his 
jistice addeth. 

I should have a large and scopious field to 
vralk in, if I did here endeavour with exact- 
ness either to collectso many reasons as 
migilit forcibly demonstrate, or to reckon up 
the numbers of particularities effectual to 
make plain and evident, that in the thirty- 
third of Exodus which God himself doth 
insinuate, terming himself “all good.” For 
that mystical suit of his servant Moses, “ I 
“ beseech thee, show me thy glory,” thus 
he answereth; “I will make all goodness 
“to go before thee.” As therefore there 
can be no particular warmth which univer- 
sal heat containeth not, so the infinite being 
of God comprehending all goodness, if jus- 
tice be any part thereof, God necessarily is 
just. Secondly, who doth not yield unto 
justice more than the meanest place of reck- 
oning and account amongst good things ? 
Put therefore the case, that angels and men 
were just, God not: should they not in this 
part of goodness excel God, and so be bet- 
ter than he to whom the title, as of “ great- 
“ est,” so of “ best,” is confessed due? Be- 
sides, God himself being the supreme cause 
which giveth being unto all things that are, 
and every effect so resembling the cause 
whereof it cometh, that such as the one is, 
the other cannot choose but be also; it fol- 
loweth that either men are not made right- 
eous by him, or if they be, then surely God 
himself is much more that which he maketh 
us ; just, if a [He] be the author, fountain, 
and cause of our justice. Finally, seeing 
that we cannot conceive God without cor- 
respondence between him and creatures re- 
ceiving from him whatsoever they have or 
are, either we must think that God cannot 
choose but impart good things, and then 
what creature would give him thanks, ever 
invocate, adore, and worship him ? or if he 
distribute his graces advisedly, knowing up- 
‘on whom what and wherefore he doth be- 
stow, this being the proper function of jus- 
tice, doth it not follow that God is just ? 

Only this doubt there is. We have al- 
ready declared justice to be that virtue 
whereby we yield and receive good things 
in such sort as law prescribeth. Now God 
hath no superior; there is not that can lay 
commandment upon him; he isnot subject ; 
he standeth not bound to any higher author- 
ity and power. How then should there be 
any justice in his doing that which no supe- 
rior’s authority or law can bind him to do 7 
To this we could make no answer at all, if 
we did hold as they do who peremptorily 
avouch that there is no manner why to be 
rendered of any thing which God doth, but 
only this, It was his absolute will to do it. 
True it is that thus the prophet speaketh in 
the Psalm 39, “Our Godis in heaven; and 
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“ whatsoever he will, he doth.” Thus our 
Saviour in the Gospel 51, “I give thee thanks, 
“O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
“ cause thou hast hid these things from the 
“wise and men of understanding, and hast 
“ opened them unto babes. Even so, O Fa- 
“ther because such was thy good pleas- 
“ure.” Thus the blessed Apostle often *, 
“ God predestinateth, calleth, saveth, work- 
“ eth all things, according unto the purpose 
“of his own will.” But what infer we 
hereupon? That there is no other cause in 
any of all the works of God to be either 
searched or rendered but this? If so, then 
it seemeth that when the people do ask this 
question, in the fifth of Jeremy’s prophecy, 
“ Wherefore hath the Lord our God done 
“these things?” God should rather have 
closed up their mouths with sharp reproof 
for making any such demand, than have 
commanded the prophet to content and sat- 
isfy their minds by yielding a reason of his 
actions: Thou shalt answer them, “like as 
“ ye have forsaken me, and served strange 
“ gods in your land, so shall ye also serve 
“strangers in a land that is not yours.” 
Again, let those very alleged sentences be 
seen into; and by sifting them it will soon 
appear that they rather exclude the render 
ing of some one cause which we are spe- 
cially to beware of than import an impossi- 
bility of any reason at all to be rendered of 
the works of God. Our nature is prone 
unto haughty conceits: and when we see 
those blessings abundantly poured upon xs, 
which God hath withheld from sundry oth- 
ers, we easily imagine that what we have 
more we are more worthy of than others 
are. ΤῸ take down this proud opinion, it is 
so often inculcated, that whatsoever we 
have, the reason wherefore we have it is not 
our dignity, but his mercy ; not the worthi- 
ness of our merit, but the goodness of his 
will. Yea, even in that very place where 
the blessed Apostle setteth down our pre- 
destination and adoption thorow Christ, to 
have been according unto’ the pleasure of 
Gods only will, doth not himself yield a 
cause of this will in God, by immediately 
adding, “unto the praise of the glory of his 
“ crace 33 979 

t= 5 A 

Then seeing God doth work nothing but 
for some end, which end is the cause of 
that he doth, what letteth to conclude that 
God doth all things even in such sort as 
law prescribeth 7 Is not the end οἵ his ac- 
tions as a law? Doth it notstrictiy require 
them to be such as always they are, so that 
if they were otherwise they could not be 
apt, correspondent, suitable unto their set 
and appointed end? There is flo impedi- 
ment therefore but that we may set it down, 
God is truly and properly just. 

Touching the next point, how God doth 
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exercise justice in the world, justice exhib- 
iteth all good which congruity and right 
would have imparted unto equals, inferiors, 
or betters. Superiority and equality being 
excluded from all things as they are in re- 
lation unto God, at his hands we are to ex- 
pect only that which justice yieldeth unto 
inferiors. In which consideration he taketh 
upon him the person of a Judge, a Lord, a 
Father. “He shall judge nations,” saith 
the prophet in the seventh Psalm. But be- 
cause those future comminations seem to 
imply some truce and respect for the time, 
the wicked man through freedom from pres- 
ent sense of evil emboldeneth himself, ta- 
keth heart and courage, hates to be reform- 
ed, casteth the words of God behind him, 
runneth on his race with lost companions, 
for this refraineth not a whit the more, 
avoideth no one deed, keepeth not in any 
one word or syllable which his heart de- 
lighteth to utter, for fear of this; “ God will 
“ judge the world,” is little cared for, though 
Christ our Saviour and his Apostles divinely 
inspired describe it in never so fearful man- 
ner. For which cause the prophet in the 
same Psalm addeth, that God not only 
shall judge nations, but is the judger of the 
just and of despisers of God daily. So that 
what criminals openly convicted are to look 


for from such a judge as respecteth no man’s | 


person, standeth in awe of no man’s coun- 
tenance, hateth sin extremely, knoweth ev- 
ery action and circumstance of action that 
sinners do, be it never so closely conveyed ; 
what criminals convicted are to look for 
from such a judge, thereon let impenitent 
malefactors make their certain reckoning: 
for as verily as God is just, his justice will 
show itself upon them soon or sine *4, in the 
greatness of that judgment, which if they 
feel before they fear, woe worth them. God 
their judge, but your Lord. Wherefore, if 
unfeignedly ye do your endeavour to serve 
and please him, ye have your presidents 
to claim the benefit by, of protection, care, 
maintenance, and whatsoever good thing 
righteous dominion doth answer dutiful ser- 
vice withal. The Church, in the thirty- 
third of Esay, concludeth hereupon boldly 
and plainly, “ He is our king, therefore he 
* will save us.” Is it not much that free 
leave is given you to plead your causes as 
Ezechias pleadeth his 35. ‘ Lord, remember 
“now how I have walked before thee in 
“ truth with a perfect heart; and have done 
“ that which is good in thy sight?” As Da- 
vid his 6, “ Preserve my soul, O Lord, thou 


34 [“ Soon or syne,” as Archdeacon Cotton has 
pointed out to the editor, is the Scottish expression 
for “ soon or late.” See Jamieson’s Scottish Dic- 
tionary, voc. Syne. He quotes Baillie’s Letters, i. 
355. “ What I know I shall ever give you an ac- 
* count of soon or syne.”’] 
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“art of great kindness unto all that serve 
“thee: save me, for I am thy servant: 
“ O Lord, enter not into judgment with thy 
“servant: judgement for thine enemies and 
“them that hate thee, 1 am the son of thine 
“ handmaid, thy servant; O bruise not my 
“ bones, suffer not my soul to descend into 
“hell.” Or, if the name of a Lord do not 
seem sufficiently gracious, unto whom God 
hath already imparted a spirit that giveth 
them cheerful courage boldly to call upon 
him as children upon their father, Jet them 
enlarge their hearts, and what good thing can 
they invent which his fatherly indulgence 
doth not abundantly warrant them to expect ? 
If they thirst after consolation; behold to 
them it is said 37, “ As one whom his mo- 
“ ther comforteth, so will 1 comfort you.” If 
they wish endless continuance of hearty af- 
fection ; to them 8°, “T have loved you with 
“everlasting love:” if a prosperous and 
flourishing estate ; of them 35. “I will be un- 
“to them as the dew, they shall grow 
“ as the lily, and fasten their roots like the 
“trees of Lebanon; their branches shall 
“ spread, and their beauty like the olive- 
“tree; they shall revive as the corn, and 
“ flourish like the pleasant vine.” It is not 
with God as it is with men, whose titles 
show rather what they should be than what 
they are. God will not be termed that 
which he is not. His name doth show his 
nature. Were not his affection most fa- 
therly, the appellation of a Father would 
offend him. Fathers Jay up treasure for 
their children: and shall not your heavenly 
Father provide sufficient for you? O minds 
void of faith, full of distrustfulness! Fa- 
thers spend out the day in travail, and con- 
tinue the night in pensiveness, ever study- 
ing how to better their children’s estate: 
and have the sons of God a father careless 
whether they think [sink] or swim? “ The 
“eye of the Lord is over the righteous.” 
“Tf a mother forget her child, (Ὁ love in- 
“ explicable!) art thou my son? of thee I 
“will never be unmindful.” Fathers, if 
they be provoked unto anger, conceive not 
unappeasable wrath: do not the tears of 
their children confessing faults and craving 
pardon wring out oftentimes tears from their 
eyes? And, that which should cause even 
hearts of stone and iron to relent, we do 
not find God in Scripture so often rejoicing 
over the righteous, as shedding forth tears 
of kindness in the bosom of sinners penitent. 
Thus God is righteous ; and his righteous- 
ness thus he showeth. 

It followeth in the next place, concerning 
this matter of divine justice, that we con- 
sider how, for want of right understanding 
the reason how God doth justice unto us, 
injury is done unto him many ways. For 
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by this it cometh to pass, that some behold- 
ing the present not only impunity but pros- 
perity of sin in the world, repine at it as at 
a thing repugnant unto divine justice. Some, 
noting a difference between men departing 
this mortality immediately after great and 
grievous sin repented of, and others always 
leading an honest, holy, virtuous and up- 
right life, upon conceit of inconformity with 
justice in God, if both ending their lives 
should enter forthwith and immediately into 
bliss, have imposed upon the souls of faith- 
ful men a kind of after-punishments satis- 
factory. Some, considering how God as a 
just and righteous judge shall hereafter re- 
ward their works, glory in them, as if, un- 
less in themselves they were worthy of re- 
ward, they could not in justice be rewarded. 


These err by thinking that to be against: 


God’s justice which is not: on the contrary 
side, others by thinking that not to be against 
it which is. These not weighing how op- 
posite it is to the justice of God either ac- 
tually to condemn, or in purpose to deter- 
mine condemnation, without a cause thereof’ 
Poe in the party so condemned, 

ave by misconstruction of some Scripture 
sentences with no small hazard, as well of 
God’s honour as men’s comfort, over-eas'ly 
been led to define that so many were fore- 
appointed unto endless torments, only for 
that the will of God was to have them end- 
lessly tormented. 


IV. 


What injury men do to God for want of 
right understanding in what sort and man- 
ner he doth administer equity and justice 
unto them, in no way plainlier appeareth, 
than first by those repining accusations 
wherewith the hard and heavy casualties 
of the righteous, contrariwise the impunity 


and prosperity of godless persons hath been | 


from time to time complained of. Withsuch 
kind of pleas books both profane and sacred 
are fraught. The motives especially indu- 
cing their minds to deem an incongruity 
herein, and to the justice of God a kind of 
repugnancy, are these. First, to that jus- 
tice which we call distributive, and define to 
be a virtue yielding unto each person that 
which is due according to the difference of 
their quality ; unto this virtue nothing more 
opposite than the parity of their condition 
in the quality of whose persons there is in- 
equality. For whichcause from God Abra- 
ham putteth off that tunevenness, which 
blendeth these two, and maketh the one’s 
estate such as the other should be 49, “Far 
“ be it from thee to slay the righteous with 
“the wicked: that as the wicked are so the 
“righteous should be also, far be it from 
“thee.” If then it be a thing most unequal 
and unconsonant unto justice, that they 
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which excel in virtue should not be exalted 
in all parts of happiness above them that 
are of contrary note: if it do argue an un- 
even hand, to bestow upon the one sort as 
upon the other ; what may be thought, when 
they, whose virtues all men do admire, are 
in respect of the hard condition of their lives 
for outward things not only as the worst, 
which notwithstanding were greatly to be 
complained of, but in so far more miserable 
and wretched case, that these living in all 
abundance of whatsoever their hearts can 
wish; they, if they perish not, as oftentimes 
they do, at their enemies’ will and pleasure, 
are found not seldom in such sort to live 
that their deadliest adversaries could hardly 
wish them greater woe than to continue as 
they are; doth it not stand even with rea- 
son to conclude, surely this is not that which 
equity and justice requireth ? 

Wherein, secondly, the judgment of the 
world doth universally so agree, that im- 
prisonments, banishments, restraint of lib- 
erty, deprivation of honour, diminution of 
goods, loss of limme or life, any thing pe- 
nal and unpleasant to be suffered, is by 
authority no where laid upon other than 
dangerous and pernicious malefactors. So 
that when contrariwise the supreme guide 
and governor of heaven and earth taketh 
a clean other course of regiment, impover- 
ishing, depressing, and by all means keep- 
ing down the good and virtuous, but crown- 
ing the heads of malignants with honour, 
and heaping terrene fel.city upon them, 
this can hardly seem just or according to 
righteousness. It is not therefore without 
cause, nor of nothing, that those so usual 
oppositions have in this case and question 
risen, some concluding if God indeed did 
with justice order the course of human af- 
fairs, it should be bonis bene, malis male ; 
well with the good, with the bad still oth- 
erwise: others crying out, Posse contra in- 
nocentiam que sceleratus quisque concepe- 
rit ; impiety to prevail against nee 
even as far as it listeth, God himself look- 
ing on, who can but wonder and be amazed ? 

The state of good and bad thus continu- 
ing, what construction shall we make of 
God’s own promises unto the one sort, and 
to the other of his so heavily pronounced 
sentences, which he uttereth as it were 
emptying upon them vessels full of wrath 
and execration? To the one, “If thou 
“wilt walk in my ways, and keep mine 
“ordinances and commandments, I will 
“lengthen and prolong thy days ‘*':” to 
the other, “ Thou, O God, shalt bring them 
“ down, thou shalt humble them unto the 
“pit of corruption: bloody and deceitful 
“ men shall not live out half the time which 
“they might by nature *.” To the one, 
not only long life promised, but with life 
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prosperity and peace: to the other, not only 
umseasonable death, but before death woe 
and all kinds of misery threatened. To the 
“ one, What manis he that feareth the Lord ? 
“ his soul shall dwell at ease, and his seed 
“ shall inherit the land 45... “ The earth 
“ shall yield lim increase of fruit; it shall 
“be fat for his sake as oil; his cattle shall 
“ feed in large pastures 44.” ‘To the other, 
* Cursed shalt thou be in field, town, and 
“city; in person, in goods, in children: 
“ The Lord shall send upon thee trouble 
“and shame: in all that ever thou settest 
“thy hand to, thou shalt never but suffer 
“ wrong and violence: the strangeness of 
“those calamities which thine eyes shall 
( behold shall take even wit and sense from 
“thee; because thou wilt not serve the 
“ Lord thy God with a cheerful and true 
* heart, that so thou mightest be in all 
“things happy. Hunger and thirst, and 
“ nakedness, and want of all things neces- 
“ sary shall be thy undividable companions ; 
“ migery shall hunt and pursue thee for ev- 
“er: no peace, no prosperity for the wick- 
“ed 4.” 'Phese being the words of God’s 
own mouth, how are they performed when 
the righteous are hourly led as sheep to 
the slaughter, their goods taken from them 
by extortion, their persons subject unto vio- 
lence, nothing about them but that which 
they cannot look or think upon without 
tears: impious despisers of God in the 
meanwhile rejoicing pleasantly upon their 
beds, living long, waxing old, increasing in 
honour, authority, and wealth, their houses 
peaceable without fear, the rod of God not 
upon them nor near them. Can _ these 
things cleave together, God true in his 
word, and we such in our estate ? 

This we might happily either answer 
with more ease, or with better contentment 
endure, if to the harm that such inter- 
changeable mixture of states in the world 
breedeth any countervailable good did grow. 
But there doth not, for ought that any man 
living can see. The damages, losses, and 
inconveniences which this confusion draw- 
eth after it, they are apparent. For as the 
benefit but even of one man’s virtue, taking 
root, continuing and flourishing in the world, 
is invaluable not only in respect of the 
courage which thereby all others well in- 
clined do take, exulting in the conscience 
of their own most holy resolutions to serve 
the Lord, when they are therein confirmed 
by visible assurance, that with as many as 
fear him from their hearts it shall undoubt- 
edly go well; but furder also in regard of 
the singular delight which itself doth take 
in being most largely beneficial, and in 
watching for occasions to do good, where- 
by it cometh to pass that the hearts cf all 
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men bless them as common fathers, and 
wish them, if it were possible, the very 
possession of heaven on earth: so on the 
other side, there can be no greater plague 
than improbity, if it come once to have any 
long continuance in the world, and be fur- 
nished with habilitie to annoy; because it 
doth not only hereby take occasion to scorm 
the better endeavours of more virtuously 
disposed minds, thinking with itself what 
profit have they by serving the Almighty ; 
but maketh it even a recreation and a kind 
of sporting exercise, to try what wit can do 
in devising, and force in executing, vile, 
barbarous, and cruel acts, such as future 
ages may most wonder at and the present 
most rue. Sith therefore nothing doth 
more agree with the nature of God than to 
better the state of all things, what more ef- 
fectual way to fill the mouths of his saints 
with hymns of everlasting thankfulness, to 
augment their joy, to illustrate his glory, to 
put his foes for ever to silence, and to man- 
ifest unto all generations the care which he 
hath of righteousness, than by making al- 
ways an apparent separation between men 
in state acccording to their good or evil 
quality ? 

These are the principal inducements 
whereby men, as long as they do not con- 
ceive the course of divine proceedings in 
justice, imagine all to be out of square, be- 
cause the righteous are afflicted when the 
contrary sort doth prosper. First, it seem- 
eth against the rule of distributive justice, 
that men’s condition should not be suitable 
unto the quality of their persons. Second- 
ly, the general opinion and judgment of all 
men disliketh to have it otherwise. Third- 
ly, God himself often and openly hath pro- 
tested that so it should be. Finally, if it be 
not so, the inconveniences thereupon grow- 
ing unto the world are more than mean, the 
virtuous not encouraged as they might be, 
but put out of heart, infinite good undone 
whereby thousands would reap benefit, im- 
piety corroborated and made bold, no less 
unto God’s own dishonour than unto men’s 
discomfort. 

It cannot be thought a labour needless 
that we do our endeavour to free this cause 
from all scruple, and to make it so expedite 
as may suffice for our reasonable satisfac- 
tion; the minds of so many being entan- 
gled with such perplexities when they 
enter into these alleged considerations, 
through an opinion of discoherence thereby 
conceived between the justice of God and 
the state of men in this world. First 
therefore, touching the rule of distributive 
justice, which requireth that whose qualit 
is best, their condition be not like and ro 
less inferior unto theirs which are worst 
qualified, how understand we this rule of 
justice? Doth it require that the righteous 
have every desirable thing, the unrighteous 
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, 
nothing which is naturally good permitted 
them? Then that which never as yet any 
man was so senseless as to imagine not- | 
withstanding must needs be; to wit that if 
only the just be not beautiful, if they only 
be not strong, if any be healthful besides 
them, if they alone do not see the fruit of 
their bodies increased unto the third and 
fourth generation, God doth deal unjustly 
with them. How unjustly therefore with 
Christ, our blessed Saviour, and his only- 
begotten Son, who, being so much more 
righteous than angels, saw creatures far 
beneath men in dignity, in some parts of 
outward felicity so far above him, that birds 
having nests, and foxes holes to hide them- | 
selves, the Son of God and man had scarce 
where to lay his head! Know we not that 
God is by nature good and gracious unto 
all the works of his hands? Wicked men, 
although they be their own workmanship 
as they are wicked, yet as they are men 
being his handywork, are not we rather in- 
jurious unto them than God to us, if so be 
we envy them all participation even in 
those things which they are capable of as 
men? For the favours which God extend- 
eth towards just men, not as they are men 
but as they are just; such favours are so 
peculiarly theirs, that they neither are nor 
can be imparted to any other. Judge there- 
by therefore their estate, and is it not clear 
as the light, that the foresaid rule of justice 
is no way violated ? Judge according unto 
this, and most evident it is that God doth 
not deal with the righteous as with the 
wicked, but always better. What should 
I mention him that preferred imprison- 
ment with Cato before some other’s im- 
perial sublimity ? It had been more than 
childishness in Moses to choose a fellow- 
ship in the bitter afflictions of the people of 
God *4, refusing the offered pleasures of sin, 
if the just man’s estate, be it whatsoever, 
were not by infinite degrees happier than 
the wicked’s in their chiefest ruff. He that 
sitteth at this day in Rome, kings of na- 
tions falling down before hin, is his glitter- 
ing estate so glorious in the eye of any 
good and spiritually wise man’s judgment, 
doth his tripled diadem adorn him as those 
honourable robes and garments dyed in the 
blood of martyrdom did beautify his first 
most reverend predecessors, disgraced, dis- 
countenanced, banished, murdered, rent 
asunder, devoured by wild beasts, put to 
most sharp and cruel deaths, exercised with 
all extremity of torture, for the name of 
Christ? There was not the meanest of | 
them that would have changed his com- 
forts in the midst of greatest woe, with all 
the joys and honours worldly which the 
flourishing rank of their successors hath ac- | 
quired. 
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When we think otherwise, the reason of 
our misconceit herein is, that because all 
suffering is grievous, even as the contrary 
pleasant and acceptable unto the flesh ; by 
occasion of this common accident, the just 
and unjust suffering materially the same 
kind of grief, by hunger, pestilence, sword, 
or the like, imagine that they suffer simply 
the same: whereas in truth their sufferings 
formally, and even essentially, are different. 
The end of God is never the same in both, 
howsoever upon both he seemeth to lay the 
same burthens. But being both in the 
same furnace, the one are as stubble, the 
other as gold: being stricken with the same 
rod, the one receive the torment of a judge, 
the other the chastisement of a father: 
though both seem equally forsaken, they 
are never equally forsaken ; but the one by 
dereliction of probation only, the other by 
dereliction of reprobation. The righteous 
therefore may have their phancies; they 
may, being carried away with grief or dis- 
tempered with passionate affections, con- 
ceive worse of their own estate than reason 
giveth: but surely there never was yet that 
hour, wherein, if mortal eyes could discern 
the things that belong unto solid happiness, 
the hearts of the most unhappy would not 
wish, as Balaam’s did, “O that we were as 
“the just and righteous!” So that the rule 
of distributive justice is not violated. As 
for the judgment of all the world, supposing 
yes, what should we weigh it, when we 
have the judgment of him who created the 
world, to the contrary ? 

Howbeit, we err, if we take the casual 
and unadvised sentences of men, uttering 
rashly that which indignation hath put in 
their mouths and not sound reason estab- 
lished their minds in, for the judgment of 
the whole world: whereof the wisest and 
skilfullest part is so far from judging God 
when his saints are most roughly dealt with, 
to give them the portion of malefactors, that 
they plainly and peremptorily avouch the 
evils which they suffer to be rather seals 
assuring them of everlasting bliss, than to- 
kens arguing unto others, that God doth 
put no difference between them and the 
children of malediction. 

In the words of our Saviour there is no 
enigmatical obscurity. ‘“ When men revile 
“ you sclaunder you, hate you, when they 
“cast you out of their synagogues, when 
“they speak and practise all manner of 
“ evil against you, say not in your hearts, 
“ this lot should have fallen upon the wicked 
“that know not God. Such sufferings do 
“ not argue your infelicity, for when ye suffer 
“ these things ye are happy, yea because 
“you suffer them happy are you. Men 
“ shall woonder that serving a God so able 
“ to protect you, ye should be enfeebled and 
“die daily: but ignorant they are how it 
“ cometh by the mighty hand of God to pass, 
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“that there is even in imbecility strength, 
“and gain in the very loss of your lives.” 
Nor doth any thing dene or suflered in this 
present world prejudice a whit the grand 
authority, or impair the sacred credit either 
of the promises of God containing the good 
things of this life which are proposed to 
them that serve him, or cf the contrary 
threatenings denounced against the children 
of rebellion and disobedience. That which 
befalleth us maketh no way vain and frus- 
trate what Godspeaketh. But that which is 
spoken and meant conditionally must be con- 
ditionally understood. The life of the just 
shall be long and fortunate; they shall see 
many and happy days ; their prosperity is a 
sequel of their piety; but with exception, un- 
Jess it be far better for them to be otherwise. 
That this may be far better for them, there 
needeth no other proof, than the very ac- 
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time may tend; yet we to be less advised 
than that heathen Platonic, uninstructed in 
the mysteries of our faith? “ In that I un- 
“ derstand concerning the works of God,” 
saith Plotin, “therein willl praise him: and 
τ admire him even in those things which I 
“ know ne reason of.” Do not we ourselves 
many times that whereof our servants do 
see no cause? neither dare they therefore 
argue and dispute against our actions, be- 
cause our intentions are hidden from them. 
As for the wicked that hereby take occasion 
to harden themselves, it is to their own 
greater woe inthe end. The time is not 
gained; divine revenge shall come upon 
them so much the heavier, by how much 
the slower. Ifthe virtuous do fail in cour- 
age, it is through error and misconceit. 
“There was a time,” saith the prophet 
David, “ when beholding fools in prosperity, 


knowledgment of men touching the fruit of | “ I fretted at it inmy heart, saying, ‘ Lo, these 
their own afflictions. Minds which prosper- | “ are wicked, yet prosper they alway, and 
ity would make wanton, experience of hard | “ increase in riches: surely in vain have I 


events do keep insubjection and awe. AfHic- 
tion is the mother ofhearty devotion. “When 
God humbled their hearts with heaviness,” 
saith the prophet, speaking of Israel, “ then 
“they cried unto the Lord.” When they 
loathed and abhorred their food, then they 
poured out their very souls in supplication 
unto God. Affliction is both a medicine if 
we sin, and a preservative that we sin not. 
Again, if sentence of death and temporal 
calamity be given against such as hate to 
be reformed, the certain performance there- 
of we must count upon; but with this cau- 
tion, so far as may stand with that woonted 
patience which God useth ordinarily to- 
wards sinners, and so far as it may be with- 
out iet and hinderance unto any greater in- 
tended good thancan grow by their speed- 
ier revenge. In which considerations, if 
God do suffer with unweariable toleration 
vessels concinnate unto death, shall this, 
than which nothing doth more show his 
mercy and love towards men, by men be 
alleged to implead his righteousness ? 

“ But good whereunto this tendeth, we say 
“we discern none, sundry inconveniences 
“being apparent.” ‘Truth, they say, is the 
daughter of time : and in time who doubteth 
but God may discover that, which, because 
we presently see not, must we needs there- 
fore presently deny ? Into the heart of Jo- 
seph, at what time his brethren made gain of 
his personby merchandise ; into the heart of 
Daniel, at the hour wherein he left his na- 
tive soil; hardly could it have sunk * what 
good so unpleasant accidents in the end 
would grow unto. “ The end ofall things,” 
saith the Apostle, “is at hand.” And if 
till then it should lie buried in the bosom of 
God alone, unto what good these things in 
outward appearance so confused for the 


45 [The reading of the MS. here is doubtful.) 


“cleansed my heart; that 1 have washed 
“ my hands in innocency, to what purpose 
“isit? Such was my ignorance, such my 
sO folly: ΤΕΣ 


V. 


Another sort of men, injurious unto the 
God of heaven for want of understanding 
how towards them God is righteous, are 
they who abridge his mercy towards sin- 
ners penitent, tormenting their minds with 
a fearful expectation of future anguish, trib- 
ulation and woe; asif, how merciful soever 
God be in remitting, pardoning, forgiving all 
their transgressions, nevertheless so unap- 
peasable is the rigour and dirity of his cor- 
rective justice, that till transgressors have 
endured, either in this world or another, 
vexation proportionable unto the pleasure 
which they have taken in doing evil, there 
is no possible rest for their souls. Upon 
which opinion because much dependeth I 
will first endeavour to lay before you how 
the favourers and defenders thereof do 
cround it upon a supposed exigence in the 
justice of God ; and secondly, make mani- 
fest unto you how weakly and ungrounded- 
ly they have erected it: how the nature of 
divine justice doth not only not require it, 
but is by it plainly oppugned, denied utterly, 
and overthrown. 

Their grounds, unto such as cast but a 
slight view over them, may seem to be 
strong and forcible, they are with such art 
and cunning laid. The parts of their doc- 
trine concerning the point which now we 
treat of, are by their greatest masters thus 
cemented and set together. First, most true 
it is, they say, and of all Christian comfort 
the very root, that the death of our Lord 
and Saviour hath duly and sufficiently paid 
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for the sins of all the world, by that abun- 
dant price of redemption upon the cross. 
Which solemn entrance being such as can- 
not but have the full and ready approbation 
of all men Christian without any pause or 
furder deliberation gladly yielded, they 
smoothly proceed, adding hereunto that 
which cannot reasonably neither be denied ; 
to wit, that no man was ever partaker of this 
benefit but in the knot and unity of his body 
mystical, which is the Church: that to them 
the streams of the holy blood of Christ and 
beams of his grace are in sundry manners 
conveyed: that upon all men, at their first 
incorporation into the household of the 
faithful, the merits of the death of Christ 
are so largely carried down for the remis- 
sion of their sins, that were their lives be- 
fore never so loaden with the most enor- 
mous offences that in this misery man may 
commit, yet they are not only pardoned of 
the same, but also perfectly acquitted for 
ever of all pain and punishment, which his 
offences by any means committed might de- 
serve: that if men received into the favour 
of God and fellowship of his Church do, by 
sin committed after baptism, again pollute 
the temple of God, their estate is not such 
as Novatus would have it, irrecoverable, but 
éven they may also be repaired through re- 
entance ; God most largely and merciful- 
y promising unto his children which have 
erred and gone astray, if they return, if 
they be penitent, full remission of all their 
sins. 

Whom we have found in so many things 
and so weighty true of their word, we do 
not easily suspect of deceit. Wherefore, as 
having now full possession of their hear- 
ers’ minds, they slip into that, which, being 
in truth utterly repugnant unto the verdicts 
hitherto given, they notwithstanding adjoin 
as consonant and agreeable thereunto. Sin, 
they say, committed draweth after it a dou- 
ble evil: First, it polluteth 47, defileth, stain- 
eth the purity and dignity of our nature: 
secondly, it maketh the soul that sinneth 
obnoxious unto punishment deserved by 
sin. Now God remitteth indeed the mani- 
fold sins of his children upon their hearty 
repentance, yea acquitteth them from that 
great pain, death and endless condemna- 
tion, which their iniquities justly deserved : 
howbeit doth not always, together with the 
remission of deadly sins and eternal punish- 
ment, exempt offenders received to his grace 
from all correction due 45. for sin. That 
justice exacteth punishment for offending, 


47 (Vid. S. Tho. Aquin. 2 Summ. Theol. pars i. 
qu. 86. “ De macula peccati ;’ et qu. 87. “De 
“ reatu pene,” especially art. 6. respons.] 

48 [S. Tho. Aquin. in 4 Sent. dist. xiv. qu. ii. 
art. 1 ; et dist. xviii. qu. i. art. 3.“ Poena est duplex ; 
* scil. exterminans hostes ;—et talis pcena ex re- 
* conciliatione ipsa remoyetur:—alia pena est 
* que corngit civem et filium, vel amicum, et de- 
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ever after their offences be forgiven them, 
there is, as it seemeth, proof sufficient mo 
ways than one. For, first, have not just 
and holy men in this respect taken most 
sharp revenge upon themselves? Hath 
not the Church, for the satisfying of God’s 
most heavy indignation, from the very first 
spring of Christian religion, perpetually en- 
joined transgressors certain penal works of 
correction, either before, as the old usage 
was, or after the release of their offences, 
which now of late for grave causes hath 
been more used? When men do neither 
chastise themselves, nor are by the Church’s 
rod chastised, so inevitable 4? is the punish- 
ment of sin, that it is a kind of constraint 
unto God himself to punish, yea to punish 
them whose sin he hath pardoned and re- 
ceived them into favour. Was it not thus 
in our first progenitors, whose grievous 
transgression though pardoned, yet both 
they did and we do smart for? For this 
cause the blessed Apostle plainly to them 
of Corinth *°, “ See ye not how many there 
“are amongst you weak and feeble, how 
“many fallen asleep:” some stricken with 
sickness, some with death ? This we might 
help, if we were not careless. If we did 
judge ourselves, we should not be judged 
of God: now we are, that with the world 
we might not perish. It cannot therefore 
be doubted of, but there is pain due for sin 
after sin be remitted. And if any debt or 
recompense remain to be discharged by the 
offender after reconcilement, it must needs 
rise by proportion, weight, continuance, 
number, and quantity of the faults commit- 
ted before. Which debt we cannot say all 
men do fully discharge in this world. How 
many thousands do live at ease, secure, and 
altogether careless thereof? How many, 
by reason of their late conversion, taken 
out of the world before they can fully dis- 
charge this debt? So that if there were 
not in the next life pains satisfactory for 
them to endure, the case of grievous sin- 
ners till the very hower of death were 
much better than of small offenders con- 
verted long before: a thing not seemly to 


“ bitum ejus potest remanere reconciliatione jam 
“facta: etideo simul cum peccatum remittitur 
* quoad maculam, remittitur quoad penam eter- 
“ nam que est exterminans, sed non quoad penam 
“ temporalem que est corrigens.’ | 

49 [Id. dist. xx. qu. i. art. 3. “ Quidam dicunt, 
* quod indulgentie non valent ad absolvendum a 
“ reatu pene, quam quis in purgatorio secundum 
* judicium Dei meretur, sed valent ad absolutionem 
“ab obligatione, qua sacerdos obligavit peeniten- 
* tem ad peenam aliquam, vel ad quam etiayn or- 
« dinatur ex canonum statutis, Sed hee opinio 
“ yidetur non vera...quia...Eeclesia hujusmodi 
“ indulgentias largiens seu dans magis daminifica- 
“ ret quam adjuvaret, quia remitteret ad gyaviores 
“ peenas, scil. purgatoril, absolvendo a peenitentiis 
“ jnjunctis.” et dist. xxi. qu.i. art. 1.J | 
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God’s justice. Unless perhaps we think 
that God shall be forced of necessity to re- 
mit his debt, for lack of means to punish it 
in another world. The punishments, which 
God hath reserved for his children after 
this life, are of two kinds®!: the one, want 
of perfect felicity and bliss; the other, 
sense of fearful and grievous torments. In 
the former of these two Adam and all the 
fathers 5? before Christ, till Chris's coming, 
were for so many worlds together detained, 
to satisfy for the punishment due to the 
sins the guilt whereof was in this life for- 
given them. Nor did only the holy patri- 
archs feel in this respect the lack of the 
abundant fruition of the majesty of God, 
but all the souls of the just, excepting some, 
who by peculiar prerogative have already 
received their bodies, being now in rest and 
unspeakable felicity, do nevertheless for sin 
want the increase of joy and bliss, that by 
receipt of their bodies lying as yet in the 
dust, they are hereafter undoubtedly sure 
of. This they term penam damni**. The 
other punishment, which hath in it not only 
loss of joy but also sense of grief, vexation, 
and woe, is that whereunto they give the 
name of purgatory pains, in nothing differ- 
ent *4 from those very infernal torments 
which the souls of castaways, together with 


51 [S. Tho. Aquin. in 4 Sent. 4, xxi. qu. 1, art. 1. 
“ Ad tertiam questionem dicendum, quod in pur- 
“ gatorio erit duplex poena. Una damni, in quan- 
* tum sc. retardantur a divina visione: alia sensus 
* secundum quod ab igne corporali punientur ; et 
“ quantum ad utrumque pena purgatoril minima 
“ excedit maximam penam hujus vite.’ 

52 [Ibid. “ Sancti Patres ante adventum Christi 
ἐς fuerunt in loco digniori quam sit locus in quo pur- 
“gantur anime post mortem, quia non erat ibi 
“ aliqua pena sensibilis: sed locus ille erat con- 
*junctus inferno, vel idem quod infernus, alias 
“ Christus ad limbum descendens non diceretur ad 
“ inferos descendisse: ergo et purgatorium est in 
* eodem loco, vel juxta infernum.”] 

53 [The words “ penam damni” are changed 
into “ predestination,” in an old transcript of this 
sermon: Library, Trin. Coll. Dubl. (MS. B. I. 13.) 
Contractions, in some measure, account for the 
mistake. So Mr. Gibbings informs the Editor.] 

54 (Ibid. ““ De loco purgatorii non invenitur ali- 
*‘ quid expresse determinatum in scriptura, nec 
“ rationes possunt ad hoc efficaces induci: tamen 
‘ probabiliter et secundum quod consonat magis 
“ sanctorum dictis, et revelationi fact multis, lo- 
“cus purgatorii est duplex... Secundum legem 
“ communem locus purgatorii est locus inferior 
“inferno conjunctus, ita quod idem ignis sit qui 
“ damnatos cruciat in inferno, et qui justos in pur- 
“ gatorio purgat, quamyvis damnati secundum quod 
“ sunt inferiores merito, et loco inferiores ordinan- 
“di synt. Alius est locus purgatorii secundum 
“ dispepsationem, et sic quandoque in diversis locis 
“ puniti\ leguntur, vel ad vivorum instructionem, 
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damned spirits, do endure, saving only in 
this, there is an appointed term to the one, 
to the other none; but for the time they 
last, they are equal. Nor may we there- 
fore think ourselves quite and clean dis- 
charged of all such punishment, though we 
do never so carefully beware of heinous of- 
fences. For the common infirmities 55 and 
daily trespasses which defile the works of 
the virtuous, as immoderate laughter, ex- 
cessive jesting, smaller exceedings in meats, 
drinks, attire, and the like, distractions of 
mind, wandering cogitations in holy exer- 
cise; these, though easily pardonable and 
venial oversights, yet deserving temporal 
pain, the same unforgiven here must have 
of necessity afterward the punishment which 
justice requireth. This taught in Scrip- 
ture, this determined in councils general, 
this believed by the ancient fathers, this by 
the very heathens acknowledged. The 
doctrine which maketh either denial or 
doubt of this, giveth license unto evil liv- 
ers, and is the very mother of presumption. 
The whole sum of all this we may re- 
duce unto these two grounds. First, the 
justice of God requireth, that after unto the 
penitent sin is forgiven, a temporal satisfac- 
tory punishment be notwithstanding for sin 
inflicted by God or man. Secondly, the 
same doth also require, that such punish- 
ment being not inflicted in this world, it be 
in the world to come endured; that so to 
the justice of God full and perfect satisfac- 
tion may be made. For each of these, we 
have with sincerity and care touched the 
very principal flower of that which the 
wisest and learnedest on that part have 
hitherto alleged as proofs to stand upon. 
So that if this be answered unto the full 
contentment of reasonable men, I hope we 
shall not be thought unreasonable for with- 
holding our assent from that which they 
urge upon the world with greater eager 
ness than weight of speech 5, 
* * * * * 


* * 


* vel ad mortuorum subyentionem, ut viventibus 
* eorum peena innotescens, per suffragia ecclesie 
“ mitigaretur.” } 

55 [Ibid. art. 3. “ Culpa venialis in eo qui cum 
“ gratia decedit, post hance vitam dimittitur per 
“ ignem purgatorium, quia peena illa aliqualiter vo- 
“ Juntaria virtute grati habebit vim expiandi cul- 
“ pam omnem que simul cum gratia stare potest.”] 

56 [ΑἹ this point unfortunately the Dublin MS. 
of this sermon breaks off: and no other copy has 
been found to supply the deficiency. Ona leaf 


at the end of itis written, apparently by three dif- 
ferent scribes : 


“ Abacuc 2. 4.” 
“ The first part printed: The rest not.” 
* Mr. Hooker, in his own hand.”] 
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Let not your hearts be troubled, nor fear. 


Tse holy Apostles having gathered | disposeth the ways of men. Him [heartily 


themselves together by the special appoint- | 


ment of Christ, and being in expectation to 
receive from him such instructions as they 
had been accustomed with, were told that 
which they feast looked for, namely, that 


the time of his departure out of the world | 
Whereupon they fell into | 


was now come. 
consideration first of the manifold benefits 
which his absence should bereave them of; 
and secondly of the sundry evils which 
themselves should be subject unto, being 
once bereaved of so gracious a Master and 
Patron. The one consideration overwhelm- 
ed their souls with heaviness, the other with 
fear. Their Lord and Saviour, whose 
words had cast down their hearts, raiseth 
them presently again with chosen senten- 
ces of sweet encouragement. “ My dear, it 
“is for your own sakes that I leave the 
“world. I know the affections of your 
“ hearts are tender, but if your love were di- 
“ rected with that advised and stayed judg- 
“ ment which should be in you, my speech of 
“jeaving the world, and going unto my 
“ Father would not a little augment your 
Δ joy: Desolate and comfortless I will not 
“ Jeave you; in spirit] am with you to the 
“ world’s end: whether I be present or ab- 
“ sent, nothing shall ever take you out of 
“ these hands ; my going is to take posses- 
“ sion of that, in your names, which is not 
“only forme but also for you prepared ; 
“ where I am, you shall be. In the mean 
“ while, ‘ My peace I give ; not as the world 
“ giveth, give I unto you: let not your 
“ hearts be troubled, nor fear.’” The for- 
mer part of which sentence having other- 
where already been spoken of, this unac- 
ceptable occasion to open the latter part 
thereof here I did not look for. But so God 
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beseech, that the thing which he hath thus 
ordered by his providence, may through his 
gracious goodness turn unto your comfort. 

Our nature coveteth preservation from 
things hurtful. Hurtful things being pres- 
ent do breed heaviness, being future do 
cause fear. Our Saviour to abate the one 
speaketh thus unto his disciples, “ Let not 
“ your hearts be troubled ;” and to mode- 
rate the other, addeth, “ Fear not.” Grief 
and heaviness in the presence of sensible 
evils cannot but trouble the minds of men. 
It may therefore seem that Christ required 
a thing impossible. Be not troubled. Why, 
how could they choose? But we must 
note, this being natural and therefore sim- 
ply not reprovable, is in us good or bad ac- 
cording to the causes for which we are 
grieved, or the measure of our grief. It is 
not my meaning to speak so largely of this 
affection, as to go over all particulars 
whereby men do one way or other offend 
in it; but to teach [touch ?] it is so far on- 
ly as it may cause the very Apostles’ equals 
to swerve. Our grief and heaviness there- 
fore is reprovable sometime in respect of 
the cause from whence, sometime in re- 
gard of the measure whereunto it groweth. 

When Christ the life of the world was led 
unto cruel death, there followed a number 
of people and women, which women be- 
wailed much his heavy case. It was natu- 
ral compassion which caused them, where 
they saw undeserved miseries, there to pour 
forth unrestrained tears. Nor was this re- 
proved. But in such readiness to lament 
where they less needed, their blindness in 
not discerning that for which they ought 
much rather to have mourned, this our Sa- 
viour a little toucheth, putting them in min? 
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that the tears which were wasted for him 
might better have been spent upon them- 
selves; “1 Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
“not for me, weep for yourselves and for 
“ your children.” It is not, as the Stoics 
have imagined, a thing unseemly for a wise 
man to be touched with grief of mind, but 
to be sorrowful when we least should, and 
where we should lament there to laugh, 
this argueth our small wisdom. Again, 
when the Prophet David confesseth thus of 
himself, “21 grieved to see the great pros- 
“ perity of godless men, how they flourish 
“ and go untouched ;” himself hereby open- 
eth both our common and his peculiar im- 
perfection, whom this cause should not have 
made so pensive. To grieve at this is to 
grieve where we should not, because this 
grief doth rise from error. We err when 
we grieve at wicked men’s impunity and 
prosperity, because their estate being right- 
ly discerned they neither prosper nor go 
unpunished. It may seem a paradox, it is 
a truth, that no wicked man’s estate is pros- 
perous, fortunate, or happy. Tor what 
though they bless themselves and think their 
happiness great? Have not frantic per- 
sons many times a great opinion of their 
own wisdom? It may be thatsuch as they 
think themselves, others also do account 
them. But what others? Surely such as 
themselves are. Truth and reason discern- 
eth far otherwise of them. Unto whom the 
Jews wish all prosperity, unto them the 
phrase of their speech is to wish peace. 
Seeing then the name of peace containeth 
in it all parts of true happiness, when the 
Prophet saith plainly*, that the wicked 
have no peace; how can we think them to 


have any part of other than vainly imagin- | 


ed felicity’? What wise man did ever ac- 
count fools happy? If wicked men were 
wise they would cease to be wicked. Their 


iniquity therefore proving their folly, how | 


can we stand in doubt of their misery ? 
They abound in those things which all men 
desire. A poor happiness to have good 
things in possession. “4A man to whom 


“ God hath given riches and treasures and | 


“ honour, so that he wanteth nothing for his 
“soul of all that it desireth, but yet Ged 
“ giveth him not the power to eat thereof ;” 
such a felicity Solomon esteemeth but as a 
vanity, a thing of nothing. Ifsuch things 
add nothing to men’s happiness where they 
are not used, surely wicked men that use 
them ill, the more they have, the more 
wretched. Of their prosperity therefore we 
see what we are to think. Touching their 
impunity, the same is likewise but suppos- 
ed. They are oftener plagued than we are 
aware of. The pangs they feel are not al- 
ways written in their foreheads. Though 
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wickedness be sugar in their mouths, and 
wantonness as oil to make them look with 
cheerful countenance ; nevertheless if their 
hearts were disclosed, perhaps their glitter- 
ing estate would not greatly be envied. ‘The 
voices that have broken out from some of 
them, ““O that God had given me a heart 
“senseless, like the flint in the rocks of 
“ stone,” which as it can taste no pleasure 
so it feeleth no woe; these and the like 
speeches are surely tokens of the curse 
which Zophar in the Book of Job poureth 
upon the head of the impious man, “> He 
“shall suck the gall of asps, and the viper’s 
“ tongue shall slay him.” If this seem light 
because it is secret, shall we think they go 
unpunished because no apparent plague is 
presently seen upon them ? The judgments 
of God do not always follow crimes as thun- 
der doth lightning, but sometimes the space 
of many ages coming between. When the 
sun hath shined fair the space of six days 
upon their tabernacle, we know not what 
clouds the seventh may bring. And when 
their punishment doth come, let them make 
their account in the greatness of their suf- 
ferings to pay the interest of that res- 
pect which hath been given them. Or if 
they chance to escape clearly in this 
world, which they seldom do; in the 
day when the heavens shall shrivel as a 
scroll and the mountains move as frighted 
men out of their places, what cave shall re- 
ceive them? what mountain or reck shall 
they get by entreaty to fall upon them? 
what covert to hide them from that wrath, 
which they shall be neither able to abide 
nor to® avoid? No man’s misery therefore 
being greater than theirs whose impiety is 
most fortunate; much more cause there is 
for them to bewail their own infelicity, than 
for others to be troubled with their prosper- 
ous and happy estate, as if the hand of the 
Almighty did not or would not touch them, 
For these causes and the like unto these 
therefore be not troubled. 

Now though the cause of our heaviness 
be just, yet may not our affections herein 
be yielded unto with too much indulgeney 
and favour. The grief of compassion 
whereby we are touched with the feeling 
of other men’s woes is of all other least 
dangerous. Yet this is a let unto sundry 
duties; by this we are [apt?] to spare 
sometimes where we ought to strike. The 
grief which our own sufferings do bring, 
what temptations have not risen from it ? 
What great advantage Satan hath taken 
even by the godly grief of hearty contri- 
tion for sins committed against God, the 
near approaching of so many afflicted souls, 


5 [Job xx. 16.] 

5 (* To” omitted Ed. 1622: which has been eol- 
lated with the first edition, as having possibly beer 
mspected by H. Jackson. ]} 
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whom the conscience of sin hath brought 
unto the very brink of extreme despair, 
doth but too abundantly shew. These 
things wheresoever they fall cannot but 
trouble and molest the mind. Whether we 
be therefore moved vainly with that which 
seemeth hurtful and is not; or have just 
cause of grief, being pressed indeed with 
those things which are grievous, our Sa- 
viour’s lesson is, touching the one, Be not 
troubled, nor over-troubled for the other. 
For, though to have no feeling of that 
which merely concerneth us were stupidity, 
nevertheless, seeing that as the Author 
of our salvation was himself consecrated 
by afflictions, so the way which we are to 
follow him by is not strewed with rushes‘, 
but set with thorns, be it never so hard to 
learn, we must learn to suffer with patience 
even that which seemeth almost impossible 
to be suffered ; that in the hour when God 
shall call us unto our trial, and turn this 
honey of peace and pleasure wherewith we 
swell into that gall and bitterness which flesh 
doth shrink to taste of, nothing may cause 
us in the troubles of our souls to storm and 
grudge and repine at God, but every 
heart be enabled with divinely-inspired 
courage to inculcate unto itself, Be not 
troubled; and in those last and greatest 
conflicts to remember it, that nothing may 
be so sharp and bitter to be suffered, but 
that still we ourselves may give ourselves 
this encouragement, Even learn also pa- 
tience, O my soul. 

Naming patience I name that virtue 
which only hath power to stay our souls 
from being over-excessively troubled: a 
virtue, wherein if ever any, surely that 
soul had good experience, which extremity 
of pains having chased out of the taber- 
nacle of this flesh, angels, I nothing doubt, 
have carried into the bosom of her father 
Abraham. The death of the saints of God 
is precious in his sight. And shall it seem 
unto us superfluous at such times as these 
are to hear in what manner they have end- 
ed their lives? The Lord himself hath 
not disdained so exactly to register in the 
book of life after what sort his servants 
have closed up their days on earth, that he 
descendeth even to their very meanest ac- 
tions, what meat they have longed for in 
their sickness, what they have spoken unto 
their children, kinsfolk, and friends, where 
they have willed their dead carcasses to be 
laid, how they have framed their wills and 
testaments, yea the very turning of their 
faces to this side or that, the setting of 
their eyes, the degrees whereby their natu- 


7 [An allusion doubtless to the strewing of rushes 
along the passages leading to banqueting rooms. 
See (6. g.) Taming of the Shrew, act iv. sc. 1. “Is 
“6 supper ready, the house trimmed, rushes strewed 
« .,....the carpets laid, and every thing in order ?””] 
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ral heat hath departed from them, their 
cries, their groans, their pantings, breath- 
ings, and last gaspings, he hath most 
solemnly commended unto the memory of 
all generations. The care of the living 
both to live and to die well must needs be 
somewhat increased, when they know that 
their departure shall not be folded up in 
silence, but the ears of many be made ac- 
quainted with it. Again when they hear 
how mercifully God hath dealt with others 
in the hour of their last need, besides the 
praise which they give to God, and the 
joy which they have or should have by 
reason of their fellowship and communion 
of saints, is not their hope also much con- 
firmed against the day of their own dis- 
solution? Finally, the sound of these 
things doth not so pass the ears of them 
that are most loose and dissolute of life, 
but it causeth them sometime or other to 
wish in their hearts, “® Oh that we might 
“die the death of the righteous, and that 
“our end may be like his!” Howbeit be- 
cause to spend herein many words would 
be to strike even as many wounds into their 
minds whom I rather wish to comfort: 
therefore concerning this virtuous gentle- 
woman only this little I speak, and that of 
knowledge, “She lived a dove, and died a 
“lamb.” And if amongst so many virtues, 
hearty devotion towards God, towards pov- 
erty tender compassion, motherly affection 
towards servants, towards friends even 
serviceable kindness, mild behaviour and 
harmless meaning towards all ; if, where so 
many virtues were eminent, any be worthy 
of special mention, I wish her dearest 
friends of that sex to be her nearest fol- 
lowers in two things: Silence, saving only 
where duty did exact speech; and Pa- 
tience even then when extremity of pains 
did enforce grief. “*Blessed are they 
“which die in the Lord.” And concerning 
the dead which are blessed let not the 
hearts of any living be overcharged, with 
grief over-troubled. 

Touching the latter affection of fear which 
respecteth evils to come, as the other which 
we have spoken of doth present evils ; first 
in the nature thereof it is plain that we are 
not of every future evil afraid. Perceive 
we not how they whose tenderness shrink- 
eth at the least rase of a needle’s point, do 
kiss the sword that pierceth their souls quite 
through? If every evil did cause fear, sin, 
because it issin, would be feared ; whereas 
properly sin is not feared as sin, but only as 
having some kind of harm annexed. To 
teach men to avoid sin, it had been sufficient 
for the Apostle to say, “ Fly it!” But to 
make them afraid of committing sin, be- 


8 (Num. rxiii. 10.] 
9 | Rey. xiv. 13.] 
10[There seems to be a mistake in this refer- 
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cause the naming of sin sufficed not, there- 
fore he addeth further, that it is as a “ser- 
“ pent which stingeth the soul.” Again, be 
it that some nocive or hurtful thing be to- 
wards us, must fear of necessity follow 
hereupon ? Not, except that hurtful things 
do threaten us either with destruction or 
vexation, and that such as we have neither 
a conceit of ability to resist, nor of utter im- 
possibility to avoid. That which we know 
ourselves able to withstand we fear not ; 
and 11 and that which we know we are un- 
able to defer or diminish, or any way avoid, 
we cease to fear, we give ourselves over to 
bear and sustain it. The evil therefore 
which is feared must be in our persuasion 
unable to be resisted when it cometh, yet 
not utterly impossible for a time in whole or 
in pari to be shunned. Neither do we much 
fear such evils, except they be imminent and 
near at hand; nor if they be near, except 
we have an opinion that they be so. When 
we have once conceived an opinion or ap- 
prehended an imagination of such evils 
prest, and ready toinvade us ; because they 
are hurtful unto our nature, we feel in our- 
selves a kind of abhorring; because they 
are, though !° near yet not present, our na- 
ture seeketh forthwith how to shift and pro- 
vide for itself; because they are evils which 
cannot be resisted, therefore she doth not 
provide to withstand but to shun and avoid. 
Hence it is that in extreme fear the mother 
of life contracting herself, avoiding as much 
as may be the reach of evil, and drawing 
the heat together with the spirits of the body 
to her, leaveth the outward parts cold, pale, 
weak, feeble, unapt to perform the functions 
of life; as we see in the fear of Belthasar 
king of Babel!!. By this it appeareth that 
fear is nothing else but a perturbation of the 
mind through an opinion of some imminent 
evil threatening the destruction or great 
annoyance of our nature, which to shun it 
doth contract and deject itself. 

Now because not in this place only but 
otherwhere often we hear it repeated, “ Fear 
“ not,” it is by some made a long question, 
Whether a man may fear destruction or 
vexation without sinning? First, the re- 
proof wherewith Christ checketh his disci- 
ples more than once, “Ὁ men of little faith, 
* wherefore are ye afraid?” Secondly, the 

unishment threatened in the 21. of Reve- 
ae 12 to wit, the lake, and fire, and 
brimstone, not only to murderers, unclean 
persons, sorcerers, idolaters, liars, but also 
to the fearful and faint-hearted: this seem- 


ence: the only scriptural passage corresponding to 
it being Ecclesiasticus xxi. 2.] 

11 [«* Add” in the editions of 1612, 1622. 

10 [* thought” ed. 1622. 

11 [Dan. v. 6.] 

12 [“ The twenty-one of the Revelation.” ed. 
1622.] | 
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eth to argue that fearfulness cannot but be 
sin. On the contrary side we see that he 
which never felt motion unto sin had of this 
affection more than a slight feeling. How 
clear is the evidence of the Spirit that 1% in 
“the days of his flesh he offered up 
“prayers and. supplications with strong 
“ cries and tears unto him that was able to 
“ save him from death, and was also heard 
“in that which he feared?” Whereupon 
it followeth that fear in itself is a thing not 
sinful. For is not fear a thing natural and 
for men’s preservation necessary, implanted 
in us by the provident and most gracious 
Giver of all good things, to the end that we 
might not run headlong upon those mis- 
chiefs wherewith we are not able to encoun- 
ter, but use the remedy of shunning those 
evils which we have not ability to with- 
stand? Let that people therefore which 
receive a benefit by the length of their 
prince’s days, that father or mother that re- 
joiceth to see the offspring of their flesh 
grow like green and pleasant plants, let 
those children that would have their pa- 
rents, those men that would gladly have 
their friends and brethren’s days prolonged 
on earth, (as there is no natural-hearted 
man but gladly would,) let them bless the 
Father of lights, as in other things, so even 
in this, that he hath given man a fearful 
heart, and settled naturally that affection in 
him which is a preservation against so many 
ways of death. Fear then in itself being 
mere nature cannot in itself be sin, which 
sin is not nature, but thereof an accessary 
deprivation. 

But in the matter of fear we may sin, and 
do, two ways. If any man’s danger be 
great, theirs greatest that have put the fear 
of danger farthest from them, Is there any 
estate more fearful than that Babylonian 
strumpet’s, that sitteth upon the tops of the 
seven hulls glorying and vaunting, “147 am 
“a queen?” &c. How much better and 
happier they whose estate hath been always 
as his who speaketh after this sort of him- 
self, “Lord, from my youth have I borne 
“thy yoke 5!” 'Phey which sit at contin- 
ual ease, and are settled in the lees of their 
security, look upon them, view their coun- 
tenance, their speech, their gesture, their 
deeds: “ Put them in fear, O God,” saith 
the Prophet, “ that so they may know them- 
“selves to be but men!®,” worms of the 
earth, dust and ashes, frail, corruptible, fee- 
ble things. To shake off security therefore, 
and to breed fear in the hearts of mortal 
men, so many admonitions are used con- 
cerning the power of evils which beset them, 
so many threatenings of calamities, so many 
descriptions of things threatened, and those 
so lively, to the end they may leave behind 


13 Heb. ν. 7.. 


15 [Psalm Ixxxviii. 15.] 
14 Rey. xviii. 7. 


16 [Ps, ix. 20.] 


Serm. IV.] 


them a deep impression of ‘such as have !7 
force to keep the heart continually waking. 
All which do shew, that we are to stand in 
fear of nothing more than the extremity of 
not fearing. 

When fear hath delivered us from that 
pit wherein they are sunk that have put far 
from them the evil day, that have made a 
league with death and have said, “ Tush, 
“we shall feel no harm;” it standeth us 
upon to take heed it cast us not into that 
wherein souls destitute of all hope are 
plunged. For our direction, to avoid as 
much as may be both extremities, that we 
may know as a ship-master by his card, 
how far we are wide, either on the one side 
or on the other, we must note that ina 
Christian man there is first Nature; sec- 
ondly, Corruption, perverting Nature ; third- 
ly Grace correcting, and amending Corrup- 
tion. In fear all these have their several 
operations. Nature teacheth simply, to 
wish preservation and avoidance of things 
dreadful ; for which cause our Saviour him- 
self prayeth, and that often, “17 Father, if 
“it be possible.’ In which cases corrupt 
nature’s suggestions are, for the safety of 
temporal life not to stick at things excluding 
from eternal; wherein how far even the 
best may be led the chiefest Anostle’s frailty 
teacheth. Were it not therefore for such 
cogitations as on the contrary side grace 
and faith ministereth, such as that of Job, 
“18 Though God kill me ;” that of Paul 15, 
“ Scio cui credidi, I know him on whom 1 
“ do rely ;” small evils would soon be able 
to overwhelm even the best ofus. “A wise 


17 [τς hath” edit.1612.] 18 [Job xiii. 15.] 
17 [Matt. xxvi. 39.] 19 (2 Tim, 1. 12.] 
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“man,” saith Solomon?*, “doth see a 
“ plague coming, and hideth himself.’ It is 
nature which teacheth a wise man in fear 
to hide himself, but grace and faith doth 
teach him where. Fools care not where 
they hide their heads. But where shall a 
wise man hide himself when he feareth a 
plague coming? Where should the fright- 
ed child hide his head, but in the bosom of 
his loving father? Where a Christian, but 
under the shadow of the wings of Christ 
his Saviour? “Come, my people,” saith 
God in the Prophet?! “enter into thy 
“ chamber, hide thyself,” &c. But because 
we are in danger like chased birds, lke 
doves that seek and cannot see the resting 
holes that are right before them, therefore 
our Saviour giveth his disciples these en- 
couragements beforehand, that fear might 
never so amaze them, but that always they 
might remember, that whatsoever evils at 
any time did beset them, to him they should 
still repair, for comfort, counsel, and suc- 
cour. For their assurance whereof his 
‘“ peace he gave them, his peace he left unto 
“them, not such peace as the world offer- 
“eth,” by whom his name is never so much 
pretended as when deepest treachery is 
meant; but “ peace which passeth all un- 
“ derstanding,” peace that bringeth with it 
all happiness, peace that continueth for ever 
and ever with them that have it. 

This peace God the Father grant, for his 
Son’s sake; unto whom, with the Holy 
Ghost, three Persons, one eternal and ever- 
living God, be all honour, glory, and praise, 
now and for ever. Amen. 


20 (Prov. xxii. 3.] 21 158. xxvi. 20. 


DEDICATION 
PREFIXED TO THE FIRST EDITION 


OF 


TWO SERMONS ON PART OF ST. JUDE. 


To the Worshipful M. Grorce Summaster, Principal of Broad-Gates Hall, in Ozford, 
Henry Jackson wisheth all happiness. 


Sir, 

Your kind acceptance of a former testification of that respect I owe you, hath made 
me venture to shew the world these godly sermons under your name. In which, as ev- 
ery point is worth observation, so some especially are to be noted. The first, that as 
the spirit of prophecy is from God himself, who doth inwardly heat and enlighten the 
hearts and minds of his holy penmen, (which if some would diligently consider, they 
would not puzzle themselves with the contentions of Scot and Thomas, Whether God 
only, or his ministering spirits, do infuse into men’s minds prophetical revelations “per 
“species intelligibiles,”) so God framed their words also. Whence the holy father St. 
Augustine religiously observeth!, “That all those which understand the sacred writers, 
“ will also perceive that they ought not to use other words than they did, in expressing 
“ those heavenly mysteries which their hearts ‘ conceived,’ as the blessed Virgin did our 
“ Saviour “oy the Holy Ghost.’” The greater is Castellio’s offence 3, who hath labour- 
ed to teach the Prophets to speak otherwise than they have already. Much like to that 
impious king of Spain, Alphonsus the Tenth, who found fault with God’s works, “ $i,” 
inquit, “creationi afluissem, mundum melius ordinassem ;” If he had been with God at 
the creation of the world, the world had gone better than now it doth. As this man 
found fault with God’s works, so did the other with God’s words; but, because “we 
“ have a most sure word of the Prophets 4,” to which we must “ take heed,” I will let his 
words pass with the wind, having elsewhere® spoken to you more largely of his errors, 
whom, notwithstanding, for his other excellent parts, Imuch respect. 

You shall moreover from hence understand, how Christianity consists not in formal 
and seeming “ purity,” (under which who knows not notorious villainy to mask ?) but 
in the heart-root. Whence the author truly teacheth, that mockers, which use religion 
as a cloak, to put off and on as the weather serveth, are worse than pagans and infidels. 
Where I cannot omit to shew how justly this kind of men hath been reproved by that 
renowned martyr of Jesus Christ, Bishop Latimer, both because it will be apposite to 
this purpose, and also free that Christian worthy from the slanderous reproaches of him ὅ, 
who was, if ever any, a “ mocker” of God, religion and all good men. But first I must 
desire you, and in you, all readers, not to think lightly of that excellent man, for using 


1 Lib. iv. c. 6. de Doct. Chr. [* Audeo dicere, | 42 Pet. i. 19. 
“ omnes qui recte intelligunt quod illi loquuntur,,; 5 Pref. in Orat. D. Rainold. 
‘© simul intelligere non eos aliter loqui debuisse.” 6 Parsons in 3 Convers. [* The third part of a 
iii. 67. The rest of the sentence (though printed ‘+ Treatise entitled, ‘ of Three Conversions of 
by Jackson as a quotation) does not appear in St. | “ England ? containing an Examen of the Cal- 
Augustine. } “ endar or Catalogue of Protestant Saints, Mar- 
2[In his translation, published at Basle, 1546, ““ tyrs and Confessors, devised by Fox, and pre- 
and severely censured by Beza in the notes to his “ fixed before his huge volume of Acts and Mon- 
own version of the New Testament, 1556, for “ uments; with a parallel or comparison thereof 
sacrificing accuracy and propriety to grammatical‘ to the Catholic Roman Calendar, and Saints 
urity. | “ therein contained. The last six months” 1604, 
8 Rod. Tolet. lib. iv. c. 5. [ap. Script. Rer. His-  p. 215.] 
pan. t. i. p. 377. Francof. 1579.] [i cod 
[379] 


380 Latimer defended against Parsons. [JacKson’s 
this and the like witty similitudes in his sermons. For whosoever will call to mind with 
what riff-raff God’s people were fed in those days, when their priests, whose “7 lips 
“should have preserved knowledge,” preached nothing else but dreams 8 and false mir- 
acles of counterfeit saints, enrolled in that sottish Legend, coined and amplified by a 
drowsy head between sleeping and waking: he that will consider this, and also how 
the people were delighted with such toys, (God sending them strong delusions that they 
should believe lies,) and how hard it would have been for any man wholly, and upon 
the sudden, to draw their minds to another bent, will easily perceive, both how necessa- 
ry it was to use symbolical discourse, and how wisely and moderately it was applied by 
that religious father, to the end he might lead their understanding so far, till it were so 
convinced, informed, and settled, that it might forget the means and way by which it 
was led, and think only of that it had acquired. For in all such mystical speeches, 
who knows not that the end for which they are used is only to be thought upon ? 

This then being first considered, let us hear the story, as it is related by Master Βοχ ὃ: 
“Master Latimer,” saith he, “in his sermon ferns gave the people certain cards 
“ out of the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of Saint Matthew. For the chief triumph 
“in the cards he limited the heart, as the principal thing that they should serve God 
“ withal, whereby he quite overthrew all hypocritical and external ceremonies, not tend- 
“ing to the necessary furtherance of God’s holy word and sacraments.” By this “he 
‘ exhorted all men to serve the Lord with inward heart and true affection, and not with 
“ outward ceremonies ; adding moreover to the praise of that triumph, that though it 
“ were never so small, yet it would take up the best coat-card beside in the bunch, yea, 
“ though it were the king of clubs, &c. meaning thereby, how the Lord would be wor- 
“shipped and served in simplicity of the heart, and verity, wherein consisteth true 
“ Christian religion,” &c. Thus Master Fox. 

By which it appears, that the holy man’s intention was to lift up the people’s hearts 
to God, and not that he made “a sermon of playing at cards, and taught them how to 
“ play at triumph, and played” (himself) “at cards in the pulpit,” as that base com- 
panion 3 Parsons reports the matter in his wonted scurrilous vein of railing, whence he 
calleth it!®°a Christmas sermon. Now he that will think ill of such allusions, may out 
of the abundance of his folly jest at!! Demosthenes for his story of the sheep, wolves, 
and dogs; and at Menenius, for his fiction of the belly 13, But, hine ille lacryme, the 
good bishop meant that the Romish religion came not from the heart, but consisted in 
outward ceremonies: which sorely grieved Parsons, who never had the least warmth 
or spark of honesty. Whether Bishop Latimer compared the bishops to the knaves of 
clubs, as the fellow interprets him, I know not: Iam sure Parsons, of all others, deserved 
those colours; and so 1 leave him. 

We see then, what inward purity is required of all Christians, which if they have, then 
in prayer, and all other Christian duties, they shall lift up pure hands, as the Apostle 15 
speais, not as '4 Baronius would have it, “ washed from sins with holy water ;” but pure, 
that is, holy, free from the pollution of sin, as the Greek word ὑσίους does signify. 

You may see also here refuted those calumnies of the papists, that we abandon all re- 
ligious rites and godly duties; as also the confirmation of our doctrine touching certainty 
of faith, (and so of salvation,) which is so strongly denied by some of that faction, that 
they have told the world, “15. St. Paul himself was uncertain of his own salvation.” 
What then shall we say, but pronounce a woe to the most strict observers of St. Francis? 
rule and his canonical discipline, (though they make him even'* equal with Christ,) 


- «- 


7 Mal. i1. 7. “true stories there be many vain fables writ- 
8 Canus, Locor. lib. xi. 6. 6. [** Nec ego...auc- | “ ten.”] 


“torem excuso...historie ejus, que Legenda 
« Aurea nominatur...... Hane homo scripsit ferrei 
ἐς oris, plumbei cordis, animi certe parum severi 
« ac prudentis.” p. 658 Lovan. 1569.] Vives, lib. 
ji. de corrupt. Art. {De Causis corruptarum Arti- 
um, il. t.1. 371. Opera, Basil. 1555. “ Quam in- 
“ digna est divis et hominibus Christianis ila 
«ς Sanctorum historia, que Legenda Aurea nomi- 
“ natur, &c.”] Hard. lib. iv. [“ A Detection of 
* sundry foul Errors, Lies, Slanders, &c. ut- 
“tered and practised by M. Jewel, in ‘A De- 
“ fence of the Apology,’ &c. By Tho. Harding, 
D. D. Lovan, 1568.” Ὁ. 4. fol. 251. “ There is an 
“ old moth-eaten book, wherein Saints’ lives are 
“said to be contained. Sometimes it 15. called 
« Legenda Aurea, sometimes Speculum Sancto- 
OTT (tO cane It shall not greatly skill who was 
* the author of it: certain it is that among some 


8 Pag. 1903. edit. 1570. [p. 1731. ed. 1583.] 

9 In the third part of the Three Conversions of 
England : in the Examination of Fox’s Saints, ¢. 
14. sect. 53, 54. p. 215. 

10 Sect. 55. 

1 Plutarch. in Demosthen. [6. 23.] 

12 Liv. Dee. i. lib. 11. an. Ὁ. C. 60. [¢. 32.] 

13] Tim. 11. 8. 

14 Annal. Tom. i. an. 57 n. 109. 101. et tom. 
ii, an. 132. n. 5. 

15 ἐε S, Paulus de sua salute incertus ;” Rich- 
eom. Jesuit. lib. ii. ec. 12. Idololat. Huguenot. p. 
119. in Marg. edit. Lat. Mogunt. 1613. interpret. 
Marcel. Bomper. Jesuita. [* S. Paul craint de 
“ n’estre pas sauvé.” (Euvres du R. Pere Louis 
Richeome, Provencale Religieux de la Compagnie 
de Jesus. Paris, 1628. t. i. p. 627.] 

16 Witness the verses of Horatius, a Jesuit, re- 


Depication.] The Jesuits charged with a blasphemous Comparison. 381 


and the most meritorious monk that ever was registered in their calendar of saints? But 
we for our comfort are otherwise taught out of the Holy Scripture, and therefore ex- 
horted to build ourselves in our most holy faith, that so, “when our earthly house of this 
“ tabernacle shall be destroyed, we may have a building given of God, a house not made 
“ with hands, but eternal in the heavens !7.” 

This is that which is most piously and feelingly taught in these few leaves, so that 
you shall read nothing here, but what I persuade myself you have long practised in the 
constant course of your life. It remaineth only that you accept of these labours tendered 
to you by him, who wisheth you the long joys of this world, and the eternal of that which 
is to come. 


Oxon, from Corpus Christi college, this 13 of January, 1613. 


cited by Possev. Biblioth. Select. part. 2. lib. xvii. | Bencii, e soc. Jesu, Carm. lib. iy. 25. Ad Effigi- 
c. 19. [27. p. 449. Colon. 1607.] em 8. Francisci. 


Exue Franciscum tunica laceroque cucullo: 
Qui Franciscus erat, jam tibi Christus erit. 
Francisci exsuviis (si qua licet) indue Christum: 
Jam Franciscus erit, qui modo Christus erat. 


‘© Tene ego Francisce aspicio vel Christe ? tabella 
“ Unatuam effigiem reddit, et una tuam. 

** Quod si Francisci, nostre monumenta salutis 
τς Vulnera cur palmas, corda, pedesque premunt 3 


[Horatius Torsellinus was the author of this epi- hen ches ; quid vult cnptpes lagers nec alia 
, Say ie . ες ST nie ulce crucem pondus pendula membra gravant 
prom χ which 18 entitled, De S. Francisei Stig ** Induit, ut video, Christi Franciscus, et ille 
matibus ;” and concludes with the following “ Francisci vultus: alter utrumque refert. 
couplet : “ Quid non mortales cogat divinus ? in unum, 
“ Quid celestis amor non audes ? fingis amantes “Non animos tantum, corpora conflat amor.” 


“ Arte nova, effigies ut sit amantis amans.’’] P. 203. Ingoldstadt, 1599.] 
The like hath Bencius, another Jesuit. [Francisci] 17 [2 Cor. v. 1.] 


TWO SERMONS 


UPON 


PART OF ΘΠ: FUDE’S EPISTLE® 


SERMON I. 


Epist. JupE, vers. 17—21. 


But ye, beloved, remember the words which were spoken before of the Apostles of our Lord Jesus 


’ Christ : 


How that they told you, that there should be mockers in the last time, which should walk after their 


own ungodly lusts. 


These are makers of sects, fleshly, having not the Spirit. 
But ye, beloved, edify yourselves in your most holy Faith, praying in the Holy Ghost. 
And keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 


Life. 


Tue occasion? whereupon together with 
the end wherefore, this Epistle was written, 
is opened in the front and entry of the same. 
There were then, as there are now, many 
evil and wickedly disposed persons, not of 
the mystical body, yet within the visible 
bounds of the Church, “men which were 
“ of old ordained to condemnation, ungodly 
“ men, which turned the grace of our God 
“unto wantonness, and denied the Lord 
“ Jesus.” For this cause the Spirit of the 
Lord is in the hand of ‘ Jude the servant of 
“ Jesus and brother of James,” to exhort 
them that are called, and sanctified of 
God the Father, that they would earnest- 
ly “contend to maintain the faith, which 
“was once delivered unto the saints.” 
Which faith because we cannot maintain, 
except we know perfectly, first, against 
whom; secondly, in what sort it must be 
maintained: therefore in the former three 
verses of that parcel of Scripture which I 
have read, the enemies of the cross of Christ 
are plainly described ; and in the latter two, 
they that love the Lord Jesus have a sweet 
lesson given them how to strengthen and 
stablish themselves in the faith. Let us 
first therefore examine the description of 
these reprobates concerning faith ; and af- 
terwards come to the words of the exhor- 
tation, wherein Christians are taught how 
to rest their hearts on God’s eternal and 


1 (Collated, not with the first edition of 1613, 
which the editor has not been able to obtain a sight 
of, but with that of 1622.] 

2[* occasions” ed. 1622.] 


everlasting truth. The description of these 
godless persons is two fold, general and spe- 
cial. The general doth point them out, and 


shew what manner of men they should be. : 


The particular pointeth at them, and saith 
plainly, these are they. In the general de- 
scription we have to consider of these 
things; First, when they were described ; 
‘“ They were told of before :” Secondly, the 
men by whom they were described ; “They 
“were spoken of by the Apostles of our 
“ Lord Jesus Christ:” Thirdly, the days 
when they should be manifest unto the 
world; they told you they “should be in the 
“last time :” Fourthly, their disposition and 
whole demeanour ; “ Mockers and walkers 
“ after their own ungodly lusts.” 

2. In the third to the Philippians 3, the 
Apostle describeth certain; ‘ They are 
“men,” saith he, “of whom I have told you 
“ often, and now with tears I tell you of 
“them, their god is their belly, their glory 
“and rejoicing is in their own shame, they 
“mind earthly things.” 'These were ene- 
mies of the cross of Christ, enemies whom 
he saw, and his eyes gushed out with tears 
to behold them. But we are taught in this 
place how the Apostles spake also of ene- 
mies, whom as yet they had not seen, de- 
scribed a family of men as yet unheard of, 
a generation reserved for the end of the 
world, and for the last time; they had not 
only declared what they heard and saw in 
the days wherein they lived, but they have 
prophesied also of men in time to come. 


a[Ver. 18, 19.] 
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And “ you do well,” saith St. Peter 5, “in that 
“ye take heed to the words of prophecy, 
“so that ye first know this, that no pro- 
“ phecy in the Scripture cometh of any man’s 
“ own resolution.” No prophecy in Scrip- 
ture cometh of any man’s own resolution. 
For all prophecy, which is in Scripture, 
came by the secret inspiration of God. But 
there are prophecies which are no Scrip- 
ture; yea, there are prophecies against the 
Scripture: my brethren, beware of such 
prophecies, and take heed you heed them 
not. Remember the things that were spo- 
ken of before; but spoken of before by the 
Apostles of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Take heed to prophecies, but to 
prophecies which are in Scripture ; for both 
the manner and the matter of those prophe- 
cies do shew plainly that they are of God. 

3. Touching the manner how men by the 
spirit of prophecy in holy Scripture have 
spoken and written of things 
to come, we must understand, 
that as the knowledge of that 
they spake, so likewise the ut- 
terance of that they knew, came not by 
these usual and ordinary means, whereby 
we are brought to understand the mysteries 
of our salvation, and are wont to instruct 
others in the same. For whatsoever we 
know, we have it by the hands and ministry 
of men, which lead us along like children, 
from a letter to asyllable, from a syllable, 
to a word, from a word toa line, froma 
line to a sentence, from a sentence to a 
side, and so turn over. But God himself 
was their instructor, he himself taught them, 
partly by dreams and visions in the night, 
partly by revelations in the day, taking them 
aside from amongst their brethren, and 
talking with them as a man would talk 
with his neighbour inthe way. ‘Thus they 
became acquainted even with the secret 
and hidden counsels of God. They saw 
things which themselves were not able to 
utter, they beheld that whereat men and 
angels are astonished. They understood in 
the beginning, what should come to pass in 
the last days. 

4, God, which lightened thus the eyes of 
their understanding, giving them knowledge 
by unusual and extraordinary 
means, did also miraculous- 
ly himself frame and fashion 
their words and writings ; in- 
somuch thata greater difference there seem- 
eth not to be between the manner of their 
knowledge, than there is between the man- 
ner of their speech and others. When we 
have conceived a thing in our hearts, and 
throughly understand it, as we think with- 
in ourselves, before we can utter it in such 
sort that our brethren may receive instruc- 
tion or comfort at our mouths, how great, 


Of the spirit of 
prophecy re- 
ceived from 
God bimself. 
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how long, how earnest meditation are we 
forced to use! And after much travel and 
much pains, when we open our lips to speak 
of the wonderful works of God, our tongues 
do falter within our mouths, yea many times 
we disgrace the dreadful mysteries of our 
faith, and grieve the spirit of our hearers 
by words unsavoury, and*unseemly speech- 
es: ‘Shall a wise man fill his belly with 
“ the eastern wind ?” saith Eliphaz; “shall 
“a wise man dispute with words not come- 
“ly? or with talk that is not profitable ?” 
Yet behold, even they that are wisest 
amongst us living, compared with the pro- 
phets, seem no otherwise to talk of God, 
than as if the children which are carried in 
arms should speak of the greatest matters 
of state. They whose words do most shew 
forth their wise understanding, and whose 
lips do utter the purest knowledge, so long 
as they understand and speak as men, are 
they not fain sundry ways to excuse them- 
selves? Sometimes acknowledging with 
the wise man®, “ Hardly can we discern 
“ the things that are on earth, and with great 
“ Jabour find we out the things that are be- 
“ fore us ; who can then seek out the things 
“that are in heaven?” Sometimes con- 
fessing with Job the righteous, “ entreating 
“ of things too wonderful for us, we have 
“ spoken we wist not what 4.” Sometimes 
ending their talk, as doth the history of the 
Maccabees 5: “If we have done well, and 
“as the cause required, it is that we desire; 
“if we have spoken slenderly and barely, 
“we have dcne what we could.” But 
“ God hath made my mouth like a sword,” 
saith Esay® And “we have received,” 
saith the Apostle’, “not the spirit of 
“ the world, but the spirit which is of God, 
“ that we might know the things which are 
given tous of God; which things also 

we speak, not in words which man’s wis- 
‘dom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
‘doth teach.” This is that which the pro- 
phets mean by those books written full with- 
in and without; which books were so often 
delivered them to eat, not because God fed 
them with ink and paper, but to teach us, 
that so oft as he employed them in this 
heavenly work, they neither spake nor 
wrote any word of their own, but uttered 
syllable by syllable as the Spirit put it into 
their mouths, no otherwise than the harp or 
the lute doth give a sound according to the 
discretion of his hands that holdeth and 
striketh it with skill. The difference is only 
this: an instrument, whether it be a pipe 
or harp, maketh a distinction in the times 
and sounds, which distinction is well per- 
ceived of the hearer, the instrument itself 


{ 
( 


understanding not what is piped or harped. 


2 Job. xv. 2, 3. 
3 Wisd. ix. 6. 
4 [Job. xl. 3.1 


5 [2 Mace. xy. 38.] 
6 Isa. xlix. 3. 
111 Cor. ii. 12, 13.] 
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The prophets and holy men of God not so. 
“ T opened my mouth,” saith Ezekiel? “and 
* God reached me a scroll, saying, Son of 
“ man, cause thy belly to eat, and fill thy 
“ bowels with this I give thee. I ate it, and 
“ it was sweet in my mouth as honey,” saith 
the prophet. Yea, sweeter, 1 am persua- 
ded, than either honey or the honeycomb. 
For herein they were not like harps or lutes, 
but they feit, they felt the power and 
strength of their own words. When they 
spake of our peace, every corner of their 
hearts was filled with joy. When they 


prophesied of mourning, lamentations, and | 


woes, to fall upon us, they wept in the bit- 
terness and indignation of spirit §, the arm 
of the Lord being mighty and strong upon 
them. 

5. On this manner were all the prophe- 
cies of Holy Scripture. Which prophe- 
cies, although they contain nothing which 
is not profitable for our instruction, yet as 
one star differeth from another in glory, so 
every word of prophecy hath a treasure of 
matter in it, but all matters are not of like 
importance, as all treasures are not of equal 
price. The chief and principal matter of 
prophecy is the promise of righteousness, 
peace, holiness, glory, victory, immortality, 
unto “every soul which believeth that Je- 
“sus is Christ, of the Jew first, and of the 
“ Gentile 5. Now because the doctrine of 
salvation to be looked for by faith in Him, 
who was in outward appearance as it had 
been a man forsaken of God; in him who 
was numbered, judged, and condemned 
with the wicked; in him whom men did 
see buffetted on the face, scoffed at by sol- 
diers, scourged by tormenters, hanged on 
the cross, pierced to the heart; in him 
whom the eyes of many witnesses did be- 
hold, when the anguish of his soul enforced 
him to roar as if his heart had rent in sun- 
der 15. “O my God, my God, why hast thou 
“forsaken me?” I say, because the doc- 
trine of salvation by him is a thing improb- 
able to a natural man, that whether we 
preach it to the Gentile, or to the Jew, the 
one condemneth our faith as madness, the 
other as blasphemy ; therefore, to establish 
and confirm the certainty of this saving 
truth in the hearts of men, the Lord, to- 
gether with their preachings whom he sent 
immediately from himself to reveal these 
things unto the world, mingled prophecies 
of things both civil and ecclesiastical, which 
were to come in every age from time to 
time, till the very last of the latter days, 
that by those things, wherein we see daily 
their words fulfilled and done, we might 
have strong consolation in the hope of 
things which are not seen, because they 
have revealed as well the one as the other. 


7 Ezek. iii. 2, 3. 9 [Rom. i. 16.] 
8 (Ezek. iii. 14.] 10 [Matt. xxvii. 46.] 
Vou. II. 25 
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For when many things are spoken of before 
in Scripture, whereof we see first one thing 
accomplished, and then another, and so a 
third, perceive we not plainly, that God 
doth nothing else but lead us along by the 
hand, till he have settled us upon the rock 
of an assured hope, that no one jot or tittle 
of his word shall pass till all be fulfilled 7 
It is not therefore said in vain, that these 
godless wicked ones “ were spoken of be- 
forest 

6. But by whom? By them whose words 
if men or angels from heaven gainsay, they 
are accursed ; by them whom whosoever 
despiseth, “ despiseth not them but me 1,” 
saith Christ. If any man therefore doth 
love the Lord Jesus, (and woe worth him 
that loveth not the Lord Jesus !) hereby we 
may know that he loveth him indeed, if he 
despise not the things that are spoken of by 
his Apostles, whom many have despised 
even for the baseness and simpleness of 
their persons. For it is the 
property of fleshly and carnal ἊΝ ποτ" 
men to honour and dishonour, heavenly 
credit and discredit the words ‘es 
and deeds of every man, according to that 
he wanteth or hath without. “151 a man 
“of gorgeous apparel come amongst us,” 
although he be a thief or a murderer, (for 
there are thieves and murderers in gorgeous 
apparel,) be his heart whatsoever, if his 
coat be of purple or velvet, or tissue, every 
one riseth up, and all the reverend solemni- 
ties we can use are too little. But the man 
that serveth God is contemned and de- 
spised amongst us for his poverty. Herod 
speaketh in judgment, and the people cry 
out, “18 The voice of God, and not of man.” 
Paul preacheth Christ, they term him a tri- 
fler. “14 Hearken, beloved, hath not God 
“chosen the poor of this world, that they 
“should be rich in faith?” Hath he not 
chosen the refuse of the world to be heirs 
of his kingdom, which he hath promised to 
them that love him? Hath he not chosen 
the oflscourings of men to be the lights of 
the world, and the Apostles of Jesus Christ ? 
Men unlearned, yet how fully replenished 
with understanding ? few in number, yet 
how great in power ? contemptible in show, 
yet in spirit how strong? how wonderful ? 
(1 would fain learn the mystery of the 
“eternal generation of the Son of God,” 
saith Hilary 15. “Whom shall I seek? 


11 [ Luke x. 16.] 13 Acts xii. 22; [xvii. 18.] 

12 James 11. 2. 14. James ii. 5. 

15 [De Trin. ii. 12. 795. ed. Bened. “ Superest 
de inenarrabili generatione Filii adhue aliquid, 
“ imo aliquid, illud adhue totum est. Alstuo, dif- 
“ feror, hebesco, et unde incipiam nescio...Quem 
“ imprecer? quem implorem ? ex quibus libris a¢ 
“ tantarum difficultatum enarrationem verba pra+ 
“sumam? Evolvam omnem Grecie scholar— 
“ Sed legi, Ubi sapiens ? ubi conquisitor secu 
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“ Shall I get me to the schools of the Gre- 
“cians? Why, I have read, Ubi sapiens 1 
“ubt scriba? ubi conquisitor hujus secul).? 
“ These wise men in the world must needs 
“be dumb in this, because they have re- 
“jected the wisdom of God. Shall I be- 
“seech the scribes and interpreters of the 
“law to become my teachers? How can 
“ they know this, sith they are offended at 
“the Cross of Christ? It is death for me 
“to be ignorant of the unsearchable mys- 
“tery of the Son of God: of which mys- 
“tery, notwithstanding I should have been 
“jonorant, but that a poor fisherman, un- 
“known, unlearned, new come from his 
“ boat with his clothes wringing wet, hath 
“ opened his mouth and taught me, ‘In the 
“ beginning was the Word, and the Word 
* was with God, and the Word was God.’ ” 
These poor silly creatures have made us 
rich in the knowledge of the mysteries of 
Christ. Η 

7. Remember therefore that which is 
spoken of by the Apostles. Whose words 
if the children of this world do not regard, 
is it any marvel? They are the Apostles 
of our Lord Jesus; not of their Lord, but 
of our. It is true which one hath said in 
a certain place, “ Apostolicam fidem secu- 
“Ji homo non capit.” “ A man sworn to 
“the world is not capable of that faith 
“which the Apostles do teach.” What 
mean the children of this world then to 
tread in the courts of our God? What 
should your bodies do at Beth- 
el, whose hearts are at Betha- 
ven? The god of this world, 
whom ye serve, hath provided 
Apostles and teachers for you, Chaldeans, 
wizards, soothsayers, astrologers, and such 
like: hear them. Tell not us that ye will 
sacrifice to the Lord our God, if we will 
sacrifice to Ashtaroth or Melcom; that ye 
will read our Scriptures, if we will listen to 
your traditions ; that if ye may have a mass 
by permission, we shall have a communion 


We must not 
halt between 
two opinions. 


‘In hoc ergo sophiste mundi et sapientes muti 
sunt, sapientiam enim Dei reprobaverunt. Seri- 
“ bam ergo legis consulam ? Sed ignorat ; quia ei 
“ crux Christi scandalum est. Hortabor forte vos 
“ connivere et tacere, quia ad venerationem satis 
sit ejus qui predicatur, leprosos emundatos fu- 
isse, surdos audisse, claudos cucurrisse, paralyti- 
“eos constitisse, cecos lumen recepisse, cecum 
ab utero oculos consecutum, demonas fugatos, 
“ gerotos revaluisse, mortuos vixisse ? Sed hec 
“ heretic’ confitentur, et pereunt.” § 13. “ Expec- 
tate itaque nihil minus claudorum cursu, cxco- 
trum visu, fuga dzemonum, vita mortuorum. 
Consistit enim mecum, in patrocinium editarum 
superius difficultatum, piscator egens, ignotus, 
* indoctus, manibus lino occupatus, veste uvida, 
Re pedibus limo oblitus, totus e navi. Querite et 
ui intelligite, utrum mirabilius fuerit mortuos exci- 
——asse, an imperito scientiam doctrine istius inti- 

1asse. Ait enim, In principio erat Verbum.”} 
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with good leave and liking; that ye will 
admit the things that are spoken of by the 
Apostles of our Lord Jesus, if your Lord 
and Master may have his ordinances ob- 
served, and his statutes kept. Solomon 
took it (as well he might) for an evident 
proof, that she did not bear a motherly af- 
fection to her child, which yielded to have 
it cut in divers parts. He cannot love the 
Lord Jesus with his heart, which lendeth 
one ear to his Apostles, and another to false 
'apostles; which can brook to see a mingle- 
mangle!® of religion and superstition, min- 
isters and massing-priests, light and dark- 
ness, truth and error, traditions and" scrip- 
tures. No, we have no lord but Jesus; no 
|doctrine but the gospel; no teachers but 
his Apostles. Were it reason to require at 
the hand of an English subject, obedience 
| to the laws and edicts of the Spaniard? 1 
do marvel, that any man bearing the name 
οἵ ἃ servant of the servants of Jesus Christ, 
will go about to draw us from our allegi- 
ance. We are his sworn subjects ; it is not 
lawful for us to hear the things that are not 
told us by his Apostles. They have told 
jus, that in “the last days there shall be 
‘“‘ mockers,” therefore we believe it; “ Cre- 
“dimus quia legimus.” We are so per- 
suaded, because we read it must be so. If 
we did not read it, we would not teach it: 
“Nam que libro legis non continentur, 
“ea nec nosse debemus,” saith Hilary ; 
“ Those things that are not written in the 
“book of the law, we ought not so much 
“as to be acquainted with them.” “Re- 
‘member the words which were spoken of 
“ before of the Apostles of our Lord Jesus 
“ Christ.” 

8. The third thing to be considered in 
the description of these men of whom we 
speak, is the time wherein 
they should be manifested to 
the world. They told you 
there should be mockers “in the last time.” 
Noah at the commandment of God built an 
ark, and there were in it beasts of all sorts, 
clean and unclean. A husbandman plant- 
eth a vineyard, and looketh for grapes, but 
when they come to the gathering, behold, 
together with grapes there are found also 
wild grapes. A rich man prepareth a 
great supper, and biddeth many ; but when 
he sitteth him down, he findeth amongst his 
friends here and there a man whom he 
knoweth not. This hath been the state of 
the Church sithence the beginning. God 
always hath mingled his saints with faith 


Mockers in the 
last time. 


16 [So in “ The Deyice for Alteration of Reli- 
“« gion, in the first year of Queen Elizabeth,” ap 
Strype, A. i. 2. p. 394. Oxford, 1824. “ A cloaked 
“ papistry, ora mingle-mangle.” And in a Letter 
of certain Puritans to the Bp. of Norwich, (Park- 
hurst) A. il. 2. p. 455. “ You think God may be 
| “ served with a mingle-mangle.”] 
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less and godless persons; as it were the 
clean with the unclean, grapes with sour 
grapes, his friends and children with aliens 
and strangers. Marvel not then, if in the 
last days also ye see the men, with whom 
you live and walk arm in arm, laugh at 
your religion, and blaspheme that glorious 
name whereof you are called. Thus it was 
in the days of the patriarchs and prophets, 
and are we better than our fathers? Al- 
beit we suppose that the blessed Apostles, 
in foreshewing what manner of men were 
set out for the last days, meant to note a 
calamity special and peculiar to the ages 
and generations which were to come. As 
if he should have said, as God hath ap- 
pointed a time of seed for the sower, and a 
time of harvest for him that reapeth ; as he 
hath given unto every herb and every tree 
his own fruit and his own season, not the 
season nor the fruit of another (for no man 
looketh to gather figs in the winter, because 
the summer is the season for them; nor 
grapes of thistles, because grapes are the 
fruit of the vine ): so the same God hath 
appointed sundry for every generation of. 
men, other men for other times, and for the 
last times the worst men, as may appear by 
their properties; which is the fourth point 
to be considered of in this description. 
9.“They told you that there should be 
“ mockers.” He meaneth men that shall 
use religion as a cloak, to put 
off and on, as the weather 
serveth!*; such as shall with Herod hear | 
the preaching of John Baptist to-day, and 
to-morrow condescend to have him be- 
headed ; or with the other Herod say they 
will worship Christ, when they purpose a 
massacre in their hearts; kiss Christ with 
Judas, and betray Christ with Judas. These 
are mockers. For as Ishmael the son of 
Hagar laughed at Isaac, which was heir 
of the promise; so shall these men laugh 
at you as the maddest people under the sun, 
if ye be like Moses, “choosing rather to 
“suffer affliction with the people of God, 
“than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
“season.” And why? God hath not given 
them eyes to see, nor hearts to conceive 
that exceeding recompence of your reward. 
The promises of salvation made to you are 
matters wherein they can take no pleasure, 
even as Ishmael took no pleasure in that 
a wherein God had said unto Abra- 
am 17, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” 
because the promise concerned not him, 
but Isaac. They are termed for their im- 
piety towards God, “ mockers ;” and for the 
impurity of their life and conversation, 
“walkers after their own ungodly lusts.” 


Mockers. 


16 [E. P. v. Ixxvii. 3. “ They which have once 
« received this power may not think 10 put it off 
« and on like a cloak as the weather serveth.”} 

17 [Gen. xxi. 12.] 
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St. Peter in his Second Epistle and third 
chapter soundeth the very depth of their 
impiety ; shewing first, how they shall not 
shame at the length to profess them- 
selves profane and irreligious, by flat deny- 
ing the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and derid- 
ing the sweet and comfortable promises of 
his appearing: secondly, that they shall not 
be only deriders of all religion, but also 
disputers against God, using truth to sub- 
vert the truth; yea Scriptures themselves 
to disprove Scriptures. Being in this sort 
“mockers,” they must needs be also “ fol- 
“lowers of their own ungodly lusts.” Be- 
ing atheists in persuasion, can they choose 
but be beasts in conversation? For why 
remove they quite from them the fear of 
God? Why take they such pains to aban- 
don and put out from their hearts all sense, 
all taste, all feeling of religion 7 but only to 
this end and purpose, that they may with- 
out inward remorse and grudging of con- 
science give over themselves to all unclean- 
ness. Surely the state of these 

men is more lamentable than Mockers 
is the condition of Pagans and pagans and in- 
Turks. For «at the bare be- "els. 
holding of heaven and earth the infidel’s 
heart by and by doth give him, that there 
is an eternal, infinite, immortal, and ever- 
living God, whose hands have fashioned 
and framed the world ; he knoweth that ev- 
ery house is builded of some man, though 
he see not the man which built the house, 
and he considereth that it must be God 
which hath built and created all things; 
although because the number of his days 
be few, he could not see when God dis- 
posed his works of old, when he caused 
the light of his clouds first to shine, when 
he laid the corner stone of the earth, and 
swaddled it with bands of water and dark- 
ness; when he caused the morning star 
to know his place, and made bars and doors 
to shut up the sea within his house, say- 
ing '8, “Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
“farther ;? he hath no eyewitness of these 
things. Yet the light of natural reason 
hath put this wisdom in his reins, and hath 
given his heart thus much understanding. 
Bring a Pagan to the schools of the Pro- 
phets of God; prophesy to an infidel, re- 
buke him, lay the judgments of God be- 
fore him, make the secret sins of his heart 
manifest, and he shall fall down and wor- 
ship God. They that crucified the Lord 
of glory were not so far past recovery, 
but that the preaching of the Apostles 
was able to move their hearts and to bring 
them to this, “ Men and brethren, what shall 
“we ὅο 132) Agrippa, that sat in judg- 
ment against Paul for preaching, yielded 
notwithstanding thus far unto him, “ Al- 
“most thou persuadest me to become a 


18 [Job xxxviii. 11.] 19 [Acts ii. 37.] 
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“ Christian 2°.” Although the Jews for 
want of knowledge have not submitted 
themselves to the righteousness of God ; 
et “I bear them record,” saith the Apos- 
tle #1, “that they have a zeal.” The Athe- 
nians, a people having neither zeal nor 
knowledge, yet of them also the same 
Apostle*? beareth witness, “Ye men of 


ὡς Athens, ii perceive ye are δεισιδαιμονέστεροι, | 


“some way religious ;” but mockers, walk- 
ing after their own ungodly lusts, they have 
smothered every spark of that heavenly 
light, they have trifled away their very 
natural understanding. O Lord, thy mer- 
cy is over all thy works, thou savest man 
and beast! yet a happy case it had been 
for these men if they had never been born ; 
and so I Jeave them. 

10. St. Jude having his mind exercised 
in the doctrine of the Apostles of Jesus 
Christ, concerning things to 
come in the last time, became 
a man of wise and stayed 
judgment. Grieved he was to 
see the departure of many, and their fall- 
ing away from the faith which before they 
did profess; grieved, but not dismayed. 
With the simpler and weaker sort it was 
otherwise: their countenance began by and 
by to change, they were half in doubt they 
had deceived themselves in giving credit to 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. St. Jude, to 
comfort and refresh these silly lambs, 
taketh them up in his arms, and sheweth 
them the men at whom they were offended. 
Look upon them that forsake this blessed 
profession wherein you stand; they are 
now before your eyes; view them, mark 
them, are they not carnal? are they not 
like to noisome carrion cast out upon the 
earth? is there that Spirit in them which 
crieth, “ Abba, Father,” in your bosoms ? 
Why should any man be discomforted ? 
Have you not heard that there should be 
“ mockers in the last time ?” These verily 
are they that now do separate themselves. 

11. For your better understanding what 
this severing and separating of themselves 
doth mean, we must know that the multi- 
tude of them which truly believe (howso- 
ever they be dispersed far and wide each 
from other) is all One Body, whereof the 
Head is Christ; One Building, whereof he 
is corner-stone, in whom they as the mem- 
bers of the body being knit, and as the 
stones of the building being coupled, grow 
up to a man of perfect stature, and rise to 
an holy temple in the Lord. That which 
linketh Christ to us, is his mere mercy and 
love towards us. That which tieth us to 
him, is our faith in the promised salvation 
revealed in the word of truth. That which 
uniteth and joineth us amongst ourselves, 


Judas vir 
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certi jadicii. 


2 [Acts xxvi. 28.] 
22 Acts xvii. 22. 
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jin such sort that we are now as if we had 


but one heart and one soul, is our love. 
Who be inwardly in heart the lively mem- 
bers of this body, and the polished stones 
of this building, coupled and joined to 
Christ, as flesh of his flesh, and bones of 
his bones, by the mutual bond of his un- 
speakable love towards them, and their un- 
feigned faith in him, thus linked and fasten- 
ed each to other by a spiritual, sincere, and 
hearty affection of love, without any man- 
ner of simulation; who be Jews within, 
and what their names be, none can tell, 
save he whose eyes do behold the secret 
disposition of all men’s hearts. We, whose 
eyes are too dim to behold the inward man, 
must leave the secret judgment of every 
servant to his own Lord, accounting and 
using all men as brethren both near and 
dear unto us, supposing Christ to love them 
tenderly, so as they keep the profession of 
the Gospel, and join in the outward com- 
munion of saints. Whereof the one doth 
warrantize unto us their faith, the other 
their love, till they fall away, and forsake 
either the one, or the other, or both; and 
then it is no injury to term them as they 
are. When they separate themselves, they 
are αὐτοκατάκριτοι, not judged by us, but by 
their own doings. Men do separate them- 
selves either by heresy, schism, 

or apostasy. If they loose the see 
bond of faith, which then they 
are justly supposed to do, when they fro- 
wardly oppugn any principal point of 
Christian doctrine, this is to 
separate themselves by heresy. 
If they break the bond of unity, whereby 
the body of the Church is coupled and knit 
in one, as they do which wilfully forsake all 
external communion with saints in holy ex- 
ercises purely and orderly established in 
the Church, this is to separate themselves 
by schism. If they willingly 
east off and utterly forsake 
both profession of Christ and communion 
with Christians, taking their leave of all re- 
ligion, this is to separate themselves by 
plain apostasy. And St. Jude, to express 
the manner of their departure 
which by apostasy felf awa 
from the faith of Christ, saith, “They 
“separated themselves ;” noting thereby, 
that it was not constraint of others which 
forced them to depart, it was not infirmity 
and weakness in themselves, it was not fear 
of persecution to come upon them, whereat 
their hearts did fail; it was not grief of 
torments, whereof they had tasted, and 
were not able any longer to endure them. 
No, they voluntarily did separate them- 
selves with a fully settled and altogether 
determined purpose never to name the 
Lord Jesus any more, nor to have any 
fellowship with his saints, but to bend 
all their counsel and all their strength te 


1. Heresy. 


2. Schism, 


3. Apostasy. 


Serm.V. 14. 


raze out their memorial from amongst 
them. 

12. Now because that by such examples, 
not only the hearts of infidels were harden- 
ed against the truth, but the minds of weak 
brethren also much troubled, the Holy Ghost 
hath given sentence of these backsliders, 
that they were carnal men, and had not the 
Spirit of Christ Jesus, lest any man having 
an overweening of their persons should be 
overmuch amazed and offended at their fall. 
For simple men not able to discern their 
spirits, were brought by their apostasy thus 
to reason with themselves: If Christ be the 
Son of the living God, if he have the words 
of eternal life, if he be able to bring salva- 
tion to all men that come unto him, what 
meaneth this apostasy and unconstrained 
departure? Why do his servants so wil- 
lingly forsake him ? Babes, be not deceived, 
his servants forsake him not. They that 
separate themselves were amongst his ser- 
vants, but if they had been of his ser- 
vants, they had not separated themselves. 
“25 They were amengst us, not of us,” saith 
St. John; and St. Jude proveth it, because 
they were carnal, and had not the Spirit. 
Will yeu judge of wheat by chaff which 
the wind hath scattered from amongst it 2? 
Have the children no bread because the 
degs have not tasted it? Are Christians 
deceived of that salvation they look for, be- 
cause they denied the joys of the life to 
come which were no Christians? What if 
they seemed to be pillars and principal up- 
holders of our faith? What is that to us, 
which know that angels have ** fallen from 
heaven? Althoughif these men had been 
of us indeed, (O the blessedness of a Chris- 
tian man’s estate!), they had stood surer 
than the angels, they had never departed 
from their place. Whereas now we marvel 
not at their departure at all, neither are we 
prejudiced by their falling away ; because 
they were net of us, sith they are fleshly, 
and have not the Spirit. Children abide in 
the house for ever; they are bondmen and 
bondwomen which are cast out. 

13. It behooveth you therefore greatly 
every man to examine his own estate, and 
try whether you be bond or free, children 
orno children. I have told you already, 
that we must beware we presume not to sit 
as gods in judgment upon others, and rash- 
ly, as our conceit and fancy doth lead us, 
so to determine of this man, he is sincere, 
or of that man, he is an hypocrite; except 
by their falling away they make it manifest 
and known what they are. For who art 
thou that takest upon thee to judge another 
before the time ? Judge thyself. God hath 
left us infallible evidence, whereby we may 
at any time give true and righteous sen- 
tence upon ourselves. We 
cannot examine the hearts of 


28 [ hath” ed. 1622.] 


Infallible evi- 
dence in the 


5 [1 John ii. 19.] 


Our Conduct shews wheth@r we are of the Body. 


other men, we may our own. faithful, that 
“That we have passed from {πὸ} ὅτ God’s 
“death to life, we know it,” 
saith St. John, “because we love our breth- 
“ren ?7:” and, “ Know ye not your own 
“selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, 
“except ye be reprobates 7°?” I trust be- 
loved, we know that we are not reprobates, 
because our spirit doth bear us record, that 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ is in us. 
14. It is as easy a matter for the spirit 
within you to tell whose ye are, as for the 
eyes of your body to judge where you sit, 
or in what place you stand. For what saith 
the Scripture? “ Ye which were in times 
“ past strangers and enemies, because your 
“ minds were set on evil works, Christ hath 
“now reconciled in the body of his flesh 
“ through death, to make you holy and un- 
“ blameable and without fault in his sight ; 
“if you continue grounded and established 
“in the faith, and be not moved away from 
“ the hope of the Gospel 33.) And in the 
third to the Colossians, “ Ye know, that of 
“the Lord ye shall receive the reward of 
“that inheritance ; for ye serve the Lord 
“ Christ 9°.” If we can make this account 
with ourselves: I was in times past dead in 
trespasses and sins, I walked after the prince 
that ruleth in the air, and after the spirit 
that worketh in the children of disobedience ; 
but God, who is rich in mercy, through his 
great love, wherewith he loved me, even 
when I was dead, hath quickened me in 
Christ. I was fierce, heady, proud, high- 
minded; but God hath made me like the 
child that is newly weaned. I loved pleas- 
ures more than God; I followed greedily 
the joys of this present world; I esteemed 
him that erected a stage or theatre, more 
than Solomon which built a temple to the 
Lord; the harp, viol, timbrel, and pipe, 
men-singers and women-singers were at my 
feast; it was my felicity to see my children 
dance before me 31 ; I said of every kind of 
vanity, O how sweet art thou in my soul! 
All which things now are crucified to me 
and 1 to them: now I hate the pride of life, 
and pomp of this world: now “I take as 
“reat delight in the way of thy testimo- 
“nies, Ὁ Lord, as in all riches * ;” now I 
find more joy of heart in my Lord and Sa- 
viour, than the worldly-minded man, when 
“his wheat and oil do much abound ;” now 
I taste nothing sweet but the “bread that 
ΓΕ came down from heaven, to give life unto 
“ the world %3 ;” now mine eyes see nothing 
but Jesus rising from the dead ; now my ear 
refuseth all kind of melody to hear the song 
of them that have gotten victory of the 
beast, and of his image, and of his mark, 
and of the number of his name, that stand 
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on the sea of glass, “ having the harps of 
“ God, and singing the song of Moses the 
“ servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, 
“saying, Great and marvellous are thy 
“ works, Lord God Almighty, just and true 
“ are thy ways, O King of Saints 3.” Sure- 
ly, if the Spirit have been thus effectual in 
the secret work of our regeneration unto 
newness of life; if we endeavour thus to 
frame ourselves anew: then we may say 
boldly with the blessed Apostle in the tenth 
to the Hebrews, “ We are not of them 
“ which withdraw ourselves to perdition, but 
“ which follow faith to the conservation of 
“ the soul 34.” For they that fall away from 
the grace of God, and separate themselves 
unto perdition, they are fleshly and carnal, 
they have not God’s Holy Spirit. But unto 
you, “ because ye are sons, God hath sent 
“forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
“ hearts 35,” to the end ye might know that 
Christ hath built you upon a rock unmova- 
ble; that he hath registered your names in 
the Book of Life ; that he hath bound him- 
self in a sure and everlasting covenant to 
be your God, and the God of your children 
after you; that he hath suffered as much, 
groaned as oft, prayed as heartily for you, 
as for Peter, “O Father, keep them in thy 
“name; O righteous Father, the world 
“ hath not known thee, but I have known 
_ “thee, and these have known that thou hast 
“sent me. I have declared thy name unto 
“them, and will declare it, that the love 
“ wherewith thou hast loved me may be in 
“them, and Lin them **.” The Lord of his 
infinite mercy give us hearts plentifully 
fraught with the treasure of this blessed as- 
surance of faith unto the end! 

15. Here I must advertise all men, thathave 
the testimony of God’s holy fear within their 
breasts, to consider how un- 
kindly and injuriously our own 
countrymen and brethren have 
dealt with us by the space of 
four and twenty years *’, from time to time, 
as if we were the men of whom St. Jude 
here speaketh ; never ceasing to charge us, 
some with schism, some with heresy, some 
with plain and manifest apostasy, as if we 
had clean separated ourselves from Christ, 
utterly forsaken God, quite abjured heaven, 
and trampled all truth and all religion un- 
der our feet. Against this third sort, God 
himself shall plead our cause in that day, 


The papists 
falsely accuse 
us of heresy 
and apostasy. 


33 [Rev. xv. 2, 3.] 35 [Gal. iv. 6.] 

34 [Ver. 39.] 36 [John xvii. 25, 26.] 

87 [There are but two dates from which these 
twenty-four years may be reckoned : the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, 1558, or the publication of the 
bull of Pius V. against her, 1570. This sentence 
was therefore probably written either in 1582 or 
1594. The latter date is perhaps the preferable 
one, asa book is afterwards quoted which was 
published in 1583. See note 48. p. 991.) 


The Papists chtrge us with Apostasy. 


[Serm. V. 15. 


when they shall answer us for these words, 
not we them. To others, by whom we are 
accused for schism and heresy, we have of- 
ten made our reasonable, and in the sight 
of God, I trust, allowable answers. “ For 
“jin the way which they call heresy, we 
“ worship the God of our fathers, believing 
“all things which are written in the Law 
“and the Prophets 38.) That which they 
call schism, we know to be our reasonable 
service unto God, and obedience to his 
voice, which erieth shrill in our ears, “ Go 
“ out of Babylon, my people, that you be 
“ not partakers of her sins, and that ye re- 
“ ceive not of her plagues**.” And there- 
fore when they rise up against us, having 
no quarrel but this, we need not seek any 
farther for our apology, than the words of 
Abiah to Jeroboam and his army: “ O Jer- 
“ oboam and Israel, hear you me: ought 
“ you not to know, that the Lord Ged of Is- 
“rael hath given the kingdom over Israel 
“to David for ever, even to him, and to his 
“ sons, by a covenant of salt 4°?” thatis to 
say, an everlating covenant. Jesuits and 
papists, hear ye me: ought you not toknow 
that the Father hath given all power unto 
the Son, and hath made him the only head 
over his Church, wherein he dwelleth asan 
husbandman in the midst of his vineyard, 
manuring it with the sweat of his own 
brows, not letting it forth to others? For, 
as itis in the Canticles, “Solomon had a 
“ vineyard in Baalhamen, he gave the vine- 
“yard unto keepers, every one bringing for 
“ the fruit thereof a thousand pieces of sil- 
“ver };” but my vineyard, which is mine, 
is before me, saith Christ. It is true, this is 
meant of the mystical head set ever the 
body, which is not seen. But as he hath 
reserved the mystical administration of the 
Church invisible unto himself, so he hath 
committed the mystical government of con- 
eregations visible to the sons of David, by 
the same covenant; whose sons they are in 
the governing of the flock of Christ, whom- 
soever the Holy Ghost hath set over them, 
to go before them, and to lead them in their 
several pastures, one in this congregation, 
another in that; as it is written, “Take 
“ heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock 
“ whereof the Holy Ghost hath made you 
“overseers, to feed the Church of God, 
“which he hath purchased : 

“ with his own blood 43.) Ne- saute canal? 
ther will ever any pope or premacy. 

papist under the cope of heaven be able to 
prove the Romish bishop’s usurped suprem- 
acy over all churches by any one werd of 
the covenant of salt, which is the Seripture. 
For the children in our streets do now laugh 
them to scorn, when they force, “ Thou art 


33 Acts xxiv. 14. 
39 Rey. xviii. 4. 


402 Chron. xiii. 5. 
41 Cant. vill. 11. 
42 Acts xx. 28. 
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“ Peter,” to this purpose. The pope hath 
no more reason to draw the charter of his 
universal authority from hence, than the 
brethren had to gather by the words of 
Christ in the last of St. John, that the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved should never die. 
“If 1 will that he tarry till I come, what is 
“ that to thee #3 2” saith Christ. Straight- 
ways a report was raised amongst the breth- 
ren, that this disciple should not die. Yet 
Jesus said not to him, he shall not die; but 
“if I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
“that to thee?” Christ hath said in the 
sixteenth of St. Matthew’s Gospel to Simon 
the son of Jonas, “I say to thee, Thou art 
* Peter 4.” Hence an opinion is held inthe 
world, that the pope is universal head of 
all churches. Yet Jesus said not, The 

ope is universal head of all churches; 

ut, Tu es Petrus, “'Thou art Peter.” 
Howbeit, as Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
the servant of Solomon, rose up and re- 
belled against his Lord, and there were 
gathered unto him vain men and wick- 
ed, which made themselves strong against 
Roboam, the son of Solomon, because Ro- 
boam was but a child, and tender-hearted, 
and could not resist them ; so the son of per- 
dition and man of sin, (being not able to 
brook the words of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, which forbade his disciples to 
be like princes of nations, “ They bear rule, 
“ and are called gracious, it shall not be so 
“ with you *,”) hath risen up and rebelled 
against his Lord; and, to strengthen his 
arm, he hath crept into the houses almost 
of all the noblest families round about him, 
and taken their children from the cradle to 
be his cardinals ὅς he hath fawned upon 
the kings and princes of the earth, and by 
spiritual cozenage hath made them sell 
their lawful authority and jurisdiction for 
titles of Catholicus, Christianissimus, De- 
Sensor Fidei, and such like; he hath pro- 
claimed sale of pardons, to inveigle the ig- 
norant; built seminaries 47, to allure young 


43 [John xxi. 22. 23.] 

44 Matt. xvi. 18. 

46 Conc. de Lector. Cardin. [de Electione Car- 
dinalium : 6. g. Constant. A. Ὁ. 1418. Sess. xliii. t. 
vii. 876. “ De numero et qualitate dominorum 
“ς- Cardinalium...... Sint viri in scientia, moribus et 
*‘ rerum experientia excellentes : doctores in the- 
* ologia, aut in jure canonico vel civili : preter 
* admodum paucgs, gui de stirpe regia, aut du- 
“ς cali, aul magni principis oriundi exsistant, in 
* quibus competens literatura sufliciat.” Comp. 
Conc. Basil. 1436. Sess. xxiii. § 4. t. viii. 1207.] 

47 Laurent. Surius Com. de reb. gest. a Pio V. 
{** Commentarius brevis rerum in orbe gestarum 
* ab A. D. 1500 usque ad A. D. 1574.” Colon. 
1574. p. 486. “ Est Roma# Academia, quam vul- 
** go sapientiam yocant. Ea jam collapsa erat, et 
** ejus liberales annuos proventus quidam sibi vin- 
* dicarant. At Pontifex eos jussit restitui, ut iis 
“alantur scientiarum omnium egregi professo- 
“ res.” } 
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Comparison of Popery with the System of Jeroboam. 
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men desirous of learning ; erected stews 43, 
to gather the dissolute unto him. This is 
the rock whereupon his church is_ built. 
Hereby the man is grown huge and strong, 
like the cedars which are not shaken with 
the wind, because princes have been as 
children, over tender-hearted, and could not 
resist. 

Hereby it is come to pass, as yousee this 
day, that the man of sin doth war against 
us, not by men of a language which we 
cannot understand, but he cometh as Jero- 
boam against Judah, and bringeth the fruit 
of our own bodies to eatus up, that the bow- 
els of the child may be made the mother’s 
grave, that hath caused no small number 
of our brethren to forsake their native coun- 
try, and with all disloyalty to cast off the 
yoke of their allegiance to our dread Sove- 
reign, whom God in mercy hath set over 
them ; for whose safeguard, if they carried 
not the hearts of tigers in the bosoms of 
men, they would think the dearest blood 
in their bodies well spent. But now, saith 
Abiah to Jeroboam, “Ye think ye be able 
“ to resist the kingdom of the Lord, which 
“is in the hands of the sons of David. Ye 
“be a great multitude, the golden calves 
“are with you, which Jeroboam made you 
“for gods: have ye not driven away the 
“ priests of the Lord, the sonsof Aaron, and 
“the Levites, and have made you priests 
‘like the people of nations? whosoever 
“cometh with young bullock and seven 
“rams, the same may be a priest of them 
“that are no gods4%” If I should follow 
the comparison, and here uncover the cup 
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48 (Ibid. p. 485. ““ Impudicas mulieres, publico 
“ proposito edicto, ab urbe expelli jussit. Erant 
“tum Romanorum plerique qui se vehementer op- 
“ ponerent, dicerentque si meretrices ab urbe ex- 
* cluderentur magnum id Reip. annui questus 
“ dispendium allaturum. Pontifex tandem ita eis 
‘‘silentium imposuit, ut asseveraret se cum tota 
* curia sua alio migraturum, nisi illa hominum 
“ feex profligaretur. Ita ill coacte sunt disce- 
“* dere, interim tamen nonnulle in vicis ignobilibus 
“ ob pejora vitanda relictee sunt. cum prius in viis 
* publicis et splendidis adibus magno numero ha- 
‘“‘ bitarant.” P. 486. ‘ Meretricibus, quas in unum 
“ urbis angulum rejecit, severiter preecepit, ne per 
* urbem vagentur : contra facientes jussit publice 
“ flagellari. Duo vero aut tria designavit templa, 
“ que sacrificil et concionis auscultande causa 
“petant. Ex us plereque nupserunt, alia com- 
“ plures cupiunt, honesta reperta conditione, ex ea 
“se turpitudine extrahere ; nec Pontifex se defu. 
“ turum illis dixit, quas paupertas a sectanda pie- 
“ tate remoraretur. Eas autem, que sine sacra- 
ἐς mentis in iis sordibus decederent, in sterquiliniis 
“ vult sepeliri, quod multis calear addat ad medi- 
“ὁ tandam resipiscentiam.”] Francise. Sansovin. de 
Gubern. Regnor. et Rerumpubl. t. xi. [xii.] cap. de 
Jud. Marescal. et Soldan. [“ Del Governo et Am- 
“ ministratione di diversi Regni,’ &ec. Vinegia, 
1583, fol. 89. “ Le meretrici della cittaé pagano 
“ ogni anno un certo cento, che essi chiamano 
* tributo.”] 49 2 Chr. xiii. 8, 9. 


392 Bristow’s Calumnies 
of those deadly and ugly abominations, 
wherewith this Jeroboam, of whom we 
speak, hath made the earth so drunk that it 
hath reeled under us, 1 know your godly 
hearts would loath to see them. For my 
own part, I delight not to rake in such filth, 
I had rather take a garment upon my shoul- 
ders, and go with my face from them to cov- 
er them. The Lord open their eyes, and 
cause them, if it be possible, at the length 
to see how they are wretched, and misera- 
ble, and poor, and blind, and naked. Put it, 
O Lord, in their hearts to seek white rai- 
ment, and to cover themselves, that their 
filthy nakedness may no longer appear. 
For, beloved in Christ, we bow our knees, 
and lift up our hands to heaven in our cham- 
bers secretly, and openly in our churches 
we pray heartily and hourly, even for them 
also: though the pope hath given out as a 
judge, in a solemn declaratory sentence of 
excommunication against this land, that our 
gracious Lady hath quite abolished pray- 
ers within her realm ®°; and his scholars, 
whom he hath taken from the midst of us, 
have in their published writings charged us 
not only not to have any holy assemblies 
unto the Lord for prayer, but to “hold a 
“ common school of sin and flattery ; to hold 
( sacrilege to be God’s service; unfaithful- 
“ness, and breach of promise to God, to 
“ give it toa strumpet, to be a virtue ; to 
( abandon fasting ; to abhor confession ; to 
“ mislike with penance ; to like well of usu- 
“ry; to charge none with restitution; to 
“ find no good before God in single life, nor 
* inno well-working ;” ... “that all men, as 
“ they fall to us, are much worsed, and more 
“than afore corrupted.” Ido not add one 
word or syllable unto that which Master 
Bristow *!, a man both born and sworn 


50 [Bulla Pii v. 26. Apr. 1570. “ Misse sacrifi- 
“ cium, preces, jejunia, ciborum delectum, celiba- 
“ tum, ritusque Catholicos abolevit.” ap. Cheru- 
bini, Bullarium. tit. ii. 229. Rom. 1638.] 

51 [Strype, Park. ii. 392. “ Anno 1574. popish 
“‘ books imported. Motives to the Catholic Faith 
“by Richard Bristow, Priest, Licentiate in Di- 
“ yinity. Imprinted at Antwerp 1574. Ann. IT. 
1.498. “ A book of great vogue with the papists, 


against the Church. [Serm. V. 15 
amongst us, hath taught his hand to deliv- 
er >? to the view of all. I appeal to the con 
science of every soul, that hath been truly 
converted by us, Whether his heart were 
never raised up to God by our preaching; 
whether the words of our exhortation never 
wrung any tear of a penitent heart from his 
eyes; whether his soul never reaped any 
joy, any comfort, any consolation in Christ 
Jesus, by our sacraments, and prayers, and 
psalms, and thanksgiving ; whether he were 
never bettered, but always worsed by us. 

O merciful God! If heaven and earth in 
this case donot witness with us, and against 
them, let us be razed out from the land of 
the living! Let the earth on which we 
stand swallow us quick, as ithath done Co- 
rah, Dathan, and Abiram! But*? if we 
belong unto the Lord our God, and have 
not forsaken him ; if our priests, the sons of 
Aaron, minister unto the Lord, and the Le- 
vites in their office; if we offer unto the 


| Lord every morning and every evening the 
Υ Ξ 


burnt-offerings and sweet incense of prayers 
and thanksgivings; if the bread be set in 
order upon the pure table, and the candle- 
stick of gold, with the lamps thereof, to burn 
every morning; that is to say, if amongst 
us God’s blessed sacraments be duly ad- 
ministered, his holy word sincerely and dai- 
ly preached ; if we keep the watch of the 
Lord our God, and if ye have forsaken him : 
then doubt ye not, this God is with us as a 
captain, his priests with sounding trumpets 
must ery alarm against you; “O ye chil- 
“ dren of Israel, fight not against the Lord 
“ God of your fathers, for ye shall not pros- 
¢ per 549) 


“of the new Gospel : which Dr. Simon Patrick, 
‘afterwards bishop of Ely, briefly and effectually 
“ answered.” The title of Bmstow’s book is, 
‘‘ A brief treatise of divers plain and sure ways 
“ to find out the truth in this doubtful and dan- 
‘“« serous time of heresy, containing sundry Mo- 
“tives unto the Catholie Faith : or, Considera- 
“ tions to move a man to believe the Catholics, 
“and not the heretics.’ He was bern at Wor- 
cester, and bred in Oxford, where he was made 
Petrean Fellow of Exeter College, 1567. ‘Two 
years afterwards he conformed to the church of 


«© which Dr. Fulk of Cambridge now answered in} Rome and went over to Douay, where and at 


“a treatise called The Retentive. In the year 
‘© 1599 it was published again at Antwerp. And 
again the next year, 1600, one Dr. Hill put it 
* forth at Antwerp, entitled then ‘ Reasons for the 
* Catholic religion,’...as a new book of his own... 
ἐς which was fully and learnedly answered by Geo. 
“ Abbot, Ὁ. D., Master of University College, 
‘‘ Oxford, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 
« And in our time came out Bristow’s Motives 
“ again, with a new name, viz: The Touchstone 


Rheims he read lectures in divinity ; and died in 
England, 1582. Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 482 ; wne 
adds, that “ he collected, and for the most part 
“‘ wrote, the notes to the Rhemish Testament.’’} 

52 [Motives to the Catholic Faith, fol. 151, ed. 
1599. 'This book has prefixed the testimony of 
Cardinal Allen, “ that it is in all points eatholie, 
“learned, and worthy to be read and printed.” ] 

53 2 Chron. xi. 10, 11. 

542 Chron. xiii. 12. 


THE SECOND SERMON. 


Epist. Jupr, vers. 17—21. 


But 
Christ : 


ὁ beloved, remember the words which were spoken before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus 


How tsat they told you, that there should be mockers in the last time, which should walk after their 


own ungodly lusts. 


These are makers of sects, fleshly, having not the Spirit. 
But ye, beloved, edify yourselves in your most holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost. 
And keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 


eternal life. 


1. Havine otherwhere spoken of the 
words of St. Jude, going next before. con- 
cerning Mockers, which should come in the 
last time, and backsliders, which even then 
fell away from the faith of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; 1 am now, by the aid 
of Almighty God, and through the assist- 
ance of his good Spirit, to lay before you 
the words of exhortation which I have read. 

2. Wherein first of all, whosoever hath an 
eye to see, let him open it, and he shall 
well perceive how careful the Lord is for his 
children, how desirous to see them profit 
and grow up to a manly stature in Christ, 
how loath to have them any way misled, 
either by examples of the wicked, or by en- 
ticements of the world, and by provocation 
of the flesh, or by any other means forcible 
to deceive them, and likely to estrange their 
hearts from God. For God is not at that 
point with us, that he careth not whether 
we sink or swim. No, he hath written our 
names in the palm of his hand, in the sig- 
net upon his finger are we graven, in sen- | 
tences not only of mercy, but of judgment | 
also, we are remembered. He never de- 
nounceth judgments against the wicked, but 
he maketh some proviso for his children, as | 
it were for some certain privileged persons; | 
“1 Touch not mine anointed, do my proph- 
“ets no harm: Hurt not the earth, nor the 
“ sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the 
τ servants of God in their foreheads.” He | 
never speaketn of godless men, but he ad- 
joineth words of comfort, or admonition, or 
exhortation, whereby we are moved to rest | 
and settle our hearts on him. In the Sec- 
ond to Timothy, the third chapter 3, “ Evil 
“men,” saith the Apostle, “and deceivers 
“ shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and 
“being deceived. But continue thou inthe 
“ things which thou hast learned.” And in 
the First to Timothy, the sixth chapter %, | 


{! Psal. cv. 15; Rev. 


2[Ver. 13, 14.] 
vil 3.] 
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3[Ver. 10, 11.] 


“ Some men lusting after money, have 
“erred from the faith, and pierced them- 
“selves through with many sorrows. But 
“ thou Ὁ man of God, fly these things, and 
“ follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, 
“love, patience, meekness.” In the Second 
to the Thessalonians, the second chapter 4, 
“ They have not received the love of the 
“truth, that they might be saved; God 
“shall send them strong delusions, that 
‘“ they may believe lies. But we ought to 
“ give thanks alway to God for you, breth- 
“ren, beloved of the Lord, because God 
“hath from the beginning chosen you to 
“salvation, through sanctification of the 
“ Spirit, and faith in the truth.” And in 
this Epistle of St. Jude, “ There shall come 
“mockers in the last time, walking after 
“their own ungodly lusts. But, beloved, 
“edify ye yourselves in your most holy 
“ faith.” 

3. These sweet exhortations, which God 
putteth every where in the mouths of the 
prophets and apostles of Jesus Christ, are 
evident tokens, that God sitteth not in heav- 
en careless and unmindful of our estate. 
Can a mother forget her child? Surely a 
mother will hardly forget her child. But if 
a mother be haply found unnatural, and do 
forget the fruit of her own womb ; yet God’s 


| judgments shew plainly, that he cannot for- 
get the man whose heart he hath framed 


and fashioned anew in simplicity and truth 
to serve and fear him. For when the wick- 


edness of man was so great, and the earth 


so filled with cruelty, that it could not stand 


with the righteousness of God any longer 


to forbear, wrathful sentences brake out 
from him, like wine from a vessel that hath 
no vent: “My Spirit,” saith he, “ can strug- 


“gle and strive no longer; an end of all 


“ flesh is come before me.” Yet then did 
Noah find grace in the eyes of the Lord: 


4[Ver. 10, 11, 13.] 
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“§] will establish my covenant with thee,” 
saith God; “thou shalt go into the ark, 


“ thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy | 


“ son’s wives with thee.” 
4. Do we not see what shift God doth 


make for Lot and for his family, in the | 


nineteenth of Genesis, lest the fiery destruc- 
tion of the wicked should overtake him ? 
Overnight the angels make inquiry, what 
sons and daughters, or sons-in-law, what 
wealth and substance he had. They charge 


him to carry out all, “® Whatsoever thou | 


“ hast in the city, bring it out.” God seem- 
ed to stand in a kind of fear lest something 
or other would be left behind. And his will 
was, that nothing of that which he had, not 
a hoof of any beast, not a thread of any gar- 
ment, should be singed with that fire. In 
the morning the angels fail not to call him 
up, and to hasten him forward; ‘7 Arise, 
“take thy wife and thy daughters which 
“ are here, that they be not destroyed in the 
“punishment of the city.” The angels 
having spoken again and again, Lot for all 
this lingereth out the time still, till at the 
length they were forced to take “ § both him, 
“ his wife, and his daughters, by the arms 
“(the Lord being merciful unto him), and 
“ to carry them forth, and set them without 
“ the city.” 

5. Was there ever any father thus care- 
ful to save his child from the flame? A 
man would think, that now being spoken 
unto to escape for his life, and not to look 
behind him, nor to tarry in the plain, but to 
hasten to the mountain, and there to save 
himself, he should do it gladly. Yet be- 
hold, now he is so far off from a cheerful 
and willing heart to do whatsoever is com- 
manded him for his own weal, that he be- 
ginneth to reason the matter, as if God had 
mistaken one place for another, sending 
him to the hill, when salvation was in the 
city. “9 Not so, my Lord, I beseech thee ; 
“ behold, thy servant hath found grace in 
“thy sight, and thou hast magnified thy 
“ mercy, which thou hast shewed unto me 
“in saving my life. I cannot escape in the 
“ mountain, lest some evil take me and 1 
“die. Here is a city hard by, a small 
“thing; O, let me escape thither, (is it not 
“asmall thing?) and my soul shall live.” 
Well, God is contented to yield to any con- 
ditions. “1!®Behold, I have received thy 
“request concerning this thing also, I will 


“spare this city for which thou hast spo- | 


“ken; haste thee, save thee there. For 1 
“ can do nothing till thou come thither.” 

6. He could do nothing! Not because 
of the weakness of his strength (for who is 
like unto the Lord in power ?) but because; 


7 Ver. 15. 

8 Ver. 16. 

9 Ver. 18.—20. 
10 Ver. 21, 22. 


5 Gen. vi. 3, 13 5 ver. 
8, 18. 
6 Gen. xix. 12. 


How the Gospel spiritualizes our natural Instincts. 
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| of the greatness of his mercy, which would 
‘not suffer him to lift up his arm against 
that city, nor to pour out his wrath upon 
that place, where his righteous servant had 
a fancy to remain, and a desire to dwell. 
O the depth of the riches of the mercy and 
love of God! God is afraid to offend us 
which are not afraid to displease him ; God 
can do nothing till he have saved us, which 
can find in our hearts rather to do any thing 
than to serve him. It contenteth him not 
to exempt us when the pit is digged for the 
wicked ; to comfort us at every mention 
which is made of reprobates and godless 
men; to save us as the apple of his own 
eye when fire cometh down from heaven to 
consume the inhabitants of the earth; ex- 
cept every prophet, and every Apostle, and 
every servant whom he sendeth forth, do 
come loaden with these or the like exhorta- 
tions, “ O beloved, edify yourselves in your 
“ most holy faith. Give yourselves to pray- 
“er in the Spirit, keep yourselves in the 
“Jove of God. Look for the mercy of our 
“ Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 

7. “Edify yourselves.” The speech is 
borrowed from material builders, and must 
be spiritually understood. It appeareth in 
the sixth of St. John’s Gospel by the Jews, 
that their mouths did water too much for 
bodily food: “'! Our fathers,” say they, 
“ did eat manna in the desert, as it is writ- 
“ten, He gave them bread from heaven to 
“ eat; Lord, evermore give us of this bread.” 
Our Saviour, to turn their appetite another 
way, maketh them this answer: 121 am 
“ the Bread of Life; he that cometh to me 
“ shall not hunger; and he that believeth in 
“me shall never thirst.” 

8. An usual practice it is of Satan, to 
cast heaps of worldly baggage in our way, 
that whilst we desire to heap up gold as 
dust, we may be brought at the length to 
esteem vilely that spiritual bliss. Christ, in 
the sixth of Matthew 13, to correct this evil 
affection, putteth us in mind to lay up trea- 
sure for ourselves in heaven. The Apos- 
tle, misliking the vanity of those women, 
which attired themselves more costly than 
beseemed the heavenly calling of such as 
professed the fear of God, willeth them to 
clothe themselves with shamefacedness and 
modesty, and to put on the apparel of good 
works. “ Taliter pigmentate, Deum habe- 
“ bitis amatorem,” !4 saith Tertullian. Put 
on righteousness as a garment; instead of 
civet, have faith, which may cause a savour 
of life to issue from you, and God shall be 
enamoured, he shall: be ravished with your 
beauty. These are the ornaments, ‘and 
bracelets, and jewels, which inflame the 
love of Christ, and set his heart on fire 


11 [Ver. 31, 34.] 12 [Ver. 35.] 
13 Matt. vi. 20; 1 Tim. ii. 9, 10. 
14 [De Cult. Foemin. ad fin. p. 161. Paris, 1664.] 
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upon his spouse. We see how he breaketh 
out in the Canticles at the beholding of this 
attire: (15 How fair art thou, and how 
“pleasant art thou, O my love, in these 
« pleasures !” 

9. And perhaps St. Jude exhorteth us 
here not to build our houses, but ourselves, 
foreseeing by the Spirit of the Almighty 
which was with him, that there should be 
men in the last days like to those in the 
first, which should encourage and stir up 
each other to make brick, and to burn it in 
the fire, to build houses huge as cities,and 
towers as high as heaven, thereby to get 
them a name upon earth; men that should 
turn out the poor, and the fatherless, and 
the widow, to build places of rest for dogs 
and swine in their rooms; men that should 
lay houses of prayer even with the ground, 
and make them stables where God’s people 
have worshipped before the Lord. Surely 
this is a vanity of all vanities, and it is 
much amongst men; a special sickness of 
this age. What it should mean I know 
not, except God have set them on work to 
aS fuel against that day, when the 

ord Jesus shall shew himself from heaven 
with his mighty angels in flaming fire. 
What good cometh unto the owners of 
these things, saith Solomon, but only the 
beholding thereof with their eyes? “1° Mar- 
“tha, Martha, thou busiest thyself about 
“many things; one thing is necessary.” 
Ye are too busy, my brethren, with timber 
and brick; they have chosen the better 
part, they have taken a better course, that 
build themselves. “17 Ye are the temples 
“of the living God, as God hath said, I 
will dwell in them, and will walk in them ; 
“and they shall be my people, and I will 
“ be their God.” 

10. Which of you will gladly remain or 
abide in a mishapen, or a ruinous, or a 
broken house? And shall we suffer sin 
and vanity to drop in at our eyes, and at 
our ears, at every corner of our bodies, and 
of our souls, knowing that we are the tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost? Which of you 
receiveth a guest whom he honoureth, or 
whom he loveth, and doth not sweep his 
chamber against his coming? And shall 
we suffer the chamber of our hearts and 
consciences to lie full of vomiting, full of 
filth, full of garbage, knowing that Christ 
hath said, “!®I and my Father will come 
“and dwell with you?” Is it meet for 
your oxen to lie in parlours, and yourselves 
to lodge incribs? Or is it seemly for your- 
selves to dwell in your ceiled 15 houses, and 
the house of the Almighty to lie waste, 
whose house ye are yourselves? Do not 
our eyes behold, how God every day over- 
15 (vii. 6.] 17 [2 Cor. vi. 16.] 

-6 [Luke x. 41, 42.] 19 (John xiv 23.] 
19 [« settled,” ed. 1622.] 
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taketh the wicked in their journeys, how 
suddenly they pop down into the pit? how 
God’s judgments for their crimes come so 
swiftly upon them, that they have not the 
leisure to cry, alas? how their life is cut off 
like a thread in a moment? how they pass 
like a shadow ? how they open their mouths 
to speak, and God taketh them even in the 
midst of a vain or an idle word ? and dare 
we for all this le down, take our rest, eat 
our meat securely and carelessly in the 
midst of so great and so many ruins ? 
Blessed and praised for ever and ever be 
his name, who perceiving of how senseless 
and heavy metal we are made, hath insti- 
tuted in his Church a spiritual supper 39, 
and an holy communion to be celebrated 
often, that we might thereby be occasioned 
often to examine these buildings of ours, in 
what case they stand. For sith God doth 
not dwell in temples which are unclean, sith 
a shrine cannot be a sanctuary unto him ; 
and this supper is received as a seal unto 
us, that we are his house and his sanctu- 
ary; that his Christ is as truly united to 
me, and I to him, as my arm is united and 
knit unto my shoulder; that he dwelleth in 
me as verily as the elements of bread and 
wine abide within me, which persuasion, by 
receiving these dreadful mysteries, we *! pro- 
fess ourselves to have, a due comfort, if 
truly ; and if in hypocrisy, then woe worth 
us :—therefore ere we put forth our hands 
to take this blessed sacrament, we are 
charged to examine and try our hearts 
whether God be in us of a truth or no: 
and if by faith and love unfeigned we be 
found the temples of the Holy Ghost, then 
to judge whether we have had such regard 
every one to our building, that the Spirit 
which dwelleth in us hath no way been 
vexed, molested and grieved: or if it had, 
as no doubt sometimes it hath by incredu- 
lity, sometimes by breach of charity, some- 
times by want of zeal, sometimes by spots 
of life, even in the best and most perfect 
amongst us: (for who can say his heart is 
clean?) O then, to fly unto God by unfeign- 
ed repentance, to fall down before him in the 
humility of our souls, begging of him what- 
soever is needful to repair our decays, be- 
fore we fall into that desolation whereof the 
Prophet speaketh **, saying, “ Thy breach 
“is great like the sea, who can heal thee?” 

11. Receiving the Sacrament of the Sup- 
per of the Lord after this sort (you that 
are spiritual judge what I spealc) is not all 
other wine like the water of Marah, being 
compared to the cup which we bless? Is 
not manna like to gall, and our bread like 


20 The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

21 (* We profess ourselves to have a due com- 
“ fort, if truely; and if in hypocrisy, then woe 
“ worth us. ‘Therefore ere, ὅσο." Edit. 1622.] 

22 Lam. i. 13. 
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to manna? Is there not a taste, a taste of |“ the Lord, in whom ye also are built to- 
Christ Jesus in the heart of him that eat- | “ gether to be the habitation of God by the 


eth ὁ Doth not he which drinketh behold 
plainly in this cup, that his soul is bathed 
in the blood of the Lamb? O beloved in 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, if ye 
will taste how sweet the Lord is, if ye will 
receive the King of Glory, “ build your- 
, “vselves.” 

12. Young men, I speak this to you, for 
ye are his house, because by faith ye are 
conquerors over Satan, and have overcome 
that evil. Fathers, ] speak it also to you; 
ye are his house, because ye have known 
him, which is from the beginning. Sweet 
babes, I speak it even to you also; ye are 
his house, because your sins are forgiven 
you for his name’s sake. Matrons and sis- 
ters, | may not hold it from you; ye are al- 
so the Lord’s building, and, as St. Peter 
speaketh 33, “heirs of the grace of life,” as 
well as we. Though it be forbidden you 
to open your mouths in public assemblies, 
yet ye must be inquisitive in things con- 
cerning this building which is of God, with 
your husbands and friends at home ; not as 
Delilah with Sampson, but as Sarah with 
Abraham ; whose daughters ye are, whilst 
ye do well, and build yourselves. 

13. Having spoken thus far of the exhor- 
tation, as whereby we are called upon to 
edify and build ourselves ; it remaineth now, 
that we consider the thing prescribed, name- 
ly, wherein we must be built. This prescrip- 
tion standeth also upon two points, the 
thing prescribed, and the adjuncts of the 
thing. And that is, our most pure and holy 
faith. 

14. The thing prescribed is faith. For 
as in a chain, which is made of many links, 
if you pull the first, you draw the rest; and 
as ina ladder of many staves, if you take 
away the lowest, all hope of ascending to 
the highest will be removed: so, because 
all the precepts and promises in the law and 
in the Gospel do hang upon this, Believe ; 
and because the last of the graces of God 
doth so follow the first, that he glorifieth 
none, but whom he hath justified, nor jus- 
tifieth any, but whom he hath called toa 
true, effectual, and lively faith in Christ 
Jesus; therefore St. Jude exhorting us to 
build ourselves, mentioneth here expressly 
only faith, as the thing wherein we must be 
edified ; for that faith is the ground and the 
glory of all the welfare of this building. 

15. “ Ye are strangers and foreigners, 
“but citizens with the saints, and of the 
“ houschold of God,” saith the Apostle *4, 
“and are built upon the foundation of the 
“ Prophets and Apostles, Jesus Christ him- 
“self being the chief cornerstone, in 
“ whom all the building being coupled to- 
“ gether, groweth unto an holy temple in 


231 Pet.iii. 7.1 24 Ephes. ii. 19—22. 


“ Spirit.’ And we are the habitation of 
God by the Spirit if we believe. For it is 
written 5, “ Whosoever confesseth that 
“ Jesus is the Son of God, in him God dwell- 
“ ethand he in God.” Thestrength of this 
habitation is great, it prevaileth against 
Satan, it conquereth sin, it hath death in 
derision; neither principalities nor powers 
can throw it down: it leadeth the world 
captive, and bringeth every enemy that 
riseth up against it to confusion and shame, 
and all by faith; for “this is the victory that 
“overcometh the world, even our faith. 
“ Who is it that overcometh the world, but 
“he which believeth that Jesus is the Son 
“of God2e7” 

16. The strength of every building, which 
is of God, standeth not in any man’s arms 
or legs; itis only in our faith, as the va- 
lour of Samson lay only in his hair. This 
is the reason, why we are so earnestly call- 
ed upon to edify ourselves in faith. Not as 
if this bare action of our minds, whereby 
we believe the Gospel of Christ, were able 
in itself} as of itself} to make us unconquer- 
able, and invincible, like stones, which abide 
in the building for ever, and fall not out. 
No, it is not the worthiness of our believing, 
itis the virtue of him in whom we believe, 
by which we stand sure, as houses that are 
builded upon a rock. He is a wise man 
which hath builded his house upon a rock; 
for he bath chosen a good foundation, and 
no doubt his house will stand. But how 
shall it stand? Verily, by the strength of 
the rock which beareth it, and by nothing 
else 27, Our fathers, whom God delivered 
out of the land of Egypt, were a people 
that had no peers amongst the nations of 
the earth, because they were built by 
faith upon the rock, which rock is Christ. 
“ And the rock,” saith the Apostle in the 
First to the Corinthians, the tenth chapter 38, 
“did follow them.” Whereby we learn 
not only this, that being built by faith on 
Christ as on a rock, and grafted into him 
as into an olive, we receive all our strength 
and fatness from him; but also, that this 
strength and fatness of ours ought to be no 
cause why we should be highminded, and 
not work out our salvation with a reverent 
trembling and holy fear. For if thou boast- 
est thyself of thy faith, know this, that Christ 
chose his Apostles, his Apostles chose not 
him; that Israel followed not the rock, but 
the rock followed Israel; and that thou 
bearest not the root, but the root thee 39, 
So that every heart must this think, and 
every tongue must thus speak, “Not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us,” nor unto any thing 


25 [1 John iv. 15.] 21 Matt. vi. 25. 
26 1 John v. 4, 5. 58 (Ven. 4.} 
29 Rom. x1. 18. 
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which is within us, but unto thy name only, | 

only to thy name belongeth all the praise 

of all the treasures and riches of every tem- 
le which is of God. This excludeth all 
oasting and vaunting of our faith. 

17. But this must not make us careless to 
edify ourselves in faith. It is the Lord that 
delivereth men’s souls from death, but not 
except they put their trust in his mercy. It 
is God that hath given us eternal life, but no 
otherwise than thus, If we believe in the 
name of the Son of God ; for he that hath 
not the Son of God, hath not life 893. It was 
the Spirit of the Lord which came upon 
Samson, and made him strong to tear a 
lion, as a man would rend a kid; but his 
strength forsook him, and he became like 
other men when the razor had touched his 
head. It is the power of God whereby the 
faithful “ have subdued kingdoms, wrought 
“righteousness, obtained the promises, 
“ stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
“ violence of fire, escaped the edge of the 
* sword *!:” but take away their faith, and 
doth not their strength forsake them? are 
they not like unto other men ? 

18. If ye desire yet further to know how 
necessary and needful it is that we edify 
and build up ourselves in faith, mark the 
words of the blessed Apostle **; ‘ With- 
“out faith it is impossible to please God.” 
If I offer unto God all the sheep and oxen 
that are in the world; if all the temples 
that were builded since the days of Adam 
till this hour, were of my foundation; if I 
break my very heart with calling upon God, 
and wear outmy tongue with preaching ; 
if I sacrifice my body and soul unto him, 
“and have no faith,” all this 
availeth nothing. “ Without 
“ faith it is impossible to please 
“God.” Our Lord and Sa- 
viour therefore being asked in the sixth of 
St. John’s Gospel, “ What shall we do that 
“we might work the works of God?” 
maketh answer, “This is the work of God, 
“that ye believe in him whom he hath 
= pent 23.’ 

19. That no work of ours, no building of 
ourselves in any thing can be available or 

rofitable unto us, except we be edified and 

uilt in faith, what need we to seek about 
for long proof? Lookupon Israel, once 
the very chosen and peculiar of God, to 
whom the adoption of the faithful, and the 
glory of cherubins, and the covenants of 
mercy, and the law of Moses, and the ser- 
vice of God, and the promises of Christ 
were made impropriate, who not only were 
the offspring of Abraham, father unto all 
them which do believe, but Christ their off- 
spring, which is God to be blessed for ever- 
more. 


No pleasing of 
God without 
faith. 
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20. Consider this people, and learn what 
it is to build yourselves in faith. They 
were the Lord’s vine: “*4He brought it 
“out of Egypt, he threw out the heathen 
“from their places, that it might be plant- 
“ed; he made room for it, and caused it 
“to take root, till it had filled the earth; 
“the mountains were covered with the 
“shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
“were as the goodly cedars. She stretch- 
“ed out her branches unto the sea, and her 
“boughs unto the river.’ But, when God 
having sent both his servants and his Son 
to visit this vine, they neither spared the 
one, nor received the other, but stoned the 
prophets, and crucified the Lord of glory 
which came unto them; then began the 
curse of God to come upon them, even the 
curse whereof the prophet David hath 
spoken *, saying, “ Let their table be made 
“a snare, and a net, and a stumblingblock, 
“even for a recompense unto them, let 
“their eyes be darkened, that they do not 
“see, bow down their backs for ever,” 
keep them down. And _ sithence the 
hour that the measure of their infidelity 
was first made up, they have been spoiled 
with wars, eaten up with plagues, spent 
with hunger and famine; they wander 
from place to place, and are become the 
most base and contemptible people that are 
under the sun. Ephraim, which before was 
a terror unto nations, and they trembled at 
his voice, is now by infidelity so vile, that 
he seemeth as a thing cast out, to be 
trampled under men’s feet. In the midst 
of these desolations they cry, “36 Return, 
“we beseech thee, O God of hosts, look 
“down from heaven, behold and visit this 
“vine :? but their very prayers are turned 
into sin, and their cries are no better than 
the lowing of beasts before him. “ Well,” 
saith the Apostle 37, “by their unbelief 
“they are broken off, and thou dost stand 
“by thy faith. Behold therefore the boun- 
“tifulness and severity of God; towards 
“them severity, because they have fallen, 
“bountifulness towards thee, if thou con- 
“tinue in his bountifulness, or else thou 
“shalt be cut off.” If they forsake their 
unbelief and be grafted in again, and we at 
any time for the hardness of our hearts be 
broken off, it will be such a judgment as 
will amaze all the powers and_principali- 
ties which are above. Who hath searched 
the counsel of God concerning this secret ? 
and who doth not see, that Infidelity doth 
threaten Lo-ammi 38. unto the Gentiles, as it 
hath brought Lo-ruchama*® upon the Jews 7 


34 [Psalm Ixxx. 8-11.] 

35 Psalm Ixix. 22, 23; Rom. xi. 9, 10. 
36 Psalm Ixxx. 14. 

37 Rom. xi. 20, 22. 

38 [Hosea i. 9. “ not my people.”] 

39 [Vers. 6. “not obtaining merey.”} 
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It may be that these words seem dark unto 
you. But the words of the Apostle, in the 


eleventh to the Romans, are plain enough; | 


(4010 God hath not spared the natural 
“ branches, take heed, take heed, lest he 
“spare not thee.’ Build thyself’ in faith. 
Thus much of the thing which 15. pre- 
scribed, and wherein we are exhorted to 
edify ourselves. Now consider the condi- 
tions and properties which are in this place 
annexed unto faith. ‘The former of them 
(for there are but two) is this, Edify your- 
selves in your faith. 

21. A strange and a strong delusion it is 
wherewith the man of sin hath bewitched 
the world; a forcible spirit of error it must 
needs be, which hath brought men to such 
a senseless and unreasonable persuasion as 
this is, not only that men clothed with mor- 


tality and sin, as we ourselves are, can do | 


God so much service, as shall be able to 
make a full and perfect satisfaction before 
the tribunal seat of God for their own sins, 
yea a great deal more than is sufficient for 
themselves; but also that a man at the 
hands of a bishop ora pope, for such or 
such a price, may buy the overplus of other 
men’s merits, purchase the fruits of other 
men’s labours, and build his soul by an- 
other man’s faith. Is not this man drowned 
in the gall of bitterness? 1s his heart 
right in the sight of God? Can he have 
any part or fellowship with Peter, and with 
the successors of Peter, who thinketh so 
vilely of building the precious temples of 
the Holy Ghost? Let his money perish 
with him, and he with it, because he judg- 
eth that the giftof God may be sold for 
money. 

22. But, beloved in the Lord, deceive not 
ourselves, neither suffer ye yourselves to 
be deceived: ye can receive no more ease 
nor comfort for your souls by another man’s 
faith, than warmth for your bodies by an- 
other man’s clothes, or sustenance by the 
bread which another doth eat. The just 
shall live by his own faith. “ Let a saint, 
“yea a martyr content himself, that he hath 
“cleansed himself of his own sins *,” saith 
Tertullian. No saint or martyr can cleanse 
himself of his own sins. But if so be a 
saint or a martyr can cleanse himself of his 
own sins, it is sufficient that he can do it 
for himself. Did ever any man by his 
death deliver another man from death, ex- 
cept only the Son of God? He indeed 
was able to safe-conduct a thief from the 
cross to paradise: for to this end he came, 
that being himself pure from sin, he might 
obey for sinners. Thou which thinkest to 
do the like, and supposest that thou canst 
justify another by thy righteousness, if 


— 


40 Rom. xi. 21. : 
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thou be without sin, then lay down thy life 
for thy brother; die forme. Butif thou be 
a sinner, even as I am a sinner, how can 
the oil of thy lamp be sufficient both for 
thee and for me? Virgins that are wise, 
get ye oil, while ye have day, into your 
own lamps. For out of all peradventure, 
others, though they would, can neither give 
nor sell. Edify yourselves in your own 
mest holy faith. And let this be observed 
for the first property of that wherein we 
ought to edify ourselves. 

23. Our faith being such, is that indeed 
which St. Jude doth here term faith: name- 
ly, a thing most holy. The reason is this ; 
we are justified by faith: for Abraham be- 
lieved, and this was imputed unto him for 
righteousness. Being justified, all our ini- 
quities are covered; God beholdeth us in 
the righteousness which is imputed, and not 
in the sins which we have committed. 

24, It is true, we are full of sin, both ori 
ginal and actual; whosoever denieth it is 
a double sinner, for he is both a sinner and 
aliar. To deny sin, is most plainly and 
clearly to prove it; because he that saith 
he hath no sin, lieth, and by lying proveth 
that he hath sin. 

25. But imputation of righteousness hath 
covered the sins of every soul which be- 
lieveth ; God by pardoning our sin hath 
taken it away: so that now, although our 
transgressions be multiplied above the hairs 
of our head, yet being justified, we are as 
free and as clear as if there were no one 
spot or stain of any uncleanness in us. 
For it is God that justifieth; “and who 
“shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
“chosen?” saith the Apostle in the eighth 
chapter to the Romans. 

26. Now sin being taken away, we are 
made the righteousness of God in Christ. 
For David speaking of this righteousness, 
saith #2, “ Blessed is the man whose iniqui- 
“ties are forgiven.” No man is blessed, 
but in the righteousness of God: every 
man whose sin is taken away is blessed ; 
therefore every man whose sin is cover- 
ed, is made the righteousness of God in 
Christ. This righteousness doth make us 
to appear most holy, most pure, most un- 
blamable before him. 

27. This then is the sum of that which I 
say faith doth justify ; justification washeth 
away sin; sin removed, we are clothed with 
the righteousness which is of God; the 
righteousness of God maketh us most holy. 
Every of these 1 have proved by the testi- 
mony of God’s own mouth. Therefore L 
conclude, that faith is that which maketh 
us most holy; in consideration whereof, it 
is called in this place, “Our most holy 
τ faith.” 

28. To make a wicked and a sinful man 


42 [Psalm xxxil. 1.) 
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most holy through his believing, is more! nature of the mystical body of the Church 
than to cresie a world of nothing. Our! be such, that it suffereth no distinction in 


faith most holy! Surely, Solomon could 
not shew the queen of Sheba so much 
treasure in all his kingdom, as is lapt up in 
these words. O that our hearts were 
stretched out like tents, and that the eyes 
of our understanding were as bright as the 
sun, that we might thoroughly know the 
riches of the glorious inheritance of saints, 
and what is the exceeding greatness of his 
power towards us, whom he accepteth for 
pure, and most holy, through our believ- 
ing! O that the Spirit of the Lord would 
give this doctrine entrance into the stony 
and brazen heart of the Jew *3, which 
followeth the law of righteousness, but 
cannot attain unto the righteousness of 
the law! Wherefore? saith the Apostle. 
They seek righteousness, and not by faith. 
Wherefore they stumble at Christ, they are 
bruised, shivered to pieces as a ship that 
hath run herself upon a rock. O that God 
would cast down the eyes of the proud, and 
humble the souls of the high-minded, that 
they might at the length abhor the garments 
of their own flesh, which cannot hide their 
nakedness, and put on the faith of Christ 
Jesus, as he did put it on, which hath said, 
“44. Doubtless I think all things but loss, for 
“the excellent knowledge sake of Christ 
“Jesus my Lord, for whom I have counted 


», “all things loss, and do judge them to be 


- 


ἡ “dung, that I might win Christ, and might 
“be found in him, not having my own 
“righteousness, which is of the law, but 
“that which is through the faith of Christ, 
“even the righteousness which is of God 
“through faith.” O that God would open 
the ark of mercy, wherein this doctrine 
lieth, and set it wide before the eyes of 
poor afflicted consciences, which fly up and 
down upon the water of their afflictions, 
and can see nothing but only the gulf and 
deluge of their sins, wherein there is no 
place for them to rest their feet. 
of pity and compassion give you all strength 
and courage, every day, and every hour, 
and every moment, to build and edify your- 
selves in this most pure and holy faith. 
And thus much both of the thing prescribed 
in this exhortation, and also of the proper- 
ties of the thing, “ Build yourselves in your 
“most holy faith.” I would come to the 
next branch, which is of prayer; butI can- 
not lay this matter out of my hands, till I 
have added somewhat for the applying of 
it both to others and to ourselves. 

29. For your better understanding of mat- 
ters contained in this exhortation, “ Build 
“yourselves,” you must note, that every 
church and congregation doth consist of a 
multitude of believers, as every house is 
buit of many stones. And although the 


43[Rom. ix. 31—33.] 44 [Phil. iii. 8, 9.] 
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the invisible members, but whether it be 
Paul or Apollos, prince or prophet, he that 
is taught, or he that teacheth, all are equal- 
ly Christ’s, and Christ is equally theirs: 
yet in the external administration of the 
Church of God, because God is not the 
author of confusion, but of peace, it is ne- 
cessary that in every congregation there be 
a distinction, if not of inward dignity, yet of 
outward degree; so that all are saints, or 
seem to be saints, and should be as they 
seem. But are all Apostles? Ifthe whole 
body were an eye, where were then the 
hearing ? God therefore hath given some 
to be Apostles, and some to be pastors, &c. 
for the edification of the body of Christ. In 
which work we are God’s labourers, saith 
the Apostle, and ye are God’s husbandry, 
and God’s building. 

30. The Church, respected with refer- 
ence unto administration ecclesiastical, doth 
generally consist but of two sorts of men, 
the labourers and the building ; they which 
are ministered unto, and they to whom the 
work of the ministry is committed ; pastors, 
and the flock over whom the Holy Ghost 
hath made them overseers. If the guide of 
a congregation, be his name or his degree 
whatsoever, be diligent in his vocation, 
feeding the flock of God which dependeth 
upon him, caring for it, “4 not by con- 
“ straint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, 
‘but of a ready mind ;” not as though he 
would tyrannize over God’s heritage, but as 
a pattern unto the flock, wisely guiding 
them: if the people in their degree do yield 
themselves framable to the truth, not like 
rough stone or flint, refusing to be smooth- 
ed and squared for the building: if the ma- 
gistrate do carefully and diligently survey 
the whole order of the work, providing by 
statutes and laws, and bodily punishments, 
if need require, that all things might be 
done according to the rule which cannot 
deceive, even as Moses provided that all 
things might be done according to the pat- 
tern which he saw in the Mount; there the 
words of this exhortation are truly and ef- 
fectually heard. Of such a congregation 
every man will say, “ Behold a people that 
“are wise, a people that walk in the stat- 
“ utes and ordinances of their God, a peo- 
“ ple full of knowledge and understanding, 
“a people that have skill in building them- 
“selves.” Where it is otherwise, there, 
“as by slothfulness the roof doth decay ;” 
and as by “idleness of hands the house 
“ droppeth through,” as it is in the tenth of 
Ecclesiastes, verse 18, so first one piece, 
and then another of their building shall fall 
away, till there be not a stone left upon a 
stone. 


45 [1 Pet. ν. 2.] 
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Degeneracy of Pastors in modern Times. 
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31. We see how fruitless this exhortation “ bread, nor a thirst of water, but- of hear- 


hath been to such as bend all their travel 


only to build and manage a papacy upon | 


earth, without any care in the world of 


building themselves in their most holy faith. | 
God’s people have inquired at their moutiss. | 


“ What shall we do to have eternally life 2” 
Wherein shall we build and edify ourselves ? 
And they have departed home from their 
prophets, and from their priests, laden with 
doctrines which are precepts of men; they 
have been taught to tire out themselves 
with bodily exercise: those things are en- 
joined them, which God did never require 
at their hands, and the things he doth re- 
quire are kept from them; their eyes are 
fed with pictures, and their ears filled with 
melody, but their souls do wither, and 
starve, and pine away: they ery for bread, 
and behold stones are oflered them; they 
ask for fish, and see they have scorpions in 
their hands. ‘Thou seest, O Lord, that they 
build themselves, but not in faith ; they feed 
their children, but not with food: their ru- 
lers say with shame, bring, and not build. 
But God is righteous; their drunkenness 
stinketh, their abominations are known, 
their madness is manifest, the wind 
hath bound them up in her wings, and 
they shall be ashamed of their doings. 
“46 Wphraim,” saith the Prophet, “ is joined 
“to idols, let him alone.” I will turn me, 
therefore, from the priests, which do minis- 
ter unto idols, and apply this exhortation to 
them whom God hath appointed to feed his 
chosen in Israel. 

32. If there be any feeling of Christ, and 
drop of heavenly dew, or any spark of God’s 
good Spirit within you, stir it up, be care- 
ful to build and edify, first yourselves, and 
then your flocks, in this most holy faith. 

33. I say, first yourselves ; for, he which 
will set the hearts of other men on fire with 
the love of Christ, must himself burn with 
love. It is want of faith in ourselves, my 
brethren, which makes us wretchless 47 in 
building others. We forsake the Lord’s 
inheritance, and feed it not. What is the 
reason of this? Our own desires are set- 
tled where they should not be. We our- 
selves are like those women which have a 
longing to eat coals, and lime, and filth; we 
are fed, some with honour, some with ease, 
some with wealth; the gospel waxeth 
loathsome and unpleasant in our taste ; how 
should we then have a care to feed others 
with that which we cannot fancy ourselves ? 
If faith wax cold and slender in the heart 
of the prophet, it will soon perish from the 
ears of the people. The Prophet Amos 
speaketh of a famine, saying, “ 47 I will send 
“a famine in the land, not a famine of 


46 [Hosea iv. 17.] 47 Careless. 
47 Amos viii. 11. 12. 


“ing the word of the Lord. Men shail 
“wander from sea to sea, and from the 
“north unto the east shall they run to and 
“fro, to seek the word of the Lord, and 
“ shall not find it.” «(45 Judgment must be- 
“gin at the house of God,” saith Peter. 
Yea, I say, at the sanctuary of God this 
| judgment must begin. This famine must 
begin at the heart of the prophet. He 
must have darkness for a vision, he must 
' stumble at noon-day 4°, as at the twilight, 
and then truth shall fall in the midst of the 
streets ; then shall the people wander from 
sea to sea, and from the north unto the east 
shall they run to and fro, to seek the word 
of the Lord. 

34. In the second of Haggai, “5° Speak 
“now,” saith God to his prophet, “ speak 
“now to Zerubbabel, the son of Sheal- 
“tiel, prince of Judah, and to Jehoshua, the 
“son of Jehozadak the high-priest, and to 
“the residue of the people, saying, Who is 
“left among you that saw this house in her 
“first glory, and how do you see it now ? 
“Ts not this house in your eyes, in com- 
“parison of it, as nothing?” ‘The prophet 
would have all men’s eyes turned to the 
view of themselves, every sort brought to 
the consideration of their present state. 
This is no place to shew what duty Zerub- 
babel or Jehoshua doth owe unto God in 
this respect. They have, 1 doubt not, such 
as put them hereof in remembrance. I 
ask of you, which are a part of the residue 
of God’s elect and chosen people, Who is 
there amongst you that hath taken a survey 
of the house of God, as it was in the days 
of the blessed Apostles of Jesus Christ? 
Who is there amongst you that hath seen 
and considered this holy temple in her first 
glory? And how do you see it now? Is 
it not in comparison of the other almost as 
nothing, when ye jook upon them which 
have undertaken the charge of your souls, 
and know how far these are for the most 
part grown out of kind, how few there be 
that tread the steps of their ancient prede- 
cessors, ye are easily filled with indigna- 
tion, easily drawn unto these complaints, 
wherein the difference of present from for- 
mer times is bewailed ; easily persuaded to 
think of them that lived to enjoy the days 
which now are gone, “Surely they were 
“happy in comparison of us that have sue- 
“ceeded them: were not their bishops men 
“ unreprovable, wise, righteous, holy, tem- 
“perate, well reported of, even of those 
“which were without? Were not their 
“pastors, guides, and teachers, able and 


481 Pet. iv. 17. 
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“willing to exhort with wholesome doc-, 


“trine, and to improve δ᾽ which gainsayed 
“the truth? had they priests made of the 
“refuse of the people ? were men, like to the 
*chiidren which were in Nineveh, unable 
“to discern between the right hand and the 
“left, presented to the charge of their con- 
“oregation ? did their teachers leave their 
“flocks, over which the Holy Ghost had 
“made them overseers? did their prophets 
“enter upon holy things as spoils, without 
“a reverend calling ? were their leaders so 
“unkindly affected towards them, that they 
“could find in their hearts to sell them as 
“sheep or oxen, not caring how they made 
“them away ?” But, beloved, deceive not 
yourselves. Do the faults of your guides 
and pastors offend you? It is your faults 
if they be thus faulty. “Nallus, qui malum 
“rectorem patitur, eum accuset; quia sul 


51(That is, “to reprove such as gainsaid the 
“ truth.”] 
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a Judgment on the People. 401 
“full meriti perversi pastoris subjacere di- 
“tioni,” saith St. Gregory >? ; “ Whosoever 
“thou art whom the inconvenience of an 
“evil governor doth press, accuse thyself, 
“and not him: his being such is thy de- 
“serving.” . “53O ye disobedient children, 
“turn again,” saith the Lord, “and then 
“will [ give you pastors according to mine 
“own heart, which shall feed you with 
“knowledge and understanding.” So that 
the only way to repair all ruins, breaches, 
and offensive decays, in others, is to begin 
reformation at yourselves. Which that we 
may all sincerely, seriously, and speedily 
do, God the Father grant for his Son our 
Saviour Jesus’ sake, unto whom, with the 
Holy Ghost, three Persons, one eternal and 
everlasting God, be honour, and glory, and 
praise, for ever. Amen. 


52 (Moral. inJob. lib. xxv. ὃ 34; t. 1, 807. A. ed. 
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SERMON, 


FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF 


BIS HOP ANDRE Ws: 


Martn. vii. 7, 8. 


Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unta you 
For whosoever asketh, &c. 


As all the creatures of God, which attain 
their highest perfection by process of time, 
are in their first beginning raw; so man, in 
the end of his race the perfectest, is at his 
entrance thereunto the weakest, and there- 
by longer enforced to continue a subject for 
other men’s compassion to work upon vol- 
untarily, without any other persuader, be- 
sides their own secret inclination, moving 
them to repay to the common stock of hu- 
manity such help, as they know that them- 
selves before must needs have borrowed ; 
the state and condition of all flesh being 
herein alike. It cometh hereby to pass, that 
although there be in us, when we enter into 
this present world, no conceit or apprehen- 
sion of our own misery, and for a long time 
after no ability, as much as to crave help or 
succour at other men’s hands; yet through 
his most good and gracious providence, 
which feedeth the young, even of feathered 
fowls and ravens, (whose natural significa- 
tions of their necessities are therefore term- 
ed in Scripture “ prayers and invocations!” 
which God doth hear,) we amongst them 
whom he values at a far higher rate than 
millions of brute creatures, do find by per- 
petual experience daily occasions given un- 
to every of us, religiously to acknowledge 
with the Prophet David, “ Thou, O Lord, 
“ from our birth hast been merciful unto us, 
“we have tasted thy goodness, hanging 
“ even atour mothers’ breasts.” That God, 
which during infancy preserveth us with- 
out our knowledge, teacheth us at years of 
discretion how to use our own abilities for 
procurement of our own good. 

“ Ask, and it shall be given unto you; 


1 [Psalm exlvii. 9.] 2 Psalm xxi 9. 
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“seek, and you shall find; knock and 
“ it shall be opened unto you. For whoso- 
“ever doth ask, shall receive; whosoever 
“ doth seek, shall find; the door unto every 
“ one which knocks shall be opened.” 

In which words we are first commanded 
to ask, seek, and knock: secondly, promised 
grace answerable unto every of these en- 
deavours; asking, we shall have; seeking, 
we shall find ; knocking, it shall be opened 
unto us: thirdly, this grace is particularly 
warranted, because it is generally here 
averred, that no man asking, seeking, and 
knocking, shall fail of that whereunto his 
serious desire tendeth. 

1. Of asking or praying I shall not need 
to tell you, either at whose hands we must 
seek our aid, or to put you in mind that our 
hearts are those golden censers from which 
the fume of this sacred incense must as- 
cend. For concerning the one, you know 
who it is which hath said, “ Call upon me 8 ;” 
and of the other, we may very well think, 
that if any where, surely first and most of 
all in our prayers, God doth make his con- 
tinual claim, “ Fili, da mihi cor tuum 4,” 
Son, let me never fail in this duty to have 
thy heart. 

Against invocation of any other than God 
alone, if all arguments else should fail, the 
number whereof is both great and forcible, 
yet this very barand single challenge might 
suffice ; that whereas God hath in Seripture 
delivered us so many patterns for imitation 
when we pray, yea, framed ready to our 
hands in a manner all, for suits and suppli- 
cations, which our condition of life on earth 
may at any time need, there is not one, no 
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not one to be found, directed unto angels, 
saints, or any, saving God alone. So that, 
if in such cases as this we hold it safest to 
be led by the best examples that have gone 
before, when we see what Noah, what Abra- 
ham, what Moses, what David, what Dan- 
161, and the rest did; what form of prayer 
Christ himself likewise taught his Church, 
and what his blessed Apostles did practise ; 
who can doubt but the way for us to pray 
so as we may undoubtedly be accepted, is 
by conforming our prayers to theirs, whose 
supplications we know were acceptable ? 

Whoso cometh unto God with a gift, must 
bring with him a cheerful heart, because he 
loveth hilarem datorem®, a liberal and frank 
affection in giving. Devotion and fervency 
addeth unto prayers the same that alacrity 
doth unto gifts; it putteth vigour and life 
in them. Prayer proceedeth from want, 
which being seriously laid to heart, maketh 
suppliants always importunate ; which im- 
portunity our Saviour Christ did not only 
tolerate in the woman of Canaan, but also 
invite and exhort thereunto, as the parable 
of the wicked judge sheweth. 

Our fervency sheweth us sincerely affect- 
ed towards that we crave: but that which 
must make us capable thereof, isan humble 
spirit ; for God doth load with his grace the 
lowly, when the proud he sendeth empty 
away: and therefore to the end that all 
generations of the world might know how 
much it standeth them upon to beware of 
all lofty and vain conceits when we offer up 
our supplications before him, he hath in the 
Gospel both delivered this caveat, and left 
it by a special chosen parable exemplified. 
6 The Pharisee and publican having pre- 
sented themselves in one and the same place, 
the temple of God, for performance of one 
and the same duty, the duty of prayer, did 
notwithstanding, in that respect only, so far 
differ the one from the other, thatour Lord’s 
own verdict of them remaineth (as you 
know) on record, They departed home, the 
sinful publican, through humility of prayer, 
just; the just Pharisee, through pride, sin- 
ful. So much better doth he accept of a 
contrite peccavi, than of an arrogant Deo 
gratias. 

Asking is very easy, if that were all God 
did require: but because there were means 
which his providence hath appointed for our 
attainment unto that which we have from 
him, and those means now and then intri- 
cated, such as require deliberation, study, 
and intention of wit; therefore he which 
einboldeneth to ask, doth after invocation 
exact inquisition ; a work of difficulty. The 
baits of sin every where open, ready always 
to offer themselves ; whereas that which is 
precious, being hid, is not had but by being 
sought. “ Premia non ad magna perveni- 
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“tur nisi per magnos labores:”  strait- 
ness and roughness are qualities incident 
unto every good and perfect way. What 
booteth it to others that we wish them well, 
and do nothing for them? As little our- 
selves it must needs avail, if we pray and 
seek not. To trust to labour without prayer, 
it argueth impiety and profaneness ; it ma- 
keth light of the providence of God: and 
although it be not the intent of a religious 
mind, yet it is the fault of those men whose 
religion wanteth light of mature jadgment 
to direct it, when we join with our prayer 
slothfulness and neglect of convenient la- 
bour. He which hath said, “ If any man 
“Jack wisdom let him ask”—hath in like 
sort commanded also to seek wisdom, to 
search for understanding as for treasure. 
To them which did only crave a seat in the 
kingdom of Christ, his answer, as you know, 
in the Gospel, was this 8; To sit at my right 
hand and left hand in the seat of glory is 
not a matter of common gratuity, but of 
Divine assignment from God. He liked 
better of him which inquired, “ ? Lord, what 
“shall I do that I may be saved?” and 
therefore him he directed the right and 
ready way, “ Keep the commandments.’ 
Inoted before unto you certain special 
qualities belonging unto you that ask: in 
them that seek there are the like: [in] which 
we may observe it is with many as with 
them of whom the Apostle speaketh 19, they 
“are alway learning, and never able to 
“come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
“ Ex amore non querunt,” saith Bernard ; 
they seek because they are curious to know, 
and not as men desirous to obey. It was 
distress and perplexity of mind which made 
them inquisitive, of whom St. Luke in the 
Acts" reporteth, that sought counsel and 
advice with urgent solicitation; Men and 
brethren, sith God hath blessed you with the 
spirit of understanding above others, hide 
not from miserable persons that which may 
do them good: give your counsel to them 
that need and crave it at your hands, unless 
we be utterly forlorn: shew us, teach us, 
what we may do and live. hat which our 
Saviour doth say of prayer in the open 
streets, of causing trumpets to be blown be- 
fore us when we give our alms, and of mak- 
ing our service of God a means to purchase 
the praise of men, must here be applied to 
you, who never seek what they ought, but 
only when they may be sure to have store of 
lookers on. “On my bed,” saith the Can- 
ticles 12, “there did [ seek whom my soul 
“ doth love.” When therefore thou resolv- 
est thyself to seek, go not out of thy cham- 
ber into the streets, but shun that frequency 
which distracteth ; single thyself from thy- 
self, if such sequestration may be attained. 


8 Matt. xx. 23. 
9 Matt. xix. 16,17. 


102 Tim. iti. 7. 
1 jj, 37, 12 iii, L 
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When thouseekest, let the love of obedience, | 


the sense and feeling of thy necessity, the 


eye of singleness and sincere meaning guide | 


thy footsteps, and thou canst not slide. 
You see what it is to ask and seek; the 
next is “knock.” There is always in every 
good thing which we ask, and which we 
seek, some main wall, some barred gate, 
some strong impediment or other objecting 


itself in the way between us and home; for | 


removal whereof, the help of stronger hands 
than our own is necessary. As therefore 
asking hath relation to the want of good 
things desired, and seeking to the natural 
ordinary means of attainment thereunto; so 
knocking is required in regard of hinderan- 
ces, lets, or impediments, which are doors 
shut up against us, till’such time as it please 
the goodness of Almighty God to set them 
open: in the mean while our duty here re- 
quired is to knock. Many are well content- 
ed to ask, and not unwilling to undertake 
some pains in seeking ; but when once they 
see impediments which flesh and blood doth 
judge invincible, their hearts are broken. 
Israel in Egypt, subject to miseries of intol- 
erable servitude, craved with sighs and 
tears deliverance from that estate, which 
then they were fully persuaded they could 
not possibly change, but it must needs be 
for the better. Being set at liberty, to seek 
the land which God had promised unto their 
fathers did not seem tedious or irksome un- 
to them: this labour and travel they under- 
took with great alacrity, never troubled 
with any doubt, nor dismayed with any fear, 
till at the length they came to knock at 
those brazen gates, the bars whereof, as 
they had no means, so they had no hopes, 
to break asunder. Mountains on this hand, 
and the roaring sea before their faces ; then 
all the forces that Egypt could make, coming 
wit as much rage and fury as could pos- 
sess the heart of a proud, potent, and cruel 
tyrant: in these straits, at this instant, Oh 
that we had been so happy as to die where 


before we lived a life, though toilsome, yet | 


free from such extremities as now we are 
fallen into! Is this the milk and honey that 
hath been so spoken of? [5 this the para- 
dise in description whereof so much gloss- 
ing and deceiving eloquence hath been 
spent? Have we after four hundred and 
thirty years left Egypt to come to this? 
While they are in the midst of their muti- 
nous cogitations, Moses with all instancy 
beateth, and God with the hand of his om- 
nipotency casteth open the gates before 
them, maugre even their own infidelity and 
despair. It wasnot sirange then; nor that 
they afterward stood in like repining terms: 
for till they came to the very brink of the 
river Jordan, the least cross accident, which 
lay at any time in their way, was evermore 
unto them acause of present recidivation 


Inquiry must be followed by practical Exertion. 


[Serm. VIL. 2. 


andrelapse. They having the land in their 
possession, being seated in the heart there- 
of, and all their hardest encounters past, 
Joshua and the better sort of their govern- 


| ors, who saw the wonders which God had 


wrought for the good of that people, had no 
sooner ended their days, but first one tribe, 
then another, in the end all, delighted in 
ease; fearful to hazard themselves in fol- 
lowing the conduct of God, weary of pass- 
ing so many straitand narrow gates, [they] 
condescended to ignominious conditions of 
peace, joined hands with infidels, forsook 
him which had been always the Rock of 
their salvation, and so had none to open un- 
to them, although their occasions of knock- 
ing were great afterward, more and greater 
than before. Concerning Issachar, the 
words of Jacob, the father of all the patri- 
archs, were these; “Issachar, though bon- 
“ny and strong enough unto any labour, 
“doth couch notwithanding as an ass un- 
der all burdens; he shall think with him- 
self that rest is good, and the land plea- 
sant; he shall in these considerations 
‘rather endure the burden and yoke of 
tribute, than cast himself into hazard of 
war!’.” We are for the most part all of 
Issachar’s disposition, we account ease 
cheap, howsoever we buy it. And although 
we can haply frame ourselves sometimes to 
ask, or endure for a while to seek ; yet loath 
we are to follow a course of life, which shall 
too often hem us about with those perplexi- 
ties, the dangers whereof are manifestly 
great. 

But of the duties here prescribed of ask- 
ing, seeking, knocking, thus much may suf- 
fice. The promises follow which God hath 
made. 

2. “Ask and receive, seek and find, 
“ knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
Promises are made of good things to come 3 
and such, while they are in expectation, 
have a kind of painfulness with them; but 
when the time of performance and of pre- 
sent fruition cometh, it bringeth joy. 

Abraham did somewhat rejoice in that 
which he saw would come, although know- 
ing that many ages and generations must 
first pass: their exultation far greater, who 
beheld with their eyes and embraced in 
their arms Him which had been before the 
hope of the whole world. We have found 
that Messias, have seen the salvation: 
“ Behold here the Lamb of God, which 
“taketh away the sins of the world 14,2 
These are speeches of men not comforted 
with the hope of that they desire, but rapt 
with admiration at the view of enjoyed 
bliss. 

As oft therefore as our case is the same 


13 Gen. xlix. 14, 15. 14 John i. 29 
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with the prophet David’s; or that expe- 
rience of God’s abundant mercy towards 
us doth wrest from our mouths the same ac- 
knowledgments which it did from his, “1 


“called on the name of the Lord, and he | 


“hath rescued his servant: 1 was in mise- 
“ry, and he saved me: Thou Lord, hast 
“ delivered iny soul trom death, mine eyes 
“ from tears, and my feet from falling ' :” 
I have asked and received, sought and 
found, knocked and it hath been opened un- 
to me: can there less be expected at our 
hands, than to take the cup of salvation, 
and bless, magnify, and extol the mer¢ies 
heaped upon the heads of the sons of men ? 
Are we in the case of them, who as yet do 
only ask and have not received? It is but 
attendance asmall time, we shall rejoice 
then; but how? we shall find, but where ? 
it shall be opened, but with what hand? 
To all which demands I must answer. 

Use the words of our Saviour Christ ; 
% Quid hoc ad te 15 ?” what are these things 
unto us? Is it for us to be made acquaint- 
ed with the way he hath to bring his coun- 
sel and purposes about? God will not 
have great things brought to pass, either 
altogether without means, or by those 
means altogether which are to our seeming 
probabie and likely. Not without means, 
lest under colour of repose in God we 
should nourish at any time in ourselves 
idleness: not by the mere ability of means 
gathered together through our own provi- 
dence, lest prevailing by helps which the 


common course of nature yieldeth, we | 


should offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving 
for whatsoever prey we take to the nets 
which our fingers did weave !7; than which 
there cannot be to Him more intolerable 
injury offered. “Vere et absque dubio,” 
saith St. Bernard, * hoc quisque est pessi- 
“mus, quo optimus, si hoc ipsum quo est 
“ optimus adscribat sibi;” the more blest, 
the more curst, if we make his graces our 
own glory, without imputation of all to 
him; whatsoever we have we steal, and 
the multiplication of God’s favours doth 
but aggravate the crime of our sacrilege. 
He knowing how prone we are to unthank- 


fulness in this kind, tempereth accordingly | 


the means, whereby it is his pleasure to do 
us good. ‘This is the reason why God 
would neither have Gideon to conquer 
without any army, nor yet to be furnished 
with too great an host. This is the cause 
why, as none of the promises of God do 
fail, so the most are in such sort brought 
to pass, that, if we after consider the cir- 
cuit, wherein the steps of his providence 
have gone, the due consideration thereof 


15 Psalm cxvi. 4—8. 16 John xxi. 22. 
17 Habak. i. 16. 
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cannot choose but draw from us the self- 
same words of astonishment, which the 
blessed Apostle hath: “ Ὁ the depth of the 
“riches of the 'wisdom of God! how un 
“searchable are his counsels, and his 
“ ways past finding out'*!” Let it there- 
fore content us always to have his word for 
an absolute warrant; we shall receive and 
find in the end; it shall at length be open- 
ed unto you: however, or by what means, 
leave it to God. 

3. Now our Lord groundeth every man’s 
particular assurance touching this point up- 
on the general rule and axiom of his provi- 
dence, which hath ordained these effects to 
flow and issue out of these causes; gifts of 
suits, finding out of seeking, help out of 
knocking; a principle so generally true, 
that on his part it never faileth. 

For why ? it is the glory of God to give; 
his very nature delighteth in it; his mer- 
cies in the current, through which they 
would pass, may be dried up, but at the 
head they never fail. Men are soon weary 
both of granting and of hearing suits, be- 
cause our own insufficiency maketh us still 
afraid, lest by benefiting of others we im- 
poverish ourselves. We read of large and 
great proffers, which princes in their fond 
and vain-glorious moods have poured forth: 
as that of Herod; and the like of Ahasue- 
rus in the book of Esther. “Ask what 
“ thou wilt, though it reach to the half of 
“ my kingdom, I will give it thee 19:” which 
very words of profusion do argue, that the 
ocean of no estate in this world doth so 
flow, but it may be emptied. He that prom- 
iseth half of his kingdom, foreseeth how 
that being gone, the remainder is but a 
moiety of that which was. What we give 
we leave; but what God bestoweth bene- 
fiteth us, and from him it taketh nothing: 
wherefore in his propositions there are no 
such fearful restraints; his terms are gen- 
eral in regard of making, “ Whatsoever 
“ve ask the Father in my name*®;” and 
general also in respect of persons, “ whoso- 
“ever asketh, whosoever seeketh.” It is 
true, St. James saith 7, “ Ye ask, and yet 
“ ye receive not, because you ask amiss ;” 
ye crave to the end ye might have to spend 
upon your lusts. The rich man sought 
heaven, but it was then that he felt hell. 
The virgins knocked in vain, because they 
overslipped their opportunity; and when 
the time was to knock, they slept: but 
“ Querite Dominum dum inveniri potest 33,» 
perform these duties in their due time and 
due sort. Let there, on our part, be no 
stop, and the bounty of God we know is 


20 John xvi. 23. 
21 James iv. 3. 
22 Isa. lv. 6. 


18 Rom. xi. 33. 
19 Mark vi.23; Es- 
ther vil. 2. 
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such, that he granteth over and above our 
desires. Saul sought an ass, and found a 
kingdom. Solomon named wisdom, and 
God gave Solomon wealth also, by way of 
surpassing. “Thou hast prevented thy 
“servant with blessings,” saith the pro- 
phet David. “He asked life, and thou ga- 


23 Psalm xxi. 3, 4. 


God's infinite Bountifulness : how far surpassing our Prayers. [Srrm. VII. 3. 


“vest him long life, even for ever and ey- 
“er.” God a giver; “He giveth liberally, 
“and upbraideth none in any wise #4 :? 
and therefore he better knoweth than we 
the best times, and the best means, and the 
best things, wherein the good of our souls 
consisteth. 


24 James i. 5. 
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The large numerals refer to the book, the smaller to the chapters, and the Arabic figures to the section, of 


the Ecclesiastical Polity. Other abbreviations used are the following : 


Ded., Hooker’s Dedication to Whitgift ; 


Suppl., Travers’ Supplication to the Council ; Answ., Hooker’s Answer to Travers ; Pref., Hooker’s Preface 


to the Eccl. Polity ; Ed. Pref., Editor’s Preface. 


Aaron, his attire, IT. iv. 4. much dwelt on in} 
Scripture, VII. xx. 3. his ministrations, V. 
Ixxxvill. 1. 

Abel, effect of God’s mercy towards him on Cain, 
V. App. I. 588. testified his piety by the value 
of his offering, VII. xxii. 3. 

Abijah, his speech to Jeroboam, applied to the case 
of Protestants and Romanists, III. i. 10 ; Serm. 
Wayl5: 

Abraham, his justification, V. App. i. p. 36; St. 
Paul’s reasoning on his case, ib. 53 ; chosen 
in Christ, ib. 58. in what sense his faith was 
perfect, Serm. I. 

Absolution, the sacramental virtue ascribed to it 
by the papists, VI. iv. 3. never denied to the 
sick upon confession, iv. 15. difference between 
that of inspired and uninspired ministers, vi. 1. 
wherein we differ from the papists in our notions 
of it, vi. 2. what authority they have for their 
notions, ibid. how far the power of ministers in 
granting it extends, vi. 3. whether it be sacramen- 
tal or merely declaratory, vi. 4. penitents must 
rely on its assurance of pardon, vi. 5. merely 
declaratory of what God has done, vi. 8. how it 
came to be considered sacramental by the pa- 
pists, vi. 9. where a desire of it only exists, 
merely declaratory, vi. 13. the interpretation we 
put on our Saviour’s words thereunto relating, 
vi. 12. 

Abulensis, VI. vi. 13. 

Acesius, VI. vi. 6. 

Achan, VI. iv. 4. 

Achitophe!, an example of proud. wisdom, Ded. 
Vol. 11. p. 291. 

Acolythes, mentioned by St. Cyprian, VII. xx. 4. 

Actions, angelical, three kinds of, I. iv. 1. some- 
times their own end, sometimes in the nature of 
means, vil. 1. altogether free, vii. 2. two princi- 
pal fountains of them, ibid. what kind, in men 
guided ky reason, are voluntary, vii. 3. not all, 
uncommanded by God, are sinful, IL iv. 4. in- 
differency in them, how removed, iv. 6. of men, 
endued with reason, generaliy good or evil, viii. 
1. none properly termed so, unless voluntary, 
ibid. why this does not hinder the former asser- 
tion, ibid dangerous and unsound to think good 
or evil actions pertain only to weightier affairs, 
ibid. some actions, although not exacted by 
nature, or Scripture, yet amply rewarded by 
God, viii. 4. those 107} are public and weighty 
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have some visible solemnity, III. xi. 18. divine, 
how to be regarded by us, IV. 1. 3. 

Acts i. 20. proves an episcopacy over pastors, 
WAN sdb Bh) ὁ 

Acts xv. 28. explained, III. x. 2. proves the in- 
spiration of the canons of the council of Jeru- 
salem, VIII. vi. 7. is a specimen of positive law, 
divine, yet mutable, Serm. ILI. 362. 

Acts xy. 21. the meaning of it, V. xix. 1. 

Acts, must perfect habits, V. Ixxi. 2. 

Acts of martyrs, why formerly read in churches, 
Ν: χχ 9: 

Acts of repentance, three in number, and what 
they are, VI. iv. 13. 

Adam, in Paradise, how instructed, II. i. 4 ; his 
solemn worship, V. xi. 1. his mystical relation 
to our Lord, V, lvi. 6. how he is in us, ibid. 
9. his case proves freewill consistent with pre- 
science, V. App. i. p. 29 ; subject to laws nat- 
ural and positive, ibid. 31; effect of his sin, 
ibid. 48; shrunk from confession, VI. iv. 4. 

Adam and Eve, types of Christ and the Church, 
V. lvi. 7. punished, though pardoned, Serm. III. 
371. 

Admonitions to the Parliament, Pref. ii. 10. 

Admonitioners, their design in objecting against 
the ceremonies of our Church, III. vii. 4. the 
reason they allege for not conforming to the 
order thereof, ibid. 

Adrian, IV. xi. 4. 

Advantages, great, not lost but by great error, 
V. xhi. 3. 

Adversity, the prayer to be evermore delivered 
from it vindicated, V. xlvili. 2—13. especially 
from the example of Christ, xlvii. 5—11. and 
from that of St. Paul’s prayer for the church of 
Corinth, xlviii. 12. when men may be said to 
be in adversity, xviii. 13. the different circum- 
stances in it, ibid. : 

Advertisement of Archbishop Parker against dis- 
putatious preaching, Answ. 17. 

Aecrius, his opinion about fasting, V. xxii. 12. 
cause of his enmity to bishops, VII. ix. 1. ac- 
count of his opinions, ibid. whether they amount- 
ed to heresy, ix. 2. his weak arguments, ix. 3. 
his schism, 1x. 4. his case parallel to that of the 
Puritans, ibid. 

Actius, V. xiii. 9. 

Aifections, not altogether in our power, I. vii. 3.. 

African bishops, theit mistake as to the admin- 
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istration of baptism, and whence arising, III. | ᾿Ανάστασις, how it differs from ᾿Ε ξανάστασις, V 
τ ὩΣ Ixviui. 17. 
ZEgidius de Columna, VIII. vii. 5. Anathema, as spoken of in ix. Rom. VI. App. 
Aged men, most to be trusted in matter of coun- 118, 129. 
sel, V. vu. 1, 2. Andradius leayes the peccability of the blessed Vir- 
Agents, voluntary, I. ii. 2. rule of them, vin. 4. gin an open question, Answ. 13. his doctrine on 
God not a necessary but voluntary agent, ii. 2.| — the merits of Chnist, 14. 
natural agents, their constancy, ili. 3. excep- | Angels, their obedience to the law given them, I. 
tions to it, and the cause of them, ibid. bound | _ iv. 1. desire to do good to men, ibid. this under- 


together by a certain law, iii. 5. difference with 
regard to them, vi. 2. not rewardable, nor pun- 
ishable, and why, ix. 1. receive their impressions 
from the eternal law of God, xvi. 3. 


stood by heathens, ibid. their union amongst 
themselves, and fellowship with men, iv. 2. fall 
of, whence arising, iv. 3. V. Append. No. I. p. 
44. fallen, how honoured by heathens, I. iv. 3. 


their knowledge, how different from that of 
men, vi. 1. their rule, vii) 4. a correspondence 
between the law of their operations and the ac- 
tions of men, xvi. 4. how shewn not to be equal 
in dignity to Christ, II. vi. 1. a name given to 
bishops, VII. ν. 2. xi. 3. the letters to them in 
Revelations prove inequality of pastors, xi. 6. 
moral implied in the title, xxiv. 15. 


Agrippa, IIT. vin. 12. 

Agrippinus, V. Ix. 5. 

Alcidamas, V. xxii. 12. 

Alexander Hales, VI. vi. 13. 

Alexander Severus, his praise of Church ordina- 
tions, VII. xiv. 6. 

Alexander of Alexandria, attacked by Arius, VII. 
vy. 5. charged with violence, VIII. App. 2. 

Alexander III. his success against Henry IIL. | Anointing of kings, its signification, VIII. ii. 13. 
VIII. vii. 5. vi. 1. 

Alexander Phereus, case regarding him, Sernn.} Anselm, St. his disayowal of merit, Serm. IIT. 
III. 363. Ρ. 358. 

Alexandria, dedication of a church tnere V. xii. | Anthemius, emperor, his constitution against am- 


1. catalogue of bishops there, VIL. ν. 5. peculiar 
custom there in election of bishops, v. 6. the 
state of that Church occasioned the Nicene re- 
cognition of patriarchs, vil. 10. VI iv. 9. 
Alienation of church goods, forbidden in the Old 
Testament under a curse, VII. xxiv. 90. 

Allen, Cardinal, his fallacious reasoning against 
the supremacy, VIII. i. 3. modification after- 
wards admitted by him, 1.43; vi. 14. his strong 
expressions against parliamentary church legis- 
lation, vi. 10. 

Almsdeeds, what they are, VI. v. 6. 


bitious seeking of holy orders, V. Ixxvn. 14. 


Antiquity, what deference to be paid to it in dis- 


putable points, V. vii. 1. 


Antoninus, IT. y. 7. ; 
Apocryphal books, what denoted by the term for- 


merly, and whet now, V. xx. 7. what named 
such by St. Jerome, ibid. the reading of them 
ἣν churches vindicated, xx. 10, 11, 12 not held 
for sacred compositions, xx. 11. the opinion of 
Josephus and Epiphanius concerning them, 
ibid. 


Apologies of the ancient Fathers, Serm. II. 25. 


Alphonsus X, found fault with creation, Jackson, | Apollinarians, their heresy, what, V. li. 1. lui. 4. 


Ded. vol. 1. p. 379. 


liv. 10. 


Alvie, Hooker's predecessor ia the Temple, Life, ; Apollinarians and Arians, VI. iv. 10. 


72. 

Amalek, reasoning on its destruction, V. xvii. 5. 
Ambrose, I. xi. 5. V. xxxix. 2. Ix. 5. Ix. 8. Ixxil, 
8, 9. VI. iv. 5. he taught public, not private eon- 
fession, iv. 6. iv. 7. iv. 13. his opinion of a 
death-bed repentance, iv. 15. employed in civil 
transactions, VII. xv. 6. against clerks seeking 
such employments, xv. 14. his sentiment as to 
church power in kings, VIII. il. 17. denies kings’ 
right over churches, viii. 8. his resistance to Va- 
lentinian, ibid. excommunication of Theodosius, 
not formal but virtual, ix. 5. 

Anabaptists, account of them, Pref. vii. their af- 
fected austerity, viii. 6. their dealing with the 
Scriptures viii. 7. with the sacraments, ibid. 
their arguments against infant baptism, ibid. 
their insubordination, vill 8. tolerated at Lu- 
ther’s request, viii. 9. their abuse of the Old Tes- 
tament, vili. 11. their final profligacy, vui. 12. 
their erroneous opinion reproved III. ix. 3. on 
what grounds they re-baptize, V. Ixu. 11. their 
objections to the baptism of children, Ixiv. 1. 
their principle of government sanctioned by 
Cartwright, VIII. vi. 14. their abuse of the 
typical nature of the Jaw, vi. 7. they urge St. 
Matth. xx. 25. against civil government, xvi. 2. 
and also Rom. viii. 14. App. 1 ; and St. Luke 
xxi. 25. Serm. IIL. p. 356. 

Ananias, II. iv. 4. 

Ananias and Sapphira, their sin was sacrilege, 
VII. xxiv. 17. 


Apollinarius, V. Ji. 1. lai. 4. 
Apostasy, utterly separates men from the visible 


Church, V. lxviii. 6. account of it, Serm. V. 11. 
a snare to those who see it, 12. the Anglican 
church charged with it by Rome, 15. 


| Apostles, why Christ made choice of simple and 


unlearned men to be so, III. viii. 10. how their 
teaching was received, ibid. two conclusions to 
be drawn fiom their advice to the Gentiles and 
Jews, LV. xi. 5. in what sense they had no suc- 
cessors, WII. iv. 4. all equal among themselves, 
xi. 5. their example no prejudice to bishops hold- 
ing civil office, xv. 13. their error at first about 
preferment in our Lord’s kingdom, xvi. 4. their 
proceedings in regard of Church offerings, xxii. 
6. xxi. 8. fallacious reasoning from their pre- 
cedent against the supremacy, VIII. i. 3. dif- 
ference between their power and their succes- 


sors’, vi. 3 


Apostolical faith, contrary to the world, Serm. 


Wise? 


Apostolical succession, slowly admitted by the 


reformers, Editor’s Pref. xxii. progress of the 
doctrine, xxiy. 


Apostolical precedent often doubtful, IV. ii. 2. 
Appeal, hearing of, in causes spiritual, three opin- 


ions regarding it, VIII. viii. 4. its controlling 
power in regard of the court appealed from, 
viii. 5. how obtained by the pope in England, 
pe. claimed by the puritans for their synods, 
ibid. 


INDEX. 


Appeals to another country may be allowable, 
OUTS σῦϊ. 5. 

Appetite, how it differs from the will, I. vii. 3. its 
object, ibid. its sundry ijorms, ibid. results of it, 
voluntary, ibid. 

Application of Christ’s merits, Romish doctrine 
regarding it, Serm. II. 4, 33. 

Appropriation of Church goods, amount of it, 
VIL. xxiv, 25. 

Aquinas, Thomas, III. ix. 2. his plea for put- 
ting Christian priests above kings, VIII. iu. 6. 
charged with limiting Christ’s death to the ta- 
king away original sin, Suppl. 336. held the 
peccability of the blessed virgin, Answ. 13. 

Arcadius, interfered in St. Chrysostom’s election, 

_ VIII. vii. 6. 

Archbishops, ground of their institution, VIT. vin. 
6. not simply owing to the civil inequality of the 
towns, viii. 8. inequality among themselves, vii. 
9. their prerogatives, viii. 12. St. Cyprian an in- 
stance, xill. 2. their prerogative over bishops less 
absolute than that of bishops over priests, xvi. 
7. required assessors when bishops were to be 
judged, ibid. the name, no slur upon our Lord’s 
honour as ἀρχιποίμην, xx. 1. 

Archdeacon, his office an ancient one, VII. vii. 2. 

Archimedes, II. vi. 4. 

Arch-presbyter, or dean, VII. vii. 2. 

Archytas, his four degrees of public felicity, VIII. 
ii. 12. 

Arguments, negative, drawn by the Fathers out 
of scripture, how far they reach, II. v. 2. when 
they are strong, vi. 1, 2, 3, 4. true state of the 
question as to them, vi. 4. negative from human 
authority, when weak, vil. 2. when strong, ibid. 

Arianism, its rise and progress, V. xlu. 2. not prop- 
erly resisted at first, xhi. 4, 5. the advanta- 
ges which sprang from the Arian controversy, 
xiii. 6. 

Arians, their opinion as to the church of Rome, 
IV. vii. 2. 

Arimine, synod of, by whom, and why assembled, 
Υ. xlu. 5. the result of it, ibid. British bishops 
there, VII. i. 4. 

Aristzus, or Aristeas, ITI. vi. 1. 

Aristocracy, abuse of it, a favourite topic with the 
Puritans, Pref. ii. 6. when corrupt, the natural 
ally of Puritanism, Ded. p. 291. 

Aristotle, I. ii. 4. iv. 1. v. 2. vi. 3. vii. 6. vil. 1, 3, 
πὴ τὸ 1.7.9. 19 χι 9. 4: xvi. 1. xvi 6. 
II. iv. 7. whom he considered the first kind of 
governors, I. x. 4. his definition of the end of 
civil government, VIII. 1. 4. of the best form of 
kingly authority, ii. 2. had a more correct notion 
than most ancients of a limited monarchy, ii. 
12. his account of Justice, Serm. III. p. 362. 

Arius, V. xlii. 2. began by resisting his bishop, 
VII. v. 5. thought to be encouraged by Alexan- 
der’s violence, VIII. App. 2. 

Arles, council of, V. xii. 6. 

Amulphus Ruseus, VIII. vii. 5. 

Art and learning, amount of improvement con- 
ceivable in them, I. vi. 3. 

Article, force of it in the phrase, the Head of the 
Church, VIII. iv. 3. 

Articles of false doctrine objected by Travers to 

_ Hooker, Life, 86, &c. 

Ascension of Christ, V. lv. 6, 8. 

Assemblies, ecclesiastical, not identical with 

churches, III. i. 14. power of summoning them 

.. a test of royalty, VIII. v. 1. 

Assurance, exception to Hooker’s view of it Suppl. 
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333. his reply, Answ. 9, 10, 21. said to be 
taught by Hooker, Jackson, Ded. 381. cf. Serm. 
V. 13, 14. Ed. Pref. p. 1. 

Athanasian Creed, when written, V. xl. 6. why 
still used, ibid. its use in our Liturgy vindi- 
cated, ΧΙ. 11—13. 

Athanasius, St., Y. xu. 1. subjected to trouble from 
the Arians, xlii. 2. his conduct, xhi. 5. account- 
ed Presbyterian ordination invalid, VII. xiv. 11. 

Atheism, affected, the most extreme opposite to 
true religion, V. 11. 1. its radical cause, ibid. fur- 
thered by the puritan proceedings, App. Ne. II. 

Attire of ministers vindicated, V. xxix. 

Attrition, definition of it, VI. vi. 13. 

Audius, how he was driven into schism, VII. 
XXIV. 3. 

Augustine, St., Pref. iii. 2, 15. his Retractions, 
᾿π| 1.3}: Wh pay sheer Ph απ l, Wl5 one ZC 
Val on Vii Vite On 111 νι On ἴχς ΠΣ ΧΙ 1}. 
long Chet Pe Vala sate, ob ae Bony (oh Mic 
iy oy poe GH poate JBL Seoul JO παχεῖ Le 
χχαν 3. χῖνηι 3,. 13... liven 5: δ: ἵν πὸ 
ὃ. 1χι.. Ὁ17.,. 18. ἰχῖν. 9. τἸχϑ 53. exes 8 ἴσα. 
0. ἸΣχχί αἰ. WIS ιν, ἢ νοι πὰ LEE lene: 
test of Apostolicity applied to Episcopacy, 
VII. v. 3. his testimony to the superiority of 
bishops over presbyters, vi. 1. his report of Ae- 
rius, 1x. 1. his practice in hearing causes, xv. 
3. his account of church treasures, xxii. 6. of 
Constantine’s unwillingness to judge in church 
causes, VIII. viii. 8. his definition of sin, VIII. 
App. Ne. 1. his opinion of the blessed Vir- 
gin’s sinfulness, Serm. II. 21. put a difference 
between error and heresy, Serm. II. 35. his 
account of good men’s falling, Serm. III. 358, 
on the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, Jack- 
son’s Ded. p. 379. his opinion on predestina- 
tion, V. App. Ne. I. p. 48, &c. 

Aurelia, or Orleans, council of, V. xli. 2. 

Aurelius, promoted by St. Cyprian without popu- 
lar consent, VII. xiv. 4. 

Auricular confession, not necessary to take away 
sin, VI. iv. 5. not thought so by the Fathers 
for centuries after Christ, iv, 6. e. g. Prosper, iv. 
13. Cassian. ibid. Chrysostom, ibid, 

Authorities, coordinate, not of course incompati- 
ible, Ed. Pref. xxxix. 

Authority, divine, by whom alleged, II. i.1. Au- 
thority, human, who were desirious of abating 
it, vil. 1. to be received as the ground of history, 
profane and sacred, vil. 2. may be received 
even in matters of faith and religion, vi. 3, 4. 
how far rejected by the Fathers, vi. 6. how 
countenanced by our Lord, vii. 7. owned by 
all instinctively, vil. 8. how implied in appeals 
to Scripture, vii. 9. especially in citations from 
foreign reformers, vil. 10. Authority of the 
church, in matters ritual, V. vii. 1. 

Axioms, general, I. vill. 5. less general, ibid. 

Axioms of English monarchy, VIII. n. 13. 

Aylmer, bishop of London, allowed Travers to 
preach, Suppl. 333. heard Hooker preach on 
predestination, Answ. 8. 


B 


Baal, his cruel sacrifices, how argued on in Scrip- 
ture, II. vi. 2. 

Babylas of Antioch, excommunicated the empe- 
ror Philip, VIII. ix. 6. 

Babylon, threatenings against her, Serm. II. 9. 

her pride opposed to the just man’s faith III, 
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Bancroft, his sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, Ed. 
Pref. xxxili. &c. his challenge to the Puritans 
adopted by Hooker, Pref. iv. 1. 

Baptism, children born of parents within the church 
have a right to it, III. i. 12. complete delive- 
rance from sin and guilt, Serm. III. 371. its 
substance and rites, V. lviii. 1—3. in cases of 
necessity may be administered without the 
usual solemnities, lviii. 4. the ground of their 
objection, who deny that any such case of ne- 
cessity can arise, lix. 1. Ix. 1. proved necessary 
to salvation, ibid. not naturally, but ordinarily 
by God’s appointment, Ix. 2. how connected 
with predestination, Ix. 3. not superseded by 
the virtue of faith, lx. 4. how the law of Christ 
as to its necessity must be understood, Ix. ὃ, 
the opinions of St. Bernard and St. Ambrose 
as to this, ibid. the case of infants dying with- 
out it considered, lx. 6. the Church bound not 
to throw impediments in the way of it, Ix. 7. 
the ancients perhaps too rigorous as to infant 
baptism, Ixi. 1. may be privately administered 
in cases of necessity, ibid. and ῷ, Hooker's ar- 
gument for this, [χ]. 5. why, when adminis- 
tered in sickness, it debarred the receiver from 
afterwards entering into holy orders, Ixi. 2. may, 
according to ancient opinion, be administered 
by any man in case of necessity, Ixi. 3. valid 
and effectual when administered by laymen and 
women in the opinion of Hooker, Ixii. 1, &c. it 
ought not to be repeated, Ixil. 4. what they who 
present persons for it are ever after, styled, ibid. 
why we receive new names in it, ibid. the ar- 
guments of those who favour rebaptization, 
Ixii. 5. in what case invalid if administered by 
heretics, xii. 6. not invalid through any moral 
defect in the person who administers it, Ix. 7. 
nor from any defect of ecclesiastical authority 
in him, Ixii. 13. it is an action moral, ecclesias- 
tical, and mystical, Ixii. 15. St. Augustine’s 
opinion on it, Ixii. 18. why the ministration of 
it is committed unto special men, Ixi. 13. illus- 
trated by circumcision, 1xi. 21. baptism of in- 
fants not objected to by the Puritans, Ixiv. 1. 
not to be denied to infants from any fault of the 
parents, Ixiv. 5. 

Barlow, Dr. Thomas, his MS. of the eighth book 
of the Eccles. Polity, Ed. Pref. xxi. 

Barefoote, vice-president of C. C. C. expelled 
Hooker from college, Life, 69. 

Barnabas, S., possible occasion of his calling, 
WIL ἂν. 9. 

Baronius, VI. iv. 10. 

Barrowists, how they evaded the precedent of 
David for the king’s supremacy, VII. vi. 7. _ 
Basil, V. viii. 3. xvi.2. xxiv. 2. xxix. 8. xxxviil 

3. xxxix. 2, 4. xlii. 8, 11. VI. v. 4, 8. 

Beasts, perhaps above men in sensible capacity, 
I. vi. 2. why no sociable communion between 
them and mankind, x. 12. f 

Belief ; more than a naked faith required to hap- 
piness, I. xi. 6. the ground of other virtues, 
ibid. its foundation, II. iv. 1. V. lxxvii. 9. may 
be grounded on other assurance than Scripture, 
II. iv. 1. not produced by the bare contempla- 
tion of natural objects, V. xxii. 5. two opera- 
tions therein, xxii. 8. how it comes, xxii. 9. 

Believers, why beloved of Christ, V. Ixiil. 1. some- 
times suspect themselves of unbelief, Serm. 
I. 291. 

Bellarmine, VI. iv. 5. iv. 6. iv. 11. iv. 12. vi. 
10. vi. 11. his doctrine of satisfaction, Answ. 14. 
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Benedict II., received from the emperor the right 
of independent election to the see of Rome, 
VIII. vii. 4. 

Benedictus, the use of it in our Liturgy vindicat- 
ed, V. xl. 1—3. 

Benefice, what the name signifies, V. Ixxx. 11. 
what kind the clergy for many years after 
Christ enjoyed, ibid. 

Bernard, St., V. Ix. 5. his account of persons not 
praying rightly, Serm. VII. 1. his sentiment on 
self-praise, 2 

Bertelier, disturbance caused at Geneva by his 
excommunication, Pref. 11. 5. 

Beza, his dispute with Erastus, Pref. ii. 9. with 
Saravia, Life, 93. an agitator in the Church of 
England, Life, 83. V. xxix. 6.—Ixxviil. 5. his 
way of answering the argument for episcopacy 
from analogy of the law, VII. vi. 7. challenged 
at Poissy about his ordination, xiv. 11. his the- 
ory of ecclesiastical censures, ibid. 13. what 
power he allows kings in the Church, VIII. iv. 
4. his account of Calvin, Pref. ii. 4. ». his wish 
for a general council, vi. 4. 

Bible received by Romanists, Serm. II. 15. 

Bilson, warden, and then bishop of Winchester, 
his judgment on the apostolical succession, Ed. 
Pref. p. xxxy. &c. 

Bishops, images of God, VI. ii. 1. danger incurred 
by their enemies, especially among the nobles, 
VIL.i. 2. changed countenance of men towards 
them, i. 3 ; xv. 7. their government primitive, 
i. 4. and divine, ibid. in England coeval with 
Christianity, ibid. found here by Augustine 
when he came over, ibid. if put down, would 
be soon longed for again, ibid. meaning of the 
term the same now as in the early Church, ii. 1. 
not dependent on outward goods, &c., ibid. and 
y. 6. classical force of it, v. 2. used at first in- 
discriminately with presbyters, v. 1. its re- 
strained meaning proves a previous restrained 
authority, 1i. 2. which lies chiefly in ordination 
and government of pastors, il. 3. are the Apos- 
tles’ successors, iy. 3. at first called Apostles, 
ibid. their succession denied by Stapleton, iv. 4. 
n. their authority in St. Jerome’s opinion not in- 
defeasible, v. 8. superior to priests both in order 
and jurisdiction, vi. 1. the chief object of per- 
secution, vi. 8. had thrones in their churches, 
vil. J. their consulting their presbyters voluntary, 
ibid. inequality among them natural, viii. 5. pre- 
rogatives acquired by them in modern times, 
xiv. 1. whether they may inflict secular punish- 
ment, xv. 2. or hold evil offices, xv. 3. wh 
they should be in state councils, xy. 7. their 
mutual independence, xvi. 7. the stewards of 
the Church goods, xxiii. 1. respectful admonition 
to them, xxiv. 3, &c. apt to ordain too easily, © 
xxiv. 7. mismanagement of their couris, xxiv. | 
10. a kind of nobleness in devotion suitable to 
them, xxiv. 15. should use great wisdom of 
words, ibid. too much always expected of them, 
xxiv. 16. their wealth more envied than others’, 
xxiv. 26. irreligion of planning church laws 
without them, VIII. vi. 11. not made, but 
placed by the crown, vii. 1. were formerly elect- 
ed by the presbyters and approved by the peo- 
ple, vil. 2. 

Bishops at large, VII. ii. 3. the Apostles were 
such, iv. 1. their permanent controiling power 
disallowed, iii. 1. 

Bishops with restraint, or diocesan bishops, exem- 
plified in the Apostles, VII. iv. 1. and in their 
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immediate successors, iv. 3. their institution 
made general in consequence of schisms, v. 2. 
in any case a divine institution, ibid. chosen at 
first from among presbyters, v. 6. ancient cata- 
logues of them, v. 9. not before Timothy and 
Titus, xi. 4. 

Bishops, Gallican, on the doctrine of Grace, V. 
App. Ne. 1. p. 33. 

Bishopsborne, near Canterbury, Hooker’s living, 
Life, 62, 91. 
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op’s office to the Roman consulate, VII. vi. 9. 
his allowance of ancient primacy, xi. 11. calls the 
Anglican supremacy blasphemous, VIII. iv. 8. 
considers a Church to remain in Rome, Serm. 
If. 27. his judgment of school philosophy, Answ. 
16. parallel betwixt him and Beza, Pref. ii. 4. n. 
his judgment against political reformers, iii. 5. 

Cambden, his account of G. Cranmer, Life, 68, &c. 
his testimony to Whitgift’s high character, 77. 
his eulogy of Hooker, 93, n. 


Blasphemy, against the Holy Ghost, what we | Canaan, in what respect a figure of the Roman 


are to think our Saviour meant by it, VI. 
vi. 15. 

Bodin on disobedience to usurpers, VIII. App. 
Ne, 1. 

Body, the best way of recovering one diseased, 
IV. viii. 1. 

Bohemians do not enforce open confession, VI. 
iv. 14. 

Bonaventure cautions against giving too much 
honour to the sacramental sign, VI. vi. 11. his 
doctrine of the sinfulness of the blessed Virgin, 
Answ. 13. 

Bond, Dr., proposed as master of the temple by 
archbp. Whitgift, but set aside, Life, 72. 

Boniface, his application to Augustine, V. Ixiv. 2. 

Boniface I, his petition to the emperor Honorius, 
VIII. vii. 4. 

VIII, his equitable rule of Jaw, VIII. 


vi. 8. 

Bountifulness of God, Serm. VII. 3. 

Bounty. why required in those who are blessed 
with an abundance, V. Ixx. 3. 

Bowing at the name of Jesus vindicated, V. xxx. 3. 

Bradford, the martyr, tutor of archbp. Whitgift, at 
Cambridge, Life, 77. 

Brownists, their complaint against the first Puri- 
tans, Pref. viii. 1. their doctrines, V. App. Ne. 
Il. 63. 

Bristow, Richard, his charges against the Church 
of England, Serm. V. 15. 

Bucer, his opinion of the Galatians’ error, Serm. 
II. 26. 

Bull, Bp., his view of justification as compared 
with Hooker's, Ed. Pref. p. xlix. 

Bullinger, one of those appealed to by Calvin, Pref. 
ii. 6. held equality of pastors, VII. xi. 8. n. 

Burghley, lord, saw Hooker’s work before it was 
published, Ed. Pref. p. vii. his tendency to the 
side of the Puritans, xxx. recommends Walter 
Travers to the mastership of the Temple, Life, 
72. discussion between him and Whitgift, 73. 

Burial office, the design of it, V. xxv. 2. proces- 
sions at funerals decent and ancient, Ixxv. 
3. testification of our hope of the resurrection at 
such times, how necessary, Ixxv. 4. offices, used 
by the Jews and Christians of old, ibid. 


Cc 


Cesarea, see of, in dignity above Jerusalem, VII. 


viii. 10. 
- Caius, Coll. Camb., MS. of the eighth book of the 
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Eccles. Polity in its library, Ed. Pref. xxi. 

Cajetan. VI. iv. 5. 

Calvin, his opinion, against the king’s supremacy 
quoted, Ed. Pref. p. x. his attack on the Nicene 
Creed, xxxix. relation of his policy at Geneva, 
Pref. ii. 1—8. his answer to Farel concerning 
the children of popish parents, III. i. 12. disap- 
proved by Hooker, ibid. his opinion as to the 
Church’s power to make laws of discipline, xi. 
11. IV. xiii. 3. V. Ixxviii. 5. compares the bish- 


world, VII. viii. 7. temptation arising from its 
desolation, Serm. I. 

Canaanites, the punishment inflicted upon them, 
no example to us, V. xvii. 4. 

Canon of Antioch, touching Chorepiscopi, VII. 
viil. 4. of metropolitans, vl. 12. of Nicwa, ac- 
knowledging primacy, ibid. ix. 10. of Chalcedon, 
to the same effect, adding reasons, ibid. of Ni- 
cwa, concerning elections of bishops, 1x. 12. of 
Carthage, forbidding absence without the Pri- 
mate’s leave, ix. 13. apostolical, acknowledging 
primacy, ibid. from the Decretals, requiring ex- 
amination of candidates for orders, xiv. 6. of 
Carthage, pleaded against the bishop’s excom- 
munication, xiv. 13. apostolical, of Chalcedon, 
and of Carthage, against clerks seeking secular 
offices, xv. 14. of Carthage, against high sound- 
ing titles in bishops, xvi. 6. of Carthage confirm- 
ing the Nicene Canons, xvi. 8. of Nicewa and 
Carthage, for due precedence to bishops, xx. 2. 
apostolical, giving the bishop the care of Church 
goods, xxii. 1. of Hincmar and others on divis- 
ion of Church goods, xxiii. 9. of Antioch, &c. 
restraining clerical expense, xxiil. 11. apostolical, 
against favouritism in patronage, xxiv. 8. Late- 
ran, requiring canonical election of bishops, VIII. 
vii. 3. of Lyons, on investiture, vil. 5. 

Canon of the Grecians on penitentiaries, how long 
it continued in force, VI. iv. 9. of the primitive 
church respecting satisfaction, v. 8. 

Canonists, list of those who dispute the Pope’s 
right of investiture of bishops, VIII. vii. 5. 

Canons of the Church, the rule by which the royal 
supremacy is limited, VIII. ii. 17. are alterable 
though divine, Serm. III. 363. 

Canons ecclesiastical, ordained by instinct of the 
Holy Ghost, 111. viii. 18. 

Cardinals, policy of Rome regarding them, Serm. 
WV. 15: 


Carthage, council of, III. 1. 9. V. Ixi. 3. 

Cartwright, his controversy against Whitgift, Ed. 
Pref. xxxii. Life, p. 81. Hooker’s impression of 
his mode of conducting it, Pref. ii. 10. his four 
canons, III. vi. 1. his apparent concessions to 
royal supremacy, VIII. 11. 14. his four argu- 
ments against calling the kitg head of the 
church, iv. 2. his notion of two stperorities in 
Christ, iv. 6. other cavils of his against the su- 
premacy, iv. 7. thought it lawful to consent in 
some points with Turks, iv. 9. claims legislation 
for churchmen only, vi. 12. permits kings to 
interfere when the ministry is wicked, vi. 14. 

Cassian, V. viii. 3. V1. iv. 7, 13. his reproof to 
Nestorius, Serm. ITI. 32. 

Casiellio, a bad translator, Jackson, Ded. vol. ii. p. 
379. 

Catalogues of bishops, a great argument for the 
succession, VII. v. 9. 

Catechising, the design and usefulness of it, V. 
xviii. 1. foundation of it what, xviii. 3. 

Catechisms, the Jews still have them, V. xvii. 3. 
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the use of them, ibid. St. Paul supposed to allude 
thereto, ibid. 

Catechumens, called hearers by the Fathers, V. 
xvui. 3. 

Cathedrals, relics of the primitive system, VII. vi. 
2. original force of the word, viii. 3. 

Catherius on original sin, Suppl. 336 ; on Christ’s 
merit, Answ. 14. 

Cause ; a first cause, acknowledged by the hea- 
thens, I. ii. 3. Cause Supreme, v. 2. its aid ne- 
cessary to right action, vill. 11. 

Causes ecclesiastical, appeal in them to kings, 
scriptural, VIII. vii. 2.in England, two sorts of 
judges regarding them, viil. 3. are ordinarily 
referred to spiritual persons, ibid. texts quoted 
against referring them to the king, vii. 6. 

Ceremonies, may be used without express warrant 
of Scripture, if not forbidden by Scripture, III. 
ii, 2. accessary, not necessary to salvation, 11. 4. 
on what text of Scripture the Puritans founded 
their objection to many, v. 1. how refuted by 
Hooker, ibid. many not commanded by Serip- 
ture, observed in all the churches, vi. 1. a fur- 
ther argument of the Puritans against them, 
vu. 1. their great use in the church, IV. i. 1. 
their end, 1. 3. some are sacraments, some as 
sacraments, 1. 4. wherein the puritans blame 
ours, il. 1. popish, whether they ought to be abol- 
ished, iii. 2. why retained in the church, iv. 1. 
the use of them not forbidden, vi. 2. how this 
appears, vi. 3. heathen, prejudice against them 
natural, vii. 1. infidel, why they have not been con- 
formed to by the church of God, vi. 3. not to be 
abolished because of the reproaches or the hopes 
of the papists, ix. 1, 2. ours, inherited from the 
church of Rome, not papistical im their tendency, 
ix. 3. ours, some of them objected against as 
being Jewish, xi. 1. (See Ordinances.) Jewish, 
why and how far to be declined by our church, 
xi. 2,3, 4. how managed by the church, xi. 9. 
difference of, should need no controversy be- 
tween one church and another, xi. 12. what kind 
are scandalous, xu. 2,3, &c whether those of 
ours which they reckon most popish are scanda- 
lous, xii. 4. not to be abolished because of the 
weak brethren, xii. 6, 7. how far they should be 
uniform in churches, xii. 1, 2, 3. difference of, 
no plea for schism, xii. 4. uniformity in them 
difficult to be made, xiii. 8. rule of, adopted at 
the English reformation, xiv. 1. if not significant 
are vain, V. Ixv. 5. religious, how we are to judge 
of their quality, ibid. available, as memorials of 
duty, Ixv. 10. how viewed in the early church, 
Ed. Pref. xliv. 

Certainty, two kinds of it, Serm. I. 289. 

Chalcedon, council of, V. hi. 4. 

Charity, hopeth and prayeth for all men’s salva- 
tion, and why, V. xlix. 2. its final object, 1. xi. 
6. (See Faith.) Cyprian’s commendation of the 
commandment conconcerning it, II. ν. 4. safer 
for Christians than controversy, IV. xiv. 6. 

Charlemagne, his complaint of the clergy of his 
time, Ded. 8. reported to have had the nomina- 
tion of popes conceded to him, VIII. vii 4. 

Charles I., his admiration of Hooker’s Eccl. Poli- 
ty, Life, 92, n. and Append. to Life, p. 106. 

Chastisements laid by God upon some offenders 
after pardon, VI. ν. 4. before forgiveness, are the 
punishment of sinners, after forgiveness, trials of 
righteous men, ibid. 

Chatterton or Chaderton, his Fruitful Sermon, VI. 
App. p. 125, n. 
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Children, the object of God's especial care, Serm. 
Vie 

Choice, in what it consists, I. vii. 2. 

Choppinus allows kings’ executive power in church 
matters, VIII. ii. 14. vil. 5. 

Chorepiscopi, nature and limit of their authority, 
VIL. vii. 4. 

Curist Jesus our Lord ; in what respeet He pray- 
ed to the Father, V. xlviii. 5. probable rationale 
of his Incarnation, hi. 5. Unity of his persen, hii. 
3. (See Substance.) His divine unetion, liv. 7, 
8. His glorious body in heaven, liv. 9. four 
things concurring to make His state complete, 
hy. 10. (See Councils.) in Him the two natures 
inseparable, but not confounded, lii. 4. im what 
sense His personal presence is everywhere, lv. 4, 
7, 8. difficulty of conceiving His manhood evyery- 
where present, ly. 5, 7. His bodily presence only 
local, lv. 6. how he exercises His government, 
both as God and man, ly. & His flesh and 
blood are the true cause of eternal life, lxvii. 4. 

Christian antiquity, natural effect of the study of 
it, Ed. Pref. p. xliv. 

Christian belief, its professors grew worse as they 
increased in number, VI. iy. 3. 

Christian Letter, account of it, Ed. Pref. p. ix. &e. 
Hooker’s notes on it, x. his impressions regard- 
ing it, and its writers, x. x1. Dr. Covel’s judg- 
ment regarding it, xi. fragments in the hbrary 
of Tnn. Coll. Dublin, part of intended reply to 
it, ΧΙ]. memoranda for an answer to it, liy. 

Christians, why conformed by the Apostles to the 
pattern of the Jews, IV. x1. 8. should be spoken 
of as if they were good Christians, Serm. II. 7. 

2 Chron. xxxv. 6. explained, V. Ixviil. 4.—xix. 5. 
quoted against referring church causes to the 
king, VIIL. vin. 6. 

Chrysostom, St., IL. vi. 4. V. xxix. 2. Ixxxi. 8. VI. 
v. 1. iv. 4, 13. iv. 16. vi. 18. whether he deny 
episcopal jurisdiction, VII. vi. 10. his history a 
proof of the ruling power of bishops, ibid. the 
clergy of Constantinople called his clergy, ibid. 
his saying on the hardness of the episcopal duty, 
xxiv. 6. his election an example against popu- 
lar elections of bishops, VIII. vii. 6. 

Church; crisis of it in the time of Hooker, Ed. 
Pref. p. xxvil. conflicting principles of its gov- 
ment, xxvil. &c, its spiritual sacrifice xly. &e. 
its property, and the sacrilege of resuming it, 
how regarded by Hooker, xlvi. state of it in 
England in the beginning of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, Life, 74, &c. a supernatural society, I. xv. 
2. what peculiar to it as sach, ibid. many things 
not named in Scripture observed in it, II. v. 7. 
why necessary to consider its nature, III. i. 1. 
can be but one, i. 2. Church mystical, its mem- 
bers unknown, ibid. Church visible, its unity, 
ibid. its marks, i. 4, &c. how we are are admit- 
ted into it, i. 6. holiness of Jife not a mark of the 
Church visible, i. 7. it may be generally corrupt, 
i. 8. mistakes arising from not observing the dis- 
tinctions between it and the mystical, and be- 
tween the sound and corrupt part of it, 7. 9. here- 
tics not utterly cut off from it, i. 11. nor heresies 
and crimes, i. 13. difference between it aiad her- 
etical companies made by the Fathers, how to 
be understood, 1. 11. its members should have fel- 
lowship one with another, i. 14. Church polity, 
what it is, ii, 1. what matters belonging to it are 
of mere faith, what of action, iii. 2, &c. what ia 
left unto its discretion by the Scriptures, iv. 1, 
it may lawfully observe many things not com- 


Cc 


Cc 
Cc 


Cc 
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manded by Scripture, vii. 2. its essentials, xi. 
18. what its orders were in the Apostles’ times, 
uncertain, [V. 11. 2. the latter not bound to fol- 
low the elder, xiii. 9. the Church cannot be pre- 
vented by councils or customs from taking away 
what is hurtful, xiv. 5. her rites should express 
the piety of individuals, V. vi. 2. should adhere 
to antiquity, vii. 1, 2. has power to ordain what 
was not before, viii. 1. can change laws of Or- 
der, but not Articles of Doctrine, viii. 2. its 
judgment of what is true and good should over- 
rule all inferior judgments, ibid. why not 
blamable fer not always keeping certain ancient 
ordinances, ix. 1. general laws not always avail- 
able im it, ix. 2. it cannot, without utter confu- 
sion, allow the right of private judgment, x. 1. 
has acted rightly in appointing public readings 
of Scripture, xxii. 14. has always had a prescri- 
bed form of Common Prayer, xxv. 4. what it is 
to us, 1. 1. in what sense it receives the words of 
Christ in the Eucharist, “This is my body,” 
Ixvit. 12. 

hurch visible, what it signifies, Ixvii. 5, 6, 7. the 
error of the Papists’ definition of it, Ixvili. 6. its 
privileges, ibid. what entirely separates men from 
it, ibid. from what the troubles, which have at 
any time befallen it, have proceeded, Ixxvi. 1]. 
the evils to which it became subject on the ces- 
sation of persecution, VI. iv. 3. esteemed public 
confession and penance a necessary remedy 
against sin, iv. 6, 7. how by public prayers it 
draws men on to publie confession, iv. 7. suppo- 
sed to have power to alter even the positive laws 
of the Apostles, VII. v. 8. its safety in St. Je- 
rome’s mind, lies in the dignity of its bishops, vi. 
10. being a politic society, or bedy, must have 
power to make and abrogate laws, xiil. 3. has 
alone in her collective character, right to give 
power of order, xiv. 10. is the true original sub- 
ject of all power, xiv. 11. presumption always in 
favour of her laws, xv. 15. how distinguished 
from the state, how indentical, VIII. 1. 2. not 
proved separate from tlie state by the distinction 
of affairs and officers, i. 4. confined by the Ro- 
manists to the clergy, ibid. in what sense the 
Fathers oppose it to the state, i. 5. three several 
conditions of it in relation to the state, i.7. the 
whole body of it the subject of ecclesiastical 
power, vi. 1. has an inherent right to make her 
own laws, ibid. definition of it, Serm. II. 9. how 
it may profit by the various judgments of preach- 
ers, II. 40. 

hureh Catholic, denial of it 2 fundamental here- 
sy; Serm. IT. 32. 

hurek of Christ, its various dealings, as to Juda- 
ism, LY. xi. 9. at liberty to use the names, and 
some things used in the law, xi. 10. 

hurch national, definition of it, ILL. 1. 14. VIII. 
1. 2. is the same with the state, only in a differ- 
ent relation, ibid. 

hurch visible, always a mixture of good and evil, 
Serm. V. 8. III. i. 7, 8. 


Church of England, not obliged to follow foreign 


ehurches, IV. xiii. 10. her conduct as to cere- 
mories, xiv. 1. in what she conforms with the 
church of Rome, vi. 1. falsely accused of un- 
faitnfulness as a witness, V. xix. 2. uses con- 
fession both public and private, VI. iv. 15. its 
power over penitents is of two kinds, vi. 5. 


Church of Rome teaches universal corruption, 


Serm. IL. 3. exceptions to Hooker’s view of it, 
Suppl. 333. traditions of, not to be regarded equal- 


ly with the written law of God, I. xiii. 2. ac- 
knowledged to be of the family of Christ as far 
as she holds Christian truths, 11. i. 10. though 
corrupt, may be followed in ceremonies, IV. v. i. 
its sound and corrupt parts difficult to be dis- 
tinguished, viii. 2. our conformity with it in some 
things in our form of Common Prayer defended, 
V. xxviii. 1. to be held as a member of the visi- 
ble church, Ixviii. 9. its customs not vaiid if 
singular, VII. v. 6. how it usurped the power 
which itself protested against, viii. 9. 

Church and State, names of accident, may belong 
to the same thing in substance, VIII. 1. 5. the 
distinction of their penalties does not prove them 
distinct, 1. 6. 

Church reformers, political ends and means of, V. 
App. Noe. ΤΙ. 

Churches, enmity of some of the Reformers to them, 
Pref. viil. 6. dedication of V. xii. 1, 3. object of 
that ceremony, xii. 6. names whereby we distin- 
guish them, xiii. 1. m. not superstitious, xiii. 2, 3, 
4. their fashion not judaical, xiv. 1. their splen- 
dour not unacceptable, xv. 1, 2. when blamable, 
xv. 5. Hooker’s opinion as to the holiness and 
virtue we ascribe to them, xvi. 1. the heinous- 
ness of idolaters no reason why we should de- 
stroy them, xvil. 1, 2, 3. why we repair to them, 
xvi. 1. derive their principal dignity from being 
houses of prayer, xxv. 2. what was the only dis- 
tinction of them in the time of the Apostles, 
Ixxx. 2. 

Churches, elder, no example to us as to ceremo- 
nies, IV. vii. 1. 

Churches of Germany approved of private confes- 
sion in the presence of ministers, VI. iv. 14. 

Churches, national, need not agree in all ceremo- 
nies, IV. xiii. 5, 6. should be ordered by one 
common law, VIII. iii. 5. description of a pros- 
perous one, Serm. VI. 30. 

Churehing of woman, the lawfulness of the rite, V. 
Ixxiv. 1. the woman not before excluded the 
church as unholy, Ixxiv. 2. the attire of a wo- 
man at churching ought to be decent, Ixxiv. 3. 
oblations, a proper name for her offerings at such 
times, Ixxiv. 4. 

Churchman, Hooker’s marriage into that family, 
Life, 71. Walton’s reflections on it, ibid. 

Churchmen, their duties in critical times of the 
church, Ded. v. 

Cicero, his testimony to divine favour over king- 
doms, VIT. xviii. 2. his account of the law of 
nature, VIII. vi. 12. ; 

Circumcision, a worse addition to the faith than 
works, Serm. II. 30. serves to explain the truth 
in the question of lay baptism, V. Ixu. 21. 

Cities, religion first took place in them, V. Ixxx. 2. 
the consequences of this, ibid. 

Clavi Trabales, Ed. Pref. p. xx. xxii. Life, 90,7. Ap- 
pend. to Life, 104, x. 

Clement of Alexandria, Pref. iv. 2. VI. vi. 4. 

Clement VIII. pope, his eulogy on Hooker, Life, 
91. 

Clement, (i. 6. the author of the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions,) his opinion as to baptism being ad- 
ministered by women in cases of necessity, V. 
Ixii. 2. 

Clergy, what their state is, ILL. ii. 18. two ranks at 
least amongst them, ibid. the hardships they lay 
under an impediment to learning, V. xxxi. 4. the 
first of the three estates of this realm, VII. xv. 
8. must be like soldiers, xv. 12. presumption 
against their marriage, how obviated, ibid. who* 
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interest the lower sort of them have in the pre- 
lacy, xviii. 12. 

Clergy, Jewish, their distinct orders and offices, 
V. Ixxviii. 1. 

Christian, three orders of them men- 
tioned in the New Testament, V. Ixxvui. 5, 11. 

Clergy and laity, IIT. xi. 15. 

Clerk, derivation of the word, VI. Append p. 117. 

Cole, Dr., President of C. C. C. 1568, Life, 64, n. 

Colen, synod of, V. xli. 3. 

Collects, the shortness of them vindicated, V. 
XXxxiil. 1. 

Colleges of Presbyters, established by the Apostles, 
VII. v.15 xxii.8. used to act under the bish- 
op, vii. 1. his consulting them voluntary, ibid. 

Colossians i. 16, 18. considered, VIII. iv. 3. 

Commandments of God, in Scripture, of no impor- 
tance whether they be general or special, and 
why, 11]. vi. 3. 

Commands, by what method those are discovered 
which require obedience, I. vii. 7. 

Commissionary judges may be laymen, VIII. 
vii. 3. 

Commonwealths more endangered by internal dis- 
sensions, Ded. 290. 

Communion among men, necessary, I. x. 14. with 
God, man’s chief good, xi. 2. with Christ, the 
true life of men, Serm. III. 359. guarded against 
carnal construction, 359. what insures it, Serm. 
V. 11. a secret in this world, but to be presumed 
of all Christians, ibid. of samts, wherein it con- 
sists, V. lvi. 11. 

Comparison between the Church in Hooker's days 
and in the present, Ed. Pref. p. i. 

Concinnante, Serm. III. 369. 

Conclusions, in Chnist’s school, the force of them, 
Vielxin. 2: 

Confession, contrition, satisfaction, VI. iii. 5. 

public, a necessary part of the course 
of ancient discipline, VI. iv. 2. enjoined by the 
Fathers, iv. 13. when and why it was thought 
necessary to desist from it, iv. 3. reasons why 
God requires it, iv. 4. necessary by way of dis- 
ciphine, iv. 6. 

private, not necessary as in the na- 
ture of a sacrament, VI. iv. 6. first mentioned 
by Ongen, iv. 7. men exhorted to confess their 
sins one to another, ibid. is according to Leo to 
be first offered to God, then to the priest, ibid. 
private supersedes public, first in the Greek 
church then in the Latin, iv. 8. voluntary both 
private and public abolished, and why, iv. 9. not 
absolutely enforced by the Fathers, 1v. 13 how 
encouraged by St. Chrysostom, iv. 16. the rigour 
with which it is enforced not sanctioned by 
Scripture, vi. 7. 

Confirmation, its antiquity, V. Ixvi. 1. an office 
peculiar to bishops, Ixvi. 3. 6. why it hath always 
continued to be administered, Ixvi. 4. why sev- 
ered from baptism, Ixvi. 5, 6, 7. anointing for- 
merly used in it, 6, noreason to doubt of the 
benefit of it, Ixvi. 8. objections against it, and 
answers to them, Ixvi. 9. less strictly limited to 
bishops than ordination, VII. vi. 4.0 

Conformity with God, how man aspires to it, I. v. 3. 

Conformity in sacraments, the desire of the Church, 
V. Ixviil. 7. what the Puritans allege should be 
the Church’s conduct with respect to papists 
conforming, ibid. Hooker’s reply to their argu- 
ments, Ixvui. 8, 9. 

Conquest, a foundation of government in some 
cases, VIII. ii. 5. 
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Consecration, essential to the being of a bishop, 
VILL. vii. 2. of holy virgins and widows apostol- 
ical, VII. vi. 2. 

Consent of men necessary to render laws available, 
1 χι 8: 

Consistory of Geneva, Pref. ἢ. 4. 

Consolation, sensible, not a necessary attendant on 
faith, Serm. I. in Chnist’s absence needed on 
two accounts, Serm. IV. 373. 

Constans, Hilary’s petition to him, VITL. viii. 8. 

Constantine, IV. xi. 2. xi. 12. his dedication of a 
church at Jerusalem, V. xu. 1. deceived by Arius, 
xii. 2. allowed Sunday’s labour in villages and 
why, lxxi. 9. admirable for his rich offermgs to 
the church, VII. xxii. 6. blamed by Wicliffe for 
them, xxii. 7. his care to hide bishop’s frailties, 
xxiv. 15. Answ. 26. the first deviser of general 
councils, VIII. ν. 2. his disavowal of chureh- 
authority, vill. 8. his labours for peace, Answ. 


Constantinople, council of, TV. xi. 11. church of, 
first abolished penitentiaries, VI. iv. 9. unwar- 
rantable claims of that see, VII. vii. 9. 

Consubstantiation, V. Ixvii. 2. how explained and 
defended by those who believe in it, Ixvii. 10. 

Consuls of Rome, in what respect their authority 
was regal, VIII. ν. 1. 

Consultations of men always dangerous, III. xi. 7. 

Contemplation of natural objects insufficient to pro- 
duce belief, V. xxii. 5. 

Contraries, when matched, illustrate both, V. 1 xxii. 1. 

Contrariety, extreme, not the best policy, TV. vu. 6. 

Contrition, is aversion of the will from sin, VI. ni. 
5. outward signs of it required by the ancient 
church, ν. 8. absurdity of thinking it the effect 
of absolution, vi. 13. 

Controversies, the substance of those treated of by 
Hooker, 117. i. 1. how they always grow endless, 
IV. in. 1. which important, Ded. 289. why most 
noticeable in religion, 290. mora) inconveniences 
of them, 291. regular ways of determining them, 
Pref. vi. 2. 

Controversy, evils of to the orthodox, Ded. 291. 

Conventicles, how hurtful, V. xi. 2. 

Convocation, its authority to judge of heresy, VIII. 
ii. 17, essential to make Church-laws binding, 
vi. 2. 

Coppinger, his conspiracy with Hacquet, V. Ap- 
pend. Ne. 11. p. 62. 

Cooper, or Cowper, sir William, his monument to 
Hooker in Bishops-borne chureh, Life, 95. his 
epitaph on Hooker, 98. 

Connthians, 1 Ep. i. 19. no disparagement to sound 
learning, III. vin. 8.—ch.i. 17. explained by 
Sandys, VI. App. 131.—ch. i. 30. commented 
on, Serm. II. 2.—ch. iit. 22. commented on, 
VIL. iv. 6—ch. yi. 1. referred to episcopal ju- 
risdiction, VII. xv. 3.—ch. ix. 13. of ehurch en- 
dowments, xxiii. 6. ch—x. 31. the command to 
glorify God, 11. ii. 1—ch. xi. 30. shews judg- 
ment after forgiveness, Serm. III. 371. 2 Cor. 
iii. 7, 8, referred by Hooker to church property, 
VII. xxiii. 6. 

Meee his testimony to colleges of presbyters, 

iW ea 

Coronation of kings, its emblematical meaning, 
VIIL. ii. 13. 

Corranus, an opponent of Calvinism, Suppl. 333. 

Costalius, VIII. vii. 5. 

Council of Jerusalem, occasion and drift of it, IV. 
xi 4, 5. of Florence, its opinion of the state and 
sacraments of men before Christ, VI. vi. 11. 
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Councils, general, in what their force consists, I. x. | Cyril, his illustration of the incamation of the 


14. the four general that determined against the 
four heresies concerning the nature of Christ, V. 
liv. 10. of Florence and Trent, their doctrines 
concerning the grace which sacraments contain 


Word mistaken by Eutyches, V. li. 4. 1π|. 2, 
4. lvi. 9. 


D 


and confer, VI. vi. 11. provincial, void without | Damascen, V. li. 2. 1π|. 4. Append. No. I. p. 48. 
the metripolitan, VII. viii. 12. the four first gen- | Damasus, V. xxxix. 2. his tumultuous election 


eral, acknowledged by the law of England, VIII. 
ii. 17. principle on which councils are preferred 
to popes, vi. 2. 

Court of High Commission, Pref. vi. 4. 

Covel, Dr., his reply to the Christian Letter, Ed. 

ae, Pref. p. x. &c. 

Covenant, two made in baptism, V. Ixiii. 3. 

Cranmer, George, Hooker’s pupil at C. C.C., Life, 
68. account of his letter to Hooker, Ed. Pref. p. 
xiii. &c. the letter itself, V. Append. No. II. his 
death, Ed. Pref. p. xiv. his notes on Hooker, 
xvi. and VI. App. his opinion of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, VI. App. his sketch of the judicature 
of the kingdom of Judah, VI. App. 

family, their testimony concerning the 
three missing books of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Ed. Pref. p. xiv. 

Cranmer, archbishop, and Jewel, different from 
Hooker in their views of sacramentals, Ed. Pref. 
p. xlii. xliii. 

Cranmer, William, (grand nephew of the arch- 
bishop,) his intimacy with Hooker, Life, 61. 
Creature, none under man capable of happiness, I. 

xi. 3. none can be unlimited, V. lv. 2. 

Credenda, why church laws regarding them are 
necessary, VIII. vi. 5. 

Cresconius, III. vii. 8. 

Crime, not to be confounded with error, V. 
Ixvii.. 8. 

Cross in Baptism, objections to it stated, V. Ixv. 
1. the use of it justified, Ixy. 2—5. its antiquity 
and use, and why made in the forehead, Ixv. 
6-11. reasons alleged by those, whose opinions 
are moderate, for their not using it, Ixv. 11. not 
to be discontinued because abused by the pa- 
pists, Ixv. 12. 

Custom stands for law, II. νι. 7. 

Customs and rites, when they may conscientiously | 
be approved of, V. vi. 1. not to be changed 
without urgent necessity, vii. 3. 

Cyprian, II. v. 4. 111. i. 9. IV. xi. 12. V. xxii. 
io xxv. 9. ἐνὶ. 8: Ix. 6, 10, 20: lxv.. 8. 
Ixvi. 4, 5, 6. Ixvili. 12. Ixxviiil. 5. VI. iv. 6. 
v. 1. v. 4. v. 6. v. 8. preaches against an un- 
deserved remission of penance, ibid. declares 
that God alone can forgive sin, vi. 4. does not 
hereby deny the absolying power of the minis- 
ter, ibid. his account of sacramental grace, vi. 
10. of underserved absolution, vi. 13. supposed to 
condemn episcopa] excommunication, VII. xiv. 
13. against clerks being executors, xv. 14. 
against rash judging of bishops xvi. 6. a great 
maintainer of episcopal liberty, xvi. 7. treats the 
bishop of Rome as an equal, ibid. gave all his 
goods to the church, xxiil. 9. quoted as opposing 
the king’s headship, VIII. iv. 9. account of his 
election, vii. 2, 6. calls the Apostles bishops, iv. 
1. his testimony to the Apostolical succession, 
VIL. iv. 3. quotes Jewish scriptures relating to 
the high-priest for it, vi. 7. had power to com- 
mand his presbyters, vi. 8. his frequent men- 
tion of colleges of presbyters. vii. 1. alleged to 
prove equality of pastors, xiil. 2. whereas he 
proves just the contrary, ibid. does not simply 
condemn all appeals, xu. 5. 


to the see of Rome, VII. xxiv. 4. VIII. 
vil. 6. 

Daniel, III. vii. 9. V. xin. 4. xv. 6. 

David did no evil in determining to build a tem- 
ple, II. vi. 3. why forbidden to do so, ibid. 
made a high-priest his prime minister, VII. xv. 
6: 1 ive νὰ. 11. Vie 1.4. αἰ 1 χχιν 
Ἰχιχ ὃ: ΜΠ ν ]δον.: 4: 

Days, holy, natural origin of, V. Ixix. 3. 

Days of the week, their names disused by the 
Anabaptists, Pref. vii. 6. 

Deacons, their order and office, V. Ixxviil. 5.may 
lawfully preach, when licensed thereunto, ibid. 
in the Roman church arrogant, and why, VII. 
v. 6. their peculiar office there in ordinations, 
ibid. account of their first ordination, xiv. 5. 
Puritan, not really chosen by the people, xiv. 10. 

Death, sudden, V. xlvi. 1. the advantages of a 
slow and deliberate death, xlvi. 2. sudden, the 
petition against it in the Litany vindicated, ibid. 
what it imports, xlvi. 3. 

Decius, VI. vi. 6. 

Decree, none absolute, exclusive of good works, 
V. Append. Noe I. p. 59. 

Deliberation, what those actions are which are ca- 
pable of it, 11. viii. 1. requires a freedom from 
distempered affections, IV. ix. 2. 

Delusion, practised by men upon themselves in 
two respects, and how, III. vui. 5. 

Denial ; a bare denial, answers the objections of 
fancy, V. xxx. 4. 

Deposition by the bishop alone, VII. xvi. 7. 

Dereliction, divine, two kinds of it, Serm. III. 
369. 

Desire, man’s, of what is good in itself, infinite, 
I. xi. 2. natural, cannot be quite frustrate, xi. 4. 

Despondency, sinful, Serm. IV. 377. 

Destiny, I. in. 4. 

Deuteronomy xxxiii. 11. applied to the adversaries 
of bishops, VII. xxiv. 26. iv. 2. xii. 32. quoted, 
VIII. vi. 5. 

Dioclesian, V. xv. 3. 

Dioceses, ancient, not limited to single towns, 
VII. viii. 2. their formation round the mother 
churches, ibid. their magnitude illustrated out 
of St. Chrysostom, vii. 3. classical meaning of 
the term, viii. 7. not to be quitted by the bishop 
without the metropolitan’s leave, vii. 12. 

Diodore, V. xxxix. 2. 

Dionysius, the Areopagite, I. iii. 4. 

, bishop of Aexlandria, V. Ixii. 7. VII. 


v. 4. 

Dirity, Serm. III. 370. 

Disciplinarians, every where imitators of Calvin, 
Pref. ii. 8. conclusion from this, Ed. Pref. 
p- XXvill. 

Discipline, with Tertullian, the same as doctrine, 
II. v. 3. controversy as to it dependant on hu- 
man authority, vil. 9. 

, matters of, different from matters of 

faith, III. i. 3. not of the same nature as doc- 

trine, x. 7. that of the Puritans not delivered 

in Scripture, x. 8. 

and doctrine, distinguished 
ritans, III, ii. 2. what Hooker m 


by the Pu- 
εἴν them 
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answer to, ibid. both proceed from a common 
cause, x. 6. 

Discipline of the church, how far human and how 
far divine, VI. ii. 2. communion thereby de- 
layed to penitents, ν. 8. grace denied to those 
who held it in contempt, ibid. 

, new church, V. Append. No. II. 

Dispensations, their nature, V. lxxxi. 6. 

Disputation, why used by Christ, ITI. vii. 18. and 
by his apostles, ibid. 

Disputes, whether frivolous ones do not tend to 
debase religion, V. xxx. 1. 

Dissimilitude in churches, evil of it, how to be 
avoided, VIII. iii. 5. 

Dissolution and nullities, contrary to nature, V. 
Ixii. 13. 


Distinction, requisite to take away error arising j 


from confusion, IIT. in. 1 

—, of ranks, implied in the nature of so- 
ciety, VIII. ii. 2. 

Divine authority, danger of rashly claiming it, 
exemplified in the anabaptists, Pref. viii. 5— 
12. 

Divine matters, in what cases we may doubt in 
them, II. vii. 5. 

Divinations, the political benefits accruing to the 
Romans from the observance of them, V. i. 3. 
Doctrine, what points of it have been always and 
must be believed ILI. x. 7. general division of 

Christian doctrines, V. [χη]. 1. 

Dominion of Christ inward, of kings outward, 
VIII. iv. 9. making laws a result of dominion, 
vi. 12. 

Domitius the orator, his saying, VII. vi. 10. 

Donations to the church, their use and form, VII. 
ΧΧΊΙ. 6. 

Donatism, laid to the charge of the Brownists, 
Pref. vii. 1. 7. 

Donatists, on what grounds they used to rebap- 
tize, V. Ix. 7. cause of the prevalence of their 
schism, Ixi. 8. forced church jurisdiction on 
Constantine, VIII. viii. 8. 

Donative, bestowed at certain times by Roman 
emperors, II. v. 7. received by the soldiers with 
garlands on their heads, ibid. 

Doxologies, used at the conclusion of prayers and 
sermons, V. xlil. 11. ther use vindicated, ibid. 
and § 12, 13. 

Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks, Hooker’s Living, 
Life, 71. 

Duarenus, VIII. vii. 5. 

Dublin MS. in Trin. Coll. of the eighth book of 
Eccles. Pol. Ed. Pref. p. xxi. conjecture on its 
history, p. xxiv. its copy of “ A Discovery of 
“ Causes,” &c. p. xxi. &e. 

Durandus, VI. iv. 3. 

Duties, moral, why so many ignorant of them, I. 
viii. 11. the exaction of supernatural duties does 
not imply the rejection of natural, xii. 1. both 
taugut by law of God, xi. 3. 
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Earle, Bp., Life, 92, and n. 

Ease, a temptation to shrink from the common 
cause, V. 1. 1. 

Easter, difference between the East and West 
churches as to the solemnization of it, IV. 
ΧΙ. 12) 

Easter-eve, why observed as a fast, V. Ixxi. 8. 

Ecclesiastical Consistory had the ordering of an- 
cient discipline, rather than any single peniten- 
tiary, VI. iv. 11. 
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Ecclesiastical discipline, the intent of the books 
of, (see Church Polity,) III, vii. 4. 

government, the chief proposition of 

those who desired a change in it, IL i, 3. 

men, their writings ought to be li- 
censed by their superiors, Ded. 289. how to 

meet vulgar imputations, 292. 

Polity, books of, their origin and pro- 
gress, Ed. Pref. p. vi. &c. foundation of, where 
laid, Life, 89. account of the three missing 
books of, Ed. Pref. p. xii. &c. sixth book of, 
proved to be an interpolation by the notes of 
Cranmer and Sandys, p. xvi. &c. history of, 
Ρ- xvii. &c. and see the Appendices to the Life. 
Seventh book, publication of by Gauden, and 
pretensions of it, p. xvii. &c. reasons for con- 
sidering it genuine, p. xix. &c. eighth book, 
first edition, p. xx. Gauden’s edition, p. xx 
manuscripts of, p. xx. &c. probable interpolation 
of the eighth book, p. xxi. why the sixth book 
keeps its place in Hooker’s Works, VI. 1. 1. n. 

Ecphantus, his definition of supremacy, VIII. 
its Le 

Edification, how men receive it, EV. i. 3. what it 
is, Serm. VI. 7, 9. why founded on faith especi- 
ally, 14. the Jews, a warning how it is for- 
feited, 20. 

Effects, when they are miraculous, V. xxii. 6. that 
which produces any certain effect may be called 
by the name of the effect, Ixvu. 5. 

Egypt, 11. vi. 3. VI. vi. 3. 

Elcet, baptized persons so called by St. Paul, V. 
Ix. 3. baptized infants, in Hooker's opinion, may 
be reasonably called so, Ixiv. 3. 

Election, unless accompanied by obedience, a self- 
deceiving vanity, V. Ix. 3. to life, Serm. IT. 31. 
visible and external, invisible and eternal, V. 
App. I. 53. 

of Pastors, more truly popular here than 
in Geneva, VII. xiv. 12. relates to their placing, 
not their power of order, ibid. of bishops, void 
without the metropolitan, viii. 12. sometimes a 
mere matter of course, VIII. vil. 2. part of the 
clergy and people in the affair, ibid. both taken 
away by the law of England, vu. 3. foreign pre- 
cedents for the same, vii. 4. conflicting opin- 
ions of canonists regarding it, vil. 5. evil of the 
old popular elections, vii. 6. 

Eli, both a priest and judge, VII. xv. 10. 

Elizabeth, queen, her praises, Ded. 92. 

13 Ehzabeth, c. 12, pleaded for presbyterian or- 
ders, Supp. p. 332. 

Emperors, Chnistian, principle on which they rested 
their claim to legislation, VIII. vi. 11. no ea- 
non accounted valid without their assent, vi. 14. 
ancient examples of their interference in choice 
of popes, vil. 4. their investiture acknowledged 
by six several popes, vii. 5. some not eager to 
judge in church causes, viii. 8. others, intruders 
in defence of heresy, ibid. their occasional sub- 
mission to church censures, a rare virtue, 
TXeWOs 

End ought to be the same, but not the means to 
Items 

England, Church of, not more blamable than 
that of Geneva, in following that of Rome in 
certain ceremonies, LV. vi. 1. God's special 
providence oyer her since the Reformation, 
χῖνο τ 

Ephesians ch. i. 1. considered, V. Ix. 3 3 ch. i. 22. 
considered, VIII. iv. 3. 

Ephesus, degenerate, VI. ili. 3. 
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Epicureans, virtually atheists, VIII. ii. 15. 

Epiphanius, V. xx. 11. }xi. 3. Ixxii 13. his error as 
to the choice of the first seven deacons, Ixxvill. 
5. his Catalogue of the Bishops of Jerusalem, 
VIL. v. 9. his testimony limiting ordination to 
bishops, vi. 3. his report of Aerius, ix. 1 his ar- 
guments, some of them weak, ix. 2. his judg- 
ment of presbyterian ministrations, xiv. 11. his 
account of Audius, xxiv. 3. 

Episcopacy even on the lower view as divine as 
the polity suggested by Jethro, VII. v. 2. xi. 9. 
in the judgment of antiquity essential to the 
being of a church, ibid. in what sense it may 
be said to stand by custom, xi. 8. argument ἃ 
fortiori for its divine origin from the practice of 
the apostles in other things, xi. 10. three ways 
attacked by the Puritans, x. 2. not disproved by 
the interchange of the names of Bishop and 
Presbyter, xi. 3. not to be of course abolished, 
though only a church order, xi. 8. not disproved 
by want of express rules of detail in scripture, 
xii. 4. pride, the cause of opposition to it, 
xvi. 9. 

Equity, distinction between it and law, V. ix. 3. 

Erastus, not the inventor of Erastianism, Ed. 
Pref. p. xxx. his controversy with Beza, Pref. 
τ 9. had been refuted by Hooker, VI. App. 

4. 

Error, the only sure safeguard against it, II. vi. 
1. two errors imputed to the members of the 
Church of England, IIT. i. 2. what is the moth- 
er of all error, 111. 1. easy to every man, v. 1. 
the acknowledgment of error difficult to be ob- 
tained, ibid. degrees of it among Romanists, 
Serm. If. 12. does not exclude from salvation 
if consistent with faith, 13. 

Esau, his case considered, V. App. No. I. 56. 

Esdras, both a priest aad civil governor, VII. 
xv. 10. 

Essenes, V. xxxix. 2. 

Established order, prejudices against the main- 
tainers of it, I.i. 1. 

Eternity of God, idea of it, V. }xix. 1. 

Eucharist, not to be received before baptism, V. 
Ixvil. 1. its design and use, ibid. how we re- 
ceive the gift of God in it, ibid. the manner of 
Christ’s presence in it, not to be inquired into 
too curiously, Ixvii. 3. in which sense the ele- 
ments therein are his body and blood, Ixvii. 5. 
the opinion of the Fathers on this subject, xvii. 
11. real presence of Christ not in the sacra- 
ment but in the worthy receiver, Ixvii. 6. on 
what our participation of Christ in it depends, 
ibid. what is confessed by all with respect to it, 
Ixvii. 7. the objections which are raised against 
our manner of administering it, Ixviil. 1. dis- 
tributing the elements to each person singly 
justified, Ixvill. 2. kneeling at the time of re- 
ceiving justified, Ixviii. 3. examination of the 
communicants, when needful, not to be re- 
jected, Ixvii, 4. papists, when conforming, not 
to be repelled from it, Ixviii. 5. the case of im- 
penitent and notorious sinners receiving it con- 
sidered, Ixvii. 8. the objection to the fewness 
of our communicants answered, Ixviii. 10. what 
may be reasonable causes of abstaining from 
receiving it, ibid. objections against it being ad- 
ministered privately to sick persons stated and 
answered, Ixviii. 11, 12. when it is most accep- 
table, ibid. very properly administered at mar- 
riages, Ixxiii. 8. what confession was required 
before partaking of it, VI. iv. 15. offenders to 
Vou. I. 27 
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be excluded only when culpable by confession 
or convicted by some court, ibid. can only be 
valid if consecrated by a presbyter, VII. ν. 6. 
spiritual comfort of it, and preparation for it, 
Serm. VI. 10. its relation to the resurrection of 
the dead, Ed. Pref. p. xli. Hooker’s and Jewel’s 
opinions on it, ibid. 

Eudemon, VI. iv. 9, 10. 

Eugenius, his decree addressed to the Armenians, 
Vir vic 9h. 88: 

Eugubium, named as as pecimen of insignificance, 
VIL. v. 6. 

Eunomian heretics, IV. xii. 3. continued to hold 
their penitentiaries, VI. iv. 10. 

Eusebius Emesenus (Salvianus), V. Ixvi. 4. VI. 
iv. 6. on the impeccability of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, Serm. 11. 2. 

Eustathius preferred to Aertus at Antioch, VII. 
ὙΧ 

Eutyches, his error, V. lu. 4. 

Evangelists, what they were, V. Ixxvii. 7. what 
is remarked of them by Eusebius, ibid. 

Evidence, being in various degrees, requires cor- 
responding degrees in assent, II. vii. 5. 

Evil, cannot be desired as evil, I. vii. 6. 

Evils “must be cured by their contraries,” in 
what sense misapplied, IV. vii. 1. 

Evils, public, easily discovered, but not so pa- 
tiently borne, V. 1. 1. 

Evodius made bishop by the Apostles VIL. iv, 3. 

fxamination of ourselves before receiving the sa- 
crament the duty of every one, V. Ixvii. 4. 

Examinations auricular, not known by Cyprian, 
VI. iv. 6. 

Example, the benefits of following that of the 
aged, and of our predecessors in political af- 
fairs, V. vil. 1, 2. 3. has not generally the force 
of the law, xvi. 5. for what it serves, ibid. the 
force of it, Ixy. 6, 13, 19. 

Excommunication shutteth out altogether, neither 
from the mystical nor visible church, III. i. 13. 
from what it does exclude, ibid. for fees, invidi- 
ously charged on the church, VI. App. 119. b 
the bishop alone, reckoned a grievance, VII. 
xiv. 13. does not cut off from civil privileges, 
VIII. i. 6. is parallel with banishment, ibid. a 
Jewish as well as Christian penalty, iu. 4. effect 
of it by an old Scottish law, ibid. presumption 
at first sight against the king’s exemption from 
it, ix. 1, puritan arguments against that ex- 
emption, ix. 3. 

Exodus xix. 6, how explained by Aquinas, VIII. 
iii. 6. chap. xxxii. 19, proves God’s justice, 
Serm. III. 365. ; ὁ 

᾿Εἰξομολόγησις, as defined by Tertullian, VI. iv. 6. 

Experience, that which is possessed by all men 
cannot be denied, III. viil. 14. outbalances 
wit, V. vii. 1. 
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Fabian shews that public confession was prac- 
tised before the time of Novatian, VI. iv. 11. 
Faith, the principal object of I. xi. 6. mentioned 
only in the revealed law of God, ibid. to what 
it refers, strictly taken, II. iv. 1. what St. Paul 
(Rom. xiv. 23.) means by it, iy. 2. the rule of, 
according to Tertullian and Irenzus, III. i. 5. 
matters of, differ from ceremonies, &c., ii. 2. the 
error of those who think nothing else necessary 
for the attainment of grace, V. Ix. 4. why it is 
the first thing required of those who seek ad- 
mission into Christ’s family, lxii. 1. in what 1t 
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consists, ibid. its evidence resisted by a dispo- 
sition morally evil, Lxiii. 2. 

Faith with repentance alone renders Christ’s sat- 
isfaction available to us, VI. ν. 2. they change 
God's wrath to mercy, ibid. why good men are 
often weak in faith, Serm. I. requires to be con- 
firmed by reason, ibid. if perfect, might prove 
justification by inherent goodness, ibid. indefec- 
tibility of it, ibid. If 26. V. 12. what the 
foundation of it is, II. 14, 15, 16, 23, 25. equiv- 
ocally applied to the belief of a bad man, 26. 
works, an addition to if, not a denial, 29. not 
the meritorious cause of justification, 33. VI. 16. 
the assurance of it compared with that of sense, 
Answ. 21. no profiting by that of another man, 
Serm. VJ. 22. when it justifies, it is properly 
holy, 23. 

Fame, desire of it appealed to in holy Scripture, 
VIL. xvii. 7. 

Farel, Pref. ii. 1. III. i. 12. 

Fasting, primitive system of, well retained in the 
Church of England, but fallen into disuse, Ed. } 
Pref. p. xlvi. &e. the design and use of it, V. 
Ixxii. 1. 3. errors respecting it, Ixxi. 2. what it ! 
is called by Tertullian, ibid. why Moses and | 
David fasted, ibid. what fasts observed by the 
Jews, Ixxii. 5, 6, 7. what by the Christians, 
Ixxu. 8, 9. two ways of fasting, Ixxii. 7. the al- j 
leged errors of Augustin and Ambrose as to it, 
considered, xxii. Q, how abused by heretics, 
Ixxii. 11, &c. the opposition to it, Ixxi. 12, 13. 
in what fasts agree with, and in what they dif- 
fer from, festivals, Ixxi. 15, 16. Judaism to be 
avoided in them, 15. regard to be had in them 
to men’s weaknesses, ibid. more requisite to be 
appointed than festivals, Ixxil. 16. why much 
recommended in former ages, Ixxii. 17. its polit- 
ical benefits, ibid. why appointed before festi- 
vals, Ixxii. 18. a work satisfactory, VI. v. 6. ex- 
traordinary fasting to be ordered only by bish- 
ops, VII. vi. 8. 

Fasts of the church, Hooker’s opinion on them, 
Ed. Pref. p. xlvi. should supersede the notions 
of individuals, I. xvi. 7. 

Father, reality of the title as applied to God Al- 
mighty, Serm. JIL. 366. 

Fathers, possess naturally a supreme power in 
their families, 1. x. 4. 

Fathers of the Church, the sacramental and sym- 
bolical character of their interpretations of 
Scripture, Ed. Pref. p. lxv. interpolation in their 
works suspected, 1x1. Ixxvil. use by them of the 
negative argument from Scripture to reprove 
evil, II. v. 1. true meaning of certain passages 
in them, vy. 3, 4. how they endeavored to main- 
tain the authority of Scripture, III. viii. 14. re- 
tain the words of the law in a metaphorical 
sense, IV. xi. 10. were not without private con- 
fession while public was in use, VI. iv. 7. their 
serious and universal testimony to episcopacy, 
VII. xvi. 9. their opposition in some cases to im- 
perial interference, VIII. viii. 8. 

Faustus, (the Manichee,) his objection against 
the Jews and Christians as to ceremonies, IV. 
vii. 2. 

Faustus, a Gallican bishop, V. App. Ne. I. 51. 

Fear, under what circumstances it begets super- 
stition, V. iii. 1. solicits to devotion, ibid. its ill 
effects, ibid. its abstract nature and proper ob- 
jects, Serm. iv. 375. its physical symptoms, 376. 
in itself not sinful ibid. our Lord himself felt it 
strongly, ibid. mercifully implanted in our own 
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nature, ibid. presumptuous want of it a great 
sin, ibid. and also faithless excess of it, 377. 
true and false remedies for it, ibid. 

Feasts of charity, Pref. iv. 4. 

Fenner, his allowance of church power to kings, 
VIIL. ui. 14. 

Festivals, Hooker’s opinion on, Ed. Pref. p. xlvii. 
the natural cause of their institution, V. lxix. 4. 
in what manner to be celebrated, Ixx. 2-5. di. 
rect our thoughts to final happiness, Ixx. 4. how 
they were to he celebrated by the Jews, Ixx. 5 
what times were appointed to them as festivals, 
Ixx. 6. their profitable use im general, Ixx. 8. 
Ixxi. 2, 11. on what days to be observed, Ixx. 8, 
9. some appointed by God, some instituted by 
the church, Ixx. 9. objections against them an- 
swered, Ixxi. 1-7. especia!ly instructive to chil- 
dren, Ixxi. 2. that of Purim appointed by Esther 
and Mordecai, considered, Ixxi. 6. 

Festus, 11]. vii. 12. 

| Firstborn in each family were anciently priests, 

} and why, VII. xxii. 3. 

| Flavian, Vi, χχχίσ. 2: 

! Flesh, what our bodies received from the flesh of 
Christ, V. lvi. 9. the opinion of the ancient 
Fathers as to this, ibid. 

Florentius censured by St. Cyprian for rash judg- 
ment, VII. xvi. 6. 

| Foolishness of preaching, V. xxii. 9. 

Forgiveness wrongly limited by papists to auricu- 
lar confession, VL. iv. 5. 

Form, [. in. 4. and 2. 

, visible, apt to edify, IV. i. 3. 

of prayer used by the Jews and primitive 

Christians, V. xxvi. 2. 

Fortitude cannot really exist separate from religion, 
Wenge: 

Founders of churches acquired the right of patron- 
age, VII. xiv. 12. 

Francis, St., in what sense compared to our Lord, 
Jackson, Ded. 381. 

Freewill held by the Greek Fathers, Serm. IT. 26. 

Freewill in angels and men implied in God’s proy- 
idence, V. App. No. 1. 43, &c. 

Fulgentius, V. App. Ne. I. 51, &e. VI. iii. 4. 

Telke, thought little of the difference of priests 
and bishops, VII. xi. 8. n. 

Fuller, his mistakes about Hooker, and retracta- 
tion of them, Life, 59. 

Fulman, his collectiors in C. C. C. Library, Ed. 
Pref. p. vi. 
Fundamentals, 

11 99. 


their mutual connection, Serm. 
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Galatians, their case compared with Romanism, 
Serm. IT. 17. their error did not amount to un- 
belief, 26. 

Galatians 1. 8. misapplied by the Puritans, Pref. 
vi. 3. iv. 10. explanation of it, V. Ixx. 7. 

Galen, Pref. iii. 2, 8. IL. vii. 2. 

Gamaliel, III. viii. 9. 

Gauden, bishop, his edition of Hooker, Ed. Pref. 
p- xviii. &c. its pretensions, ibid. occasioned 
Walton’s writing tne Life of Hooker, Life, 59. 

Gelasius, V. xx. 9. 

Generalities, the danger of wholly following them, 
Me ans 2. why they prevaii with the ignorant, 
ibi 

Geneva, account of the Reformation there, Pref. 
ii. ecclesiastical college of, their answer to 
Knox approved by Hooker, III. i. 12. their rea- 
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sons for it disapproved by him, ibid. church of, 
fctiows the church of Rome in certain rites and 
ceremonies, [V. vi. 1. x. 1. 

Gennadius, VI. iv. 6. 

Gentiles, whether they held the foundation of the 
faith, Serm. IJ. 24. 

Germany, complained of by Calvin as giving too 
much church power to kings, VIII. iv. 8. 

Gestures, different, at the time of prayer, vindi- 
cated, V. xxx. 1—4. 

Gideon, account of his case, Serm. VII. 2. 

Gloria Patri, why the usual conclusion to psalms, 
V. xlii. 7. the form of it not new or unnecessary, 
xiii. 8. used as an argument against the Arians, 
xlii. 9. altered by the Arians, ibid. their form 
orthodox in words, xlii. 10. 

Glory of God, different modes of setting it forth, 
I. xvi. 5. what meant by it, 11. 11. 1. 

Godliness, the well-spring of all true virtues, V. 
τ Ὁ, 

Good, all existing things are so, I. v. 1. may be 
known by its causes or effects, vill. 2, 3. uni- 
versal consent, a test of it, vill. 3. what is our 
sovereign good, xi. 1. good things desired, dif- 
ferent kinds of, ibid. no good infinite but God, 
xi. 2. our sovereign good desired naturally, 
xi. 4. all good approved by God, JI. viii. 2. 
God the auihor of it, even in evil things, V. 
xii. 6. 

Goodman, his pamphlet, Ed. Pref. p. xxix. 

Goodness, comprehends all perfections, I. v. 1. 
different degrees of it, v. 2. all proceeds from 
God, ibid. how it becomes a motive, vii. 6. what 
it implies beyond mere expediency, viii. 1. two 
ways of discerning it, vii. 2. most certain to- 
ken of it. vill. 3. a latitude in it, vil. 8. human 
imperfection of it, Serm. II. 7. abstract notion 
of it. IIL. p. 353. 

Gospel, why called by St. John efernal, I. xv. 3. 
Jess systematic than the Law, III. xi. 5. what 
the Puritans allege to have been the princi- 
pal cause of writing it, V. xxii. 7. in what 
sense it requires perpetuity of virtuous duties, 
Ixxi. 2. 

Government, why declaimers against it meet with 
favourable atiention. J. 1. 1. nature finds out 
good laws of government, x. 1. instituted to re- 
move injuries, and for mutual defence, x. 4. 
how it appears to have arisen, ibid. many pre- 
cepts for it set down in Scripture, III. iv. 1. 

—, civil, in what sense it is God’s ordinance, 
Vil xi. 10. has to seek the spiritual good of 
men, VIII. i. 4. inherent in all societies as 
such, i. 5. of divine right, even when of human 
institution, ii. 6. how best limited, ii. 12. incon- 
venience of separating it from ecclesiastical, ii. 
18. its object not merely temporal, ili. 2. is from 
Christ, and subordinate to him, iv. 6. difference 
of the Law and Gospel in respect of it, VIII. 
vi. 13. has apostolical sanction, ibid. App. 
Νο, 1. 

Government, ecclesiastical, benefit of it exem- 
plified in Moses and Aaron, VII. xviii. 3. why 
not easily discerned by the multitude, xviii. 4. 
not annuiled by the faults of the bearer, xviii. 6. 
what actions of it incommunicable to kings, 
VIII. ii. 16. among the Jews, required as much 
theological knowledge as among Christians, iil. 
3. has need of secular penalties, iii. 4. is from 
Christ as head of the church, iv 6. visible, needed 
by the church, iv. 7. causes of contentions in it, 
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| Government of England, secret of its excellence, 
Vilna 3: 

» Spiritual, summary account of distine- 
tions regarding it, VIII. iv. 10. advantage of the 
Anglican church above even the primitive in 
respect of it, vill. 9. , 

Grace, manner of God’s operation through it, V. 
App. Noe. I. 30. unfruitful through sloth, 30. pre- 
cedent and subsequent, 31. it and free will rec- 
oncilable, 32. Catholic doctrine concerning it, 
against Pelagians and Demipelagians, 33. how 
it works, most difficult to define, 34. three kinds 
of it, how cooperating with human exertion, 34. 
what we are, and hope to be by it, 34. sacra- 
mental, opinions of the later schoolmen on it, 
37, &c. measures of it outwardly bestowed, 53. 
inward grace, 54. &c. does not always put forth 
its whole strength, Serm. I. p. 290. doctrine of 
Aquinas regarding it, II. 5. how oppesed to St. 
Paul’s, 34. 

Graces, (yaoicpara,) the different kinds of, spoken 
of St. Paul, explained, V. xxviii. 8, 9. 

Gratian, I. xu. 1. VI. iv. 6. 

Grecians appoint penitentiaries to deal with seeret 
offenders, VI. iv. 8. 

Gregory, of Nyssa, shews the sympathy of the 
church with penitent offenders, VI. iv. 6, 7. 

Gregory the First, on trine immersion, IV. xu. 3. 
xiu. 3. combined the flower of all the Litanies in 
one, V. xli. 2. his disavowal of merit, Serm. III. 
357. his sentiments on the faults of pastors, VI. 
34. 

Gregory X, his allowance regarding investiture, 
VILE. vii. 5. 

Gregory XIII, opinion countenanced by him on 
the sinfulness of the biessed Virgin, Answ. 13. 
Gregory Nazianzen, Pref. ii. 2. ix. 2. his account 

how Christ is in us, Serm. 11. 360. 

Grief, its nature, Serm. 1V. 373. two ways blama- 
ble, ibid. examples of it on wrong reasons, ibid. 
may be excessive, even when felt for others, 374. 
or for our own sins, 375 patience, the vutue by 
which it must be regulated, ibid. 

Gualter’s discipline, Pref. i1. 9. 

Guy de Brés, the historian of the anabaptists, Pref. 
vil. 6. 2. 
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Habakkuk, whether his scruples proved want of 
faith, Serm. I. 

Habit of the clergy for distinction, proper, V. lxxviii. 
13. 

Hacquet, Ded. 290. V. App. Ne. II. 61. 

Hales, John, Walton’s intimacy with him, Life, 
62. 

Hammond, difference between his school and that 
of Hooker, Ed. Pref. p. xxxvili. 

Happiness, definition of, I. xi. 3. no creature but 
man capable of it, ibid. desire of it natural to 
man, xi. 4. could never be expected from the 
justice of God, xi. 5, more than a bare belief re- 
quired unto it, xi. 6. 

Harding objects to Jewel's too common use of 
negative arguments, II. vi. 4. Jewel’s reply, ibid. 
his distinction of outward and inward spiritual 
government, VIII. iv. 9. 

| Hardness of heart, when it becomes judicial, V. 

| App. No. L 55. 

Harmony. its correspondeucy with the human soul, 
| V.xxxviil. 1. great power of it, ibid. 

FHiead of the church, excepted against as a regal 
| title, VIII. iv. 1, &e. difference in its application 
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to Chnst, and to the king, iv. 3.5. head, applied | 


often to civil governors, iv. 4. 


Headship of kings not disproved by the omnipres- | 
ence of our Saviour, VIII. iv, 7, 11. the thing, 
not the name, objected against both by Papists | 


and Puritans, iv. 8. Saul in what sense a pre- 
cedent for it, ibid. account of expressions of the 
Fathers which seem to make against it, iv. 12. 

Hearers, who so named by the Fathers, Y. 
xvii. 3. 

Heathens, how far we may concur with them, IV. 
vii. 1. may be sometimes well imitated, VII. xx. 
5. their practice some kind of argument for our 
supremacy, VIIE. ni. 2. 

Hebion or Ebion, a denier of Christ’s divinity, Serm. 
II. 32. 

Hebrews, chap. x1. 22, describes the present con- 
dition of Christians, VIII. viii. 6. chap. v. 1. quo- 
ted against referring church causes to the king, 
vil. 6. chap. v. 7. an encouragement to the fear- 
ful, Serm. IV. 6. 

Hegesippus, Pref. iv. 2. 

Helvetian churches, their view of Calvyin’s disci- 
pline, Pref. 11. 6. 

Helvidius, V. xlv. 2. 

Henriciani, destroyers of churches, VII. xxii. 2. 

Henry IV, emperor, VIII. vii. 4. 

Henry II. of England, his words in honour of pre- 
lacy, VII. xvui. 10. 

Henry VIII, how justified from sacrilege, VI. 
χχιν. 23. 

Heraclas, bishop of Alexandria, VII. v. 4. 

Heraldry, I. xv. 1. 

Heresy, by what it prevails, ΤΠ, vill. 8. prevailed 
principally in the East, V. ii. 3. does not wholly 
separate men from the visible church, Ixviii. 6. 
Hooker's definition of it, VIL. ix. 2. another defi- 
nition, Serm. V. 11. rule for trying it by the law 
of England, VIII. i. 17. when heretically main- 
tained, Serm. II. 11. degrees of it, 32. 

Heretics, difference between them and infidels, as 
to the visible church, IIJ. i. 11. to whom they 
did harm, vil. 8. invectives against them in the 
writings of the Fathers, ibid. styled by St. Paul 
αὐτοκατάκριτοι, ibid. some things devised by them 
for a heretical purpose, may in time be fit to be 
kept, IV. xii. 4. baptism administered by them 
not deemed valid by St. Cypnian, V. Ixi. 5. when 
really invalid if administered by them, Ixii. 6. 

Herod and Archelaus, their contrivance to disgrace 
the clergy, VII. xxiv. 14. 

Hessels, his opinion rejected by Bellarmine, VI. 
iv. 12. 

Hezekiah, V. x1. 3. how far his destroying the bra- 
zen serpent is to be made a precedent, Ixv. 12— 
19. an example of church jurisdiction in kings, 
VIII. viii. 2. 

Hiero, II. vi. 4. 

High priest, his office, in what respect figurative, 
VIL. vi. 7. his endowment, xxiii. 4. not alone in- 
trusted with Church jurisdiction, VIII. vii. 6. 

Hilary of Poictiers, 11. ν. 3. V. lili. 2. his petition 
against civil interference, VIII. viii. 8. his appeal 
to St. John as a poor fisherman, Serm. V. 6. his 
testimony to the exclusive authority of Serip- 
ture, 7. 

Hilary of Arles, St., V. xlii. 6. App. Ne. I. 49. 
gave away all he had, VIL. xxii. 9. 

Hildebrand, recovered the nomination of popes 
from Henry IV, VIII. vii. 4. opposite accounts 
of his conduct. vii. 5. 

Hippocrates, I. iii. 4. 11. vii. 2. 
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Hoty Guost, in what sense given and received in 
ordination, V. Ixxvii. 5—-8. 

Holy men, their writings full of the praises of re- 
pentance, VI. ii. 3. 

Homilies, what intended to supply, V. xx. 8. 

Hononius, pope, recognises popular election, VIII. 
vil. 2. 

Honour should be reciprocal between bishops and 
oy VIL. vi. 10. of prelates, not unlawful, 
xvil. 1. &c. a token of benefits, xvii. 2. why ἸΣ 
to all men, ibid. outward signs of it important, 
xvii. 4. xix. 2. 

Hooker, his anticipations concernmg the English 
church, Pref. 1.1. Ded. 292. VY. Ixxix. 16. his 
character not quite understood by Walton, 
Ed. Pref. p. v. biassed, by education, in fayour 
of extreme protestantism vi. xxxvil. order in 
which his writings should be placed, ibid. aecu- 
racy and significaney of his citations, vii, vil. 
his mode of punctuation, vii. attacked as a pa- 
pist in disguise, ix. fate of his remaining papers, 
xy. &e. his sermons on Assurance and Justifi- 
cation, xxiv. his answer to Travers, ibid. his ser- 
mon on Pride, ibid. miscellaneous sermons, xxv. 
genuineness of the sermons on St. Jude, ques- 
tioned, ibid. editions of his works, xxvi. &c. a 
maintainer, in principle, of apostolicai sucees- 
sion, Xxxvi. his supposed Erastianism, 2bid. his 
views that way explained, xxxvil. in whst sense 
he allowed ordination, not episcopal, ¥xxvul. 
how he differed from Laud and Hammond, it.*. 
his views on the Trinity, xxxix. &c. on th» 
ubiquity of Curisr’s human nature, xh. hit pe- 
culiar value as a practical divine, xlvi, xlyii. or 
the rule of faith, x}vii. on the covenant of grace, 
ibid. upon Calvinistie points, xlix—l. imme- 
diate effects of his theology, li. his birth, parent- 
age, and education, Life, 62. his journey from 
Oxford to Exeter, 65. his behaviour at college, 
67. his expulsion from thence, 69. and ἢ. or- 
dained about 1581, 70, x. preached at St. Paul’s 
Cross, and objections to his sermon, 70. his mar- 
riage, 71. visited by his pupils. ibid. succeeds 
Alvey in the mastership of the Temple, 72. his 
meck and humble way in disputations, 85. an- 
swer to Travers, and vindication of himself, 87 
—89. his opinion of ‘Travers, 89. presented to 
the rectory of Boscurm, 1591, and 10 the minor 
prebendal stall of Nether Havin, 90. presented 
to the rectory of Bishopsborne, 1595, 91. de- 
scription of his person, 94. his style of sermons 
and delivery, 95, n. &e. slanders against him, 
97, &c. sickness and death, 97, 98. further par- 
ticulars, App. Life, 101. his w ill, ibid. his family, 
102. books of Ecclesiastical Polity, ibid. &e. 
his method of treating his subject, 1. i. 2. opinion 
on the working of nature, iii. 4. opinion concern- 
ing the fallen angels, iv. 3. opinion on the reform- 
ed church discipline of his time, xiv. 2. his re- 
flections on the reverence paid by heathens to 
their oracles, xy. 4. his reflections on the sense, 
reason and revelation bestowed on us, ibid. his 
opinion as to the cause of the contentions in the 
church in his time, xvi. 5. professes himself no 
defender of abuses, II. i. 1. his desire to see an 
end of the controversics on chureh polity, ibid. 
considers it necessary to examine the question 
as to church government, 1. 3. his remarks on 
those who harass themselves on doubtful points, 
vil. 5. his opinion as to human laws, HI. vii. 
20. his ee to those who blame our ceremonies, 
IV. ii. 2, 3, 4. his reply to those who blame them 
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as papistical, iu. 1. his opinion as to Tertullian’s 
judgment concerning the rites of the church, vii. 
4, 5. his reply to those who say we had better 
imitate the Turks in ceremonies, than the pa- 
pists, vii. 6. his defence of the moderation of the 
Church of England at the time of the reforma- 
tion, xiv. 6. his object in undertaking the de- 
fence of our Ecclesiastical Polity, V.i. 1. his 
purpose in the fifth book, iv.2. deems it necessa- 
ry to lay down certain demands, as principles to 
work by, v. 1. why he thinks the Puritans make 
no great account of reading God’s word publicly, 
or of sermons, xxil. 19. his book on lay elders 
lost, VI. i. 1. n. his change of opinion concern- 
ing episcopacy, VII. xi. 8. his forebodings occa- 
sioned by the disrespect shewn to bishops, xvill. 
12. found Romanism on inquiry worse than at 
first sight, in the matter of Justification, Serm. 
II. 33. in what sense his greatest comfort would 
be his error, 35. professed himself obliged to the 
objectors who set him on inquiry, 39. charges 
brought against him by Travers, Suppl. 333, &c. 
especially of abetting popery, 335. positions to 
that effect gathered from one of his sermons, 337. 
declines seeking the votes of his hearers, Ans. 
3. his challenge to Travers, 5. his explanation 
of the sermon on Justification, 12. charged with 
slandering Calvin, Pref. 11. 4. τ. his plan for a 
eonference with the Puritans, v. 3. his general 
account of the parts ef his work, vi. 1, &c. 

Hooker, Joan, widow of Richard, her statement 
concerning his papers, Ed. Pref. p. xiv. 

Hooker, or Vowel, John, uncle of Richard, his 
probable views on church matters, Ed. Pref. p. 
vi. chamberlain of Exeter in 1555. Life, 63. τ. 

Hope, the highest object of it, I. x1. 6. See Faith. 

Hosea ii. 21, expresses a great law of creation, 
Serm. III. 362. 

Hosius, Constantine’s adviser, VII. xviii. 9. his re- 
ply to Constantius, VIII. viii. 8. 

Humble Motion to the Lords, a pamphlet of Pen- 
ry’s, Pref. vii. 4. 

Humility, the secret of universal peace, Serm. III. 
337. 


I 


Idacius, his indiscreet opposition to Priscillian, 
VIII. App. No. If. 

᾿Ιδιῶται, the meaning of the word as used by St. 
Paul, V. Ixxvii. 2. 

Tdleness and rest, distinguished, V. Ixx. 4. 

Idolaters, some fault in resembling them, IV. vii. 1. 
sometimes judge rightly in external affairs of 
God, VY. xu. 6. their state miserable in two 
ways, xvii. 2. it is not appointed to Christians 
to execute temporal judgments upon them, 
xvii. 4. 

Idolatry, the cause of it, I. viii. 11. 

Idols, I. viii. 11. 

Ignatius, V. xxxix. 2. Ixviii. 12. Ixxii. 8, 10. 
Ixxviii. 5. 

, his division of episcopal functions, VII. 
vi. 8. his sublime comparisons concerning bish- 
ops, ibid. his testimony to an ancient cathedral 
system, vil. 1. calls the Church of Antioch his 
throne, viii. 3. (i.e. the Pseudo-Ignatius; vid. 
Coteler. ii. p. 1. pag. 110.) a witness to bishops 
being honoured by attendance, xx. 4. 

Ignorance in the clergy, its true cause, V. Ixxxi. 5. 
in some cases not to be remedied, ibid. 

Ignorance lessens sin, and therefore may give hope; 
Serm. IL. 36. 
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Illumination spiritual, true measure of it in hard 
questions, Pref. i. 10. ᾿ 

Imagination, the mind, in this life, works nothing 
without it, V. Ixv. 7. description of it, ibid. 

Imaginations, evil, not necessarily a sign of unbe- 
lief, Serm. I. p. 341. 

Immaculate conception, feast of it, Answ. 13. 

Imposition of hands, an ancient ceremony in 
blessing, &c. V.Ixvi. 1, 2. 

Imputation of righteousness, Serm. IT. 21. VI. 25. 

Inauguration of kings, not essential to their roy- 
alty, VIII. u. 8. 

Incarnation, can only be granted to one Person of 
the Godhead, V. li. 2. not to be denied to the 
nature, which is common to all three Persons, 
ibid. ἢ 

Indifferent things, a choice in them, II. iv. 4. 
whether we sin in choosing one before another, 
if not directed in our choice by Scripture, iv. 5. 

Indulgences, theory of, VI. v. 9. 

Inequality of pastors needed now as in the Apos- 
tles’ times, VII. xi. 5. 

Infants, dying unbaptized, their case considered, 
V. Ix. 6. may contract and covenant with God, 
Ixiv. 4. 

Infidels in Christendom worse than Pagans or 
Turks, Serm. V. 9. 

Infusion of grace, Serm. IT. 5. 

Iniquity, no just excuse for it, I. vii. 7. 

Injustice, the cure of it, in some sort, patience, 
Serm. III. 363. not to be lightly charged on any, 
ibid. not always found where wrong is done, 
364. 

Innocent I., his interference for St. Chrysostom, 
VIL. vi. 10. 

III. disavows temporal jundiction, VI. 
App. 128. n. his disclaimer of interference with 
lay-rights, VIII. vi. 8. 

Inspiration, forms of it, Serm. V. 3, shewn by com- 
parison of the prophets with the wisest uninspi- 
red, 4. expressed by a book given the prophets 
to eat, ibid. 

Instruction, an elementary duty, V. 1. 1. 

Intention of the priest in the administration of the 
sacraments, always to be supposed sincere, 
V. lvii. 3. 

Interrogatories in baptism justified, V. [χη]. 1-3. 
lxiv. 1. farther reasons assigned for them, 
Ixiv. 4. 

Investiture, on what grounds claimed by empe- 
rors and kings, VIII. vii. 5. ceremonies of 
it, ibid. 

Invocation of saints and angels unscriptural, 
Serm. VII, 1. 

Ireneus his testimony to the apostolical sueces- 
sion, IL. vi. 4. VII. iv. 3—II. vii. 6. IIL. 1. 5. 
V. xiii 1. iii. 1. Ixvi. 3. Ιχνῇ. 11. Ixvui. 12. 
Ixxix. 17. VI. v. 4. 

Isaiah, I. viii. 11. 

Ischyras pretended to consecrate, being unor- 
dained, VII. xiv. 11. 

Isidore, V. xxii. 13. Ixiu. 3. 

Israel in the desert, a type of our defect in prayer, 
Serm. VII. 1. 

Israelites, their destroying places used for idola- 
trous purposes considered, V. xvii. 5. 

Ithacius, Ded. 291. 


J 
Jackson, Henry, employed in arranging Hooker’s 
remaining papers, Ed. Pref. p. xv. fate of his li- 
brary, at Meysey Hampton, xxiii. transcribes all 
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Hooker’s remaining papers, Life, App. Ne. I. 
108. n. 

Jackson, Dr. Thomas, of C. C. C. Life, 67. 

Jacob’s vow, a warrant for donations to the Church, 
WE χα 7: 

Jactantius, a Priscillianist, VIII. App. No. IT. 

James, S. he recommends mutual confession, VI. 
iv. 5. a diocesan bishop, VII. iv. 2. 

James I, his eulogy on Hooker, Life, 91, 92. and 
notes. 

Jehoshaphat, his reformation of Jewish courts, 
VI. App. 123. VII. xv. 10.VIII. ii. 1. 

Jeremiah, II. vi. 2.1V.x. 3. V. xi. 5. Jer. v. 19, 
20. against the notion of God’s absolute will, 
Serm. ILI. 365. 

Jerome, St., II. v. 3. Vexv. 5: xx. 7,12) xxix. 2: 
Ixvi. 5, 6. Ixxii. 5. WI. iv. 13. his opinion on hu- 
man authority, IT. vii. 5. considered the absolu- 
tion of the Church only declaratory, VI. vi 18 
contradicts himself, VI. App. 132. his testimony 
to the apostolical succession, VII. iv. 3. sup- 
posed to limit ancient episcopacy to Alexan- 
dria, v. 4. his anxiety to keep deacons from 
presumption, y. 6. his testimony to the effect 
of consecration of the Eucharist by a priest, 
ibid. his reference to 1 Cor. 1. 12 for the origin 
of diocesan bishops, v. 7. his reference of the 
origin of bishops to custom, explained by 
Hooker, and reconciled with S. Jerome’s other 
statements, v. 8. held the identity of Jewish 
and Christian orders, vi. 7, 10. no denier of 
episcopal jurisdiction, vi. 10. though a great 
censurer of bishops, ibid. his testimony to a di- 
ocesan as distinct from a parochial system, viii. 
3. his testimony to patriarchal authority, viii. 
13. against clerks seeking secular oifces, xv. 
14. his complaint of bishops’ haughtiness, xxiv. 
2. of men being checked from endowing the 
church, 25. quoted to prove the emperor’s power 
of calling synods, VIII. v. 2. complains of 
wrong popular elections of bishops, vii. 6. would 
not have us patient. under charge of heresy, 
Serm. IT. 39. 

Jerusalem, origin of its patriarchate, VII. viii. 10. 
a divine example of diocesan episcopacy, Xill. 
3. council of, VIII. vi. 7. 

Jerusalem and Samaria, compared with Protest- 
antism and Popery, Serm. II. 16. 

Jethro, his advice to Moses, VIII. iv. 7. 

Jewel, different from Hooker on the Eucharist, 
Ed. Pref. p. xli—xlv. consecrated Bishop of Sal- 
isbury, Life, 64. 

Jewel, Bishop, IV. iv. 3. makes light of Episco- 
pacy, VII. xi. 8. n. affirms the king in some re- 
spects to be inferior to any priest, VIII. ix. 
3, 4. 

Jewish clergy, their distinct orders and offices, 
V. Ixxvii. 1. 

law, quoted or disowned at will by the 

Puritans, VI. App. 120. 

supremacy, not proved inadmissible among 
us by the imperfection of their state, VIII. 
nL 1. 2: 

Jews, the privilege of, as to their secular affairs, II. 
vi. 3. ceremonies in their church, III. vi. 22. 
two things necessary to insure their safety tll 
the coming of Christ. xi. 7. why positive laws 
were given them by God, ibid. and rulers cho- 
sen for them by Him, ibid. persecuted the 
church equally with the heathens, Ἐν τὰ 11]. 
why sundry laws were enacted by the church 
against them, ibid. how supported under their 
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severe trials, V. i. 2. their sentence cn private 
judgment, vill. 3. what their books of Common 
Prayer contained, xxvi. 2. why their solemn 
days and sabbaths were offensive to God, Ixx. 
5. the legal observation of them not binding 
upon Christians, Ixx. 7. the grace of their ex- 
ternal vocation not merited, Append. Noe. I. p. 
52. their case, according to St. Paul, 54. 

Joab, his character, VII. xvii. 10. 

Joash, an example of church jurisdiction in kings, 
VIII. vil. 2. a pattern of care for the church 
treasury, i. 14. 

Job, V. xlvii. 3. his cure for pride, Serm. IIE 
357. 

John the Baptist, received confession of sin, VI. 
iv. 5. confession as recommended by him, 
ibid. 

John the Evangelist, a diocesan bishop, VII. ἵν. 
2. St. John, iii. 5. explained, V. lix. 1—5. ch. 
xil. 27. explained, V. xlviii. 9. ch. vi. on the 
Eucharist, how understood by Hooker, Ed. 
Pref. p. xlii. ch. xvii. 9, 20. quoted V. App. 
Ne. 1. 58. ch. viii. 11. and xvii. 36. no argu- 
ments against union of ccclesiastical and eivil 
power, VII. xy. 11. 1. Ep. ch. 1. 9. alleged, 
VI. αν: 5. 

John of Jerusalem reproved by St. Jerome, VIL 
vill. 13. 

Joseph, his power in Egypt compared to that of 
God’s ministers, VI. yi. 3. his dread of sacrilege 
towards even idolatrous priests, VIL. xxiv. 17. 

Josephus, his witness to degrees of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, among the Jews, VII. vi. 6—I. 
x. 13, 117 vi. ΤῸΝ xx. Mixx. 

Joshua, II. vi. 3. VI. iv. 4. 

Joy, two effects of it, V. Ixxi. 10. the root of 
them, ibid. 

Jndah, kingdom of, in what respeet a patiern for 
the Protestant churches, VIII. iii. 5. 

Judaizers, caution against them in councils, IV. 
5 ger LIE 

Judas, his peniteney was attrition, VI. vi. 13. 

Judgments of God, sometimes needed after for- 
giveness, Serm. ILI. 371. 

Judge, the nullity of what he does without juris- 
diction, V. lxu. 16. 

Julian, V. xv. 3. alleged “ beati pauperes,” WII. 
xxiii. 11. 

Julius 111, pope, submission of Engiand to him, 
VIDE. vi. 11: 

Junius Bratus, his doctrine of kingly power, Ψ 111. 
ii. 8 

Jurisdiction, power of it among the Jews associ- 
ated with power of order, VII. vi. 6. that of 
the high priest not figurative of Christ’s, but 
identical with that of the Apostles, vi. 7. of 
bishops, how far allowed by Calvin, vi. 9. seem- 
ingly, not really lowered by Jerome and Chry- 
sostom, vi. 10. according to the Romanists in- 
cludes dominion spiritual, VIII. vi. 2. mistaken 
notion of what it implies when assigned to 
kings, viii. 1. advantage of having it so distinctly 
limited as in our church, viii. 9. power of bish- 
ops allowable where the state is not Christian, 
VIL. xv. 3. example of St. Augustin, ibid. ease 
of royal persons, being spiritual, xv. 5. ease of 
eminent civil ability in clergymen, xv. 6. a mark 
of reverence to Almighty God, xv. 8. ecclesias- 
tical, had been much canvassed by others wri- 
ting against the Puritans, Ded. 289. stress laid 
upon it by the puritans, VI. i. 1. why vested by 
them in the people, i. 2. what it is, i. 1. how 
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distinguished from order, ibid. must have been 
of divine origin, 11. 2. its end the salvation of | 
souls, ibid. 

Justice, cannot exist separate from religion, V. i. 2. 
principles and rules of, not designed to preju-' 
dice equity, ix. 3. 

or righteousness, the condition of true 
life, Serm. 11. 361, &c. what sort of goods it 
is concerned with, 362. general definition of it, 
ibid. a correlative of law, ibid. case to shew the 
difficulty of determining it, 363, &c. in its prop- 
er sense, afirmed of God, 365. 

Justice of God, not disproved by his superiority to 
all, Serm. III. 365. implies the certainty of pun- 
ishment on sinners, 366. four religious errors, 
contrary to it, 367. impeached on account of 
unequal providence, ibid. 

Justification, views of the church of Rome, re- 


garding it, Serm. 11. 4, 5. Answ. 13. first and 
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bishoprics, vii.7. when unfaithful to the church, 
are like perjured guardians, vil. 7. not proper 
ordinary judges of church causes, viil. 7. natu- 
ral analogy in favour of their being irresponsi- 
ble, ix. 2. their being brethren, no proof that 
they are excommunicable, ix. 3. not excom- 
municated among the Jews, ibid. bound to sub- 
mit to Christian excommunication, ix. 6. 

Kingsmill, reigns professor of Hebrew in Oxford, 
from 1569 to 1591, Life, 68. 7. 

Kings of England, supreme, yet under the law, 
VIII. ii. 13. specimens of the limitation of their 
power, 11. 17. amount of their jurisdiction eccle- 
siastical, vii. 1. cannot exercise jurisdiction in 
person, viil. 7. why not excommunicable, and 
how far, ix. 6. 

Kiss of peace, an apostolical custom, Pref. 
iv. 4. 

Kneeling, at the sacrament, justified, V. Ixviii. 3. 


second, ibid, V. Append. Ne. I. 36. in what | Knowledge, the search of it painful, I. vii. 7. nat- 


sense it is by works, Serm. II. 20. faith alone 
not meant to exclude good works, 31. those whe 
hold it by works not thought within the cove- 
nant, Suppl. 333. difference between Papists 
and Protestants as to the formal cause of it, 
Answ. 14. 

Justification by faith, the church's comfort in times 
or tyranny, Serm. III. 359, 361. a greater mir- 
acle than creation, VI. 28. agrees with sacra- 
mental grace, V. Append. Ne. I. 36. Justin 
Martyr, V. xx. 1. xx. 6. xxi. 4. )xni. 3. 

‘Justinian, devout preamble of some of his laws, 
VII. xviii. 2. his judgment against plurality of 
governors, VIII. i. 18. the emperor in his time 
obtained the right of confirming popes, VIII. 
vil. 4.—V. xi. 2. Ιχχχ. 6. 


K 


Kam, Serm. II. p. 354. 

Keys, various functions contained under this 
name, VI. iv. 1. the extent of their power, ibid. 
their power owned by German protestants, 
iv. 14. 

Kingdom of Christ, in what sense over the church 
only, VIII. iv. 6. 

Kings, what causes them to be esteemed really 
happy, V. Ixxvi. 8. more apt to take prelates’ 
counsel than that of meaner persons, VII. xviii. 
9. why gold mines are considered their right, 
xxil. 3. of Christendom, their grounds for en- 
dowing the church, xxiv. 21. of Judah, were 


heads of the church, VIII. i. 1. what is meant ; 


by their having spiritual dominion, 11. 3. to 
whom, in theory, they must be always subject, 
ibid. their divine right, ii. 5. even though of hu- 
man appointment, 11. 6. their dependance on the 
whole body of the state, ii. 7. not such as to af- 
fect their hereditary right, ii. 8. cause of their 
dependancy, ii. 9. token of it, the power return- 


ural thirst after it engrafted in us, ibid. how 
many ways we know things, viil. 6. all kinds 
of it have certain bounds and limits, xiv. J. 
generals stronger than particulars in all parts 
of it, II. i. 3. no saving knowledge possible 
without the sanctifying Spirit of God, V. App. 
Noe. I. p. 31. every kind of it precious, III. viii. 
9. what should be in a minister of the Gospel, 
Visixxecisy Ὁ: 

Knox, his pamphlet against queen Mary, Ed. Pref. 
p- xxvill. his opinion as to the legality of bup- 
tizing bastards and certain others. IIT. i. 12. 

Korah, compared with the Puritans, VI. i. 4. the 
pattern of bishops’ enemies, VII. xvii. 1. 


L 


Labour, why freedom from it is enjoined in time 
of sorrow, V. Ixxi. 5. 

Lacedemonians, blamed, I. x. 13. 

Lactantius, his testimony to the early wealth of 
the clergy, VII xxni. 9.—I. xi. 5. 

Laity, may execute certain ecclesiastical services 
and offices, V. Ixxvui. 10. their claim to a 
voice in church canons, VIII. vi. 8. 

Lambeth library, MS. of the eighth book of Ec- 
cles. Polity there, Ed. Pref. p. xxi. 

Articles, as compared with Hooker’s 
views, Ed. Pref. p. 1. his modification of them, 
V. App. Ne. I. 58, &c. 

Land endowment of the Jewish clergy, VII. 
xxii. 4, 

Laodicea, council of, IV. x1. 
4. xx. 8 

Latimer, his mention of cards in the pulpit, 
Jackson, Ded. 380. 

Laud, difference of his school from that of Hook- 
er, Ed. Pref. p. xxxvill. 

Lawful things, when properly prohibited, V. 
Ixii. 3. 


9 


oe 


xi fllh Vee: 


ing to the body in defect of heirs, ii. 10. their | Law of Moses, not immediately abolished by 


power indefeasible, ibid. statute and common 
law, limitations of their power, ii. 11. spoken of ἡ 
by some ancients as if kingly power were un- 
limited, 11. 12. rule for limitation of their power 
ecclesiastical, ii. 16, 17. the end of their govern- 
ment not merely temporal, iii. 2. their personal 
inability no argument against their judicial 
power, 1]. 8. as heads, are of course part of the 
body, iv. 7. in what sense inferior to bishops, vi. 
11. lost no prerogative by becoming Christians, 
13. supposed by some not mere laymen, vii. 1. 
their usual faults in respect of appointing to 


Christ, IV. xi. 10. after a sort consented to by 

the people. VIII. vi. 11. 

nature, termed by St. Paul, God’s ordi- 
nance, VII. xi. 10. Serm. III. 354. inculeates 
material oblations, VII. xxi. 2. law of nations 
analogous to the canons of the church, VIII. 
Mewlide 

Law eternal, I. ii. 2. inscrutable, ii. 5. immutable, 
ii. 6. law and end of God’s external working, ii. 
4. different kinds of it, in. 1. 

four kinds named, xv. 1. how men appear 

the makers of God’s laws, viii. 3. what it is, 
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generally taken, viii. 4. the first law, what, viii. 
6. no new law necessary for things simply good | 
or evil, x. 5. law human, the first thing con- | 
tained in it, ibid. rewards and punishments ne- 
cessarily added to it, x. 6. natural and positive, 
x. 7. men inclined to pay regard to them, ibid. | 
whence they derive their force, x. 8. available 
only by consent, ibid. reason why there is great 
variety in them, x. 9. mixed law, what, x. 10. 
by whom made, x. 11. subdivision in all the 
three kinds of it, x. 13. 

Law of God, the only cure for our evils, I. xii. 2. 

Law, necessity of examining into its foundations, 
J. i. 2. of the church, i. 3. laws discoverable 
even in God’s works, ii. 1. 

Laws, various methods of preserving them, I. xiii. 
1. great advantage of their being written, xiii. 
2. difference between natural and positive, xy. 
1. positive, either changeable or perrnanent, ac- 
cording to the matter of them, ibid. all positive 
which respect supernatural duties, xv. 2. posi- 
tive, which God hath appointed to men, when 
permanent, when changeable, ibid. distinguished 
from moral, II]. xi. 4. summary of their differ- 
ent kinds, I. xvi. 1. the purpose of the author's 
whole discourse on them, ibid. obedience to 
them easier than to form a judgment of them, 
xvi. 2. how to form a right judgment of them, 
ibid. Laws of men’s actions, how to be distin- | 
guished, xvi. 5. how to judge of their true dis- 
tinction, and the force of each, with regard to 
our actions, xvi. 7. eulogy of law, xvi. ἃ. divers 
kinds given by God to direct the actions of men, 
II. i. 2. greater fault to make a law to ourselves, 
than to transgress one made by God, vi. 2. 
those of perpetual necessity for ever unchange- 
able, ibid. for the Church, how they should be 
made, III. ix. 1. weil defined by Aquinas, ix. 
2. when made according to the oracles of Serip- 
ture, of moral and religious obligation, ix. 3. 
positive, tests of their mutability, x. 1. what 
laws may be changed, x. 2. may be changed, 
their main good continuing, x. 3. laws of God 
not dishonoured by partial mutability, so as the 
rule of faith is kept, x. 5, 6, 7. whether Christ 
have forbidden all change in those of the 
Church, xi. 1. laws additional needed by the 
Jews, xi. 6, 7. may be made for the Church, 
notwithstanding the superiority of the Gospel 
dispensation, x1. 8, &c. when they may be al- 
tered, IV. xiv. 2. divine and human, one differ- 
ence between them, V. Ix. 15. to what God's 
affirmative laws bind us, Ixxi. 2. what the law 
of God leaves arbitrary is subject to the positive 
laws of men, Ixxi. 4. moral Jaws, the rules of 
politic, Ixxxi. 4. must be judged by principles 
and details together, ibid. “ the eye of the law 
“ is the eye of God,” in what sense to be taken, 
Ixxxi. 6. of restitution among the Jews, VI. v. 
7. their force arises from consent of the society, 
VIII. vi. 11. 

Laws imperial, that each city should have a bish- 
op, VIE. viii. 2. in favour of primacy, vill. 9. 

hmiting metropolitan prerogatives, viii. 12. to 

be made known to the Church through the me- 
tropolitan, ibid. forbidding bishops to alienate 

property acquired in their episcopate, xv. 14. 

their religious preambles, xviii. 2. for giving due 

precedence to bishops, VII. xx. 2. for attendan- 
cy on them, xx. 4. confirming clerical privileges, 

xx. 5. pronouncing church-goods to be “ nullius 

“ hominis,” xxii. 7. against simony, xxiv. 4. 
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against sacrilege, xxiv. 22. against assemblies 
unauthorized by the emperor, VIII. vy. 2. 

Laws human, why needed in the Church, vi. 5. 
natural and positive, their distinction, Serm. 
III. 362. of the twelve tables quoted, III. 363. 
I. ix. 2. divine not always immutable, ibid. III. 
xi. 16. human, divinely sanctioned, VIII. Ap- 
pend. No. I. not every breach of them a deadly 
sin, ibid. not always merely positive, Serm. IIL. 
363. more effectual when their reason is ex- 
pressed, 353. in what sense God himself aets 
by them, 365. the end of his actions a law to 
him, ibid. supernatural in what they have their 
foundations, V. Append. Ne I. 31. not discerni- 
ble by reason, ibid. 

Law civil, made superfluous by the Puritan theo- 
ry; Pref. viii. 4. 

Lay-baptism, valid and effectual in the opinion of 
Hooker, V. Ixii. 2, &c. 

Lay-elders, doctrine of the Puritans regarding 
them, VI. i. 3. its popular cast. ibid. Cranmer’s 
judgment of their mconveniency, VI. App. 127. 
claim a voice in excommunication, VII. xiv. 
13. a sanction for uniting ecclesiastical and civil 
power, xv. 10. introduced covertly in the Tem- 
ple, Answ. 6. especial stress laid on them by 
the Puritans, Pref. iv. 5. Ed. Pref. p. xvii. 

Laymen as much bound as clergymen to follow 
Christ in his poverty, VIL. xxii. 11. 

Learning in the clergy, endangered by Puritan re- 
form, Pref. vii. 3. not always to be expected, V. 
Ixxxi. 5. what measure of it appears required by 
St. Paul, ibid. 

Legislation never left entirely to one, VIII. vi. 1. 
progress of it in the Christian Church, vi. 13. 
confused notion of it among the Puritans, vi. 12. 

Legislative power inherent in the church, VE. 
i. 2. 

Leicester, earl of, correspondence between him and 
Whitgift concerning Cartwright, Life, 81, &c. 
his patronage of Puritans, and hatred of the 
bishops, Life, 75. 

Leo I, pope, his reproof of the authors of needless 
innovations, IT. vi. 4. TV. xi. 8. V. xly. 2. 11}. 
Qo ixi. Slee Vileenv ἢ: 

, emperor, his decree with respect to the ob- 
servance of the sabbath, V. ]xxi. 9. his consti- 
tution, xxvii. 14. his injunctions about elections, 
VIII. vii. 2. 

Leo IV, pope, acknowledges the right of imperial 
investiture, VIII. vii. 4. 

Leontius, bishop of Tripolis, V. xxxix. 2. his char- 
acter, xli. 9. his reply to Constantius, VIII. 
vii. 8. 

Lessons, the'r use, V. xxii. 2—4. the reading of 
them in our Church-service vindicated, V. 
XXXL. Ὁ, 9. 

Letters of Hooker, Append. to Life, No. IIT. 

Levites had one third of the land of Israel, VII. 
xxiii. 4. 

Lewis, of Granada, his doctrine of our Lord’s 
merit, Serm, II. 33. 

Lex regia, foundation of the imperial law in reli- 
gion as well as other things, VIII. vi. 11. 

Libels, puritanical, great hinderances to peace, 
VIII. App. Ne IL 

Licinius, VI. ν. 8. 

Life, ways of leading it happily, I. x. 2. everlast- 
ing, the natural path to it, xi. 5. the way of life 
revealed by supernatural means, xiv. 3. in what 
our natural and supernatural life consists, V. 1.3. 
how it cometh to us, lvi. 7. abstract nature of it, 
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Serm. IIT. $59. flows from the Father through 
the Son, ibid. in what sense the gift of the Spir- 
it, 360. its perfection in heaven, 361. how God 
leadeth thereto, V. Append. No. 1. 45. of God in 
the soul, symptoms of it, Serm. 111. 360. 

Linus, made bishop by the Apostles, VII. iv. 3. 

Litanies, what so termed by the Greek Church, 
Υ. xli. 2. of great comfort anciently to God’s 
church, ibid. 

Liturgy, why in its lessons out of the Old Testa- 
ment are intermingled with those out of the 
New, IV. xi. 9. Jewish, V. xxvi 2. n. 

Toover, Pref. iv. 4. 

Lot saved in spite of himself, Serm. VI. 5. 

Love, reasons for men shewing it one towards 
another, I. vii. 7. necessary to repentance, VI. 
li. 3. 

Luciferians, what they held as to heretics baptiz- 
ing and confirming, V. Ixvi. 6. 

Lucius, the first founder of English bishoprics, 
WET 4. 

Luke, xxii. 15, &c. not against ruling power in 
bishops, VII. xvi. 1, &c. ch. xxii. 31. comment- 
ed on, Serm. I. p. 294. ch. xxi. 25. Serm. III. 
p- 396. 

Luther did not erect a new church, 1Π1.1. 10. his 
test of a supernatural call to the ministry, VII. 
xiv. 11. 

Lutheranism, denies the foundation by conse- 
cuence, Serm. I. 17. 

Lutherans, their interpretation of Christ’s words in 
the eucharist, V. Ixvi. 10. 

Lycurgus, IIL. xi. 15. 


M 

Macabeus, or Macbeth, his laws in aid of the 
Church, VIII. ui. 4. 

Macarius, his notion of presbyterian orders justified 
by St. Athanasius, VII. xiv. 11. 

Macedonius, his heresy, V. lii. 1. 

Machiavel, absurdity in his way of treating of re- 
ligion, V. ii. 4. 

Magdeburgh centuriators, their objection to the 
supremacy, VIII. iv. 8. 

Magister, Aégidius, VIIL. vii. 5. 

Magistrates subordinate to our Saviour, VIII. 
Iv. 6. 

Magnificat, the use of it in our Liturgy vindicated. 
Ὁ ΧΕῚΣ 5. 3; 

Major singulis, universis minor, applied to kings, 
VITi. ii. 7. 

Malediction divine on nature, not understood by 
heathens, [. iii. 3. 

Malum culpe, in what sense God is a cause of it. 
Answ. 22. 

Mamercus, V. xli. 2. 

Manichus, IV. vii. 2. xi. 9. 

Mankind, more helpless from the birth than other 
creatures, Serm. VII. Ll. 
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Martinists, (a name for the Puritans,) their reply 
to the precedent of the high-priest, VII. vi. 7. 

Martyrs unbaptized, their case considered, V. Ix. 5. 
not to take it ill if their prayers in behalf of ob- 
durate sinners be refused, VI. v. 8. 

Mary of Bethany, the acceptableness of her gift a 
warrant for church offerings, VII. xxii. 5. 

Mary St., the Virgin, question about her sinful- 
ness, Serm. II. 2. heresy of denying her to be 
the mother of God, 1b. 32. 

Master of the Sentences, compared with Calvin, 
Pref. 11. 8. his testimony to the declaratory na- 
ture of absolution, VI. vi. 8. 

Matrimony, why instituted, V. Ixxiii. 1. how es- 
teemed by heathens and Jews, Ixxin. 3. our 
form of solemnizing it vindicated, Ixxiii. 4. not 
to be celebrated at certain times, ibid. custom 
of giving away the wife explained, Ixxii. 5. fit- 
ness of the ring therein, ]xxiil. 6. reasonableness 
of ending the ceremony with receiving the sa- 
crament, xxiii. 8. 

Matthew, St., ch. xxi. 23, &e. no proof against 
human church-offices, VII. xi. 9.—ch. xx. 25, not 
against episcopal superiority, xvi. 2, &c.—ch. 
xxui. 6, 7. not against their titles of honour, xx. 
2.—ch. 11. 11. in favour of church oblations, xxii. 
5.—ch. xvi. 18. no warrant for the pope’s supre- 
macy, Serm. V. 15.—ch. xviii. 15. applied to the 
conduct of a theological dispute, Answ. 20. 

Matthias, St., a bishop at large, VII. xi. 4. 

Maximinus, V. xv. 3. 

Maximinus, Galerius, his supposed device for hon- 
ouring heathen priests, VIL. xx. 5. 

Maximus, a penitent in St. Cyprian’s time, the 
order of his recall to the church, VII. vii. 1. 

Maximus of Constantinople, Υ 1]. xxiv. 4. 

Means, difference of, in the application of God’s 
mercy, V. App. N°. 1. p. 52. 

Measure, the perfection and preservation of all 
things, V. lv. 2. 

Meats and drinks, what meant by their being 
sanctified by the word of God and prayer, 11. 
vi. 1. 

Mediatorial kingdom of Christ, not limited to the 
Church, VIII. iv. 6. predicted conclusion of it, 
ibid. 

Mediatorship, properly belongs to Christ’s priest- 
ly office, VIII. iv. 6. 

Malchiades, deerctal in his name about church 
goods, VII. xxii. 6. 

Melchisedek, 1. x. 4. 

Melissus, denied all motion, V. Ixix. 2. 

Mereurius Trismegistus, I. v. 3. vi. 3. sayings of 
his, VIL. xxiv. 16. 

Mercy for all men, the prayer for it vindicated, V. 
xlix. 1-6. from the examples of Christ and the 
Prophet Jeremy, xix. 3. God's acceptation of 
such prayers, ibid. they were used by other 
churches, xlix. 6. 


Manners, rather than laws, need reform, Ded. 291. | Merit used by the Fathers for “ chtsining,” Serm. 


Marcellinus. sepposed an apostate, Serm. II. 26. 

Marcellus, of Ancyra, V. xxxix. 2. 

Marcion, II. vii. 6. denied Christ's humanity, V. 
Ixvii. 9. Serm. II. 32. 

Marcionites, IV. xi. 9. 


II. 21. wrongly ascribed to works by the Roman- 
ists, 32. the ascribing it to penal works not a 
damnable error, 35. properly so called, disayow- 
ed by the Fathers, III. 357. absurdity of it on 
grounds of reason, vi. 21. 


Mark, the first uncircumcised bishop of Jerusalem, Metropolis, civil acceptation of the word VII. 


IV. xi, 4. 


vill. 7. 


Mark, Si., firs: bishop of Alexandria, VIZ. v. 4; Metropolitan, how explained by the Puritans, VII. 


ch. x. 30. referred to church goods, xxiv. 21. 
fartin Marprelate, (Jchn Penry,) his venomeus 
bocks, and the answers tc them, Life, 82. notes. 
Martinism, Ded. 291. 


viii. 11. many metrcpolitan sees in the patriarch- 
ate of Alexandria, ivic. the judge of causes 
and appeals against bishops, +2. 


| Mind of man speculative, 1. viii. 5. 
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Ministerial actions, what to be considered as such, 
V. Ixxvi. 10. 

Ministers, called by the ancients, “ς God's most be- 
loved,” V. xxv. 3. their zeal and fervency in pub- 
lic prayer, how necessary, ibid. of great use to 
the commonwealth, and to man’s worldly hap- 
piness, Ixxvi. 1. their authority and _ power, 
Ixxvii. 1. the character of their power indelible, 
Ixxvu. 2. in what their difference from other 
men consists, ibid. and Ixxxi. 12. the power 
given them may not be laid down and resumed 
at will, Ixxvii. 3. out of whom they were origi- 
nally chosen by the Church, Ixxviil. 9. four 
things to be considered in each one, Ixxx. 1. not 
necessary that all should be tied to any certain 
parish, Ixxx. 3. what pains and industry they 
are bound to use, Ixxxi. 2. they are bound to 
attend 10 their own flocks, ibid. not absolutely 
necessary that they should have the faculty of 
preaching, Ixxxi. 12. 

Ministry, its object and end, V. Ixxvi. 1. whether 
it may be voluntarily sought for without offence, 
Ixxvil. 9-13. it is not ambition to do so, Ixxvil. 
10. the scandal of admitting unfit persons to it, 
lxxxi. 8. corruption of it, supposed to invalidate 
the commission, VIII. vi. 14. 

Minutius, his account of infidelity, Serm. IT. 26. 

Miracles, required to prove a supernatural calling, 
WANG Sonate 

Miriam, VI. v. 4. 

Mockers, the occasion of writing St. Jude’s Epis- 
tle, Serm. V. 1. a mark of the last times espe- 
cially, 8. their unbelief, and impurity, 9. 

Monastic property, not strictly speaking sacred, 
VIL. xxiy. 23. 

Monothelites, condemned by the Church, V. 
xlvil. 9. 

‘Montanists, their boast of having received a pro- 
phetical spirit, II. v. 7. VI. vi. 6. 

Montanus, V. Ixxi. 1, 12. 

More, Sir Thomas, his objection to the supremacy, 
VILL. iv. 8. on merit of works, Serm. II. 33. 
Morley, Bishop, Walton’s dedication to him, Vol. 

1.ν. δ7. 

Mornay, owns Rome to be a part of the Church, 
Serm, II. 27. 

Morton, Bishop of Durham, Walton’s intimacy 
with him, Life, 62. 

Moses, I. iii. 2. vii. 2. IIL. 2. 1. viii. 9. VI. v. 4. 
his law of restitution, v. 7. 

Motion, time the measure of it, V. Ixix. 1. 

Motives, earthly, must be kept strictly subordinate 
to heavenly, Serm. III. 354. 

Mourning, is proper to shew our love for the de- 
parted, V. Ixxv. 2. 

Mourning attire at funerals, lawful and decent, 
ibid. 

Muscovy, emperor of, forbade preaching, VIII. 
App. No. II. 

Music, its power, V. xxxviii. 1. helpful to devo- 
tion, xxviii. 2. how it ought to be regulated in 
churches, xxxviil. 3. 

Mysteries, appointed to try the strength of our 
faith Vali. 1 
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Name of God, how we glorify it, II. ii. 1. bowing 
at the name of Jesus, vindicated, V. xxx. 3. 

Names, their common or first intention earlier than 
their second or restrained one, VII. i. 2. 

Nash, T., his satirical snswers to Martin Marpre- 
late, Life, 82, notes. 
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Nathan, VI. vi. 1, 8. 
Nathiners, or Nethinums, the lowest order in the 

,; temple, VII. vi. 6. 

| Nations, law of, I. x. 12. 

Wature, law of, I. i. 2. many parts of it set down 
in holy Scripture, xii. 1. God the guide of it, iii. 
4. different names applied by heathens to the 
God of nature, ibid. teaches what all men have 
always learned, viii. 3. voice of nature, the in- 
strument of God, ibid. requires necessarily some 
kind of regiment, x. 4. ties not to any one kind, 
x. 5.its harmony with the Old and New Testa- 
ment, xiv. 4. the first principles of its law, easy, 
xii. 2. its hight not extinguished by the light of 
Scripture, II. iv. 7. undervalued in Hooker’s 
day’s, III. viii. 4. teaches our duties to God, 
vil. 6. not to be disparaged, viii. 9, 10. hath 
need of grace to understand spiritual things, ibid. 
the conduct of it not to be refused, ix. 1. nothing 
is more constant or uniform, V. ix. 1. when it 
changes its course, ibid. two natures distinct in 
Christ, li. 3, 4. for ever inseparable, hii. 4. this 
union destroys not the essential properties of 
either, liu. 1, 2. liv. 4, 5. how the two natures 
are the causes of all Christ hath done, Ini. 3. 
what the divine nature of Christ received by 
eternal generation from the Father, and what 
the human received by union with the Divine, 
liv. 2-6, how God hath deified our nature, liv. 5. 
what Christ’s nature received by the grace of 
unction, ly. 6. no nature is extinguished by su- 
pernatural endowments, ibid. by what our na- 
ture was made uncorrupt in Christ, lvi. 8. 

Necessity, in what cases it may be pleaded for 
actions, V. ix. 1. inevitable, a warrant for ordi- 
nation without bishops, VII. xiv. 1]. 

Nectarius, VI. iv. 9, 10. honoured ag much as the 
bishop of Rome by the western church, iv. 10. 

Neglect of posterity, a fault in prelates more espe- 
cially, VIL. xxiv. 13. 

Neocesarea, council of, V. Ixi. 2. 

Nepotian, St. Jerome’s advice to him, VII. vi. 10. 

Nestorius, his heresy, V. li. 2, 3. what deceived 
him, li. 3. his heresy confuted, liv. 10. by one 
heresy virtually denied the whole faith, Serm 
I. 32. 

Nice, Council of, IV. xiii. 1, 5, 7. V. xl. 2. re- 
quired thirteen years for the penitency of cer- 
tain offenders, VI. iv. 6. what it required of 
those who had fallen from their faith, y. 8. vi. 6. 
its decree respecting Novatianists, ibid. 

Nicene Creed, framed against the Arians, V. xlii. 
2. by Hosius, xlii. 3. 

Nicholas I, Pope, when he allowed emperors’ pre- 
sence at synods, VIII. vi. 8. 

Ninevites, their repentance partly the effect of 
fear, VI. iii. 2. first actuated by fear, then love, 
ibid. 

Nobles of England, unlikely to submit to the Pres- 
byterian courts, Pref. vii. 2. 

Nocive, hurtful, Serm. IV. 375. 

Nomination of prelates by the king, VIII. vii. 1, 
a a England, justified by the endowments, 
Vu. J. 

Non-residence, how far reprovable, V. Ixxxi. 2. in 
what cases allowed of, Ixxxi. 6. how and Ὁ 
whom to be in some measure redressed, Ixxx1. 

6. 

Novatian, V. xi. 2. his opinion as to rebaptization, 
Ixii. 5. his followers did not corrupt church his- 
tory, VI. iy. 10, 11. he excludes the lapsed from 
absolution, vi. 6. a short account of him, ibid. 
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disappointed pride the fountain of his errors, vi. 
yt 

Novatianists, accused of corrupting church history, 
VI. iv. 10. reproved by Sozomen, who shews 
himself to be not of their sect, ibid. the liberty 
of using their religion granted, and why, ibid. 
never had any penitentiaries, iv. 11. held the 
Son consubstantial with the Father, ibid. 

Novatus, his calumnies against St. Cyprian, VII. 
xvi. 6. his error disallowed by Rome, Serm. III. 
371. 

Nowell, Dean, on kings’ excommunication, VIII. 
ix. 3; 5: 

Nunc Dimittis, the use of it in our liturgy vin- 
dicated, V. xl. 1-3. 


O 


Oaths scrupled by the Puritans, Pref. viii. 13. 

Obedience to Governors, limitation of it, VIII. 
App. Ne, I. why a duty binding the conscience, 
ibid. 

Oblations, should be of our best: Scriptures to that 
purpose, VIII. xxii. 3. Mosaical, ibid. 4. See 
Churching of Women. 

Obligation, essence of it, VI. App. 117. 

Occam, VI. vi. 9. 

(Ecolampadius, V. Ixvii. 2. 

Offenders in secret, why they practised voluntary 
public confession before communion, VI. ἵν. 3. 

Offerings from our substance, a part of natural 
piety, V. Ixxix. 1. 

Offices, a combination of them, when allowable, V. 
Ixxviii. 5. of Christ, their several prerogatives, 
VIIL. iv. 6. 

Offspring, in what sense all things are God’s, V. 
lyi. 5. 

Olympius, the sophister, V. Ixv. 15. 

Onuphrius Panvinius, his concessions on papal 
rights, VIII. vii. 4. 

Operations of men, different kinds of, I. xvi. 5. 

Optatus, V. Ixii. 8. Ixxviii. 12. 

Oracles, the heathens’ reverence for them, I. 
xv. 4. 

Orders of the Church, parallel to those of the 
Temple, VII. v. 6. the ground of inequality in 
both, difference of functions, vi. 1. minor orders 
only conferred by Chorepiscopi, VIII. 4. 

Ordinance of God, when it may be changed, III. 
x. 5. 

Ordinances, Jewish, what is natural in them must 
be perpetual, IV. xi. 4. what positive, partly ne- 
cessary to be kept, partly indifferent, ibid. why 
it was not unreasonable that the Gentiles should 
be bound by them as far as the decrce of the 
Apostles extended, xi. 6. 

Ordinaries, always spiritual persons, VIII. vii. 3. 

Ordination, not episcopal, in what sense allowed 
by Hooker, Ed. Pref. p. xxxviii. 

indefinite, the practice of the Apostles, 

V. Ixxx. 4. the consequences of its not being 

allowed, Ixxx. 5. how to avoid confusion with 

respect to it, Ixxx. 8. lawful without titles or 
popular elections, Ixxx. 9, 13. change of circum- 
stances regarding it, Ixxx. 12. a function pecul- 
jar to bishops, VII. vi. 3. though the priests 
express their consent by imposition of hands, 
vii. 5. entire consent of the church in this, ibid. 
the great distinction of bishops and presbyters, 
as such, vii. 10. the people’s voice commonly 
went before ordination, VIL. xiv. 4. yet is not 
indispensable, ibid. its gradual disuse compared 
to the progress of the Roman government, xiy. 
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7. without election, warranted by the Puritans, 
xiv. 8. limited always to persons ecclesiastical, 
xiv. 10. what exceptions Hooker allowed to 
this, ibid. 

Ordination by heretics, how far held valid in the 
church, VI. App. 132. 

services of France, Holland, and Scot- 
Jand, agree, Supp. 330. 

Origen, II. vi. 4. V. xx. 1. Ixxix. 17. VI. iv. 7. 

Origin of evil, blasphemies concerning, V. App. 
No. I. 44. 

Original sin, to deny it is a strong proof of it, 
Serm. VI. 24. 

Ornaments of churches, of what they are me- 
morials, V. ]xxix. 5. 

Orpheus, I. iv. 1. 

Osius, an account of him, Y. xhi. 3. 


P 


Pagans, how heathens came to be so called, V. 
Ixxx. 2. 

Pamelius adopts the opinion of Hessels, VI. iv. 12. 

Panigarola, on grace, and the application of it, 
Serm. II. 33. 

Papists, their construction of Christ’s words, 
“ This is my body,” V. Ixvii. 10, 12. not to be 
denied the communion when they conform, 
Ixvil. 5. their doctrine concerning penitence not 
that of the ancient church, V1. iv. 13. go be- 
yond Novatian in asserting that God will not 
pardon what is concealed from man, vi. 7 

Papon, a French jurist, VIII. vii. 5. 

Pardon, how eagerly sinners actuated by love and 
fear, desire it, VI. in. 4. 

Pardons, sale of, at Rome, Serm. V. 15. 

Parents, the offspring of those who are faithful, 
holy from their birth, V. Ix. 6. 

Parish clerk of Bishopsborne after Hooker’s death, 
account of, Life, 95. 

Parishes, when and by whom first appointed, V. 
Ixxx. 2. the meaning of the word now more 
limited than it was originally, ibid. whence the 
inequality of them hath grown, Ixxx. 11. 

Parliament claims authority to judge of heresy, 
VIII. u. 17. parliament wrongly supposed a 
court merely temporal, VIII. vi. 10. with con- 
vocation, the essence of all government depends 
on it, ibid. claimed some church authority even 
in queen Mary's time, vi. 11. its power whence 
derived, ibid. 

Parliaments, I. x. 8. 

Parmenian, his opinions as to baptism by heretics, 
V. Ixii. 18. 

Parochial churches in evry early times VII. viii. 2. 

———— clergy, their origin and maintenance, 
VII. xxiii. 9. 

Parsons the Jesuit, attacked by H. Jackson, Ded. 
379. 

Participation, what our participation of Christ 
imports, V. lvi. 10—12. 

Paschasius, V. li. 3. 

Pastors, in the New Testament, what they were, 
V. Ixxxvili. 7. not proved equal by St. Paul’s 
mode of regulating their appointment, VII. xi. 
4. cannot be so proved by Scripture, xi. 5. 
necded for edification, Serm. VI. 29. exhorta- 
tion to them, 33. their decay the people’s 
fault, 34. 

Patience in wrong, religious reasons for it, Serm. 
Ill. 364. 

Patriarchates, their titles and limits, VII. νὴ]. 13. 

Patriarchs and primates, their origin, VII. viii. 8, 
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not due to the second council of Constantino- 
ple, ibid. acknowledged at Nicwea, ibid. their 
immediate purpose to receive appeals, viii. 10. 
recognised in the Apostolical Canons, viii. 13. 

Patriarchs of old, their several excellencies, Serm. 
IIL. 360. 

Patronage of churches, whence the right of it 
arises, V. Ixxx. 11. 

Patrons in England, representatives of the whole 
congregation, VII. xiv. 12. great interrupters of 
bishops in their duty, xxiv. 7. 

Paul, St., III. viii. 9. why driven so often to make 
apologies, vul. 10. how his speech was made 
persuasive amongst the Gentiles, ibid. the sense 
put upon his charge to Timothy by the Puritans 
refuted, xi. 9. in some sense a bishop with re- 
straint, VII. iv. 2. possible occasion of his call- 
ing, ibid. 

Paul, St., and St. James, reconciled, Serm. II. 
6, 20 

Paulinus, St., gave away all he had, VII. xxiii. 9. 

Pelagians, refuted by Augustine, VI. v. 4. ene- 
mies to grace notwithstanding their salvo, 
Serm. IT. 33. 

Pelagius, V. xxix. l. his practice with regard to 
baptizing infants, Ix. 4. his opinion that in men 
there is by nature ability to work out their own 
salvation, ¥. App. Ne. I. p. 33. 

Penalties, temporal, not placed by Christ in the 
power of His church, VIII. iii. 4. but may be 
employed in aid of it, ibid. and are sometimes 
very desirable, VIII. App. Ne. 11. comp. Pref. 
iii. 15. 

Penance, handled by some school divines as a 
sacrament, VI. iv. 3. recommended by Genna- 
dius to those who are guilty of capital crimes, 
iv. 6. imposition of it a pastoral office, iv. 7. 
sacramental, its supposed force in justification, 
Serm. II. 5. ancient, turned into an argument 
for purgatory, Serm. III. 371. 

Penitence, virtual, may avail Romanigsts, Serm. 
II. 18. 

Penitency, two kinds of it, V. Ixxii. 13. how ob- 
served in the primitive church, and its expedien- 
cy, Ixxiil. 13, 14. how defined by the papists, 
VL. iy. 3. regulation of it (according to Gratian) 
by Cyprian, iv. 6. what behaviour in it was rep- 
robated by St. Gregory, ibid. 

Penitentiaries appointed to deal with secret offend- 
ers, VI. iv. 8. their office taken away, iv. 9. not 
used in the Latin as in the Greek church, iv. 11. 

Penitents, meaning of the term by the Fathers, 
VI. iv. 11. imperfect consolation for them, 
vi. 18. 

Penry, author of the “ Petition to the Queen,” 
Pref. iii. 4. disparages apostolical times, iv. 4. n. 
his “ Brief Discovery,” viii. 1. n. allows in 
words the royal supremacy, VIII. ii. 14. 

Perfection, man secks many kinds of, I. v. 2. the 
works of nature always aim at it, ibid. every 
thing adds to our perfection, xi. 1. as sought by 
man, is threefold, xi. 4. what kind of persons 
seek each, ibid. highest estate of it, how re- 
ceived, xi. 5. 

Persuasions, probable to be followed, where infal- 
lible proof is wanting, II. vii. 5. 

Peter, St., 1 Ep. iii. 21, explanined, V. Ixiii. 3. his 
mention of the “ bond of iniquity,” VI. vi. 8. 
a bishop, with restraint, to the Jews, VII. iv. 2. 
1 Ep. ii. 9, no proof that priests are above 
kings, VIIL iii. 6. profit of his fall, according 
to St. Augustine, Serm. IIL 358. 
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Petrobrusian heretics might plead the puritan ar- 
gument, VII. xii. 4. destroyers of churches, 
xxii. 2. 

Petrus Alliacensis, VI. vi. 9. 

Phebadius, on the lasting evil of Arianism, V. 
xiii. 13. 

Pharaoh, VI. vi. 3. in what sense God hardened 
has heart, V. App. No. 1. 56, 57. 

Phidias, I. iii. 3. | 

Philip Valois, king of France, his plea for exclu- 
ding bishops from state councils, VII. xv. 7. 

Philip II. of Spain, proviso under which the 
ordered the council of Trent to be received, 
VIII. vi. 9. 

Philip, the emperor, his excommunication, VIII. 
ΕΑ ΤΣ 

Philippians iii. 8. urged against Romish justifica- 
tion, Serm. II. 6. 

Philippus Probus, VITI. vii. 5. 

Philo Judeus, V. xxxix. 2. Ixxix. 7. 

Philosophy, heathen, in what sense unscriptural, 
III. vin. 7. in what sense needful against her- 
esy, vill. 8. Tertullian’s judgment of it, ibid. 

Pighius, his distinction of outward and inward 
spiritual government, VIII. iy. 9. 

Pittacus, his law, I. x. 9. 

Pius V, tenour of his excommunication of queen 
Elizabeth, Serm. V. 15. 

Platina, V. xxxix. 2. 

Plato, excites men to love of wisdom, I. y. 3. his 
account of misanthropy, VII. xxiv. 16. 

Platonism, in what it resembled the Church sys- 
tem, Ed. Pref. p. xlv. 

Plotinus, his faith in God’s unexplained dealings, 
Serm. III. 370. 

Pluralities, considered, V. Ixxxi. 2. in what cases 
allowed by the laws, Ixxxi. 7. the abuses which 
have crept in with respect to them, Ixxxi. 8. 

Plurality in chapter preferment worse than in ben- 
efices, VII. xxiv. 8. 

Pena dumni, the supposed lot of patriarchs de- 
ceased, Serm. ITI. 372. 

Pole, cardinal, his agreement with queen Mary’s 
parliament, VIIL vi. 11. 

cardinal, one of the worthies of C. C. C. 
Life, 67. 

Polity, ecclesiastical, one of the chief properties 
common to all Christian societies, III. i. 14. 
why this word is used by Hooker, ibid. what it 
contains, ibid. necessity of it in all churches 
does not imply that one form is necessary in all, 
i. 1. no form of it can be good unless God be 
the author of it, ibid. how it must be of Him, 
ibid. no one form of, ever wholly set down in 
Scripture, ibid. when necessary and when not 
as to the church, xi. 12. in what things it is 
conversant, xi. 18. what the laws of it are, 
ibid. form of, as set down by the Puritans, faul- 
ty in three respects, ibid. the crime alleged 
against the defenders of it, V. iv. 3. 

Polybius, his test of regal authority, VIII. v. 1. 

pig made bishop by the Apostles, VII. 
iv. 3. 

Pompilius Numa, IV. i. 4. 

Pontius, his account of St. Cyprian’s promotion, 
VII. xiii. 2. VIII. vii. 2. 

Pope, the opinion of the papists as to his personal 
liability to error, III. i. 13. 

Posidonius, his account of the Epicureans, VIII. 
eT 

Positive, some things which are so are yet per- 
petual, III. xi. 9. 
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Poverty, as much the duty of laymen as clergy- 
men, Pref. iv. 3. 

Power, none lawful, except by consent of men, 
or appointment of God, I. x. 4. though usurped, 
may become valid by prescription, VII. xiv. 2. 
civil and ecclesiastical among the Jews, some- 
times united, xv. 10. such union not against the 
law of nature, xv. 14. commended by Roman 
wniters, ibid. definition of political power, VIII. 
ii. 2. why derived from the community into 
some part thereof, ii. 18. the body of the com- 
monwealth the natural subject of it, vi 1. some- 
times instituted without being appropriated, vi. 
3. is of God by institution or permission, VIII. 
App. Ne. 1. 

Premunire and Provisors, statutes of, their ra- 

_ tionale, VIII. vii. 3. 

Prayer, what it is, V. xxii. 1. VI. v. 6. considered 
as a duty to our neighbour, V. xxiii. 1. in what 
two ways it concerns us, xxiv. 1. public prayer, 
its great efficacy, ibid. its uses to each worship- 
per, xxiv. 2. the great good we do by it, ibid. | 


their titles of honour, xx. 1. their very robes in 
what sense a blessing, xx. 3. scriptural sanction 
for attendance on them, xx. 4. not an imitation 
of heathen customs, xx. 5. incurable blemish of 
the first promotion of some, xxiv. 4. should use 
mutual consultations, xxiv. 6. their encourage- 
ment much needed by the clergy, xviv. 9. and 
also their severity, ibid. evils arising from decay 
of their wealth, xxiv. 18. the subject of all 
church power according to the Romanists, VIII. 
vi. 2. next after kings in honour, VII. xvii. 5. 
needed to enforce church duties, xvii. 5. make 
a nation reverenced abroad, xviii. 7. connect 
us by their records with antiquity, xvii. 8. 


Prerogatives, civil, reasonably annexed to some 


bishoprics, VII. xy. 7. 


Presbyter, this name more proper than priest, V. 


Ixxvii. 3. 


Presbyterianism in England, its progress and 


causes, Ed. Pref. p. xxviii. 


Presbyters, those of Carthage, to whom St. Cyp- 


rian wrote, were not lay elders, VII. xii. 2. 


why religious minds are inflamed with the love | Prescience implies no necessity, V. App. No. 1. 


of it, xxv. 1. solemnity due to it, ibid. helps in 
performing it, xxv. 2, 3, 4. the evils of extem- 
poral praying in public, xxv. 5. whence has 
arisen the idea of its being superstitious to serve j 
God with a βοΐ form of prayer, xxvi. 1. exam- 
ples to shew that a set form of common prayer 
is pleasing to God, xxyi. 2. 3. of objections of 
the Puritans against our form, xxvii. 1. an- 
swered, xxviii—xlix. faults in prayer reproved 
by Christ, xxxii. 1. why we incline to length 
of prayer, in public, xxxii. 2. objections against 
our prayers, as being each too short, answered, | 
xxxiii. 1. prayer for earthly things vindicated, 
xxxy. 2. our frequent repetition of cur Lord’s ! 
Prayer defended, xxxv. 3. also the repetitions | 
of prayers after the minister, xxxvi. 1. the 
matter of it alleged by the Puritans to be un- 
sound, xliv. 1. every good and holy desire hath 
the force of prayer with God, xlviii. 2. petition- | 
ary, what it presupposes in us, ibid. belief ne- | 
cessary to it, xlviu. 3. prayer of Christ to the 


Father, ibid. two uses of it. xlviii. 4. an elemen- 
tary duty, 1. 1. the means of obtaining the gra- 
ces which God bestows, Ixvi. 1. for others, is 
blessing them, ibid. the best way to union, 
VIII. App. No. IL. abundant patterns of it in 
Scripture, Serm. VII. 1. qualities required in it, 


Preachers, how Moses and the prophets, Christ 
and his apostles, were so, V. xix. 1. how the 
church is still so, ibid. some unordained in Eliz- 
abeth’s time, Suppl. p. 332. 

Preaching, what so termed, V. xviii. 1. peculiar 
to the church of God, xviii. 2. a second kind 
of it, xix. 1. how the church preaches by public 
reading of the Word, xix. 2. by sermons, xxi. 
2. examples of “ preaching” otherwise than in 
Sermons, xxi. 4. in what respects it and reading 
are equal, xxii. 13. 

Preambles to some of the lessons m our Prayer 
Bock defended, V. xix. 4. 

Precepts always propose perfection, V. Ixxxi. 4, 

Predestination, how it brings to life, V. Ix. 3. ex- 
ceptions to Hooker’s view of it, Suppl. p. 334. 
summary of the doctrine, V. App. Ne. I. 345. 

Prelates needed to influence the nobles of a king- 
dom, VII. xvii. 10. without them a sort of an- 
archy would ensue, xviii. 11. their unworthiness 
no excuse for refusing to honour them, xix. 1. 


Ρ. 40, ἄς. 


Prest, near at hand, Serm. IV. 376. 
Pride, the cause of all perversion of soul, Serm. 


III. p. 355. what goods are the proper objects 
of it, 356. sometimes shewn in rejecting hon- 
ours, ibid. examples of it in Scripture, ibid. 
symptoms of it, ibid. 357. must be cured by 
teaching men the truth about themselves, ibid. 
affliction often a potent remedy for it, 358. 


Priests, a name not improperly applied to presby- 


ters, V. Ixxvii. 2. the proper meaning of the 
word in the New Testament, ibid. their order 
and office, Ixxvii. 4. civil judges under the law 
of Moses, VI. App. p. 124. alone able to conse- 
crate the eucharist, VII. ν. 6. custom for them 
to sit while deacons stood, ibid. were witnesses 
to ordination, not ordainers, ibid. their power of 
order merely derivative from bishops, vi. 3. 
counsellors of the bishop, vil. 1. Scripture hints 
about the ordaining of them, xiv. 6. Jewish, al- 
lowed to imprison, xy. 2. patriarchal, the first 
born of each family, xxii. 3. among the Jews, 
were their lawyers also, VIII. ii. 3. Roman 
catholic priests in England, favour supposed to 
be shewn to them illegally, Suppl. p. 330. 


Primates, distinction among them, VII. vii. 10. 


(See Patriarchs.) 


Prince of priests, an episcopal title, VII. xvi. 8. 
Princes not mere laymen in Sandys’s judgment, 


VI. App. p. 130. princes Christian do well in 
employing bishops well qualified in civil offices, 
VII. xv. 6. an axiom of the civil law concern- 
ing their decrees, xv. 15. their power grounded 
at first on consent of the people, VIII. vi. 3. 
how flatiered by the pope, Serm. V. 15. 


Principles ; the knowledge of first principles neces- 


sary to form a right judgment of any thing, I. 
xvi. 1. the danger of entirely foliowing general 
ones, V. ix. 2. the first in any science, inde- 
monstrable. Ixiii. 1. when equal principles avail 
to equal conclusions, Ixvili. 2 


Priscillianists, Ded. 291. encouraged by indiscreet 


opposition, VIII. App. Noe. II. 


Private judgment, general duty of it, Pref. iii. 1. 
Privileges, their nature, V. Ixxxi. 3. a general law 


does not derogate from a special pnivilege, 
Ixxxi. 4. definition of them, ibid. how they are 
divided, ibid. our privileges and God's laws 
agree together, Ixxxi. 8. 
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Processions, for what purpose originally begun, 
V. xli. 2. Hooker's attention to them, Life, 96. 
Promise, who are children of the promise, V. 

Ixiii. 1. 

Promises made for infants at their baptism, bind- 
ing on them afterwards, V. Ixiv. 6. 

Prophecy, genuine, marked by manner as well as 
matter, Serm. V. 3. chief subject of it, salvation 
by Christ, 5. authorized, partly, by the mean- 
ness of its instruments, 6. 

Prophets, read by the Jews with the law, V. xx. 
1. in the New Testament what they were, V. 
Ixxvili. 6. not to be reckoned with the clergy, 
and why, ibid. 

Prosper, V. xlix. 6. VI. iv. 13. VII. xxiii. 9. V. 
App. No. I. p. 49. on the management of church 
goods, VIL. xxii. 9. 

Prosperity, injurious to most men, and why, V. 
Ixxvi. 4. 

of the bad, a curse, and so felt by 
them, Serm. IV. 374. 

Protestant disputations imply that Rome holds the 
foundation, Serm. II. 33. 

Proverbs, ch. viii. 16. applied to our Lord, VIII. 
iv. 6. ch. vi. 20. applied to church laws, 
Vi. 5: 

Providence, what so named, I. iii. 4. 

of God, not merely absolute and arbi- 
trary, Serm. ILI. p. 365. Scriptures to that ef- 
fect considered, ibid. meant chiefly to exclude 
merit, ibid. laws of, in what respect changed 
because of sin, V. App. No. I. p. 44, 45. 

Providence, unequal in this world, supposed con- 
trary to distributive justice, Serm. III. 366. 
contrasted with the exactness of civil justice, 
367. apparently against his own promises and 
threatenings, 368. evils outward arising from it, 
ibid. not unequal, if we take the true measure 
of good and evil, ibid. not against God’s prom- 
ises, beeause they are conditional, 369. its full 
result as yet hidden, 370. why it uses means, 
yet goes beyond them, VII. 2. 

Prudence, its union with religion. V. i. 2. 

Psalm cy. 28. fault found with our version of it, 
V. xix. 3. and n. defence of it, ibid. Ps. Ixxxil. 
1. reasoning from it against Cartwright, VIII. 
iv. 11. 

Psalmist, his lamentations over Sion applicable to 
our cathedrals, VII. vu. 2. rs 

Psalms, useful to be repeated often, and in a differ- 
ent manner from the other parts of Scripture, 
V. xxxvii. 2. the singing of them with music 
vindicated, xxxvili. 2. the singing or repeating 
of them alternately vindicated, xxxix. 1. when 
and how this custom arose, xxxix. 2. the intro- 
duction of it ascribed by the Puritans to the 
Devil, xxxix. 3. n. the reasons they give why it 
cannot be a good custom, ibid. Hooker’s mean- 
ing in defending it, xxxix. 5. 

Pseudo-Ignatius, his sentiment on bishops, VI. 
ἘΠῚ: 

Punishment, eternal, V. Append. Ne. I. p. 45. 
temporal, no certain, but only a general infer- 
ence to be drawn from it, ibid. no desired end, 
but a consequent ensuing on sin, 46. 

Punishments, assigned by superiors, I. 1x. 2. 

Purgatory, whence arose the doctrine, VI. v. 9. 
doctrine of, arises from a misconception of 
God’s justice, Serm. LI. 370. thought to sup- 
ply the defect of earthly penance, 371. its pains 
of two kinds, 372. the sharper of the two where- 
in differing from hell-fire, ibid. incurred by 
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venial sins, ibid. sum of the whole doctrine, 
answer to it lost, ibid. 

Puritan controversy, sketch of its progress, Pref. 
ii. 10. was abating when Hooker wrote the 
sixth book, VI. 1. 1. 

Puritanism not enough feared at first, and why, 
Ded. p. 290. why favoured by many who liked 
it not, 7. injurious by adding to Scripture, III. 
v. 1. injurious to all churches, vi. 1. how it en- 
courages popery, V. App. Noe. II. p. 65. moral 
to be learnt from its mise, p. 66. against kingly 
authority, VI. Append. p. 130. allowed inequal- 
ity among pastors, if temporary, VII. viii. 5. 
resembled the error of Aerius, ix. 4. had no 
countenance in antiquity, x. 1. virtually denies 
the royal supremacy, VIII. ii. 15. considers 
human laws as not touching the conscience, 
ibid. App. No. I. sufferers for it not properly 
martyrs, Pref. ii. 15. 

Puritans, probably interpolators of the sixth book 
of Ecclesiastical Polity, Ed. Pref. p. xvii. &c. 
partiality in their favour at the end of the 16th 
century, xxix. &c. two ways of meeting their 
arguments, xxx. general Scripture rules urged 
by them, III. vii. 4. their gloss, that rules must 
be founded on Scripture, viii. 1, 2, &c. their treat- 
ment of some Divine laws, x. 7, &c. their ar- 
guments to prove ihe unchangeableness of 
Christ’s laws, xi. 2, &c. Hooker’s answer, xi. 
4, 5. they add to the law of Christ, xi. 10. 
their popular illustrations of the unchangeable- 
ness of the Divine law, xi. 16. course of reason- 
ing to be pursued with them, V. App. Ne. II. 
p. 65. why their reasoning is vain as to us, IV. 
iv. 2. how they shew themselves therein opposed 
to themselves, iv. 3. the real state of the ques- 
tion between us and them, ibid. required to shew 
why the agreement between us and the church 
of Rome in things indifferent is so pernicious, 
x. 1, 2. as enemies to the church, unfit to be 
her reformers, VII. xiii. 1. dispense with the 
people’s voice in ordination of deacons, xiv. 8. 
and justify it by the topics which churchmen 
urge against themselves, xiv. 9. inconsistent in 
their statements about church legislation, VIII. 
vi. 5. ground of their concession to kingly 
power, vi. 14. deny appeals to the king, viii. 5. 
incongruity of their argument from the case of 
the high priest, viii. 6. charged Hooker with 
concealed popery, Pref. i. 1. . arts of popular. 
ity employed by them, iii. 1, &c. not sincere in 
their respect for antiquity, iv. 2. superstitious in 
their respect for their own authorities, iv. 8. 


Q 

Quare impedit, writ of, VII. xxiv. 7. 

Queen Elizabeth not to be won to sacrilege, VII. 
xxiv. 22. charged with abolishing prayers, 
Serm. V. 15. 

Queen Mary submitted her realm to the pope’s 
legates, VIII. vi. 11. 

Querimonia Ecclesie, account of, Ed. Pref. p. 
xxxiy. &c. an exponent of the views of Hooker, 
Ρ. xlvi. in what Hooker differed from the eu- 
thor of it, ibid. 


R 
Rabanus Maurus on sacred music, V. xxxvii. 3. 
Raleigh, his admiration of Hooker, Ed. Pref. 
Ρ. i 
Ramistry, I. vi. 4. 
Real presence of Christ, what Hookers views 
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were on it, Ed. Pref. p. xli. in the sacraments, 
whethe: in the elements or in the receiver, V. 
xvii. 6, 12. 

Beason, by what enabled to judge rightly, I. vi. 
§. what man attains unto by it, vii. 1. the light 
»f the understanding, vil. 2. of children, &c. 
guided by that of others, vii. 4. its light teaches 
men partly the will of God, viii. 3. its main 
principles apparent, vill. 5. the sentences of it 
various, viii. 8. its law, ibid. easily found out, 
viii. 9. how far it extends, viii. 10. Augustine’s 
judgment concerning it, ibid. what comprehend- 
ed in it, vii. 11. due observance of it effectual 
unto the good of the observers, ix. 1. six objec- 
tions of the Puritans to attributing any force to 
it in Divine things, IIT. vil. 4. requisite for 
quae to work on, vil. 11. of singular use to be- 
levers or unbelievers, vill. 15, 16. appealed to 
by Christ and his apostles, vii. 17. how it needs 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, viii. 18. why alleged 
by Hooker in reference to authority, Answ. 24. 

F :atina, imperial investiture exemplified in that 
church, VI1}. wii. 4. 

Lebaptization, argument of the African bishops 
as to it, IIf. i. Y. unlawful, V. Ixii. 4. opinions 
of the Fathers re pecting it, Ixii_ 5. 

Rebellion, modes αὐ ‘t, VIIL. Append. Νο, I. 

Recidivation, Ser. VIL. 1. 

Rectitude, what it is in itself, Serm. III. p. 353. 
what in human ccnduct, 314. 

Redemption, implies much besides Christ's work. 
Serm. II. 31. acknowledgea by Rome to be the 
price of Christ’s blood, 112. 370. 

Reformation, personal, more wanted than legal, 
Ded. p. 289. defended by Hooker from the 
charge of sacrilege, Ed. Pref. p. xlvii. does not 
sever us from the church we were before mem- 
bers of, 111. i. 10. indisposition of the church 
of Rome to it should be no hinderance to our 
performing our duty, ibid. in England, gradual, 
dealt respectfully with old customs, IV. xiv. 3, 
4. its wisdom in so doing, xiv. 6. of church 
abuses, considered, V. Ixxxi. 16. 17. 

Reformed churches, some of their common errors, 
Pref. ii. 2. do not deny that confession both to 
God and man is in some cases a duty, VI. 
iv. 14, 

Reformers, generally presumptuous, Ded. p. 289. 
Anglican, why they leaned to the Erastian side, 
Ed. Pref. p. xxx. and were slow to admit apos- 
tolical succession, ibid. low views of many of 
them on church government, p. xxxvi. &c. 

Reformers, Puritan, names of distinction used by 
them, Pref. iii. 11. great challengers of disputa- 
tion, v. 1. boasters of their numbers, vil. 13. 
their confidence, whence arising, ib. three sorts 
of persons whom they wished to put down, VII. 
i. 1. their dexterous way of going to work in 
England, i. 2. the aim of the greater part of 
them, sacrilege, xxiv. 1, 2. in that respect com- 
pared to the Jews bargaining with Judas, xxiv. 
22. advised to begin from themselves, Serm. 
VI. 34. 

Religion, the best support to government, V. i. 2. 
natural union between it and justice, ibid. true 
religion, the root of all true virtues, ibid. should 
be the highest of all public cares, ibid. practised 
in the true golden age, ibid. false, how it may 
do temporal good, i. 3. the purer and perfecter 
it is, the better its effects in those that embrace 
it, i. 4. its politic use, ii. 3. the exercise of true 
religion the proper operation of the church, vi. 
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1. the conduct of those minds which are duly 
affected with it, xlviii. 2. how many religions 
have existed from the first foundation of the 
world, Ixviil. 6. a matter partly of contempla- 
tion, partly of action, ibid. its chief earthly pre- 
eminence, Ixxvi. 8. cannot be planted without 
the help of spiritual ministry, Ixxvi. 9. cannot 
be exercised without temporal goods, xxix. 3. 

Remission of sins, two things required for it, VI. 
vi. 5. absurdity of ascribing it to a desire of 
absolution, vi. 13. 

Remorse, its effect when unappeased by mercy 
and grace, VI. vi. 14. Two cases of it which 
need absolution, 15. sometimes it is the effect 
of a sense of imperfect repentance, vi. 17. ex- 
cessive remorse a temptation of Satan, Serm. 
LING BEL 

Reordination, V. Ixxvii. 3. 

Repentance consists in contrition, confession, sat- 
isfaction, VI. iii. 5. external, a sacrament, in- 
ternal a virtue, iv. 3. what it is as distinguished 
from satisfaction, vi. 3. the entire efficacy of it 
in its complex sense, ν. 5. the chief aim of spir- 
itual jurisdiction, 111. 1. two kinds of it, the one 
virtue, the other discipline, ibid. distinction be- 
tween them, ibid. is the fruit of Divine grace 
through faith, i. 2. fear an instrument in pro- 
ducing it, ibid. hope the next step, iii. 3. great 
excitement not a necessary part of it, vi. 18. 
leaves man liable to correction, Serm. III. 
371. 

Reprobation not without ill desert for sin, Answ. 
22. V. App. No. 1. p. 48. 

Rest, what it is, V. Ixx. 4. how it is distinguished 
from idleness, ibid. why enjoined in times of 
public joy, ibid. 

Restitution, when possible, a necessary part of 
satisfaction, VI. v. 7. the law concerning it 
among the Jews, ibid. required, in substance, 
of Christians, ibid. 

Resurrection of the flesh not even thought of nat- 
urally. I. xii. 2. of Christ, what makes us par- 
takers of it, V. Ixviii. 12. 

Revelations, who look for new, Il. viii. 5. 

Revelation, ch. i. 6. commented on, VIII. ii. 6— 
ch. i. 5. commented on, ivy. 6.—ch. ii. 20. 
commented on, V. App. Noe. I. p. 324.—ch. 
xxi. 8. no proof that fear is wrong, Serm. IV. 
376. 

Rewards, aasigned by superiors, I. ix. 2. what 
they always presuppose, xi. 5. 

Reynolds, John, of C. C. C. inclined to puritan. 
ism, Ed. Pref. p. vi. probably consulted by 
Hooker in his writings, vi. Hooker’s tutor, Life, 
65. and n. his letter to Walsingham and Knolles, 
Life 69. to G. Cranmer, Life. App. 110. 

Rhemish Bible, on grace and good works, Serm. 
II. 33. on original sin in the blessed Virgin, 
Answ. 13. on the merit of works, Serm. III. 
Ρ. 358. 

Right, natural, what meant by it, I. xii. 1. 
Righteousness, glorifying, justifying, sanctifying, 
Serm. II. 3. of believers perfect in Christ, 6. 

“ Rightly to divide the word,” what it means, V. 
Ixxxi. 11. 

Ring, why used in the ceremony of marriage, V. 
Ixxiil. 6. 

Rites and customs apostolical, how to be account- 
ed of in the church, I. xiv. 5. and ceremonies, 
law of them abrogated, xy. 3. 

Rogatian, an African bishop, advised by St. Cyp- 
nan to use his judicial power, VII. vii. 1. 
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Rogations, what so termed by the Latin church, 
5 αἱ: 

Roman catholics, whether they could be saved, 
Serm. II. 9. summary of their worst errors, 11. 
not deniers of Christ crucified, 16. in what 
sense they join other things with Christ, 17. 
many favourable chances for them, 20, 35. their 
doctrine of works no direct denial of the foun- 
dation, 22, 27. they directly grant and indirect- 
ly deny the foundation, 32. their danger, of ob- 
stinate presuming on mercy towards others, 38. 
their system like that of Jeroboam, Serm. V. 
15. its chief practical mischief, VI. 31. 

Romanism, antidote to it in Hooker’s works, Ed. 
Pref. p.. li. 

Romanist statements of royal authority in church 
causes, VIII. ii. 14. objection to the doctrine 
that the church is the subject of power, vi. 2. 

Roman law, principle of civil government laid 
down by it, VIII. ii. 5. n. Ed. Pref. p. li. 

Romans vii. 35. commented on, Serm. I. p. 294. 
—ch. 1x. 11-24, paraphrased, V. Append. N». 
I. p. 36.—ch. xii. 3-8, forced interpretation of it 
by the Puritans, VI. App. p. 124.—ch. xiv. 17. 
the apostle’s meaning in this text, V. Ixxil. 3. 

Rome, bishop of, obedience due to him as a prince 
in his own territories, VII. xv. 5. treated as an 
equal by St. Cyprian, xvi. 7. divides church and 
state, VIII. i. 7. a kind of Nimrod, ii. 5. his 
supremacy not proved by Pighius’ distinction, 
iv. 9. had more authority elsewhere than at 
Rome, vii. 5. compared with his ,*rsecuted 
predecessors, Serm. II. 369. charged with en- 
couraging lewdness, V. 15. 

empire of, providentially laid out for the 

church, VII. viii. 7. 

republic of, its service compared to the 
Christian religion, Serm. I. p. 294. 

Romulus, his laws concerning marriage why com- 
mended by the heathens, V. Ixxiii. 8. 

Ruff, Serm. ILI. 369. 

Ruffinus, V. xx. 7. Theodosius’ minister, VIII. 
ib. apap 

Rulers, why called Fathers, I. x. 4. 

Rules, four general ones set down by St. Paul, 
111. vii. 1. they are rules of that Jaw written 
in the hearts of all men, vil. 2 necessary to be 
observed, whether given by St. Paul or not, 
ibid. not such as require any one particular 
thing to be done, vil. 4. what they serve for, ibid. 
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Sabbath, the change of the Jewish to the Christian, 
V. Ιχχ. 9. why the violation of it was some- 
times so severely punished, Ixxi. 8. 

Sabellius, V. xxxix. 2. 

Sacrament, complete, having the matter and form 
which it ought, VI. iv. 3. of penance consists 
in absolution, as the papists think, iv. 3. 

Sacramental grace, Bellarmine’s misrepresenta- 
tions of it, VI. vi. 10, &c. Sacramental repent- 
ance, the three parts of which the papists con- 
sider it composed, iv. 3. 

Sacramentals, what may be so denominated, Ed. 
Pref. p. xliv. 

Sacramentaries, their opinion concerning the eu- 
charist, V. Ixvii. 8, 10. 

Sacraments, Hooker’s opinion on them, Ed. Pref. 
p- xli. what are commonly named so in the wri- 
tings of the Fathers, V. 1. 2. to what we re- 
strain the word, ibid. why none but the church 
can administer them, ibid. what two things are | 
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to be observed in them, 1, 3. their virtue as 
means of communion with God, ibid. their ne- 
cessity to the participation of Christ, lvii. 1, 3. 
how severally necessary to salvation, vil. 5. 
what is essential to these, Ivii. 1, 2: see also 
V. Append. No. I. p. 35. in what their chief 
force consists, lvii. 3. the grace of them not or- 
dinarily bestowed but by them, ibid. what is 
comprised under the name of their substance, 
lvili. 2. three things make up the substance of 
a sacrament, ibid. sacraments equally neces- 
sary with belief, 1x. 4. Romish doctrine of them, 
its subtilty, V. Append. Ne. 1. p. 36. how they 
are to be received, 37. in what sense they are 
said to work grace, VI. vi. 9. the protestant 
doctrine concerning them, vi. 10. our doctrine 
concerning their efficacy the same with that of 
the elder schoolmen, vi. 11. how God coope- 
rates with man in them, «ibid. entrusted to bish- 
ops only, VII. vi. 8. 

Sacrilege, the main object of Jay reformers, Pref. 
iv. 3. its odiousness and danger, V. Ixxix. 14, 
15. urged by some under pretence of furthering 
religion, xxix. 17. 

Saints, use of their backslidings, Serm. III. p. 358. 
advantage of recording their deaths, IV. 375. 

Saints and Martyrs, their lives formerly read in 
churches, V. xx. 9. communion of, Ivi. 6—13. 
what the days of their departure out of life are 
to the church, Ixx. 8. Ixxi. 11. 

Salvation, the way to it must be supernatural, I. 
xi. 5. revealed by the wisdom of God, xi. 6. 
none without faith, hope, and charity, ibid. the 
way to it how shewn to be sufficiently revealed, 
xiv. 3. nature and scripture furnish all things 
necessary to it, xiv. 5. difference between things 
accessary and necessary to it, made by Christ 
himself, III. ui. 4. how this difference is illus- 
trated by the Puritans themselves, ibid. Salva 
tion by Christ, God’s principal will, V. App. 
Ne. I. p. 46. Saivation by grace and works con- 
trasted, Serm. III. p. 354, 5. 

Salvian cited, VI. iv. 6. v. 6. Serm. IT. 7. 

Samosatenians, persons baptized by them, rebap- 
tized, V. Ixii. 6. 

Sanctification of days and times, V. lxx. 1. 

Sanctifying righteousness, inherent, Serm. II. 
6, 21. 

Sandys, Edwin, his notes on "cclesiastical Polity, 
Ed. Pref. p. xvi. VI. App. p. 128, &c. his inti- 
macy with Hooker, Life, p. 66. 

Sanhedrim, Cranmer’s account of its origin and 
progress, VI. App. p. 122. differences between 
it and the Genevan consistory, 123. 

Saravia, his judgment on the Divine right of bish- 
ops, Ed. Pref. p. xxxiii. ὅσο. his intimacy with 
Hooker when at Bishopsborne, Life, p. 93. his 
writings, ibid. notes. 

Satisfaction, considered by the Fathers as the 
whole of the discipline of repentance, VI. y. 1. 
as a part, means works worthy of repentance, 
v. 1. that alone adequate which is offered by 
Christ, v. 2. the intention of it, v. 9. how it led 
to the notion of a purgatory, ibid. by works, 
denies the foundation indirectly, Serm. II. 32. 
is supposed due to the grace which prompts the 
works, 33. and to be transferable, ibid. 

Saul, his penitency attrition, VI. vi. 13. xvii. 5. 
head (among the rest) of the tribe of Levi, 
VIIL. iv. 8. 

Savill, sir Henry, an intimate friend of Hooker, 
Life, 67. 
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Saxonians and Bohemians do not enforce open 
confession, VI. iv. 14. 

Scandalous, what the vulgar deem to be so, LV. 
xii. 2. what is really so, ibid. 

Schism, does not separate entirely from the visible 
church, V. Ixviil. 6. danger of it from dispar- 
agement of bishops, VII. vi. 10. allowed per- 
haps by Providence to shew the need of bish- 
ops, xii. 3. definition of it, Serm. V. 11. 

School philosophy, need of it in theological debate, 
Answ. 16. 

Science, no one makes known its first principles, 
111. vii. 13. 

Scotus, VI. vi. 9: see note 17. 

Scribes, the disciples’ opinion of their authority 
not reproved by Christ, II. vii. 7. who may be 
considered true scribes, III. vii. 9. 

Scripture, the various things delivered in it, I. xiii. 
3. its perfection, ibid. its principal intent, xiv. 1. 
whether it contains all things necessary to sal- 
vation, ibid. what is meant by containing in it, 
xiv. 2. what things are collected from it, ibid. 
man not able tu discover all which may be con- 
cluded out of it, ibid. causes of writing it, xiv. 
3. no defect in it, xiv. 5. not to be searched for 
the ordering of mean things, xv. 4. its influence 
on the heathens, ibid. considered by those who 
opposed our church polity as the only rule for 
direction even in the most trivial things, II. i. 
2. not necessary to be expressly referred to in 
every action of obedience, ii. 2. not the only 
law by which God hath made known His will, 
ibid. how proved not to be the only way of 
knowing things whereby God is _ glorified, ii. 3. 
their opinion who think we have no assurance 
of doing well excepting from Scripture, how 
proved to be unsound, iv. 2. Scripture affords 
positive and negative arguments, vi. 1. why 
considered by Christians most sure, vii. 5. of 
force to determine the controversies between the 
catholic fathers and heretics, vii. 6. what it pur- 
poses it performs, viii. 5. its absolute perfection 
how seen, ibid. its sufficiency, viii. 7. teaches 
all matters of faith, and the principal matters 
of discipline, ITI. iii. 3. its infinite treasure, iv. 1. 
how known to be the word of God by reason, 
viii. 12. how the Fathers endeavoured to main- 
tain its authority, ibid. comprehends examples 
and laws, ix. 1. alone does not authorize itself, 
but uses the help of tradition and reason, viii. 
13, 14. divine and sacred, ibid. objections 
against reading in our churches, any thing be- 
side Scripture answered, V. xx. 2—5. the prac- 
tice of the ancients herein, and how far their 
example is to be followed, xx. 6. why none but 
canonical Scriptures were ordered to be read by 
the synod of Laodicea, xx. 8. the reading of 
them publicly, deemed, by the Puritans, a thing 
ineffectual for good, xxi. 1. vindicated, xxi. 3, 
5. xxii. 2. proved to be preaching, xxi. 4. the 
advantages of it, xxii. 2. it manifests the 
church’s assent to their being God’s word, ibid. 
what the Puritans ascribe to it, xxii. 3, 7. true 
repentance may be wrought by it, xxii. 4. why 
it needs not the addition of sermons for those 
purposes, xxii. 6. the cardinal use of the Scrip- 
tures denied by the Puritans, xxi. 7. the objec- 
tion of the puritans to the public reading of it 
from its hardness to be understood, answered, 
xxii. 14. as also from the easy performance of 
such reading of it, xxii. 15. exposition, rule of, 
lix. 2. but a part of the rule of human practice, 
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ὙΠ]. xi. 10. its silence on the civil duties of the 
clergy no exclusion of them from such duties, 
xv. 9. scripture and nature together teach all 
things necessary to salvation, VIII. vi. 3. what 
men lose by careless reading of it, Serm. III. 
353. its diligence in relating the deaths of good 
men, IV. 375. 

Seal, the case of one to an instrument of convey- 
ance, erroneously applied by the Puritans to 
baptism, V. Ixii. 19. 

Seleucia, synod of, by whom and why assembled, 
Verxliso: 

Separation of church and state, on what theory 
maintained, VIII. i. 2. case in which it could 
not be avoided, i. 4. from Christ, three forms 
of it, Serm. V. 11. impossible in those who 
really belong to Him, 12. 

Serapion, his case stated, V. Ixviii. 11. 

Sermon of Hooker, found in Bishop Andrewes’ 
Library, Ed. Pref. p. xxiii. 

Sermons, not ‘the only preaching which saves 
souls, V. xxi. 4. unfair comparison of them with 
lessons, xxii. 1. not the only means whereby we 
first apprehend the mysteries of God, xxii. 8. 
the power ascribed to them by the Puritans, in- 
dependently of the Word of God, shewn not to 
be defensible, xxii. 8, 9, 10. wherein the differ- 
ence between sermons and other kinds of in- 
struction consists, xxii. 20. funeral sermons, 
Ixxy. 3. almost all other duties of religion, in 
Hooker’s time, neglected, for the hearing of 
them, Ixxxi. 10. to what cause it must be ascrib- 
ed that there are any of Hooker’s extant, Life, 
Ρ. 89. forbidden in the Russian church, VIII. 
App. Ne. If. 

Serpent, brasen, see Hezekiah, compared with the 
sign of the cross in baptism, V. ἰχν. 12, &c. 
Service of God, rule for distinguishing things 
permanent from things changeable in it, I. 
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Services, religious, the highest, of all subjects, V. 
vi. 1. the order of our public service defended, 
xix. 5. objections against the length of it an- 
swered, xxxil. 2—4. 

Session of Christ at the right hand of God, V. 
lv. 8. 

Severus, IT. v. 7. 

Shame, what it is, V. Ixv. 6. 

Sheldon, archbishop, suggested Gauden’s life o 
Hooker, Life, p. 59. and Walton’s also, 61. 

Sidonius, V. xli. 2. his complaint of a popular 
election of a bishop, VIII. vii. 6. 

Sign of the cross, Hooker’s opinion of it, Ed. 
Pref. p. xhii. 

Signs, what they must resemble, V. vi. 2. 

Silence, and patience, eminently female excellen- 
cies, Serm. IV. 375. 

Simon Magus, his sin committed after baptism, 
VI. iv. 3. 

Simon, was head of the Jewish church, Υ 11}. i. 1. 
had the nght of calling assemblies, v. 1. 

Sin, whether committed when we do things with- 
out an express purpose of obeying God, II. ii. 
1. the only thing which dishonours God, ii. 3. its 
threefold effects, VI. vi. 8. God alone remits 
the act, the stain, and the punishment, ibid. 
turned to God’s glory ; this no palliation for it, 
Serm. II. 38. after baptism pardonable, IIE. 
371. its double effect, pollution and guilt, ibid. 

Sincerity in God’s service, a kind of claim on 
Him, Serm. III. 366. enumeration of its effects 
on the mind and heart, Serm. V. 14. 
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Societies, public, two foundations of them, I. x. 1. 
laws for ordering them of two kinds, x. 10. 
public power of them above each individual 
therein, xvi. 5. principal use of this power, ibid. 
their right to make laws, as such, VI. il. 
2. have a right inhcrent of dominion, VIII. 
il. 4, 

Society, necessary to man, I. x. 1. civil, most 
adapted to the nature of man, x. 12. society 
with one another, how shewn to be desired by 
all men, ibid. the best men not always best in 
suciety, Xvi. 6. 

Socrates, professed himself a citizen of the world, 
| Os a PS 

Socrates, the historian, Pref. iv 2. V. xxxix. 
Wieavee,, 1 On ν- 11..19: 

Solomon, IIf. vill. 9 ix. 3. xi. 16. example of, V. 
xii. 4. why he publicly dedicated the temple, 
xii. 4. his words on confession, VI. iv. 4. vi. 8. 

Solon, ILI. xi. 15. 

Son or Gop, the nature of God incarnate only in 
His person, V li. 2. why he was appointed the 
Saviour of men, li. 3. His infinite worth the 
ground of all things believed concerning life 
and salvation, lii. 3. in what his incarnation con- 
sists, liv. 4. 

Sons of God, how Christians are such, V. lvi. 6. 

Soon or syne, Serm. IIL. 366. 

Sophocles, 1. vin. 9. 

Sorrow for unbelief, rather a sign of faith, Serm. 
I. p. 341. 

Soto, his statement on the ground of putting 
councils above popes, VILI. vi. 32. on the mer- 
itorious cause of salvation, Answ. 14. 

Soul of man compared to a book, I. vi. 1. what 
common to it with beasts, and in what its abil- 
ity differs from them, vi. 3. when it is account- 
ed to have use of natural reason, ibid. ought to 
conduct the body, viii. 6. by what perfeeted, x1. 
3. its immortality discovered by few, and that 
with difficulty, xii. 2. its transmigration tempo- 
ral benefits of the doctrine, V. i. 3. the recep- 
tacle of Christ’s presence, Ixvii 2. what it most 
desires at the hour of death, Ixvii. 12. 

Sozomen, V. xlii. 9. VL. iv. 8, 9, 10. he shews why 
penitentiaries were instituted, iv. 11. 

Spartan kings, their power most limited of any, 
VIII. ii. 12. 

Speculations, curious and intricate, not admitted 
into a mind feeling present joy, V- Ixvil. 3, 4. 
this principle illustrated by the behaviour of 
Christ’s disciples, and of the people who went 
after him to Capernaum, ibid. nor do they 
become the earnestness of holy things, Ixxix. 8. 

Speech, the chief instrument of human commun- 
ion, I. x. 12. in how many ways made persua- 
sive, ILL. vii. 10. 

Speeches, to be taken acccrding to the matter, of 
which men speak, IL. vi. 4. 

Spenser, Dr., his statement that the three missing 
books of Eccles. Polity were finished, Ed. 
Pref. xiv. intrusted with Hooker’s remaining 
papers, ibid. republished the first five books of 
Eccles. Polity, xv. his death, ibid. his intimacy 
with Hooker, Life, 62. his testimony to Hooker’s 
character, 89. his address prefixed to the first 
five books of Eccles. Polity, p. 119, 120. 

Spirit, its testimony, how best discerned. 111. viii. 
15 its ordinary operations, not discernible by 
those whom they influence, viii. 16. miracu- 
lous graces continued after the times of the 
Apostics, V. Ixvi. 3. conferred by bishops only 
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after that time, ibid. why not permitted to last 
always, ibid. 

=piritual and temporal matters, hard to distin- 
guish, VI. App. 118, 129. : 

Spoliation, Puritan schemes for it, VII. xxiv. 22. 

Sportulantes fratres, VIL. xxiii. 9. 

Stapleton, his concessions to royal authority, 
VIII. nu. 14. his reasoning against Jewish su- 
premacy among Christians, iil. 1. against regal 
jurisdiction in church causes, viii. 8. 

State, cannot lose prerogative by becoming Chris- 
tian, VIII. vi. 6. well ordered, like a harp in 
tune, i. 12. 

Statesmen seldom religious, VII. xxiv. 15. 

Stations, what meant by them, IV. xiii. 7. 

Statutes, sometimes only affirm or ratify the com- 
mon law, I. x. 10. 

Stephen, bishop of Rome, IV. xi. 12. 

Strabo, his testimony to the custom of the hea- 
thens regarding laws, I. xv. 4. 

Subordination of Christ, ungrounded statement of 
T. C. concerning it, VIII. iv. 9. Calvin’s ex- 
ceptionable way of speaking of it, Ed. Pref. p. xl. 

sa two in Christ, but only one personal 

lit. 3. 

Substance, or wealth, part of it to be dedicated 
to the uses of religion, V.Ixxix. 1. tithes or tenths, 
a just proportion to be allotted to this use, 
IXXIX. 7. 

Sudden death, the petition against it in our Litany 
vindicated, V. xlvi. 1, 2, 3. 

Sufferings of the good essentially different from 
those of the bad, Serm. III. 369. are seals of 
bliss rather than tokens of neglect, ibid. 

Sulpicius Severus, his account of Priscilliansim, 
VIII. App. Ne. IL. 

Sunday, Hooker’s reverent view of its sanctity, 
Ed. Pref. p. xlvii. 

Supererogations. whence the doctrine arose, VI. 
v. 9. that doctrine even more absurd than that 
of merit, Serm. VI. 91. 

Superstition, better than profaneness, I. xv. 4. its 
root, V. li. 1. how it errs, 111. 2. more prevalent 
in the west than in the east, iii. 3. an eneroach- 
ing evil, 11. 4. charged on our whole ritual, iy. 
1. why the charge must be met, iy. 2. upon 
what principles, iv. 3. 

Superstitions, heathen, good effects arising from 
them, V. i. 3. 

Supremacy, among the Jews, assigned to the 
chief civil governor, VIII. i. 1. iii. 1. Anglican, 
inconsistent with the Puritan platform, Pref. 
viii. 2. grounds on which it is objected to, VIII. 
ii. 2. resembles that of the Jews, iii. 7. how lim- 
ited, i. 3. two sorts of objectors to it, ii. 4. 
stands upon human right, 1. 5. definition of it 
from Stobieus, ii. 12. how it may be adopted 
without causing dissimilitude in churches, iii. 
5. may reside in a collective body, not an indi- 
vidual, iv. 7. 

Surplice, the objections of the Puritans to ié an- 
swered, xxix. 1-7. their equivocations respecting 
its use, xxix. 6. 

Suspension, by the bishop alone, VII. xvi. 7. 

Sutcliffe, Matthew, his treatise against the Puri 
tans, Ed. Pref. p. xxxiv. 

Sylla, his equitable rule, VII. xxiv. 25. 

ρων his censure of sacrilege, VII. xxiv 

5) 

Synods, to be called by the archbishop, VII. viii. 
12. calling them, a mark of supremacy, VIII 
v. 1. 
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Synod: Presbyterian, their insufficiency, VII. 1 Testimony, loss of the inward, no necessary proof 


xviii. al. 

ci the clergy, legislation claimed exclu- 
sively for them, 11}. vi. 7. not so allowed in 
any ancient Christian kingdom, vi. 9. unrea- 
sonableness of the demand, comparing them 
with other corporationsgibid. among the Jews 
gathered by kings, v. 1. Christian, before Con- 
Stantine, v. 2. summary account of the prerog- 
ative of summoning them in England, ib. may 
be legislative or merely deliberative, vi. 4. 
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Tabernacle, exactness of it how argued on by the 
Puritans, VII. vi. 5. 

Tabernacle and Temple of the Jews, their sump- 
tuousness, V. Ixxix. 5. 

Tarquin’s usurpation compared to the charges 
against bishops, VII. xiv. 1. 

Teacher, his error the trial of the people, V. 
Ixii. 8. 
eacuers, in the New Testament, how differing 
from Evangelists, V. ]xxviu. 7. 

Temples, the first permanent donations in honour 
of God, V. Ixxix. 4 

Temporal! happiness or prosperity, wherein it con- 
sists, V. Ixxvi. 2, 8. how far, and in what re- 
spects a blessing, Ixxvi. 3. who really enjoy it, 
ixxvi. 4. cannot be truly enjoyed by the wicked, 
ibid. it is the consequence of religion and the 
fear of God, shewn by the example of heathens, 
an| Jews, and Christians, Ixxvi. 5, 6, 7. under 
what limitations it is so, Ixxvi. 5. what states 
and individuals may be said to have enjoyed it, 
Ixxvi. 7, 8. 

Temporal peerage, endangered by the decay of 
spiritual, VIL. xviii. 10. 

Tertullian, the meaning of his phrase, Scripture 
denieth what it neteth not, Ii. v. 5. his words 
as to widows’ marrying again cannot be ex- 
tended to afl things, v. 6. a Montanist, v. 7. 
ready to take ail occasions of contradiction, 
ibid. the occasion of his writing his book, De 
Corona Militis, ibid. weakness of his arguments 
therein, ibid. his and Aerius’ opposite opinions 
about fasting, V. Ixxii. 11, 12. approves of open 
confession, VI. iv. 4. iv. 6 iv. 7. v. 1. v. 4. 
denies the power of the church to promise for- 
giveness in some cases, vi. 6. his book concern- 
ing chastity, character of that work, ibid. de- 
nies the power ef the church, to absolve the un- 
chaste, ibid. his appeal to catalogues of bishops, 
VII. v. 9. his testimony to the episcopal pre- 
rogative in appointing fasts, vi. 8. his descrip- 
tion of church goods, xxii. 7. on perverse fol- 
lowing of antiquity, xxiv. 22. calls the emperor 
lord, VILL. iv. 3. on female ornaments, Serm. VI. 
8. against supererogation, 22.—Sce II. v. 3. v. 
peor we dat. i. 5, 15. ti. whines x7. LV. 
ΜΠ} 1. χἱ 9. Nil. ὦ. Xl. 7. Vc kl 9: xKIVe, 1. 
Saxve ἢ. xu. xb liv. Glee 9: 11 Ὁ. Ἱχηϊ. 
3. Ixiv. 6. Ixv. 2. Invi. 4. Ixvit. 11. xx. 7. Lxxii. 2, 
8. Ixxiti. 6. Ixxvil. 2. Ixxviil. 12. 

Testament, New and Old, the general end of both 
is one, L. xiv. 4. wherein the difference between 
them consists, ibid. in what sense the Old is 
said to be able to make wise unto salvation, 
ibid. why both the Old and the New are read 
publicly, V. xx. 6. 

Testimonics of God, always truth, IL. vi. 1. also 
perfect and suflicient for their end, viii. 5. 


that the holy Spirit has not His private opera- 
tions in believers, Life, 84. Serm. I. 292. 

Texts, indefinite, how to be limited, VIII. ix. 3. 

Thanksgivings particular, the want of them in our 
liturgy considered, V. xliii. 1, 4, 5. reasons why 
not so much used, as petitions, xliii. 2. may be 
drawn by each member of the congregation 
from the psalms and hymns used by us, 
xliii. 3. 

Themis, I. vui. 5. 

Theodoret, I. x. 13. V. xxxix. 2. xlii. 9. li. 4. 
Ixvi. 11. 

Theodosius tolerates the Novatianists, VI. iv. 
10. his excommunication by St. Ambrose, 
Ὑ1Π 1x25: 

Theodosius If. and Valentinian, devout preamble 
of their law, VII. xvi. 2. 

Theological reason, definition of it, Answ, 24. 

Theology, what it is, ILE. vii. 11. 

Theophilus of Alexandria, St. Chrysostom’s ene- 
my, sent his own presbyters to censure him, 
Vit. vi. 10. censured for ordaining a bishop in 
a small town, vii. 3. the bishop of Jerusalem 
wrote improperly to him, vill. 13. 

Theophrastus, I. vii. 5 

Things, ancient, why chiefly admired, V. Ixix. 1. 
how the best have been sometimes overthrown, 
Ixxix. 17. necessary and contingent, difference 
between, V. App. Ne. I. p. 38. contingent, vari- 
ous, ibid. practical benefit arising from their 
contingency, 333. 

Thomas Aquinas, his idea of confession as a sa- 
crament, VI. iv. 3. vi. 9. his idea of the effica- 
cy of sacraments, ibid. his opinion of sacramen- 
tal grace, vi. 10. his followers differed from him 
in two points. ibid. 

Thrones of bishops, mentioned by Cyprian and 
the Pseudo-Ignatius, VII. viii. 3. of kings, what 
they signify, VIII. 1. 13. 

Tiberius, effects of an evil conscience apparent in 
his fetter to the senate, VI. vi. 14. 

Time, how we have learned to divide it, V. Ixix. 
2. what it is, ibid. 

Times, our own not justly to be complained of, 
when compared with former, I. x. 3. 

Timothy, Ist Epist. iv. 13, 14. III. xi. 9.—ch. v. 
17. considered by Cranmer, VI. App. p. 125. by 
Sandys, App. p. 131. applied by Hooker to 
church property, VIL. xxii. 6.—ch. v. 18. re- 
ferred to church goods, VII. xxii. 7.—ch. ii. 8. 
interpreted by Baronius of holy water, Jack- 
son, Ded. 380. 

Timothy, 2d Epist. ii. 4. no objection to civil office 
in bishops, VII. xv. 12. 

Timothy and Titus, at first a kind of vicars gen- 
eral, VIL. iv. 2. not commissioned to ordain bish- 
ops, xi. 4. but to ordain and judge presbyters, 
x1. Ὁ: 

Tithes, or tenths, of our substance, to be offered 
to God, and why this portion was fixed on, V. 
Ixxix. 7. offered by Pagans to their gods, ibid. 
what they were named by the Jews, Ixxix. 8. 
not demanded by God for his own need, but for 
men’s own good, ibid. never after to be alien- 
ated, Ixxix. 11, 14. whether or not they are of 
Divine right, a superfluous question, Ixxix. 12. 
vowed by Jacob, VII. xxii. 7. receiving them 
an honour te Melchisedech, xxii. 1. Levitical, 
claimed by God as his own, xxiii. 5. 

Title at ordination, what the name implies, V 
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Ixxx. 9. for what reason required, Ixxx. 10. not | 
absolutely necessary, and in what cascs not so, 
ibid. 

Titles of honour, not forbidden Christians, Serm. 
IIL. p. 356. 

Toledo, fourth council of, V. xxi. 4. 

Tradition, who add it to the word of God, II. | 


viii. 5. 

Traditions, why not to be added to Scripture, I. 
xiv. 5. what we mcan by traditions ccclesiastic- 
al, V. Ixv. 2. not rudely to be rejected because 
invented by men, ibid. 

Translations of Scripture, how they should be ex- 
ecuted, V. xix. 2. translations of different pas- 
sages of Scripture defended, xix. 3. 

Transubstantiation, what it is, V. xvii. 2. how 
explamed and defended by those who believe 
in it, Ixvil. 10. 

Travers, Walter, employed by Burghley as domcs- 
tic chaplain and tutor to his children, Ed. 
Pref. p. xxx. his famous book of Discipline, 
when published xxiv. recommended to succeed 
Alvey as master of the Temple by lord Burgh- 
ley, Life, 72. lecturer there, 83. public opposition 
between him and Hooker, ibid. silenced by 
Whitgift, ibid. his exceptions against Hooker, 
ibid. his subsequent history, 89. π. recommend- 
ed to be master of the Temple, Suppl. p. 329. 
suspended from preaching by the high commis- 
sion, 330. exception to his ordination, 331. con- 
nected by marriage with Hooker, 333. declined 
subscribing Whitgift’s articles, ibid. preached 
against Hooker's doctrine of the salyability of 
Romanists, 335. why he did not complain to au- 
thority, 337. made his Supplication public, 
Answ. 1. offered some advice to Hooker, 3. his 

» mode of regulating the posture of communi- 
cants, 5. complains of Hooker for alleging rea- 
son instead of good authors, 24. 

Treasures of the church, the courage and con- 
duct of an archdeacon to save them, V. Ixxix. 
14. 

Treasurers in cathedrals, their origin, VII. xxiii. 9. 

Trent, council of, what it decreed concerning 
confessions, VI. iv. 3. ascribes to charity the 
pardon of the contrite VI. vi. 13. its decisions, 
not yet in all points law, VIII. vi. 9. exceptions 
to them in Flanders, a proof of the king’s su- 
premacy, ibid. left the question of original sin 
in the Virgin Mary, open, Answ. 13. 

Triangle, sides of, used as an illustration of the 
difference between church and state, VIII. 
it. 

Trinity, each Person of It, concerned in God's 
outward works, I. 11. 2. how ihe three Persons 
thereof are distinguishable, V. li. 1. why the! 

Second Person should be made man, li. 3. j 

Truth, the seerct of God, I. xi. 5. God, the teach- 
er of it, ibid. how desired to be known by men, 
II. vii. 5. what the greatest assurance of it, 
ibid. what of force next to this, ibid. cannot be 
contradicted by truth, vil. 7. the principal may 
receive light from all other knowledge, III. viu. 
9. truth of God, why necessary to be openly 
published, V. xviii. 1. does not make its way, 
nor is esteemed, when opposed, so much as af- 
terwards, xlu. 6. why it 15. resisted, Ixili. 2. is 
not gainsaid by truth, Ixvii. 12. abstract notion 
of it, Serm. III. 353. 

Tyrannicide, imaginary case regarding it, Serm. 
Il]. 363. 
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Unbaptized persons, we ought not to consider 
whethes such may be saved, V. Ix. 4. 

Under-officers, when allowable, V. Ixxviii. 5. 

Understanding, divine, ordereth all things, I. 
iil. 4. 

Understanding and wil, how by them we know 
God, 1. χι. 3. 

Union with God, when complete, I. xi. 3. of 
church with state, Hooker’s theory of it, Ed. 
Brefe paxxxix. 

Universality of redemption by Christ, how reeon- 
cilable, with some being cast away, V. Append, 
Τ».27: 

Universe, all parts of it are in need of cach other, 
Serm. III. p. 362. 

Universities, open to reformers, fur disputation, 
Pref. y. 1. their statutes incompatible with Pu- 
ritanism, vili. 3. their officers ecclesiastical per- 
sons, and yet civil judges, VII. xv. 4. their de- 
cisions, invalid without the presence of the goy- 
ernors, VIII. vi. 9. the degrees of one adinitted 
in alJ, Supp. p. 331. 

Unthankfulness, what is the natural root of it, V. 
xiv. 2. 

Unworthiness, “ those things which for our un- 
“‘ worthiness we dare not ask,” Xe. this petition 
vindicated, V. xlvii. 2, 3, 4. 

Unwritten verities, Serm. TH. 11. 

Urbici, a term for the clergy of cities, VII. viit. 2. 

Urim and Tiummin, 11. vi. 3. 

Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, his friendship 
with Walton, Life, p. 62. 

Usurpers, cannot bind men to obedienee, VILL 
App. Ne. 1. 
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Vacancies, in sces, a great fault to allow their 
long continuance, VITT. vii. 7. 

Valens, his peremptory dealing with Catholic bish- 
ops, VIII. v. 2. 

Valentinian I, declined calling a synod, VIII. 
υ. Ὁ. 

Valentinian IT, died unbaptized, V. Ix. 5. St. 
Ambrose declines attending his eourt, VIIL. 8. 

Valentinian hereties, their opinions, V. Ix. 4. 

Vanity of building houses, reproved, Serm. VII. 

Vaus, (Valentia,) council of, V. xxi. 4. 

Venial sins, how remedied according to the Ro- 
mush doctrine, Serm. I. 5. 

Vested interests, wickedness of exclusively re- 
garding them, VIL. xxiv. 13. 

Veto in legislation essential to royalty, VIIE. 
vi. 11. 

Victor ἐν -xia 12, ΙΧ 

Vienna, V. xii. 2. 

Vigilantius, St. Jerome's eall for his excommuni- 
eation, VIL. vi. 10. 

Vincentius, V. Ixii. 9. 

Vindicie contra Tyrannos, quoted, Ed. Pref. p. 
x. MITTS 1 δ: 

Virtue, lies between extremes, VY. ἰχν. 20. virtues 
do not ecase to cxist when they cease to work, 
Ixxi. 2. how it may be made perfeet, ibid. is al- 
ways plain to be scen, Ixxvi. 7. 

Virtues, moral, not proper to Christians, as such, 
ΤΠ ἢ: 

Visitations, episcopal. VII. xxiv. 9. regal, may be 
by commission, VIII. viii. 4. 
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Wafers used in the Eucharist at Geneva, Pref. ii. 
Be LV Xow! 

Waldenses, discarded episcopacy, VIL. xi. 8. n. 

Walsingham, a low churchman, Ed. Pref. p. xxx. 

Walthramus, Naumburgensis, VILE. vii. 5. 

Walton, Isaac, literary history of his life of Hook- 
cr, Ed. Pref. p. v. his peculiar qualification for 
that work, i. his reluctance to undertake it, 
Life, 61. twice married, ibid. 

Warnings of God, always tempered with prom- 
ises, Serm. VI. 2. 

Wealth of the clergy, the most distasteful to the 
reformers, VII. xxi. 1. alienation of it, sacri- 
lege, ibid. scriptural proof that it is God’s own, 
xxil. Ll. xxiii. 5. natural ground of its dedica- 
tion, xxii, 2. an offering accepted by Christ, 
xxill. 4. its custody makes the clergy God’s 
stewards, xxiil. 1. account of it under the law, 
ibid. and scriptural warrant for it in the New 
Testament, ibid. and in the Old, xxiii. 3, 4. 
their wages from God, not men, xxiii. 7. its 
fourfold division, xxii. 9. was considerable, even 
before Constantine, xxiii. 10. is not condemned 
by old canons nor Christ’s example, xxii. 11. 
an enesuragement to learning, xxiv. 19. if con- 
fiseated, 2 great loss to the crown, xxiv. 23. de- 
fended on the same ground at least as other 
wealth, xxiv. 24. circumstances about it pecul- 
iatly unfavourable, xxiv. 25. 

Wednesday, why appointed as a fasting day, V. 
Ixxil. 8. 

“When thou hadst overcome,” &c.,in the Te 
Deum, explained and vindicated, V. xlv. 1, 2. 
Whitgift, archbishop, acknowledged by Hooker 
as his benefactor, Ded. Vol. II. p. 289. gave the 
first blow to the Puritan errors, ibid. moderate 
in jurisdiction, ibid. why Hooker addressed his 
defence to him, Answ. 1. aided Hooker in his 
great work, Ed. Pref. p. vit. his object in church 
government, xxxil. his statement on church 
polity considered, IIL. ii. 2. opposes Walter 
‘Travers’s appointment to be master of the Tem- 
ple, Life, 72. correspondence on the subject, ib., 
&c. particulars of his life, 77, &c. his speech to 
the queen on the sin of sacrilege, 78. his exten- 

sive charity and humility, 80. 

Whittingham, account of him, and his ordination, 
Suppl. 332. 

Wicliffe, an enemy to bishops, VII. xi. 8. 2. to 
endowments, xxii. 7. to clerical honours, xxiii. 
11. 

Widows, whom St. Paul means by them, V. 
Ixxvili. 11. 

Will, reasonable will secks not impossibilities, I. 

vii. 5. its freedom, vii. 6. when not inclined to 
guod, ibid. actions of men determined and 
judged according to it, ix. 1. 

Will of God, not arbitrary, L ii. 5. always the 
same, v. 1. when doubtful, men of judgment 
niay be listened to, IL. vii. 6. partly made man- 
ifest by the light of nature, IIT. viii. 3. absolute 
and conditional, Answ. 22. His natural or gen- 
eral will restrains itself, as touching particular 
effects, according to his incomprchensible wis- 
dom, VY. App. Ne. I. 41. positive, permissive, 
negative or privative, 42. overruling evil, ibid. 
in creation, in governance, ibid. consequent 
what aptly so termed, 48. two in Christ, and 
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how, V. xlviii. 9. belongs to the essence or na- 
ture, ibid. two kinds of operations in man’s will, 
and therefore in Christ’s, ibid. 

Will of man, what it naturally is, V. Append. Ne. 
1. p. 28. consistent with prescience, predestina- 
tion, grace, 28, 29. how it differs from the ap- 
petite, 1. vii. 3. 

William the Conqueror, why he took that title, 
VIII: vi. 1. 

Wills, of the Puritans, made with consultation of 
their leaders, Pref. iii. 12. of the early Chris- 
tians, always gave something to the church, 
VIL. xxii. 6. 

Windet, Hooker’s publisher, Ed. Pref. p. vii. pub- 
lisher of the “ Querimonia Ecclesie,” xxxiv 
perhaps a relation of Hooker, ibid. 

Wisdom, the bounds of it large, I. i. 4. what she 
has taught men, ibid. her different ways of 
teaching, ibid. of man, has power to add to our 
ability of teaching and learning, IIT. viii. 10. to 
be reverenced in the young, V. vii. 1. to pre- 
scribe the order of doing all things, is its pre- 
rogative, vill. 1. to devise forms in the service 
of God, belongs to ecclesiastical wisdom, ibid. 

Wise men, pretenders to be so shew their want of 

- true wisdom, III. viii. 9. opposed while they 
live, admired afterwards, V. vii. 3. 

Witness, when the church preaches as such, V. 
xix. 2. what principally required in one, ibid. 

Wittenberg, confession cited, Serm. II. 21. 

Women, especially liable to puritanical beguile- 
ment, Pref. i. 13. why forbidden to be teach- 
ers in the house of God, V. Ixii. 2. why woman 
was created after, and inferior to man, V. 
Ixxiil. 2. 

Word of God, difference between a thing com- 
manded in it, and grounded upon it, illustrated, 
III. vin. 2. not exclusive of reason, viii. 9. can- 
not be duly honoured by those, who contemn 
the ordinances of the church, V. viii. 4. may be 
preached otherwise than by sermons, xxi. 4. the 
end of it, and excellency, xxi. 2, 3. how made 
available to salvation, xxi. 3. 

Words, their original use, V. Ixxviii. 2. danger of 
the wisest offending in them, Serm. II. 39. 

Works, natural means to happiness, I. xi. 5. why 
impossible to be saved by them, ibid. of congru- 
ity and condignity, Serm. II. 32. of men, not 
always spoiled by wrengness of purpose, V. xy. 
2. Works ef God, are always done in the most 
seasonable and fittest time, Ixix. 3. of satisfac- 
tion, the chicfest are prayers, fasting, and 
alms, VI. v. 6. 

Worship, two kinds of, belonging unto God, V. iv. 
3. places of it ought to be prepared for the du- 
tics of public service, xi. 1, &c. places for it 
solemn before the law, ibid. under the Gospel, 
xi. 2. the ceremonies, used at the dedication of 
such places defended, xii. 1, 3. what makes 
them public, xii. 2. our Saviour’s regard for 
them, xii. 5. God respeeteth not so much the 
place of worship, as the affection of the wor- 
shipper, xvi. 2. proper affections raised by the 
holiness of the place, ibid. in what sense prom- 
ised to the wife in the office of matrimony, 
Ixxiil. 7. external disparagement of it deprecat- 
ed, VII. xxii. 2. 

Wotton, sir Henry, his character of archbishop 
Whitgift, Life, p. 77. 

Wrath of God, VI. v. 4. 
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x Zeal, unless rightly ordered, hazardous to religion, 
f f the C δ. : : 
ἘΠ rhs τ a eee Zipporah the wife of Moses, the case of her eir- 
ε Bi cumcising her son considered, V. Ixii. 21. 
Z : Zonaras, his judgment on fasts, I. xvi. 7. his tes- 
Zanchius, his testimony, allowing episcopacy, timony to an ancient cathedral system, VII 


VII. xi. 11. his judgment of submission due to} — vii. 1. 

the ecclesiastical princes of the empire, xv. 5. } Zuinglius, V. Ixvii. 2. his notions about the sacra 
owns Rome to be a part of the church, Serm.| ments, Ed. Pref. p. Lu. 

II. 27. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
ARNOLD.—THE HISTORY OF ROME, 


From the Earliest Period. By THomas ARNOLD, D.D.° Reprinted entire from the 
last English edition. 'T'wo vols.; Svo., $5,00. 


ARNOLD.—THES LATER ROMAN COMMONWEALTH. 


The History of the Later Roman Commonwealth. By Tuomas ArNnoLp, D.D. 
Two vols. of the English edition. Reprinted entire in 1 vol., 8vo., $2,50. 

“The History of Roméfwill remain, to the latest age of the world, the most attractive, the most 
usefull, and the most gfevating subject of human contemplation. . It must ever form the basis of 
a liberal and enlightened education, and present the most iniportant subject to the contempla- 
tion of the statesntaa. It is remarkable that, until the appearance of Dr. Arnold’s volumes, no 
history (except Nigbuhr’s, whose style is often obscure) of this wonderful people existed, com- 
mensurate eithertotheir dignity, their importance, or their intimate connection with modern in- 
stitutions. In the preparation and composition of the history, Dr. Arnold expended many long 
years, and bent to it the whole force of his great energies. It isa work to which the whole 
culture of the man from boyhood contributed—most carefully and deeply meditated, pursued 
with all the-ardor of a labor of love, and relinquished only with life. Of the conscientious 
accuracy, industry, and power of mind, which the work evinces—its clearness, dignity, and vigor 
of composition—it would be needless to speak.» [Ὁ is eminently calculated to delight and instruct 
both the student and the miscellaneous reader.””-— Boston Courier. 


ARNOLD.—THE LIFE ‘AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D,D. By Artuur P.Stantey, A.M. 2d American from 
the 5th London edition. One handsome 8vo. volume, $2,00. 


“This work should be in the hands of every one who lives and thinks for his race and for his 
religion; not so much as a guide for action, as affording a stimulant to intellectual and moral 
reflection.”’—Prot. Churchman. + 

“ We haye.rarely had occasion to notice a work that we could_so warmly and unreservedly 
recommend as this. * * * The greater part of the volume consists of letters to familiar friends, 
on the thousand topics of general litera_ure, religion, morals, history, and matters of every day 
interest,”’— Buffalo Com. Adv. : 

“His letters are deeply instructive and fascinating.’”’— Albany Adv. 

“Tt is a work in which the scholar, the philosopher, and the Christian will.be<alike in 
terested."—Albany Argus. 


ARNOLD.—LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, - 


Delivered in Lent Term, 1842, with the Inaugural Lecture delivered in 1841: By 
Tuomas ARNOLD, D.D. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by Henry Reed, M.A., 
Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the University of Pa, 12mo., $1,25. 


“Those who have read the Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold, recently published, need 
no assurance of the great value and interest of the present work. The Lectures of which this 
very handsome volume is.composed, were delivered very soon after he took the chair of Modern 
History, at Oxford, and embrace his Inaugural Discourse upon the general subject. They are 
eight in number, and furnish the best possible introduction to a philosophical study of modern 
history Professor Reed_has added greatly to the worth and interest of the volume, by appending 
to each lecture such extracts-from Dr. Arnold’s ether writings as would more fully illustrate its 
prominent points. The notes and appendix which be has thus furnished are exceedingly valuable, 

“No student or literary man, who has the least-regard for the philosophy of history, should be 
without this book. So far as our knowledge extends, there is no other before the public which 
can be compared to it for interest and permanent worth.”—Cour. & Enquirer. 


COIT.—THE HISTORY OF PURITANISM. 


Puritanism; or, a Churchman’s Defence against its Aspersions, by an Appeal to its 
own History. By 'l'nHomas W. Corr, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New Ro- 
ehelle. —12mo., 528 closely-printed pages, $1,50. - 

“ This is a bold, frank book, that will be read and will make an impression. Historie truth, 
and morul improvement—in ‘so far at least as the lesson of toleration and reciprocal forbearance 
may be taught by showing that all need its practice—will be advanced by this volume, which 
we commend in all confidence to all searchers after knowledge and historical accuracy, whoever 
and wherever it may bear,”—Cour &- Enq. 


CARLYLE.—THE LIFE OF SCHILLER: 


Comprehending an Examination of his Works. By THomas Cary Le, author of 
“The French Revolution,” ete. 12mo., paper cover 59 ets., cloth 75 cts. 


“This biography we have always regarded as the best book Carlyle has written—the best at 
least in point of style, and fur less objectionable in any respect than any of his subsequent produc- 
tions. Its style is clear, perspieuous, and extremely eloquent; its critical examinations of Schil- 
Jer’s Works ‘s-fuliythorougn, and in every way adinirable; and, as a biography, itis one of the 
finest spectimeris ever written. It cannot fail to be welcomed by a very large class of cultivated 
mids.—Cour, & Enq, 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPH Y—Continuep. 
GREENHOW.—THE HISTORY OF OREGON AND CALI. 


FORNIA and the other Territories on the North-west coast of North America, 
accompanied by a Geographical View and Map of those countries, and a number 
of documents as proofs and illustrations of the History. By Ropert GREENHOW, 
Librarian and Translator to the Department of State. One 8vo. vol. with Map, $2,50. 

“This history presents accounts, clear and sufficiently detailed, of all the discoveries and set- 
tlements made and attempted in the countries to eich it relates, and of all disputes, negotia- 
tions and treaties between the governments of civilized nations respecting them; with abundant 
notices of facts and authorities.” 


GUIZOT.—GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 


EUROPE, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. By 
M. Guizor, late Professor of History, now Prime Minister of France. With occa- 
sional Notes by C. 5. Henry, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and History in the 
University of the city of New-York. One volume, 12mo., price $1,00. 

“M. Guizot, in his instructive Lectures, has given us an epitome of modern history, distin- 
guished by all the merit which, in another department, renders Blackstone a subject of such pe- 
euliar and unbounded praise—a work closely condensed, including nothing useless, omitting 
nothing essential ; written with grace, and conceived and arranged with consummate ability.” 


GUIZOT.—HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


of 1640, from the Accession of Charles 1. to his Death. By F. Guizor, the Prime 
Minister of France ; Author of “ History of Civilization in Europe,” ete.,ete. Trans- 
lated by Witu1am Hazuirt. In two volumes, 12mo. Paper cover $1,00, or two 
volumes bound in one, cloth, $1,25. 

“Tt is a work of grent eloquence and interest, and abounding with thrilling dramatic sketch- 
es.”’— Newark Advertiser. 

“ M. Guizot’s style is bold and piquant, the notes and references abundant and reliable, and the 
work is worthy of an honorable place in a well-selected library.”,—New-Haven Courier. 


HAMILTON—THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Edited by his son, John C. Hamilton. Two volumes, 8vo., $5,00. 

“ We cordially recommend the perusal and diligent study of these volumes, exhibiting, as they 
do, much valuable matter relative to the Revolution, the establishment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and other important events in the annals of our country.—V. Y. Review. 


KING —THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Twenty-four Years in the Argentine Republic ; embracing its Civil and Military 
History, and an Account of its Political Condition before and during the Adminis- 
tration of Gov. Rosas; his course of Policy, the Causes and Character of his inter- 
ference with the Government of Montevideo, and the Circumstances which led to 
the Interposition of England and France. By Col. J. ANTHony KiNG, an Officer 
in the Army of the Republic. One volume, 12mo., $1,00. 

“This narrative of the Civil Wars in the Argentine Republic embraces from the period of the 
expulsion of the Spaniards to 1841, and is replete with matters of thrilling interest, and exhibits 
in a concise manner the mass of contending elements that have so long distracted that interesting 
country. The political history of Rosas, his course of policy, the origin of his invasion of the 
Banda Oriental, and the ordeal of blood through which the people are passing under his rule, are 
al! exhibited in this work, rendering it one of the utmost interest to the historian, the statesmaa, 
and the general reuder.” 


KOHLRAUSCH.—HISTORY OF GERMANY, 


From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Freperick KonLrauscn, 
Chief of the Board of Education for the Kingdom of Hanover, and late Professor of 
History in the Polytechnic School. ‘Translated from the last German edition, by 
James D. Haas. One vol., 8vo., of 500 pages, with complete Index, $1,50. 

“ A compendious and full history of the German Empire, disconnected from all the extraneous 
details which it has been customary to combine with the annals of particular nations, has long 
been a desideratum in the English language. Such a narration could not be found. Mr. Kohl- 
rausch’s work, in many respects, is a model for historiogrophers. It is sufficiently minute, highly 
graphic in its portraitures and delineations, rejects every topic merely fabulous or unimportant, 
and the truthfulness of it ean be verified by a recurrence to the various authors whom he has 
enumerated as the sources whence he has derived his Narrative. It is a skilfully arranged and 
methodical record, luminous, very impartial and attractive both in its style and reflections.”"—Bos- 
ten Courier. 

“The work satisfactorily supplies a vacancy which confessedly existed in English Literature, 
and will form a valuable and permanent addition to the historical department of our libraries "— 
Southern Churchman. 2 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPH Y¥Y—Conrinucp. 


MICHELET.—THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


Fiom the Earliest Period. By M. Micrenet, Professor of History in the College 
of France. ‘Two volumes, 8vo. 

The celebrity of this work on the ¢ontinent, and the want in English Literature of a good 
History of Frunce, has induced the publishérs to introduce it to thé Américan public at a pricé 
within the nieans of all, The Edinburgh, Foreign Quartetly, and othet established Reviews 
ae urged the necessity and advantage of its belng introdticed, by trantlition, to the English 
Teader. 

“So giaphic, so life-like, so dtamati¢ a histotian ag Mithelet, we know not where elte to look 
for. ‘The countries, the races of men, the times, pass vividly before you, a8 you peruse his anie 
mated pages, where we find nothing of diffuseness ot ittelevancy, It is a masterly work, and thé 
publishers aré doing the reading publi¢ a sefvice by producing it in so unexceptionable and cheap 
an edition.” Tribune. 

“Universally concéded to be the ablest arid most valtiable history of tance ever written.” 
Cour. & Eng: 

“Tt is aitelot those standafd histories which BEVERY ONH must have. The authot possesses 
freat powers as a writer, arid his language is terse, vigorous and elegant, forming the expression 
of ideas, bold, broad and deep, the fixed results of much thought and gteat research.’’—=Cinein* 
naii Daily Atlas. 


MICHELET.— THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUB: 
LIC. By M. Micuever. Translated from the French. One vol., 12mo. 


“M. Michelet, in his History of the Roman Republic, first introduces the reader to the Ancien 
Geography of Italy; then, by giving an excellent picture of the present state of Rome and the sur 
founding country, full of grand ruins, he excites in the reader the desire to investigate the ancient 
history of this worderful land, He text imparts the results of the latest investigations, entire, 
deeply studied, and clearly arranged, and saves the uneducated reader the trouble of investigating 
the sources, while he gives to the more educated mind an impetus to study the literature from 
which he gives very accurate quotations in his notes. He describes the peculiarities and the life 
of the Roman people in a masterly tanner, and he fascinates every reader, by the brilliant clear 
néss and vivid fréshness of his style; while he shows himself a good historian, by the justness and 
itipaftiality with which he relates and philesophizes.”’ 

‘I'he Westminster Review obsetveés: “ His ‘ Histoire Romaine’ is not only the history of instia 
tutions and ideas, a8 in Niebuhr, but also by virtue of the vast interpretative faculty of imaginae 
tion, places the mén of Rome, with their creeds and aspifations, vividly before you.’ 


MICHELET—THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 


Gathered from his own Writings. By M. Micueier. ‘Translated by G. H. 
Smitu, F.G.S. 12mo., paper cover 50 cts., cloth 75 cts. 


“This work is not an historical romance, founded on the life of Martin Luther; nor is ita 
histoty of the estublishment of Lutheranism. It is simply a biography, composed of a series o 
translations. Dxcepting that portion of it which has reference to lis childhood, and which Lus 
ther himself has left undescribed, the translator has rately found océasion to make his own 
fippeuratice on the scene, * * * * * ΤῈ [5 almost invariably Luther himself who speaks— 
almost invariably Luther related by Luthet.’=-Eztract from M. Michelet’s Preface. 


MICHELET.—THE PEOPLE. 


By M. Micuensr. Translated by G. H. Smiru,F.G.S. 12mo., paper cover 37 cts., 
cloth 62 cts. 

“T have made this book out of myself—=out of my life, arid out of my heart. I have derived it 
from my observation—from my relations of friendship and of neighbouthood ; I have picked it up 
upon the roads. Chance loves to favor those who follow out one continuous idea, Above all, { 
have found it in the recollettions of my youth, ‘To know the life of the people, their lubor and 
their sufferings, [ had but to interrogate my memory.”==Extract from Author's Preface. 


NAPOLEON.-—-PICTORIAL HISTORY 


Of Napoleon Bonaparte, translated from the French of Μ΄ Laurint pr L’Ar- 
pEcuE, with Five Hundred spirited Illustrations, after designs by Horace Vernet, and 
twenty Original Portraits engraved in the best style. Complete in two handsome 
volumes, 8vo., about 500 pages each, $3,50. 

“The work is superior to the long, verbose productions of Scott and Bourienne—not in style 
alone, but in truth—being written to please neither Charles X. nor the English aristocracy, but 
for the cause of freedom. It hus advantages over every other memoir extant.—m. Traveller. 

“This handsome publication is now completed in two large ὅνο, volumes, comprising more 
than 590 pictorial erbellishments, presenting a concise and fapid naffative of the extraordinary 
life and career of the most extraordinary man of the age. In an Appendix are all the details οἵ 
the exliumation of the remains of Napoleon at St. Helena, and of the splendid pageant of the 
funerul in Paris, 

“As an ornamental not less Ihan an instructive work, these two volumes will commend them 
veives."—N Y American 
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O’CALLAGHAN.—HISTORY OF NEW NETHERLAND; 


Or, NEW-YORK UNDER THE DUTCH. By E. B. O’Catvacuan, Corres- 
ponding Member of the New-York Historical Society. One handsome 8vo. volume, 
af 500 pages, accompanied with a fac-simile of the original Map of New Netherland. 

rice $2,50. : Ὁ 

Book I.—From the Discovery of America to the Incorporation of the Dutch West 
India Company. : 

Book I1.—From the Incorporation of the Dutch West India Company, to the open- 
ing, of the Fur or Indian Trade to the. Inhabitants of New Netherland. 

ook III.—From the opening of the Indian Trade to the end of Director Kleft’s 
administration. : : 

“A complete history of New York, whilst under Dutch jurisdiction, has never before been 
written. There was, therefore, an absolute blank in the annals of our State of over fifty years. 
Dr. O'Callaghan has filled up this blank, and the yelume now published brings the work down to 
1647. As the work has been compiled almost exclusively from Dutch Records in the Secretary 
of State’s Office, and from old family papers, its authenticity and the fidelity of its details can be 
safely relied on. An opinion can be formed of the minuteness of those details, when it is under- 
stood that the author has been five years engaged with this volume. ‘The history of the first 
churches in New-York and Albany, the wars between the Dutch and Indians, and the struggle 
of the people for popular rights, form a prominent portion of this part of the work, through which 
also are interspersed some interesting particulars of old families.” 


ROWAN.—HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION; 


{ts Causes and Consequences. By F. Macitean Rowan. 2 vols., 18mo., 75 cts.; 
or 2 vols. in 1763°cts. 

“ Most of the histories of the French Revolution that have been written, are so large that the 
mass of readers have scarcely the courage to encounter them; but here is one that brings the 
whole matter within moderate limits, and yet is sufficiently full in its details to gratify a reason- 
able curiosity. It abounds with graphic descriptions, and carries the reader most successfully 
through ull the scenes which it describes.”—Albany Spectator. 


TAYLOR.—A MANUAL OF HISTORY. 


A Manual of Ancient and Modern History, comprising :—1. Ancient History, con- 
taining the Political History, Geographical Position, and Social State of the Prin- 
cipal Nations of Antiquity, carefully digested from the Ancient Writers, and illus- 
trated by the discoveries of Modern Scholars and Travellers. 2. Modern History, 
containing the Rise and Progress of the Principal European Nations, their Political 
History, and the Changes in their Social Condition, with a History of the Colonies 
founded by Europeans. By W. Cooke Tayior, LL D., of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. Revised, with Additions on American History, by Ο. 5. Henry, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of New-York. One handsome volume, 8vo., of 
800 pages, $2,25. 

&> For convenience as a Class-Book, the Ancient or Modern portion can be had 
in separate volumes. 

“To the million, who have neither the leisure nor the means of an extensive reading of history, 
this must prove a welcome book. It bears on every page the impress of close thought and exten- 
sive research.’’— Tribune. 

“For a Text Book for Colleges nnd Academies, and for domestic use, it is the best work yet 
issued.— Eve. Mirror. 

“Tt is admirnubly calculated for universal circulation.’’—Courier and Enquirer. 

“ We cannot but express our decided approval of this work. It is a summary of all that is most 
importunt in the authentic annals of the world—a book suited not only for the purposes of direct 
tuition, but as a manual for domestic reading.’”’—Journal of Commerce. 


TWISS.—THE OREGON TERRITORY ; 


Its History and Discovery, including an account of the Convention of the Escurial ; 
also, the T'reaties and Negotiations between the United States and Great Britain— 
held at various times for the Settlement of a Boundary Line—and an examination 
of the whole question in respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. By 'TRAvERS 
Twiss, D.C.L., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. One 
vol., 12mo.; paper cover 50 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

“This work is written in a dignified and impartial style, and cannot fail to command the at 
tention of all interested in the settlement of this important national question. 

“ This is understood to be the ablest British statemant of that side of the Oregon question. As 
such it is wortoy of candid examination. πὸ Quaterly Review pronounces it ‘ vaiuable, in 
dependently of the Orezon question, as an able discussion of several important points of the law 
of nations.’ It is neatly and conveniently published.””—Morning News. 
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POETRY. | 
AMERICAN POETS.—GEMS FROM AMERICAN POETS, 


Contains selections from nearly one hundred writers, among which are—Bryant, 
Halleck, Longfeilow, Percival, Whittier, Sprague, Brainerd, Dana, Willis, Pinck- 
ney, Allston, Hillhouse, Mrs. Sigourney, L. M. Davidson, Lucy Hooper, Mrs. Em: 
bury, Mrs. Hale, ete.; ete. One vol , 32mo., frontispiece, gilt leaves, 37: cts. Form: 
ing one of the series of “" Miniature Classical Library.”’ 


BURNS.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of Robert Burns, with Explanatory and Glossarial Notes, and a Life of the Author. 
By James Curriz, M.D. Illustrated with six Steel Engravings. 16mo , $1,25. 
Forming one of the series of ‘“‘ Cabinet Edition of Standard British Poets.” 


This is the most complete American edition of Burns. It contains the whole of the poetry 
comprised in the edition lately edited by Cunningham, as well as some additional pieces; and 
such notes have been added as are calculated to illustrate the manners and customs of Scotland, 
so as to render the whole more intelligible to the English reader. 

““ He owes nothing to the poetry of other lands—he is the offspting of the soil‘ he is as natural 
to Scotland as the heath is to her hills—his variety is equal to his originality ; his humor, his 
gaiety, his tenderness and his pathos, come all in a breath; they come freely, for they come of 
their own accord; the contrast is never offensive; the comic slides easily into the serious, the 
serious into the tender, and the tender into the pathetic.’""—.Allan Cunningham. 


COWPER.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of William Cowper, Esq., including the Hymns and Translations from Mad. Guion, 
Milton, etc., and Adam, a Sacred Drama, from the Italian of Battista Andreini, 
with a Memoir of the Author. By the Rev. Henry Stessina, A.M. One vol., 
16mo., 800 pages, $1,50, or in 2 vols. $1,75. 

Forming one of the series of ‘‘ Cabinet Edition of Standard British Poets.’’ 


“Morality never found in genius a more devoted advocate than Cowper, nor has moral wisdom, 
in its plain and severe precepts, been ever more successfully combined with the delicate spirit of 
poetry than in his works. He was endowed with all the powers which a poet could want who 
was to be the moralist of the world—the reprover, but not the satirist, of men—the teacher of 
simple truths, which were to be rendered gracious without endangering their simplicity.’ 


DANTE.—THE VISION OF HELL, PURGATORY, AND 


PARADISE, of Danre Auicurert. Translated by the Rev. Henry Cary, A.M. 
With a Life of Dante, Chronological View of his Age, Additional Notes and Index. 
Illustrated with Twelve Steel Engravings, from Designs by John Flaxman, R.A., 
and a finely engraved Portrait. One elegantly printed volume, 16mo., $1,50. 


** Cary’s Translation of the Vision of Dante is among the few immortal works destined to sur- 
vive through all time, which are little known to our reading public. The Messrs. APPLETON 
have therefore done good service in reproducing it here for the first time, in a style worthy of its 
intrinsic merit. It is an elegant copy of the latest corrected London edition, including Flaxman’s 
famous outline illustrations, numerous explanatory notes, a memoir of the author, with a copy of 
the ‘lost portrait,’ a useful chronological index, and an index of the proper names used in the 
text. The portrait is a study of intellectual beauty and grace, and the volume is altogether ar 
exceedingly beautiful specimen of American typography. 

“Dante was the first to sing of Heaven and Hell, not as mythological fictions, but as the ob- 
jects of a teal faith, In his Visions of the world of spirits, everything wears the air of stern reality. 
Heaven and Hell were no fictions to him. As he depicts the awful horrors of the regions of wo, 
every stanza glows with the intensity of agony, and nothing imaginable can ever exceed the 
serene bestitude of his visions of Paradise. We rise from the perusal with the same feelings as 
when we shake from us the influence of some overpowering enchantment, The unearthly splen- 
dour of a brighter world lingers on our vision. But it is little less than presumption to comment 
upon a work which has been the text-book of Italian Literature for more than 590 years—the 
great mirror, in fact, whercin all later poets have toiletted for their appearance before the public. 

“The Visions have been translated into every language of Europe, and several times into 
English; but the translation before us, by Rev. H. Εἰ. Cary, as revised lust year for the fourth 
time, is confessedly the best that has been made. ‘That it was originally approved by Coleridge, 
who has himself given us the best translation in the English tongue, would itself be sufficient 
testimony of its excellence. Mr. Cary has not attempted to transfer the flowing and sonorous, 
but difficult ‘ rma,’ but has wisely chosen to give us this highest Italian conception in the highest 
English form—the form of Shakspeare and Milton. i ‘ ἃ 

“That he has succeeded at least in giving to the world a fine and vigorous English pvem, in- 
stead of an attempted imitation of incommunicable beauties, none will doubt who have the un- 
derstanding and cultivation necessary to the appreciation of the great poem of the Middle Ages, 
or an ear and imagination—we had almost said a heart—attuned to the harmonies of that flexible 
and stately metre that well deserves to be called, by way of eminence, ‘ English verse.’ "— Now- 
ark Advertiser. 
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POET RY-=Contrnuep. 
CAMPBELL.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of Thomas Campbell. Tilustrated with a fine Portrait and several hansome Steel 
Engravings. Qne vol., 16mo. (In Press.) 


HOMER.—THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Translated by ALEXANDER Pork. Embellished with nunierous Engravings from 
Flaxman’s Designs. Qne elegant printed vol , 16mo. (In press.) 


X= This will be thé only American edition of this standard classic published in a handsome 
Style, The typography and illustrations are of the best description: 


HEMANS.—-THE COMPLETE PCETICAL WORKS 


Of Felicia Hemans, printed from the last English edition, edited by her Sister. 
Illustrated with six Steel Engravings. ‘Two beautifullysprinted and portable vole 
times, 16nio., $2,50. 

“Of this highly accomplished poetees it has beén tiuly said, that of all her sex ‘few have 
written so much and so well’ Although her writings possess an energy equal to their high-toned 
beauty, yet are they 80 pure and so réfined, that not a line of them could feeling spare or delicacy 
blot from her pages. Her imagination was rich, chaste, and glowing: Her chosen themes aré 
the cradle, the hearth-stone, and the death-bed. In her poems of Ceur de Lion, Ferdinand of 
Aragon, and Bernafd del Carpio, we see beneath the glowing colors with which she clothes het 
ideas, the feelings of a woman's heart. Her earlier poems, Records of Woman and Forest Sanc« 
tuary, stand untivalled, In short, her works willever be read by a pious and enlighténed com 
munity,”’ 


HEMANS.-—-SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS, 


By Fenrc1a Hemans. One vol., 32mo., gilt, 31 cts. Forming one of the series of 
ἐς Miniature Classical Library.”’ 


LEWIS.RECORDS OF THE HEART. 
By Sarah Anna Lewis. Gne volume, 12mo., $1,00. 

“We have read some of the pieces with much pleasure. They indicate poetic genius of no 
otdinary kind, and aré imbued with much feeling and pathos. We welcome the volume as & 
treditable accession to the poetic literature of the country.—Beston Travellers 


LORD.—POEMS. | 
By Winniam W. Lorp. 12mo., illuminated cover, 75 cts. 
Extract of a late private Letter from Mr. Wordsworth, the venerable Poci-liureate of Engo 
land, to the Rt. Red. Bishop Doane, of New-Jersey ὑπο 
ΚΤ have to thank you for several spécimens of the abilities of a young poet, (Mr. Lord,) which 
seem to me of hi¢h promise, They are full of deep emotion, und net wanting in vigorous and 
harmonious vertsification.” 


MOORE.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of Thomas Moore, beautifully printed in clear legible type, in exact imitation of the 
recent corrected London Edition. Illustrated with numerous fine Steel Engrav« 
ings and an elegantly-engraved Portrait of the Author. One volume, 8vo. 

This is the first complete American edition of this standard poet, published in ἃ handsome and 
enduring form. 

“ Happiness of natufe and felicity of genits ate the pte-eminent characteristics of the bard of 
Erin. Every thing lives, moves, and speaks in his poetry. His thoughts are as many and as 
bright as the insects that people the sug’s beam. He exhausts by being inexhaustible.”’— Hazlitt, 

“Thomas Moore has unquestionably attained the highest reputation asa lyric poet. * * * 
woe Re Kk ἘΞ K KF F * * Tn grace, both of thought and diction, in easy fluent wit, in 
melody; in brillinney of fancy, in warmth and depth of sentiment, no one is superior to Moore} his 
celebrated ofiental romance “ Lalla Rookh,”’ the four tales to which and the ftame-work which 
unites them have been conipated, in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ to four beautiful pearls joined 
together by a thread ef silk and gold,” 


MOORE.—IRISH MELODIES. 


By Tuomas Moorg®, with the original prefatory Letter on Music, from the 13th 
London edition. Miniature volume, price 88 cts. Forming a portion of the uniform 
series of “‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 


MOORE.—LALLA ROOKH ; 


An Original Romance. By Txomas Moorn. One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, 
eloth gilt. 38 cts. Forming a portion of the series of “ Miniature Classical Library.’ 
This exquisite Poem hus long beeo the admiration of readers of al! classes 
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POET RY—Conrinuep. 


MILTON—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


‘Of Joun Mutton, with Explanatory Notes and ἃ Life of the Author, by the Rev. 
Henry Sressinc, A.M. Illustrated with six Steel Engravings. One volume, 
16mo., $1,25. 
Forming one of the series of “ Cabinet Edition of Standard Poets.” 
& The Latin and Italian Poems are included in this edition. 
Mr. Stebbing’s Notes will be found very useful in elucidating the learned allusions with which 


‘the text ubounds, and they are also valuable for the correct appreciation with which the writer 
‘directs attention to the beauties of the author. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. 


By Joun Minron. With Notes, by Rev. H.Srezaine. One volume, 18mo., cloth 
°38 cts., gilt leaves 50 cents. 


MILTON.-—~PARADISE REGAINED. 


By Jonn Minton. With Notes, by Rev. H. Sreszine, One volume, 18mo., cloth 
25 cts., gilt leaves 38 cents. 


POLLOK—THE COURSE OF TIME. 
By Rosert Pottox. With a Life of the Author, and complete Analytical In- 
‘dex, prepared expressly for this edition. 32mo., frontispiece, 38 cts. 
Forming one of the series of “‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 
Few modern Poems exist which at once aftained such acceptance and celebrity as this. 


POPE.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
Of ALEXANDER Pops, elegantly printed. illustrated with a fine Portrait and nu- 
merous Engravings. Cne volume, 16mo. (In press.) 


τ Asa poet, it may be snid of him, that no English writer has carried farther correctness of 
wersification, strength and splendour of diction, and the truly poetical quality of adorning every 
subject that he touched.” —~Ldinburgh Review. 


POPE.{HOMER’S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 


‘The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. ‘Translated by ALEXANDER ΡΌΡΕ. A beauti- 
wee edition, illustrated with Engravivgs from Flaxman’s designs, 16mo 
{dn press.) 


Criticism has long awarded Pope’s version ef “‘ The Iliad and Gdyssey”’ te be the best ever 
given of this immortal work. 


SCOTT.—_THE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Sir Wantrer Scort, Bart. Containing Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, 
Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick, Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs, with a Life 
of the Author. Illustrated with six Steel Engravings. Qne volume, l6mo., $1,25. 


SCOTT.—-LADY OF THE LAKE: 

A Poem. By Sir Waxter Scerr. Q@ne volume, 18mo., frontispiece, cloth 38 
cents, gilt edges 50 cents. 

SCOTT.—MARMION : 


A Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir WauteR Scott. One volume, 18mo., frontis- 
piece, cloth 38 cents, gilt edges 50 cents. 


SCOTT—LAY ΟΕ THE LAST MINSTREL: 
A Poem. By Sir Wautrer Scorv. One volume, 18mo., frontispiece, cloth 25 cts., 
gilt edges 38 ‘cents. 


“ Walter Scott is the most popular of all the poets of the present day, and deservedly so. He 
‘describes that which is most easily and geuerally understood with more vivacity and effect than 
any other writer. His style is clear, flowing, and transparent ; his sentiments, of which his style 
ts an easy and natural mediam, are commen to him with his readers.” Hazlitt, 


THOMSON.—THE SEASONS: 


A Poem. By James Tomson. One volume, 32mo., cloth, gilt leaves, 38 cents 
Forming one of the series of ‘“‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 
“Place ‘The Sersons’ in any light, and the poem appears faultless.”"—S. C Hail 
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POET RY—Convinvep. © 
SOUTHEY.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of Rosert Soutuey, Esq , LE. D. The ten volume London edition, in one ele= 

gant volume, royal! 8vo. Illustrated with a Portrait and several fine Steel En— 
ravings. 

ἢ X= This edition, which the author has arranged and revised with the same care’ 

as if it were intended for posthumous publication, includes many pieces which either 

have never before been collected, or have hitherto remained unpublished. 

Preliminary notices are affixed to the long poems, the whole of the notes retained, 
and such additional ones incorporated as the author, sinee the first publication, has 
seen occasion to insert. 

ConTents.—Joan of Arc, Juvenile and Minor Poems, Thalaba the Destroyer, 
Madoe, Ballads and Metrical Tales, Fhe Curse of Kehama, Roderick the last of 
the Goths, The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo, Lay of the Laureate, Vision of 
Judgment, &c. 

“ΑἹ the age of sixty-three I have undertaken to collect and edit my poetical works, with the 
last corrections that I can expect te bestow upen them. They have obtained a reputation equal 
to my wishes. * * Thus to collect and revise them is a duty which I owe to that part of the 
public by whom they have been auspiciously received, and to those who will take a lively con 
cern in my good name when I shall have departed.””"—Evxtract from Author's Preface. 

“The beauties of Mr. Southey’s poetry are such, that this edition can hardly fail to find a place 
in the library of every mam fond of elegant literature.” —Eelectic Review. 


THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS: 
A collection of Poetry, chiefly Devotional, by the author of ‘The Cathedral.’” 
One volume, 16mo., elegantly printed, $1,25. 


TASSO.—THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED, 


Of Torauato Tasso. ‘Translated into English Spenserian verse, with a Life 
of the Author, by J. H. Wirren. Two volumes of the last London edition, re- 
printed in one elegant 16mo. volume, illustrated with a finely-engraved. Portrait 
and several beautiful Steel Engravings. 


“This elegant Poem abounds with all the pleasing description of tender scenes, the animated 
representation of battles, and the majestic flow of language, which so much captivate and over- 
power the reader in the pages of Homer and Virgil. 

‘“‘ Mr. Wiffen’s version has long-since been conceded to be the best evergiven of the great Poet ; 
he catches and portrays the spirit of the author with a feeling the most kindred and congenial.” 


TOKEN OF AFFECTION. 


One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 


TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 


One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 


TOKEN OF LOVE. 


One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 


TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 


One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 


TOKEN OF THE HEART. 


One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 
Forming a portion of the series of ‘* Miniature Classical Library.” 


3 Each volume consists of nearly one hundred appropriate extracts from the best Poetica® 
writers of England and America. 


YOUNG.—NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


The Complaint, or Night Thoughts. By Epwarp Younc, DD. Miniature size 
volume, elegantly printed, 33 cents. Forming a portion of the series of ‘‘ Miniature 
Classic Library.” 

“In his ‘ Night Thoughts,’ Young exhibits entire originality of style, elevation of sentiment, 
gtandeur of diction, and beauty of imagery, accompanied with an extensive knowledge of men 
and things, and a profound acquaintance with the feelings of the human heart."— Monthéop 
Magazine, 
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RELIGIOUS. 


ARNOLD.—RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS: 


Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Rugby School, with an Address before Con- 
firmation. By Tuomas ΔΆ νοι, D.D. One volume, 16mo., 75 cts. 

“There are thirty Sermons in this neat little volume, which we cordialiy recommend to parents 
and others for the use of the young, as a guide and incentive to deep earnestness in matters of 
Teligious belief and conduct; as a book which will interest all by its sincerity, and especially 
those who have become acquainted with Dr. A. through his Life and Letters, recently published 
by the Appletons. The School at Rugby was the nucleus of all his opinions and sentiments, the 
centre where was concentrated a practical philanthropy and benevolence which shed its light 
over the whole kingdom. In the study of Dr. Arnold’s character, one of the most profitable in 
the whole range of biography, these School Sermons are not the least valuable among his writ- 
ings.” —Hvening Post. 


ANTHON.—AN EASY CATECHISM FOR CHILDREN; 


or, The Church Catechism with Scripture Proofs. By Henry Antuon, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s Church, New-York. Part 1, price 63 cts. 

“This Catechism is prepared chiefly for children who are taught orally. It may precede 
‘ The Help to Catechism,’ and answer as the one next in place to little manuals like ‘ Sherwood's 
Easy Questions,’ which is so general a fuvourite with very young scholars.” 


ANTHON.—CATECHISMS ON THE HOMILIES OF THE 


CHURCH. By Henry Antuon, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s Church, New-York. 
18mo.. paper cover 6% cts. 

Contents —I. Of the Misery of Mankind; II. Of the Nativity of Christ ; 
Ill. Of the Passion of Christ; IV. Of the Resurrection of Christ. 
_ This little volume forms No. 2, of a series of ‘* Tracts on Christian Doctrine and Practice,” now 
in course of publication under the supervision of Rev. Dr. Anthon. 


A KEMPIS.—OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST: 


Four books by Thomas ἃ Kempis. One elegant volume, 16mo., $1,00. 

“The author of this invaluable work was born about the year 1380, and has always been hon- 
oured by the Church for his eminent sanctity. Of the many pious works composed by him, his 
‘Imitation of Christ’ (being collections of his devotional thoughts and meditations on important 
prectical subjects, together with a separate treatise on the Holy Communion) is the most cele- 

rated, and has ever been admired and valued by devout Christians of every name, It has passed 
through numerous editions and translations, the first of which into English is said to have been 
made by the illustrious Lady Margaret, mother of King Henry VII. Messrs. Appletons’ very 
beautiful edition is a reprint from the last English, the translation of which was chiefly copied 
from one printed at London in 1677. It deserves to be a companion of the good Bishop Wilson's 
Sacra Privata.’”’—Banner of the Cross. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER—NEW STANDARD EDI. 


TION. The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, together with the Psalter or 
Psalms of David. Illustrated with four beautiful Steel Engravings by Overbeck, 
and a finely-illuminated title page, in various elegant bindings. 

This new and elegant edition of the Prayer Book is printed from the authorized copy adoptea 
at the last General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the proof sheets corrected by 
one of the three Presbyters appointed by the House of Bishops for its revision. It is published in 
five varieties of size, embracing 8vo., 12mo., I6mo.,24mo., and 18mo. The type of the last two 
sizes is much larger than any previous edition. : 

A Pocket Edition, in 32mo. and 48mo. size, is also published, carefully printed from the cor- 
rected copy. 


BURNET.— AN EXPOSITION OF THE XXXIX. ARTI- 
CLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By GiLBert Burnet, D.D., late 
Bishop of Salisbury. With an Appendix, containing the Augsburg Confession, 
Creed of Pope Pius IV., &c. Revised and corrected, with copious Notes and Ad- 
ditional References, by the Rey. James R. Pace, A.M. One handsome 8vo. vol- 
ume, $2,00. 

“The editor has given to our clergy and our students in theology an edition of this work, which 
must necessarily supersede every other, and we feel he deserves well at the hands of the Church, 
which he has so materially seryed.”’—Church of England Quarterly Review. 

“No Churchman, no Theologian, can stand in need of information as to the character or value 
of Bishop Burnet’s Exposition, which long since took its fitting place as one of the acknowledged 
and aumires standards of the Church,’’ 
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RELIGIOUS—Conrinunp. 


BURNET.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 


Of the Church of England, by Gilbert Burnet, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Salisbury 7 
with the Collection of Records and ἃ copious Index, revised and correeted, with 
additional Notes and a Preface, by the Rev. Εν Nares, D.D., late Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford, Ulustrated with a Frontispiece ané 
twenty-three engraved Portraits, forming foar elegant 8vo. volumes. $8,00. 

A cheap edition is printed, containing the History in three volumes, without the 
Records, which form the fourth volume of the above. Price, in boards, $2,50. 

“To the student either of civil oF religious history, no epoch can be of more importanee thar 
that of the Reformation in England. The History of Bishop Burnet is one of the most celebrated, 
and by far the most frequently quoted of any that has been written of this great event. Upon the 
original publication of the first volume, it was received in Great Britain with the loudest and most 
extravagant encomiums. ‘he author received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and was 
requested by fhem to continue the work. In confinuing it, he had the assistance of the most 
Jearned and eminent divines of his time; and he confesses his indebtedness for important aid te 
Lloyd, Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, three of the greatest of England’s Bishops. 

“The present edition of this great work has been edited with laborious care by Dr. Nares, who 
professes to have corrected important errors into which the author fell, and to have made suck 
improvements in the order of the work as will render it fat more usefal to the reader or historical 
etudent. Preliminary explanations, full and sufficient to the clear understanding of the author, ard 

iven, and marginal references are made throughout the book, so as greatly to facilitate and ren- 
ef accurate its consultation. It will of course find a place in every theologian’s library—and 
will by no means, we trast, be confined to that comparatively limited sphere.”"—V. Y. Tribune, 


BIBLE EXPOSITOR. 


Confirmation of the Truth of the Holy Scriptares, from the Observations of recent 
Travellers, illustrating the Manners, Customs, and Places referred to in the Bible. 
Published under the direction of the Soeiety for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, London. Illustrated with 90 eats. One volame, 12mo., 75 cents. 

“The compiler of this volume trusts that if may be the means, under God’s providence, of 
leading unlearned readers fo a more general acquaintance with Eastern customs, and assist them 
to u clearer perception of the propriety and beauty of the illustrations so often drawn from thenmy 
in the Bible.’—Exztract from Preface. 


BEAVEN.—-A HELP TO CATECHISING. 


For the use of Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. By James Beaven, D.D., 
Professor of Theology at King’s College, Toronto. Revised and adapted to the use 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. By Henry Antuon, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s Church, N. Y. 18mo., paper eover 6 cts. 

Forming No. 1 of a series of “" Tracts on Christian Doctrine and Practice,’’ now 
in course of publication under the superintendence of Rev. Dr. Anthon. 


BRADLEY.—FAMILY AND PARISH SERMONS: 


Preached at Clapham and Glasbury. By the Rev.Cnaries Brapizy. From the 
seventh London edition. T’'wo volumes in one, 8vo. $1,25. 


BRADLEY.—PRACTICAL SERMONS 


For every Sunday throughout the year and principal holidays. Two volumes of 
English edition in one 8vo., $1.50. 

xX The above two volumes may be bound together in one. Price $2.50. 

The Sermons of this Divine are much admired for their plain, yet chaste and elegant style; 
they will be found admirably adapted for family reading and preaching, where no pastor is lo~ 
cated. Recommendations might be given, if space woald admit, ftom several of our Bishops and 
Clergy ; also from ministers of various denominations, 

The following are a few of the English and American critical opinions of their merit — 

“ Bradley's style is sententions, pithy and colloquial. Ue is simple without being quaint, and 
he almost folds conversation with his hearers, without descending from the dignity of the sacred 
chair.”’— Eclectic Review. ἀ 

“ We earnestly desire that every pulpit may ever be the vehicle of discourses as judicious and 
practical, as scriptural and devout, as these.”—Christian Observer. 

“The style is so simple that the most unlearned can nonderstand them; the matter so instruc~ 
tive that the best informed can learn something; the spirit so fervent that the most engaged 
Christian can be animated and warmed by {ΠῚ} perusal..’—Christian Witness. 


CRUDEN.—CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By ALtexanper Crupven, M.A. With a Memoir of the Author by W- 
Youngman. Abridged from the last London edition, by William Patton, D™ 


Portrait. One volume. 32mo.. sheep, 50 cents. 
ΓΤ Conroins al! tne words to ce found in the large work, relating te toe New Testament 
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RELIGIOUS—Conrinurp. 
COTTER.—THE MASS AND RUBRICS 


Of the Roman Catholie Church, translated into English, with Notes and Remarks. 
By the Rev. Joun R. Correr, A.M. 18me., 50 cents. 


“ Nothing is mere common than to hear persons of all orders say that they cannot comprehend 
the Roman Mass when they see it celebrated. The reason is this: the vucal part is entirely in 
Latin and inaudible. Hence a translation of it in English was very needful, and, as Mr. Cotter 
observes in his Preface, it is astonishing that it never before was done. In the volume under 
notice, the whole series, from the beginning to the end, is given in Latin text, with a very exact 
version in our own language; thus presenting to us an original work of the highest value and 
authenticity to all Protestants who are anxious to comprehend the entire ritual of the Mass, both 
in its doctrine and ceremonies.’’"—Journal of Commerce. 


CHURTON.—THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH; 

Or, Christian History of England in early British, Saxon, and Norman Times. By 
the Rev. Epwarp Cuurtron, M.A. With a Preface by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Ives. One volume, l6mo., $1,00. 


“The following delightful pages place before us some of the choicest examples—both clerical 
and luy—of the true Christian spirit in the EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH. In truth, those 
pages are crowded with weighty lessons. * * * Extract from Editor's Preface. 


CLARKE.—SCRIPTURE PROMISES, 
Under their proper heads, representing the Blessings Promised, and the Duties to 
which Promises are made. By SamuEL Cuarke, D.D. Miniature size, 37: cts. 


“Jn this edition, every passage of Scripture has been compared and verified. ‘The volume 1s 
like an arranged museum of gems, and precious stones, and pearls of inestimable value. ‘The 
divine promises comprehend a zich and endless variety.”—Dr. Wardlaw. 


EVANS.—THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD; 
Or, The Records of a Holy Home. By the Rev. R. W. Evans. From the twelfth 
English edition. One volume, 16moe., 75 cents. 


“ Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume, We believe no person 
could read this work, and not be the better for its pieus and touching lessons.”—Lzterary Gaz. 


FABER.—THE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION ; 


Or, an Histeriecal Inquiry inte the Ideality and Causation of Scriptural Election, as 
received and maintained in the primitive Chureh of Christ. By Georce STANLEY 
Fazer, B.D., author of “ Difficulties of Romanism,” “ Difficulties of Infidelity,” 
&e. Complete in one volume, 8vo., $1,75. 

“Mr. Faber verifies his opinion by demonstration. We cannot pay a higher respect to his work 
then by recommending it to all”—Churck of England Quarterly Review. 


FOSTER.—ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN MORALS, 


Experimental and Practieal. Originally delivered as Lectures at Broadmead 
Chapel, Bristel. By John Foster, author of “ Essays on Decision of Character,” ete. 
One volume, 18mo., 50 cents. 

This volume contains twenty-six Eseays, some of which are of the highest order of sublimity 
and exeellence. 


GRESLEY.—PORTRAIT OF A CHURCHMAN. 
By the Rev. W. Gresiey, A.M. From the seventh English Edition. One ele- 
gant volume, 16mo., 75 cents. 

“The main part of this admirable volume is oceupied upon the illustration of the practical 
working of Church principles when sincerely received, setting forth their value in the commerce 
of ἜΤΗ life, end how surely they conduct those who embrace them in the safe and quiet path of 
tholy life.’’ 


GRESLEY.—A TREATISE ON PREACHING, 

In a Series of Letters by the Rev. W. Gresitey, M.A. Revised, with Supple- 
mentary Notes, by the Rev. Bensamin I. Haicut, M.A., Rector of All Saints’ 
Church, N. Y. One volume, 12mo., $1,235. 

HOOK.—THE CROSS OF CHRIST; 

Or, Meditations on the Death and Passion of our Blessed Lord and Saviour. Editec 
by W. F. Hook, D.D,, Vicar of Leeds. 16mo., 63 cents. 


This admirable little volume will be found useful as 2 Manual for the sick room, and com- 
pscion for the holy season of Lent. 
il 
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RELIGIOUS—Conrinven. 
HOOKER.—THE COMPLETE WORKS 


Of that learned and judicious divine, Mr. Ricuarp Hooker, with an account of 
his Life and Death. By Isaac Watton. Arranged by the Rev. John Keble, M.A. 
First American from the last Oxford edition. With a complete general Index, and 
Index of the texts of Scripture, prepared expressly for this edition. Two elegant 
volumes, ὅνο., $4,00. 

Contrents.—The Editor’s Preface comprises a general survey of the former edition of Hooker’s 
Works, with Historical Illustrations of the period. After which follows the Life of Hooker, by 
Isaac Walton. His chief work succeeds, on the “ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.” 

It commences with a lengthened Preface, designed as an address “to them who seek the‘ re- 
formation of the Laws and Orders Ecclesiastical of the Church of England.’’ The discussion is 
divided into eight books, which include an investigation of the topics. After those eight s00ks 
of the ** Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,’? follow two Sermons, ‘‘ The Certainty and Perpetuity of 
Faith in the Elect; especially of the Prophet Habakkuk’s Faith ;’”? and “ Justification, Works, 
and how the foundation of faith is overthrown’? Next are introduced “ A supplication made to 
the Council by Master Walter Travers,”’ and “ Mr. Hooker’s answer to the supplication that Mr. 
Travers made to the Council’? Then follow two Sermons—‘‘ On the Nature of Pride,’’ and a 
“ Remedy against Sorrow and Fear.’’ Two Sermons on part of the epistle of the Apostle Jude 
are next inserted, with a prefatory dedication by Henry Jackson. ‘The last article in the works 
of Mr. Hooker is a Sermon on Prayer. 

The English edition, in three volumes, sells at $10,00. The American 1s an exact reprint, at 
less than half the price. 


IVES.—THE APOSTLES’ DOCTRINE AND FELLOW. 
SHIP: Five Sermons, preached in the principal Churches of his Diocese, during 
his Spring Visitation, 1844. By the Right Rev. L.S.Ives, D.D., L.L.D. 16mo., 
63 cents. Ἂ 


“They have been productive of great good, and are now published in aecordance with the 
unanimous request of the Convention of his Diocese. They are written in a flawing and attrac- 
tive style, and are enriched with copious notes and an appendix.’’—.Albany Eve. Journal. 


‘ JAMES.—THE TRUE CHRISTIAN ; 
Exemplified in a Series of Addresses, by Rev. Joon ANGELL JAMEs. One volume, 
18mo., 38 cents. 

“These addresses are amongst the choicest effusions of the admirable author.””—Christian Intel. 


JAMES.—THE ANXIOUS INQUIRER ig Aaa 
After Salvation Directed and Encouraged. By Rev. Joun ANGELL James. One 
volume, 18mo., 38 cents. 


Upwards of twenty thousand copies of this excellent little volume have been sold, which fully 
attests the high estimation the work has attained with the religious community. 


JAMES.—HAPPINESS, ITS NATURE AND SOURCES. 


By Rey. Jonn ANGELL JAMES. One volume, 32mo., 25 cents. 
“This is written in the excellent author's best vein. A better book we have not in a long time 
seen.’’— Evangelist. 


JAMES.—THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOME. 


In a Series of Letters, especially directed for the Moral Advancement of Youth. 
By Rev. Joun ANGELL James. Fifth edition One volume, 18mo., 38 cents. 
“The work is a rich treasury of Christian counsel and instruction.”’—Albany Advertiser: 


JAMES.—THE WIDOW DIRECTED 
To the Widow’s God. By Rev. Joun ANGELL James. One vol., 18mo., 38 cents, 


“The book is worthy to be read by others besides the class for which itis especially designed 5 
and we doubt not that it is destined to come as a friendly visitor to many a house of mourning, 
and as a healing balm to many a wounded heart.’’"—.NV. ¥. Observer. ‘ 


KIP.—THE DOUBLE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. 


By Rev. Wm. Incrauam Kip, author of “ Lenten Βαβι." One volume, 12me 
Second edition. Boards 75 cents, cloth $1,00. 


“This is a sound, clear, and able production—a book much wanted for these times, and one 
that we feel persuaded will prove eminently useful. It is a happy delineation of that DOUBLE 
WITNEss which the Church bears against Romanism and ultra-Protestantism, and paints out her 
middle path as the only one of truth and safety.”— Banner of the Crass 
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RELIGIOUS—Conrinvep. 
KINGSLEY.—THE SACRED CHOIR: 


A Collection of Church Music, consisting of Selections from the most distinguished 
Avthors, among whom are the names of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Pergolessi, 
&c., &c., with several pieces of Music by the Author; also,a Progressive Element- 
‘ary System of Instruction for Pupils. By GzorcEr KINGSLEY, author of the Social 
Choir, &c., &c. Fourth edition. 75 cents. 

“Mr. George Kingsley: Sir—We have examined the ‘Sacred Choir* enough to lead us to ap- 
precinte the work as the best publication of Sacred Music extant. It is beautifully printed and 
substantially bound, conferring credit on the publishers. We bespeak for the ‘Sacred Choir’ an 
extensive circulation. _ FF S. Bowpoin, 


Sincerely yours, a VU. Goopwin, 
. IncRanAm.” 


LIGHT IN THE DWELLING ; 


“Or, A Harmony of the Four Gospels, with short and simple Remarks, adapted to 
teading at Family Prayers, and arranged in 365 sections, for every day in the year. 
‘By the Author of “ Peep of Day,” “‘ Line upon Line,”’ etc., ete. One vol , 8vo. 
“This work will be found remarkably well adapted for its purpose. It is a Commentary to 
accompany Family Devotions, and travels over the four Gospels, arranged on the basis of Towns- 
end’s Harmony, placing them in portions, one for each morning in the year. In addition, it con- 
tains a reference to some other portion of Scripture for evening devotions, bearing on the topic of 
the morning. The lady who is its author is most favourably known by her works for the religious 
instruction of children—“ The Peep of Day,’ and “Line upon Line,’’—of some of which more 
than 30,000 copies have been sold in Great Britain, and which have been highly valued and use- 
ful in their American reprints. She seems to bear in mind, throughout her present work, the 
wants of the younger members of the household, and writes with great simplicity and directness, 
but without feebleness. It bears the marks of sound judgment, seriousness, and kindness, and 
great occasional pungency is intermingled. The book does not discredit the labours of eight 
ears, which the writer declares that it cost her. Its tone seems mainly caught from the excel- 
dent commentary of Thomas Scott, of whom, however, the writer is no servile copyist. Its prin- 
ciples are decidedly evangelical. Without the rich variety of thought, aptness of quotation, or 
felicity of phrase, that distinguish Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises, it breathes a kindred 
spirit; and whilst that may be preferred for the closet, this would seem, for the purpose of win- 
ning the attention of all members of a household at fumily worship, to have yet higher adapta- 
ticn than Jay.”’ 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. 
From the Fifth English edition. One elegantly-printed volume, 75 cents. 


“Tn this elegant volume there are forty-five sections, and ene hundred and seventy-nine lyric 
poems, all sbort, and many of them sweet.’’—.Vew- York American. 


MAGEE.—ON ATONEMENT AND SACRIFICE: 


Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacri- 
fice, and on the Principal Arguments advanced, and the Mode of Reasoning em- 
ployed, by the Opponents of those Doctrines, as held by the Established Church. 
By the late most Rev. Witit1am Macee, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Two vols., 
8vo., $5,00. 

“ This is one of the ablest critical and polemical works of modern times. The profound biblical 
information on a variety of topics which the Archbishop brings forward, must endear his name 
to all lovers of Christianity.””— Orme. 


MARSHALL.—NOTES ON THE EPISCOPAL POLITY 


Of the Hely Catholic Church, with some account of the Developments of Modern 
Religious Systems. By Tuomas Witiram Marsuatt, B. A., of the Diocese of 
Salisbury. Edited by Jonaruan M. Warnwricurt, D.D. With a new and com- 
plete Index of the Subjects and of the Texts of Scripture. One vol., 12mo., $1,25. 

1. Introduction. II. Scripture Evidence. III. Evidence of Antiquity. IV. Ad- 
mission of Adversaries. Y. Development ef Modern Religious Systems. 

“Α more important work than this has not been issued for a long time We earnestly recom- 
mend it to the attention of every Churchman.””—Banner of the Crose. 


MAURICE.—THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST; 


“Or. Hints respecting the Principles, Constitution, and Ordinances of the Catholie 
Church. By Rev. Freperick Denison Maurice, M.A. London. One volume, 
®vo., 600 pages, $2,50. 

“On the theory of the Church of Christ, all should consult tne work of Mr. Maurice, the most 
qhilosophical writer of the day.”—Prof. Garbett’s Bampton Lectures, 1842. 
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RELIG!OUS—Conrinvep. 
MANNING.—THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. Henry Epwarp Mannina, M.A., Archdeacon of Chichester. One 
volume, 16mo., $1,00. 

Part. I. The History and Exposition of the Doctrine of Catholie Unity. Part Il. 
The Moral Design of Catholic Unity. Part IU. The Doctrine of Catholie Unity 
applied to the Actual State of Christendom. 

“ We commend it earnestly to the devout and serious perusal of all Churchmen, and particu- 
larly of all clergymen, as the ablest discussion we ever met with of a deeply and vitally important 
subject.— Churchman. 


MATRIMONY.—THE MANUAL OF MATRIMONY 


And Connubial Companion ; gathered together for the Safety of the Single and the 
Weal of the Wedded. By a Bachelor. One volume, miniature size, 31} cts. 

The first of the two Discourses comprising this little volume, is a reprint of “ Secker's”’ very. 
scarce pamphlet: A Wedding Ring for the Finger; or, the Salve of Divinity on the Sore of Hu- 
manity, laid open ina Sermon at a Wedding.’ The other is Bishop Jeremy ‘Faylor’s famous 
pair of Sermons on the “ Marriage Ring,” which are now like a new-married pair no longer 
twain, but one. 


MORE.—PRACTICAL PIETY. 


By Hannan More. Two volumes, 32mo., frontispieces, 75 cents. 
Forming one of the series of the “ Miniature Classical Library.” 


“Practical Piety’? has always been deemed the most attractive and eloquent of al] Hannah 
More’s works. 


MORE.—PRIVATE DEVOTION : 


A Series of Prayers and Meditations, with an Introductory Essay on Prayer, chiefly 
from the writings of Hannan More. From the twenty-fifth London edition. One 
volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth gilt, 31 cents. 
Forming one of the series of the ‘* Miniature Classical Library.” 
Upwards of fifty thousand copies of this admirable manual have been sold in the United States. 


NEWMAN.—PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 


By Joun Henry Newman, B.D. Six volumes of the English Edition in two vol- 
umes, 8vo., $5,00. 


NEWMAN.—SERMONS BEARING ON SUBJECTS 
Of the Day. By Jonn Henry Newman, B.D. One volume, 12mo., $1,25. 
“ As a compendium of Christian duty, these Sermons will be read by people of all denomina- 


tions ; as models of style, they will be valued by writers in every depaztment of literature.” — United 
States Gazette. 


OGILBY.—ON LAY-BAPTISM : 


An Outline of the Argument against the Validity of Lay-Baptism. By Joun D. 
Oaiuzy, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. One vol., 12mo., 75 ets. 

“From a cursory inspection of it, we take it to be a thorough, fearless, and able discussion of 
the subject which it proposes—aiming less to excite inquiry, than to satisfy by learned and im 
genious argument inquiries already excited.” —Churchman. 


OGILBY.—CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND 


And America. Three Lectures: I. The Church in England and America, Apos- 
tolic and Catholic ; Hl. The Causes of the English Reformation ; It. Its Character 
and Results. By Joun Ὁ. Ocritpy, D-D. One vol., 16mo., 75 cts. 

{1 believe in one Catholic and Apostolic Church.”’—.Nicene Creed. 

“ Prof. Ogilby has furnished the Church, in this little volume, with a most valuable aid. We 
think it is designed to become a text-book on the subject of which it treats.”— True Catholic. 


PALMER.—A TREATISE ON THE CHURCH 


Of Christ. Designed chiefly for the use of Students in Theology. By the Rev. 
Wixuiam Pavmer, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. Edited, with Notes, by 
the Rt. Rev. W. R. WuittineHam, D.D., Bishop of the Prot. Epis. Church in the 
Diocese of Maryland. ‘Two volomes, 8vo., $5,00 

“The chief design of this work is to supply some answer to the assertion so frequently made, 
that individuals are not bound to submit to any ecclesiastical authority whatever; or that, if they 
are, they must, in consistency, accep! Romanism with all its claims and errors.— Preface. 
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RELIGIOUS—Conrincvep. 
PULPIT CYCLOPC&DIA AND MINISTER’S COMPANION; 


containing three hundred and sixty Skeletons and Sketches of Sermons, and 
eighty-two Essays on Biblical Learning, Theological Studies, and the Composition 
and Delivery of Sermons. By the Author of *‘ Sketches and Skeletons of 400 Ser- 
mons,” “‘ Christian Daily Portion,” etc. The London edition of four volumes com- 
plete in one 8yo. vol. of over 600 pages, $2,50. 

“* % %* The most eminent preachers of modern times, and the best writers on homeletics, 
speak through this admirable volume, The artangement is excellent, and the plan mote exten 
sive and comprehensive than any other book of the kind which has appeared.”’—Christian Intel. 

“The very best book of its class, The sketches are concise and comprehensive, the range of 
subjects is broad, the storehouse of materials ample.’’—Soutkern Christian Advocate. 

“ By the Table of Contents any topic can be selected at once, and seeds of additional thoughts 
can be found in abundance in every part of this closely-compacted volume,”’— West. Christ’n Adv. 


PAGET.—TALES OF THE VILLAGE. 
By the Rev. Francis E. Pacer, M.A. Three elegant volumes, 18mo., $1,75. 


“'The first series, or volume, presents a popular view of the contrast in opinions and modes of 
thought between Churchmen and Romanists; the second sets forth Church principles, as opposed 
to what, in England, is termed Dissent; and the third places in contrast the character of the 
Churchman and the Infidel. At any time these volumes would be valuable, especially to the 
young.”’—New- York American. 


PEARSON.—AN EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. 


By Joun Pearson, D D., late Bishop of Chester. With an Appendix, containing 
the principal Greek and Latin Creeds. Revised and corrected by the Rev. W. S. 
Dobson, M.A., Peterhouse, Cambridge. One vol., 8vo , $2,00. 

“This admirable Exposition of the Creed, originally preached to his parishioners in the form of 
Sermons, has been long and deservedly considered among the best and most useful theological 
productions of our language. Of Pearson it was said, ‘that the very dust of his writings is gold.’ ἢ 


PHILIP.—YOUNG MAN’S CLOSET LIBRARY. 
By Robert Philip. With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. Albert Barnes. 12mo., $1. 


PHILIP —LOVE OF THE SPIRIT, 


Traced in His Work: a Companion to the Experimental Guides. By Robert Philip. 
One volume, 18mo., 50 ets. 


PHILIP.—DEVOTIONAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 


Guides. By Robert Philip. With an Introductory Essay by Rev. Albert Barnes. 
Two volumes, 12mo., $1,75. Containing Guide to the Perplexed, Guide to the 
Devotional, Guide to the Thoughtful, Guide to the Doubting, Guide to the Con- 
scientious, Guide to Redemption. 


PHILIP.—LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY : 


The Marys, or Beauty of Female Holiness: The Marthas, or Varieties of Female 
Piety; The Lydias, or Development of Female Character; The Hannahs, er Ma- 
ternal Influence of Sons. By Robert Philip. Each volume, 18mo., 50 cents. 

“The author of this excellent work is known to the public as one of the most prolific writers of 
the day, and scarcely any writer in the department which he occupies has acquired su extensive 
and well-merited a popularity.— Evangelist. 


SHERLOCK —THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN ; 


Or, the Devout Penitent; a Book of Devotion, containing the Whole Duty of a 
Christian in all Occasions and Necessities, fitted to the main use ofa holy life. By 
R Sueriock, D.D. With a Life of the Author, by the Rt. Rev. Rishop Wilson. 
Author of “Sacra Privata,’” &c. One elegant volume, 16mo., $1,00. 

“Considered as a manunl of private devotion, and a means of practical preparation for the 
Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, this book is among the best, if not the best, 
ever commended to the members of our Church.’—Ghurciman. 


SPINCKES.—MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS: 
Collected from the writings of Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Ken, 
Dr Hickes, Mr. Kettlewell, Mr. Spinckes, and other eminent old English divines. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Mr. Spinckes. Edited by Francis E. Paget, M.A. 
One elegant volume, 16mo., $1,00. 
“Asa manual of private devotions, it -vill be found most valuable.’—Wew- York American. 
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RELIGIOUS—Conrinuep. 
SPENCER.—THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED 


In the Ways of the Gospel and the Church, in a series of Discourses delivered at 
St. James’s Church, Goshen, N. Y. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, M. A., late Ree- 
tor. One volume, 16mo , $1,25. : : 

“ This is a very useful volume of Sermons: respectable in style, sound in doctrine, and affec- 
tionate in tone; they are we'l adapted for reading in the family circle, or placing on the family 
book-shelf. * * * We think it a work of which the circulation is likely to promote true 
religion and genuine piety. It is enriched with a body of excellent notes, selected from the writ- 
ings of the deud and living ornaments of the Church in England and this country.”’— True Catholic, 


SUTTON.—DISCE VIVERE—LEARN TO LIVE: 


Wherein is shown that the Life of Christ is and ought to be an Express Pattern for 
Imitation unto the Life of a Christian. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. 16mo , $1,00. 

“In the ‘ Disce Vivere’ the author moulded his materials, after the manner of a Kempis, inte 
an ‘Imitatio Christi ;’ each chapter inculeating some duty, upon the pattern of Him who gave 
Himself to be the beginning und the end of all perfection.”— Editor’s Preface. 


SWART.—LETTERS TO MY GODCHILD. 


By the Rev. J. W. Swart, A.M., of the Diocese of Western New-York. One vol., 
32mo., cloth, gilt leaves, 38 cents. 

* The design of this little work, as expressed by the author in the preface, is, the discharging 
of Sponsorial obligations. We have read it with interest and pleasure, and deem it well fitted 
to secure its end.”’—Primitive Standard. 


TAYLOR.—THE SACRED ORDER AND OFFICES 


Of Episcopacy Asserted and Maintained ; to which is added Clerns Domini, a Dis- 
course on the Office Ministerial. By the Rt. Rey. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, D.D. Ons 
volume, 16mo., $1,00. 


The reprint in 8 portable form of this eminent divine’s masterly defence of Episcopacy, cannot 
fail of being welcomed by every Churchman. 
“The publishers have presented this jewel in a fitting casket.”"—.N. Y. American. 


TAYLOR.—THE GOLDEN GROVE: 


A choice Manual, containing what is to be Believed, Practised, and Desired, or 
Prayed for; the Prayers being fitted for the several Days of the Week. ‘To which 
is added, a Guide for the Penitent, or a Model drawn up for the Help of Devout 
Souls wounded with Sin. Also, Festival Hymns, ὥς. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. One volume, 16mo., 50 cents. 

“This little work may pe:haps be regnrded as among the-choicest of Bishop Taylor’s produc- 


tions. While it is designed to be a guide to devotion, it breathes much of the spirit of devotion, 
and abounds in lessons of deep practical wisdom.’’—Albany Adv. 


WILSON.—SACRA PRIVATA. 


The Private Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers of the Rt. Rev. T. Wilson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. First complete edition. 16mo_, ornamented, $1. 
“The reprint is an honor to the American press. ‘The work itself is, perhaps, on the whole, the 


best devotional treatise in the language. It has never before in this country been printed en- 
tire.’—( hurchman. 


ἘΞ Τ᾿ A neat miniature edition, abridged for popular use, is also published. Price 31 cents. 


WILBERFORCE.—MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS ; 
Or, The Order for Administering the Holy Con.munion; conveniently arranged 
with Meditations and Prayers from old English Vivines: being the Eucharistica of 
Samuel Wilberforce, M A , Archdeacon of Surrey, (adapted to the American ser- 
vice ) 38 cents, gilt leaves 50 cents. 

“We most earnestly commend the work.””— Churchman. 


WILSON.—EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST, PAUL’S 


Epistle to the Colossians ; in which the Apostle’s argument respecting the Errors 
on the subject of the Mediation of Christ, prevailing at Colosse, is applied to the 
present Circumstances of our Protestant Church. By Daniel Wilson, Bishop of 
Caleutta.. One volume, 12mo , $1,25. 


“ This is a series of very nble and ex."2edingly interesting Lectures, by the venerable Bishop of 
‘Calcutta, of which the direct purpose a to apply the argument of the Apostle respecting the 
Errors on the subject of the Mediation of Christ at Colosse, to the present circumstances of the 
Church, It is a very important work, und cannot fail to be received with very marked fuvour by 
all who are interested in the progress of religious truth, and especially in the growth of the Pro 
testant Episcopal Church.” —Courier & Enquirer. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


I. AGRICULTURE. 
BOUISSANGAULT.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Rural Economy, in its relations with Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorology ; or, 
Chemistry applied to Agriculture. By J. B. Bouissangault. Translated, with 
Notes, ete:, by George Law, Agriculturist. 12mo-, over 500 pages, $1,50. 

“The work is the fruit of a long life of study and experiment, and its perusal will aid the 
farmer gréatly in obtaining a-practical and scientific knowledge of his profession.”—American 
Ag iculturist. 

“This is a goed agricultural work. It is a farmer’s book, which he may read with profit and 
‘pleasure ; a book for his boys to study, and which, if they do study, will be sure to lead them on 
step by step until they understand the science as well ‘as the practical part of this noble profes- 
sion. It is the result of inquiries by the author extending over many years of agricultural observa- 
tions, made under the most favourable circumstances. It treats of the physical and chemical 
phenomena of vegetation; of the composition of vegetables and their immediate principles; of 
fermentation ; of soils; of every thing that has been done on the subject of manure, organic and 
mineral; of rotation of crops; of live stock, their maintenance and economy; of meteorology 
and climate, and the relations between organized beings and the atmosphere.” —Critcinnati Gaz. 


FALKNER.—THE FARMER’S MANUAL: 


A Practical Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures, founded from Experi- 
‘ments on various Crops, with a brief Account of the most Recent Discoveries in 
Agricultural Chemistry. By F. Falkner and the Author-of “ British Husbandry.” 
12mo , cloth, 50 cents. 


FARMER’S TREASURE, THE: 
Containing “‘ Falkner’s Farmer’s Manual,” and “‘ Smith’s Productive Farming,” 
‘ound together. 12mo., 75 cents. 


MARSHALL.—THE FARMER’S HAND-BOOK : 


Being a Full and Complete Guide for the Farmer and Emigrant. Comprising—The 
‘Clearing of Forest and Prairie Lands ; Gardening ; Farming Generally ; Farriery; 
“The Management and Treatment of Cattle ; Cookery ; The Construction of Dwell- 
‘ings; Prevention ang Cure of Disease; with copious Tables, Recipes, Hints, 
ἄς, ἄς. By Josiah T. Marshall. “One volume, 12mo, illustrated with numerous 
»wood engravings. Neatly bound. Price $1; paper cover, 622-cents. 

“This Manual is the resu!t of much experience, observation, and research, and as such is 
confidently recommended to all Farmers and Emigrants, to whom it will teach wisdom and en- 
Bure comfort.” — Evening Mirror. 

“One of the most useful books we ever saw.’’—Boston Post. 

“Mr. Marshall’s Manual explains about fifteen hundred different subjects—and, from a close 
yesearch of them, it seems diflicult to specify what additional informntion a farmer can require in 
a hand-book of expérimental and practical intelligence upon agricultural topics.”—Cin. Atlas 


SMITH.—PRGDUCTIVE FARMING : 


A Familiar Digest of the Most Recent Discoveries-of Licbig, Davy, Johnston, and 
‘other celebrated Writers on Vegetable Chemistry, showing how the results of TH- 
Jage might be greatly augmented. By Joseph A. Smith. 12mo., cloth, 50 cents. " 


I, ARCHITECTURE AND MECHANICS. 
EWBANK.—HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS: 


A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other Machines for raising 
Water, including the-Steam and Fire Engines, ancient and modern ; with Cbserva- 
tions on various subjects connected ‘with the Mechanic Arts; including the Pro- 

ressive Development of the Steam Engine. In five books. Illustrated by nearly 
three hundred Engravings. By. Thomas Ewbank. Second edition, with a Supple- 
ment. One handsome volume of 690 pages, $3.50. 

“ This is a highly valuable production, replete with novelty and interest, and adapted to gratify 
equally the historian, the philosopher, and the mechanician; being the result of a protracted and 
extensive research among the arcuna of historical and scientific Iiterature.”’—JVational Intel. 


LAFEVER.—BEAUTIES OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE; 


Consisting of forty-eight Plates of Original Designs, with Plans, Elevations, and 
Sections—also a Dictionary of Technical Terms; the whole forming a complete 
‘Manual for the Practical Builder. By M. Lafever, Architect. Large 8vo., $6,00 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARNOLD.—THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


Of Thomas Arnold, D D , with nine additional Essays, not ineluded in the English, 
collection. One volume, 8vo., $2,00. 


“ This volume includes: disquisitions-on the ‘Church and State,’ in its existing British combi- 
nations—on Scriptural and Secular history—and on Education, with various other subjects of 
Political Economy. It will bea suitable counterpart to the ‘Life and Correspondence of Dr. 
Arnold ;’ and scho'ars who have been so deeply interested in that impressive biography, will be 
gratified to ascertain the deliberate judgment of the Author, upon the numerous important themes 
which his ‘ Miscellaneous Works’ so richly and clearly announce,” 


ARTHUR.—TIRED OF HOUSE-KEEPING. 
By T. S. Arthur, author of ‘‘Insubordination,” etc., ete. 18mo., frontis., 374 cts. 
Forming one of the series of *‘ Tales for the People and their Children.” 


Contents —I. Going to House-keeping. Il. First Experiments. ΠῚ. Morning Calls. IV. First: 
Demonstrations. V. Trouble with Servants. Vf. A New One. VIL. More Trouble. VILL. A 
True Friend. IX. Another Powerful Demonstration. X. Brenking up. XI. Experiments in 
Boarding and Taking Boarders. XII. More Sacrifices. XIII. Extracting good from Evil. 
XIV. Failure of the First Experiments. XW. The New Boarding-house. XVI. Trouble in 
Earnest. XVII. Sickness. XVIII. Another Change. XIX. Conclusion. 


COOLEY.—THE AMERICAN IN EGYPT. 

With Rambles through Arabia-Petrea and the Holy Land, during the years 1839-40. 
By James Ewing Cooley. Hlustrated with numerous Steel Engravings, also Etch- 
ings and Designs by Johnston. One handsome volume, 8vo , of 610 pages, $2,00. 


“No other volume extant gives the reader so true a picture of what he would be likely to see 
and meet in Egypt. No other book is more practical and plain in its picture of precisely what the 
traveller himself will meet. Other writers have one account to give of their journey on paper, and 
another to relate in conversation. Mr. Cooley has but one story for the fire-side circle and the 
printed page.’’— Brother Jonathan. 


CORBOULD.—THE HISTORY AND ADVENTURES 


Of Margaret Catchpole, a Suffolk Girl. By the Rev. Richard Corbould. 8vo., 
paper cover, 2 steel plates, 25.cents. 


“ A most interesting work, with an excellent moral.’”— Tribune. 
“ A very remarkable work, exceedingly interesting."— Boston Courier. 


DUMAS.—MARGUERITE DE VALOIS: 


An Historical Romance. By Alexander Dumas. 8vo-, paper cover, 25 cents. 


© M. Dumas is a consummate master of bis craft. All his scenes are combined with the certainty 
of one familiar with the management of stage effect, costume and character. * * * We do not 
recollect any book in which the intrigues and the tragic events which darken like a cloud the 
Louvre, are so forcibly and so pictorially represented.”— London Atheneum. 


ELLIS.—THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND; 
Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis. One vol., 12mo., 50 ets.. 


ELLIS.—THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND; 
heir Influence and Responsibility. By Mrs. Ellis. One vol., 12mo.,50 cents. 


ELLIS.—THE MINISTER’S FAMILY ; 
Or Hints to those who.would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. One volume, 
18mo. 37: cents. 


ELLIS.—FIRST IMPRESSIONS ; 


Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. One volume, 
18mo , 37: cents. 


ELLIS.—DANGERS OF DINING OUT; 
Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. 18mo., 37% cts. 


ELLIS.—SOMERVILLE HALL; 
Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. 18mo., 37% ets 


firs The above four volumes form a portion of series of ‘‘ Tales for the People and 
their Childdren.” 
“ To wish prosperity to such books as these, is to desire the moral and physical welfare of the, 
human species.”— Bath Chronicle. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Conrinourep. 


EMBURY.—NATURE’S GEMS; OR, AMERICAN FLOW. 


ERS, in their Native Haunts. By Emma C. Embury. With twenty plates of 
Plants carefully coloured after Nature, and landscape views of their localities, from 
drawings taken on the spot, by E.W. Whitefield. One imperial octayo volume 
printed on the finest paper, and elegantly bound. Price $600. 

“This beautiful work is suitable as a ‘ Gift-Book’ for all seasons of the year. The literary 
pian of the book differs entirely from that of any other work on a similar subject, which has yet 
appeared. Each plate has its botanical and local description, though the chief part of the volume 
is composed of original tales and peetry, illustrative of the sentiments of the flowers, or associated 
with the landscape.” 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE NAVY: 


Comprising a General History of the American Marine, and particular accounts of 
all the most celebrated Naval Battles, from the Declaration of Independence to the 
present time, compiled from the best authorities. By John Frost, LL. D. With 
an Appendix, containing Naval Songs, Anecdotes, &c. Embellished with nume- 
rcus original Engravings, and Portraits of distinguished Naval Commanders. One 
volume, 12mo., $1,00. 

“This is the only popular, and yet authentic, single view which we have of the naval exploits 
of our country, arranged with good taste and set forth in good language.”"— U. S. Gazette. 

“This volume is dedicated to the Seeretary of the Navy, and is altogether a very faithful and 
attractive historical record. It deserves, and will doubtless have, a very extended circulation.”— 
Vational Intelligencer. 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE ARMY: 


Comprising a General Military History of the United States, from the period of the 
Revolution to the present time, with particular accounts of all the most celebrated 
Battles, compiled from the best authorities. By John Frost, L 1). Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings and Portraits of distinguished Commanders. One vol- 
ume, 12mo., $1,25. 

“This work gives a complete history of military operations, and their causes and effec‘s, from 
the opening of the Revolution to the close of the last war, with graphic descriptions of the cele- 
brated battles and characters of the leading generals. The importance of popular works of the 
class to whieh this and the ‘Book of the Nuvy’ belong, must be obvious to all who recognize 
the value of national recollections in preserving a true national spirit.”’ 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE COLONIES : 


Comprising a History of the Colonies composing the United States; from the dis- 
covery in the 10th Century to the Commencement, of the Revolutionary War. Com- 
piled from the best authorities. By John Frost, L.L. Ὁ. 12mo., illustrated, $1,00. 

“ This volume muy be considered as a sequel to the ‘ Book of the Army,’ and the ‘ Book of tho 
Navy,’ by the same author. As the former works present a view of the Naval and Military his- 
tory of the country from the Declaration of Independence to the present time, and the Book of 
the Colonies gives a general history from the earliest times to the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary War, we have thus a view of the main current of history through the whole period of our 
colonial and national existence; while each of the volumes is a distinet work, having its preper 
subject and unity.” 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE INDIANS 


Of North America. Their Manners, Customs, and Present State. Compiled from 
the most recent authorities. By John Frost, LL. D. 12mo., illustrated, $1,00. 


“A useful and acceptable volume, to all who desire authentic information respecting Indian 
life, with numerous pictorial sketches. The writer enters minutely into the domestic and social 
habits of the Indian tribes, and gives a graphic description of the hunting grounds and the wild 
animals of the chase. Altogether, he has compiled a meritorious text-book of Indian history.”— 
Com. Advertiser. 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF GOOD EXAMPLES: 
Drawn from Authentic History and Biography. Designed to Illustrate the bene- 
ficial Effects of Virtuous Conduct. By John Frost, L L. Ὁ. 12mo., illustrated, $1. 


In proposing historical examples to the young, the author of this work hopes to incite them to 
the study and practice of those active duties and virtuous habits which form the bas’s, not less cf 
success in life and private happiness, than of distinction and honor among men. 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRIOUS MECHANICS 
Of Europe and America. Translated from the French of Edward Foncaud. Edited 
by John Frest, L.L. D. 12mo., illustrated, $1,00. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Conrinuzp. 
FOSTER.—BIOG., LIT. AND PHILO. ESSAYS, 


Contributed to the Eclectic Review. By John Foster, author of ‘‘ Essays on Dee 
eision of Human Charaeter,” ete. One volume, 12mo., $1,25. 


“ These contributions well deserve to class with those of Macauley, Jeffrey, and Sidney Smith 
in the Edinburgh Review.”—London Patriot. 


FREMONT.—OREGON AND CALIFORNIA EXPEDITION. 


Narrative of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in the year 1842, and 
to Oregon and North California in the years 1843-4. By Brevet Capt J.C. Fremont. 
Reprinted from the official report ordered to be published by the United States 
Senate. One volume, 8vo , paper cover, 25 cts. ; or printed on thick paper, bound, 
63 cents. : 

“ Capt. Fremont is not only one of the most courageous and intelligent travellers of the day, 
but one of the most graphic and admirable writers of the country; and his work has been uni- 
versally and justly welcomed as deeply interesting, and containing an immense amount of noveb 
information not elsewhere aecessible.’” 


GILFILLAN.—MODERN LITERATURE AND LITERARY 


MEN: Sketches of Modern Literature and Eminent Literary Men. (Being a Gal- 
lery of Literary Portraits.) By George Gilfillan. One volume, 12mo_, cloth, $1,255 
or in two parts, paper cover, $1,00. 


Contents —Lord Jeffrey, Wiliam Godwin, William Hazlitt, Robert Hall, Percy 
B. Shelley, Dr Chalmers, Thomas Carlyle, Thomas D. Quincey, John Foster, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Edward Irving, and the Preachers of the Day ; Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, Thomas Campbell, Lord Brougham, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Wordsworth, Robert Polloek, Charles Lamb, Allen Cunning- 
ham; and the Rural Poets, Ebenezer Etliort, John Keats, Thomas Babington Ma- 
eauley, ‘Fhomas Aird, Robert Southey, John Gibson Lockhart. 

“ Though the name of the author of this work is not familiar to us, his book is one which can- 
not fail to be read with a keen and general relish.’—Cour. & Enq. ᾿ 


GRANT.—MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN LADY, 


With Sketches of the Scenery and Manners in America, as they existed previous to 
the Revolution. By Mrs. Grant, (of Laggaw.) 12mo , paper cover 59 cts , cloth 75c. 


“This is a fascinating book in every aspect: the subjects, the manner, the graphic delineations, 
and the tasteful reminiscences. Mrs. Grant obtained great merited esteem from the people of the 
last generation for this memorial of her American juvenile days ; and the present race, who have 
not perused her vivid and truthful sketches, will be delighted with comparing the realities of 
New-York life, a hundred years ago, with its present changed exhibitions. Every American 
lady should read Mrs. Grant’s Memoirs ; and the gentlemen also can learn some noble lessons from 
the matrons of 1775.".—Com. dv. 


GOLDSMITH.—PICTORIAL VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated with upwards of 100: 
engravings on wood — One beautiful volume, octave, of 300 pages, $1,253; the same 
12mo., 75 cents ; miniature size 373 cents. 


“ We love to turn back over these rich old classics of our own Innguage, and rejuvenate our- 
selves by the never-failing associations which a reperusal always calls up. Let any one who has 
not read this immortal tale for fifteen or twenty years, try the experiment, and we will warrant 
that he rises up from the task—the pleasure, we should have said—a happier and a better man, 
In the good old Vicar of Wakefield, all is pure gold, without dross or alloy of any kind. This 
much we have said to our Inst generation renders. ‘T'his edition of the work, however, we take 
it, was got up for the benefit of the rising generation, and we really envy our young friends the 
pleasure which is before such of them as will rend it for the first time.’"—Savannah Republican. 


HOBSON.—MY UNCLE HOBSON AND I; 
Or Slashes at Life with a Free Broad-axe, by Pascal Jones. 12mo., paper cover 
50 cents, cloth 75 cents. 


“This is a queer title for a book, but it is not more so than the book itself. The interest of the 
story is well sustnined, and the book abounds with capital hits and satires on matters and things 
in general. It is, on the whole, a very clever and amusing performance. All who believe in the 
philosophy of * laughing and growing fat,” should read these ‘slashes,’ "Cincinnati Daily Atlas, 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Conrinuep. 


KIP.—THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 
By the Rev. William Ingraham Kip, M A. 12mo, $1,00. 

“This is the title of a very interesting volume, contnining a most attractive and instructive 
picture of the Eternal City. It is written iu a style of great benuty and eloquence, and cannot 
fail to be widely read with pleasure and profit, {t combines, in a remarkable degree, the fresh- 
ness and vigour of personal ubservation with the polished elegance and reiined taste of classical 
scholarship.’ —Cour. & Eng. 


LETTER-WRITER. 
The Useful Letter-Writer, comprising a succinct Treatise on the Epistolary Art, 
and Forms of Letters for all ordinary Occasions of Life. Compiled from the best 
authorities. Frontispiece, 32mo , gilt leaves, 33 cents. 

X= Forming one of the series of “" Miniature Classical Library.” 


LOVER.—HANDY ANDY: 


A Tale of Irish Life. By Samuel Lover. Illustrated with twenty-three characte- 
ristic steel Engravings. One volume, 8vo., cloth $1,25, boards $1,00. Cheap 
edition, two Plates, paper, 50 cents. 

“This boy Handy will be the death of us. What is the police force about, to allow the utter- 
ing of a publication that has already brought us to the briak of apoplexy fifty times ?’’—Sport. Rev. 


“LOVER, L. 5. D.A—TREASURE TROVE: 


A Tale. By Samuel Lover. 8vo., two steel Engravings, paper cover, 25 cents. 


“This is a capital thing. The gay and the grave, the ‘lively and severe,’ are united witha 
skilful hand, and there is a latent tone of sound morulity running through ‘L. 5. D.’ which will 
give a lasting value to its pages.’”-—Com. Adv. 


MANZONI.—THE BETROTHED. 


I Promessi Sposi; The Betrothed. By Alessandro Manzoni. A new translation. 
Two volumes, 12mo., paper cover, $1,00; cloth, $1,590. 

“We are delighted to meet with this master-piece of modern fiction, in a form which may ren- 
der it accessible to the English reading public. The [talinns consider ‘The Betrothed” the first 
fiction of the age, holding some affinity to the school of Sir Walter Scott, but surpassing his 
works in power and depth, as we confess it certainly does in moral design. ‘The Betrothed’ is 
well translated, and very handsomely got up; so as to be entitled, by its dress, to appear in the 
most refined circles, and by its intrinsic qualities to caarm and instruct every class of readers.””— 
Tait’s Magazine. 

MAXWELL.—FORTUNES OF HECTOR O'HALLORAN, 
And his man Mark Antony O'Toole. By W. H Maxwell. One vol., 8vo., two 
plates, paper, 59 cents; twenty-four plates, boards, $1,0), cloth $1.25. 

“Tt is one of the best of all the Irish stories—full of spirit, fun, drollery, and wit.”—Cour. & Enq. 


PURE GOLD FROM THE RIVERS OF WISDOM: 


A Collection of Short Extracts from the most Eminent writers—Bishop Hall, 
Jeremy Tay..>, Barrow, Hooker, Bacon, Leighton, Addison, Wilberforce, Johnson, 
Young, Soushey, Lady Montague, Hannah More, etc. One volume, 32mo., fron- 
tispiece, cloth gilt, 31 cents 

o> Forming one of the series of “‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 


REID.—A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all words authorized 
by eminent writers; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of English 
Words, and an Accented List of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By 
Alexander Reid, A.M , Rector of the Circus School, Edinburgh. With a Critical 
Preface by Henry Reed, Prof. of Eng Lit in the University of Pennsylvania. One 
vol., 12mo., of near 600 pages, well bound in leather, $1,00. 


SURRENNE.—PRONOUNCING FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


The Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and English Languages, 
Part I. French and English. PartIl English and French. By Gabriel Surrenne, 
F.A.SE One vol., 12mo, near 900 pages, strongly bound Price $$1,50. 

This new Pro jouncing Freich Dictionary will be found to be the most complete that has yet 
appeared. It is admirably adapted for the purpose of education, as well as reference for the 
French scholar. Although convenient sized, and sold at a low price, it contains every ward in 
use in the language, 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Conrmuep. 
STEWART.—ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 


Stable Economy: a Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Sta- 
bling, Grooming. Feeding, Watering, and Working. By John Stewart, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon With Notes and Additions, adapting it to American Food and Cli- 
mate, by A. B. Allen. 12mo, illustrated with 23 Engravings, $1,00. 

“No one should build a stable or own a horse without consulting the excellent directions for 
stabling and using the horse, in this book of Stewart’s. It is an invaluable vade mecum for all 
who have the luxury of a stable.””"— Eve. Miror. 

“The most valuable and compreheisive manual now published, and should be in the hands of 
all who keep horses.’—Newark Daily Adv. 


SOUTHGATE.—VISIT TO THE SYRIAN CHURCH. 


Narrative of a Visit to the Syrian [Jacobite] Church of Mesopotamia ; with State- 
ments and Reflections upon the Present State of Christianity in Turkey, and the 
Character and Prospects of the Eastern Churches. By the Rt. Rev. Horatio South- 
gate, D D. One volume, 12mo , with a Map, $1,00. 

“This volume is of more than ordinary interest, to all who would look into a book of travels 
through the most interesting portion of the world, written by a man well qualified by profession, 
by feeling, and by talent, to speak of what he saw. To the Christian, to the Episcopalian Chris- 
tiun, and none the less the Christian of other denominations, this volume will be a treasure: while 


it will be received with scarcely less interest by the scholar and the man of general reading.”-— 
Cour. & Eng. 


SOUTHEY.—LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By Robert Southey. One volume, 18mo., 38 cents. 

““Mr. Southey, in this narration, exhibits the reign of Charles I. and the Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell. It is a concise, but vivid sketch; and comprehends, in addition to the biographical 
portraiture of Cromwell himself, a condensed historica] detail of those times ; with notices of the 
various parties and proceedings of that spirit-stirring age.” 

“ We can cordially recommend this volume.’’— Tribune. 


SEWELL.—GERTRUDE: A TALE. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.A. 12mo., cloth 75 cts., paper cover 50 cts. 


“The Author of this elegant narrative has unfolded a profound acquaintance with the human 
heart; and has successfully adapted her knowledge to the illustration of the various principles of 
female conduct, as developed in ordinary life. We know of but few books of this cluss which 
are more worthy of attentive perusal by young women, than Gertrude.”’—Cour. & Eng. 


WOMAN’S WORTH: 
Or, Hints to Raise the Female Character. First American from the last English 
edition, with a Recommendatory Notice. By Emiry Marsuauu. 18mo., 38 cts. 


“The sentiments and principles enforced in this book may be safely commended to the atten 
tion of women of all ranks.”—Zondon Atlas. 


WORLD, THE, IN A POCKET-BOOK. 


Or Universal Popular Statistics, embracing a condensed account of the Commerce, 
Agriculture, Government, History, &c. of every Nation on the Globe ; with nume- 
rous Statistical Tables. 18mo , 50 ets. 

This vaiuuble little volume forms a complete reference book of statistical information, ina 
portable furm. 


WARREN.—LAW STUDIES: 


A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies and to every Department of 
the Legal Profession, Civil, Criminal, and Ecclesiastical; with an Account of the 
State of Law in Ireland and Scotland, and occasional Illustrations from American 
Law. By Samuel Warren, F.RS , Autthor of “Ἴδη Thousand a Year,” ete. 
Revised, with an American Introduction and Appendix, by Thomas W. Clerke, 
Counsellor at Law. One vol., 8vo , 675 pages, 89,50. 

The London copy of the present enlarged edition of Mr. Warren's work was submitted by the 
publishers to the judgment of the Hon. Ex-Chancellor Kent, whose opinion on it is thus briefly 
expressed: * It is an admirable work, and one which I can fully commend.’’ 


ZSCHOKKE.—INCIDENTS OF SOCIAL LIFE 
Amid the European Alps. ‘Translated from the German of J. H. Zschokke, by 
Louis Strack. 12mo., $1,00. 

Contents —I Fool of the 19th Century; II. Florian, the Fugitive of Jura; 
ΠῚ. Marble and Conrad ; IV. Hortensia, Asleep and Awake. 
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JUVENILE. 
BURDETT.—NEVER TOO LATE: 


An American Domestic Tale. By Charles Burdett. 18mo_, 38 cents. ; 
ἔξ: Forming a portion of the second series of “" Tales for the People and their 
Children ” 


The story is a simple, unadorned narrative, drawn mainly from real life. The author's aim has 
been to render it alike intelligible and interesting to all. 


BURDETT.—CHANCES AND CHANGES ; 


Or, Life as it is, Illustrated in the History of a Straw Hat. By Charles Burdett. 
18mo., 35 cents. ; 

f+ Forming a portion of the second series of “Tales for the People and their 
Children.” 


This little volume, founded on actual occurrences, is purely a domestic story, interesting as 
such, and inculcating good practical lessons of morality. 


BLOSSOMS (THE) OF MORALITY : 
Intended for the Amusement and Instruction of Young People. Illustrated with 23 
original designs by Darley. 18mo., 50 cents. . 


The tales and sketches in this little volume will be found appreciable by the young intellect, 
and of an interest which will secure their attention. 


BACHE.—CLARA’S AMUSEMENTS. 


By Mrs. Anna Bache. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Square 16mo., 50 cts. 


This volume is admirably adapted to convey information and recreation to children. The 
incidents and most of the conversations being from actual life. 


BARWELL.—LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARN. 
ERS, in Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Ilustrated with many Cuts. 
Square, 16mo., cloth, 50 cents. 


The utmost simplicity has been adopted in these Lessons—the author having adopted the mode 
of speech used by children, as the best adapted to lead the young mind to a knowledge of fucts 


BOONE.—ADVENTURES OF DANIEL BOONE, 


The Kentucky Rifleman. By the author of “ Uncle Philip’s Conversations.” One 
volume, 18mo , 372 cents. 
it Forming one of the series of “ΔΑ Library for my Young Countrymen.” 
“Tt is an excellent narrative, written in a plain, familiar style, and sets forth the character and 


wild adventures of the hero of the Kentucky wilderness in a very attractive light. The boys will 
all be in an agony to read it.’—Com, Adv. 


BOYS’ MANUAL. 


Comprising a Summary View of the Studies, Accomplishments, and Principles of 
Conduct, best suited for promoting Respectability and Success in Life. One vol., 
18mo., 50 cents. 


COTTON.—ELIZABETH ; OR, THE EXILES OF SIBE- 


RIA. By Madame Cotton. Miniature size, 314 cents. 
iS Forming one of the series of ‘* Miniature Classical Library.’’ 
The extensive popularity of this little tale is well known. 


COPLEY.—EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. 


By Mrs. Copley. With a frontispiece. One volume, 18mo., 37} cents. 

“ΠΑ continuation of the little library of popular works for ‘the People and their Children.’ Its 
design is, by giving the bonrding-school history of a young girl, whose early education had been 
conducted on Christian principles, to show the pre-eminent value of those principles in moulding 
and adorning the character, and enabling their possessor successfully to meet the temptations and 
trials of life. It is attractively written and full of interest.”—€om. Adv. 


CAMERON.—THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER: 
A Tale of Humble Life. By Mrs. Cameron, author of “Emma and her Nurse,” 
“The Two Mothers,” ete., ete. One vol., 18mo., frontispiece, 373 cents. 

“We welcome, in this little volume, o valuable addition to the excellent series of “Tales foy 


the People and their Children.” Ths story conveys high moral truths, ina most attractive form.” 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 
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JUV ENILE—Conrinuep. 
LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 


By ἃ Lady. Embellished with ten spirited Plates. Square, 16mo., 63 cents. 


The author’s design in writing this little volume was no less to instruct and improve, than te 
amuse young children. 


LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND; 


Or, Intellectual Mirror. Being an elegant Collection of the most delightful little 
Stories and interesting Tales ; chiefiy translated from that much admired work, 
L’Ami des Enfans. Ilustrated with numerous wood-cuts. From the twentieth 
London edition. One volume, 18mo , 59 cents. 


ke Forming one of the series of “ Tales for the People and their Children.” 


MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 
Written for Young People, by Capt. Marryat. Two vols., J8mo., frontisp , 75 cts: 
{i> Forming a portion of the series of “‘ Tales for the People and their Children.” 


*‘ Nothing can be conceived more like the career of a family of settlers than that recorded here. 
Scenery, ineidents and characters are all drawn from nature ; every thing is ds renl as in “ Robin= 
zon Crusoe.” All the descriptions are marvellously tree and life-iike.’.—Cour. & Eng. 


MARRYAT.—THE MISSION, OR SCENES IN AFRICA. 
Written for Young People, by Capt. Marryat. Two vols., 18mo., frontisp , 75 cts. 
§G- Forming a portion of the series of “‘ Tales for the People and their Children.” 


“Capt. Marryat’s ‘Settlers in Canada’ was a most charming little work, and we find these 
Scenes in Africa,’ constructed on the same model, no less delightful. They happily combine 
interesting adventure, moral instruction, and valuable information, and afford far more agreeable 
reading than works of fiction.”"—Protestant Churchman. 


MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY; 
Or, The Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young Persons, by Capt. Marryat. 
Complete in three vols., 18mo., with frontispiece, cloth gilt, $1,12. 
ix Forming a portion of the series of *‘ Tales for the People and their Children.” 
“Tt is the modern Crusoe, and is entitled to take rank with that charming romance.”—Com, Adv. 


MARTINEAU—THE CROFTON BOYS: 
A Tale for Youth, by Harriet Martineau. 18mo., frontispiece, 83 cents. 
{= Forming one of the series of “‘ Tales for the People and their Children.”’ 


“Tt abounds in interest, and is told with the characteristi¢ ability and spirit of Uhe distinguished 
author.”’—Eve. Post. 


MARTINEAU—THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE: 


A Tale of the French Revolution. By Harriet Martineau. One volume, 18mo., 
frontispiece, cloth gilt, 33 cents. 
gr Forming one of the series of ‘‘ Tales for the People and theit Children.” 


“Here, in a style even more familiar than Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, we huve a graphie 
epitome of many facts connected with the days of the ‘ Revolution.’ ”’—Cour. & Eng. 


MORE.—DOMESTIC TALES 


And Allegories, illustrating Human Life. By Hannah More. One vol., 18mo., 38 cts. 


ConTents.—I. Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. If. Mr. Fantom the Philosopher. III. Two 
Shoemakers. IV. Giles the Poacher. V. Servant turned Soldier. WI. Genera! Jail Delivery. 


MORE.—RURAL TALES. 


By Hannah More. One volume, 18mo., 38 cents. 
Contents.—I. Parley the Porter. If. All for the Best. If. Two Wealthy Farmers, IV. Tom 
White. V. Pilgrims. VI. Valley of Tears. 
&P Forming e portion of the series of “Tales for the People and their Children.” 


These two volumes comprise that portion of Hannah More’s Repository Tales which are adapted 
to general usefulness in this country. 


PRATT.—DAWNINGS OF GENIUS ; 


Or, the Early Lives of some Eminent Persons of the last Century. By Anne Pratt. 
One volume, 18mo., frontispiece, 38 cents. 
<= Forming one of the series of “ A Library for my Young Countrymen.” 
Contents.—Sir Humphrey Davy; Rev. George Crabbe; Buron Cuvier; Sir Joshua Rey 
molds; Lindiey Murray; Sir James Mockintosh; Dr. Adem Clarke, 
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JUVENI L E—Conrinvep. 
PUSS IN BOOTS: 


A pure Translation in Prose, from the original German. Tilustrated with several 
original Designs, suitable for the tastes of the Young or Old, by the celebrated artist, 
Oito Speckter. One vol., square 12mo , cloth gilt. 


SAINT PIERRE.—PAUL AND VIRGINIA: 


A Tale, by J.B H de Saint Pierre. One volume, 32mo., frontisp., cloth gilt, 31 cts. 
i= Forming one of the series of "" Miniuture Ciussical Library.” 
The translation of this interesting und affecting little tale was made by the celebrated Helen 
Maria Williams, at Paris, amidst the horrors of Robespierre’s tyranny. 


SANDHAM.—THE TWIN SISTERS : 
A Tale for Youth. By Mrs. Sandham. From the twentieth London edition. Ones 


volume, /8mo , frontispiece, cloth gilt, 33 cts. 
X= Forming a portion of the series of * "Tales for the People and their Children.” 
“The moral is excellent throughout. Its merit renders it a pleasant book for even grown-up 
children."'— Boston Post. 


SMITH.—ADVENTURES OF CAPT. JOHN SMITH, 


The Founder of the Colony of Virginia. By the author of Uncle Philip’s Conver- 


sations. One volume, 18mo., frontispiece, 38 cents. 
Forming one of the series of ** Library fur my Young Countrymen.” 
It will be read by youth with ull the interest of a novel, and certainly with much more profit, 


SHERWOOD.—DUTY IS SAFETY ; 
Or, Troublesome Tom. By Mrs. Sherwood. One vol., small 4to., illustrated, 25 cts. 


SHERWOOD.—THINK BEFORE YOU ACT, 


By Mrs. Sherwood. One volume, small 4to., wood-cuts, cloth, 25 cents. 


SHERWOOD.—JACK THE SAILOR-BOY. 


By Mrs. Sherwood. One volume, small 4to., wood-cuts, cloth, 25 cents. 


SHERWOOD.—CLEVER STORIES FOR BOYS 


And Girls. By Mrs. Sherwood. One volume, square 16mo., illustrated, 59 cts. 
ΕΞ This volume comprises the above three separate works. 
“Mrs. Sherwood’s stories carry with them always such an excellent moral, that no child ca3 
read them without becoming better.’’—Phitad. Enq. 


TAYLOR.—RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 


By the author of ‘“ Original Poems.”? Finely illustrated, square 16mo., 50 ets. 
his volume has been for many years a great fuvorite with the young. 


VERY LITTLE TALES, 
For Very Little Children, in single Syllables of three and four Letters—first series, 
One volume, square 18mo , numerous illustrations, cloth, 33 ets. 

Srconp Series, in single Syllables of four and five Letters. One vol., square, 
18mo , numerous illustrations—to match first series—33 cents. 


WRIGHT.—OCEAN WORK, ANCIENT AND MODERN; 
Or, Evenings on Sea and Land. By J. Hall Wright, author of “‘ Breakfast-Table 
Science.” 18mo., 38 cents. 
§< Forming a portion of the second series of ‘Tales for the People and their Children.” 

WORLD (THE) BEFORE YOU; 
Or, The Log-Cabin. By the author of ‘Three Experiments of Living,” ‘‘ The 
Huguenots in France and America,” ete. One volume, 18mo., 59 cents. 

It is truly what the writer intended it should be: “‘ A Guide to Usefulness and Happiness.” 


YOUTH’S BOOK OF NATURE; 


Or, The Four Seasons Illustrated, being Familiar Descriptions of Natural History, 
made during Walks in the Country. By Rev. H. Β. Draper. Illustrated with 
upwards of 50 wood Engravings. One vol , square 16mo., 75 cents. 

“One of the most faultless volumes for the young that has ever been issued.’’—Chr. Reflectors 


ZSCHOKKE.—THE GOLDMAKER’S VILLAGE. 


Translated from the German of H. Zschokke, 18mo., 38 cents. 
XF Forming a portion of the second series of “Tales for the People and their Children.’ 
“As a writer of tales, no author pleases us so well as Zschokke. ‘There is about his stories @ 
naturalness of incident and character that charms us beyond measure.”— Tribune. 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ARNOLD.—A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK 


And Practical Grammar. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and carefully 
Corrected, by J. A. Spencer, A M._ One volume, 12mo , neatly bound, 75 cents. 
ἘΠῚ If preferred, the First Latin Book, or the Second Latin Book and Grammar, 
can be had separately. Price 59 cents each. ~ 
The chief object of this work (which is founded on the principles of imitation and frequent 
repetition) is to enable the pupil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his accidence. 


ARNOLD.—LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION : 


A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. 
Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One volume, 12mo., neatly 
bound, $1,00. 

This work is also founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition. It is at once 
a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book; and considerable attention hus been pnid to the 
subject of Synonymes. 


ARNOLD.—A FIRST AND SECOND GREEK BOOK ; 


With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and 
Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. 12mo. 


ARNOLD.—GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION : 


A Practical introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. 
Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.-M. One volume, 12mo. 


This work consists of a Greek Syntax, founded on Buttmann’s, and Easy Sentences translated 
into Greck, after given Examples, and with given Words. 


ARNOLD.—A GREEK READING BOOK ; 


Including a Complete Treatise on the Greek Particles. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. 
Revised by J. A. Spencer, AM. One volume, 12mo. 


ARNOLD.—CORNELIUS NEPOS ; 


With Practical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each Chap- 
ter. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised, with Additional Notes, by Prof John- 
son, Professor of the Latin Language in the University of the City of New-York. 
One neat volume, 12mo. , 


“ ARNOLD’s GREEK AND LATIN SeRtes.—The publication of this valuable collection of ciu3 
sical schooi books may be regurded as the presuge of be ter things in respect to the mode cf teach 
ing and acquiring languages. Heretofore boys have been condemned to the drudgery of going 
over Lutin aud Greek Grammar without the remotest conception of the value of what th 1y were 
learning, und every day becoming more and more disgusted with the dry and unmeaning task ; 
but now, by Mr. Arnold’s admirable method—substantially the same with that of Ollendortf -the 
moment they take up the study of Latin or Greek, they begin to learn sentences, to acquire ideas, 
to see how the Romans and Greeks expressed themselves, how their mode of expression differed 
from ours, and by degrees they lay up a stock of knowledge which is utterly astonishing to those 
who have dragged on month after month in the old-fashioned, dry, and tedious way of learning 
languages. Ἢ = 

“Mr. Arnold, in fact, has had the good sense to adopt the system of nature. A child learns his 
own language by imitating what he hears, and constantly repexting it till it is fastened in the 
memory ; in the same way Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to work at Exercises in Latin and 
Greek, involving the elementary principles of the language —words are supplied—the mode of 
putting them together is told the pupil—he is shown how the ancients expressed their ideas ; and 
then, by repeating these things again and again—iterum iterumgue—the ducile pupil has them 
indelibly impressed upon his memory and rooted in his understanding. 

“The American editor is a thorough classical scholar, and has been a practicnl teacher for 

enrs in this city He has devoted the utmost care to a complete revision of Mr. Arnold’s works, 
ie corrected several ecors of inadvertence or otherwise, hus rearranged and improved various 
matters in the eurly volumes of the series, und has attended most diligently to the accurate print- 
ing and mechanical execution of the whole. We anticipate most confidently the speedy adoption 
of these works in our schools and colleges."’—Cour. & Enq. 

ΣΤ΄ Arnold’s Series of Classical Works has attained a circulation almost unparalleled in Engk nd, 
being introduced into nearly all the great Public Schools and leading Educutional Institutions, 
They are also very highly recommended by some of the best American Scholars, for introduction 
into the Classical Schools of the United States. They are already used in the University of the 
City of New-York, Rutger’s Female [nstitute, N. Y.; Union College, Schenectudy; Mt. St. 
Mary’s College, Md.; Yale College, New-Haven; and numerous lurge schools throughout the 


Union. 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS—Conrinvzp. 


ARNOLD.—LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 
By Thomas Arnold, D.D. With an Introduction and Notes, by Prof. Henry Reed. 
‘One volume 12mo., $1,25. 


X= This volume has already been adopted as a text-book in the University of Pennsylvania 
and Union College, Schenectady. 


ADLER.—A NEW GERMAN READER; 


With Reference to Ollendorff’s German Grammar. By G. J. Adler, Prof. of the 
German Language and Lit. in the University of the City of New-York. (In Press.) 


GRAHAM.—ENGLISH SYNONYMES ; 


Classified and Explained, with Practical Exercises. By G.T. Graham, author of 
“* Helps to English Grammar,” etc. Edited, with illustrative authorities, by Henry 
Reed, Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the University of Pennsylvania. One volume, 12mo. 

“Jt is impossible not to praise both the design and execution of this work. It fills a chasm in 
our scholastic literature. Previous to this publication, we had but three works of the kind, 
whether for young or old students, (Trussler, Taylor, Crabb,) and not one of them is practical 
enough for elementary purposes.’’—London Atheneum. 


GESENIUS.—HEBREW GRAMMAR, BY RODIGER. 


Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. Enlarged and Improved by Εἰ. Rédiger, Prof. of 
Oriental Literature in the University of Halle. Translated by Benj. Davies, Doct. 
in Philosophy of the University of Leipsic ; with a Hebrew Reading Book, prepared 
by the translator, carefully reprinted from the fouteenth edition, (just published in 
London, by Bagster.) Complete in one handsome 8vo. volume. 

“The excellence of Gesenius’s Grammar is universally acknowledged. Its adaptation, both 
in matter and method, to meet the wants of Hebrew students, is triumphantly established by the 
fact that no fewer than thirteen editions have been sold. The new edition, from which this trans- 
lation has been made, was prepared by Prof. Rodiger, and appeared in 1845. Among living Phi- 
lologists, there are but few names in higher repute than Rodiger’s. His edition of this Grammar 
may therefore be supposed to contain some real improvements, as well as changes and additions; 
and this presumption is fully borne out by a comparison with the thirteenth edition, which was 
itself improved by the author’s last revision. The addition of the Reading Book, as an intro- 
duction to the translating of Hebrew, will prove (the compiler hopes) of material service to the 
student in mastering the Grammar and acquiring the language.”—Ezt. from Translator’s Pref. 


GUIZOT.—GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


In Europe, from the fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Guizot, Professor of History to la Faculte des Lettres 
of Paris, and Minister of Public Instruction. Third American edition, with Notes 
by C. 5. Henry, ἢ. ἢ. One volume, 12mo., $1,00. 

“M. Guizot, in his instructive Lectures, has given us an epitome of modern history, distinguished 
by all the merit which, in another department, renders Blackstone a subject of such peculiar and 
unbounded praise—a work closely condensed, including nothing useless, omitting nothing essen- 
tial; written with grace, and conceived and arranged with consummate ability.”—Boston Trave 


KEIGHTLEY.—THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE 


And Italy; designed for the use of Schools. By Thomas Keightley. Numerous 
wood-cut illustrations. One volume, 18mo., half bound, 44 cents. 

“This is a neat little volume, and well adapted to the purpose for which it was prepared. It 
presents, in ἃ very compendious and convenient form, every thing relating to the subject, of im- 
portance to the young student.”"—Z. [. star. 


MICHELET.—HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By M. Michelet, Professor of History in the College of France, author of ‘* The 
History of France,” etc. One vol., 12mo. . 

“ἜΤ have looked over Michelet’s Roman History in the original, with the admiration which all 
the works of that great master must inspire. It is in many respects admirably udapted to the pur- 


poses of instrnction in our higher seminaries of learning, &c. “ ALONZ» POTTER. 
“Union College.” ἱ 


MANDEVILLE.—NEW ENGLISH READER: 


A Course of Reading for Common Schools and the Lower Classes of Academies, 
on a Scientific plan; being in part an abridgement of the author’s ‘ Elements of 
Reading and Oratory.” By H Mandeville, Prof. of Moral Philosophy and Belles 
Lettres in Hamilton College, N. Y. One volume, 12mo. 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS—Continvzp. 


OLLENDORFF.—NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the German Language. 
By Η. 6. Ollendorff! Reprinted from the Frankfort edition; to which is added ἃ 
Systematic Outline of the different Parts of Speech, their Inflection and Use, with 
full Paradigms, and a complete list of the Irregular Verbs. By G. J, Adler, Prof. of 
the German Language in the University of the City of New York. 12mo., $1,50. 

“ Ollendortf’s New Method of Learning to Read,Write, and Speak the German Language, has 
hod an extensive circulation in England, and its demand in this country also has constantly beer 
increasing of late. Nor is its popularity undeserved ; for it supplies a deficiency which has beer 
Jong and deeply felt by all those who have engaged in either teaching or learning the German. 

“The German has hitherto been treated too much like a dead language; and hence many, dis- 
gusted with the cumbrous terminology and crabbed rules which in the very outset met their eye, 
have given up the acquisition of the language in despair. Ollendorff has completely remedied 
this evil. Beginning with the simplest phrnses, he gradually introduces every principle of Gram- 
mar; and he does it by interblending the rules with such copious exercises and idiomatic expres- 
sions, that, by a few months’ diligent application, and under the guidance of a skilful instructor, 
any one may acquire every thing that is essential to enzble him to read, to write, and to converse 
in the language.” 3 A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform; price 75 cents. 


OLLENDORFF.—NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the French Language. By 
H. G. Ollendorff. With an Appendix, containing the Cardinal and Ordinal Num- 
bers, and full Paradigms of the Regular and Irregular, Auxiliary, Reflective, and 
Impersonal Verbs, by J. L. Jewett. One volume, 12mo., $1,50. 

“The plan pursued in teaching the French is snbstantially the same with that developed in the 
German Method. Avoiding the exclusively didactic character of the older treatises on the one 
hand, and the tedious prolixity of detail which encumbers modern systems on the other, Ollendorff 
combines and thoroughly teaehes at onee both the theory and practice of the language. The 
student who pursues his method will therefore be relieved from the apprehension of either for- 
getting his rules before practice has grounded him in their principles, or of learning sentences b 
rote which he cannot analyze. Speaking and writing French, which in other systems is delay: 
until the learner is presumed to be master of Etymology and Syntax, and consequently is seldom: 
acquired, by this method is commenced with the first lesson, continued throughout, and made the 
efficient means of acquiring, almost imperceptibly, a thorough knowledge of grammar; and this 
without diverting the learner’s attention for a moment from the language itself, with which he ig 
naturally most desirous of becoming familiar. 

The text of Ollendorff, curefully revised and corrected, is given in the present edition without 
abridgment. To this the American editur has added an Appendix, containing the cardinal and 
Ordinal Numbers, and full conjugation of all the Verbs. The work is thus rendered complete, and 
the necessity of consulting other treatises is wholly obviated.” 

gee A Key to the above, in ἃ separate volume, uniform; 75 cents. 


OLLENDORFF.—NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 
A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Italian Language. By 
H. G. Ollendorff. With Additions and Corrections, by Felix Foresti, Prof. of the 
Ttalian Language in the University of the City of N. Y. One vol.,12mo. (In Press.) 
M. Ollendorff’s System, applied to the study of the Italian Language, possesses all the advan- 
tages of his method of learning the German and French, and will undoubtedly, as its merits be 
eome known, take the place of all other Grammars. 
o> A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform, 


REID.—A DICTIONARY OF ΤῊΝ ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


Containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all Words authorized) 
by eminent writers; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of English 

ords, and an accented list of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By 
Alexander Reid, A.M., Rector of the Circus School, Edinburgh. With a Critical. 
Preface by Henry Reed, Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the Univ. of Pa. 12mo., near 600 p., $1. 


The attention of Professors, Students, Tutors, and Heads of Families is solicited to this yolume. 
Notwithstanding its compact size and distinctness of type, it comprises forty thousand words, 
In addition to the correct orthoepy, this manual of words contains four valuable improvements :— 

I. The primitive word is given, and then follow the immediate derivatives in alphabetical or- 
der, with the part of speech appended. 

Il. After the primitive word is inserted the original term whence it is formed, with the name 
of the language from which it is derived. 

UI. There is subjoined'a Vocabulary of the Roots of English words, by which the accurate 
purport of them is instantly discoverable. 

TV. An accented List, to the number of fifteen thousand, of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Pre- 
per Nanoes, is added. 
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GLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS—Conrinvep. 


SURRENNE.—THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIC. 
TIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in two parts. 
Part one, French and English ; part two, English and French; the first part com- 
prehending words in common use—terms connected with Science—terms belonging 
to the Fine Arts—4000 Historical names—4000 Geographical names—11,000 terms 
lately published, with the pronunciation of every word according to the French 
Academy, and the most eminent Lexicographers and Grammarians ; together with 
750 Critical Remarks, in which the various methods of pronouncing employed by 
different authors are investigated and compared with each other. The second part, 
containing a copious Vocabulary of English words and expressions, with the pro- 
nunciations accerding to Walker. ‘The whole preceded by a practical and compre- 
hensive system ef French pronunciation. By Gabriel Surrenne, F.A.S.E., French 
Teacher in Edinburgh, Cerresponding Member of the French Grammatical Society 
of Paris. One volume, 12mo., nearly 900 pages, neatly bound—$1,50. 

“This werk must have been one of very great labor, as it is evidently ef deep research, We 
have given it a careful examination, and are perfectly safe in saying, we have uever before seen 
any thing of the kind at all to compare with it. Our space will not permit us give more than 
this general testimony to its value. Long asthe title is,and much as it promises, our examination 
of the work proves that all the promises are fulfilled, and we think that no student of the French 
language should, for a moment, hesitate to possess himself of it. Nor, indeed, will it be found less 
useful to the accomplished French schelar, who will find in it a fund of information which can 
no where be met with in any one book. Such a work has for a long time been greatly needed, 
and Mr. Surrenne has supplied the deficiency in a masterly style. We repeat, therefore, our weli- 
digested opinion, that no on? in search of a knowledge of the niceties of the French language, 
should be without it.”’—N ational Magazine for May, 1846. 


TAYLOR.—A MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 


HISTORY ; comprising, I. Ancient History, containing the Political History, 
Geographical Position, and Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, care- 
fully digested srora the Ancient Writers, and illustrated by the discoveries of Modern 
Scholars and Lravellers. 

Il. Mopern Hrstery, containing the Rise and Progress of the principal Euro- 
pean Nations, their Political History, and the Changes in their Social Condition ; 
with a Hisrery ut the Colonies founded by Europeans. By ΨΥ. Cooke Taylor, 
LL. D., ot 'Trinity College, Dublin. Revised, with additions on American History, 
by C. 5. Henry, ἢ) D., Professor of History in the University of N. Y. One hand- 
some vol., 8vo., of 800 pages, $2,25. {G= For convenience as a class-beok, the 
Ancient or Modern portion can be had in separate volumes. 

This Manual of History is fast superseding all other compends, and is already adopted asa 
text-book in Harvard, Columbia, Yale, New-York, Pennsylvania, and Brown Universities, and 
several leading Academies. 


WARNER.—RUDIMENTAL LESSONS IN MUSIC. 


Containing the Primary Instruction requisite for all Beginners in the Art, whether 
Vocal or Instrumental. By James F. Warner, translator of ‘‘ Weber's Theory of 
Musical Composition,” ‘‘ Kiibler’s Anleitung zum Gesang-Unterrichte,’”’ [Boston 
Academy’s Manual,] &c., &c. One vol., 18mo., cloth, 50 cents. 

“ We do not know how we can do a more substantial service to teachers and scholars in music, 
vocal or instrumental, than by urging them to adopt this volume asa class book. It is full and 
complete on every topic connected with the subject, clear in its arrangement, and concise in ex- 
pression. The illustrations are numerous and ingenious, and must prove very valuable aids to the 
learner, in comprehending the subject, as well as to the teacher in imparting instruction.”’"— Tribune 


WARNER.—FIRST STEPS IN SINGING. 


The Primary Note Reader, or First Steps in Singing at Sight. By James F. War- 
mer. 12mo., 25 cents. 

This volume of musical exercises is designed as a supplement to the author’s “ Rudimental 
Lessons in Music.’ The two works, taken together, are intended to furnish the beginner in vocal 
music, with a complete set of books adapted to his purpose. 


WRIGHT.—PRIMARY LESSONS : 


In which a Single Letter is first Taught, with its power; then another Letter is 
Taught in the same inanner, ard the two combined into a Word—an application of 
the letters being made in words as fast as they are learned. The words thus learned 
are arranged into easy sentences, so that the Jearner is immediately initiated into 
Reading Lessons. By Albert D. Wright, author of “ Analytical Orthography,” 
Phonological Chart, ὥς. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 


ΠΡ ON a «CO. 
No. 200 Broadway, New-York, and No. 16 Little Britain, London, 


Respectfully invite the attention of Literary and Professional Gentlemen, Heads οἱ 
Public Institutions, and the Public generally, to their 


VERY EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK 


STANDARD WORKS, 


EMBRACING 
THE BEST EDITIONS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, IN 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, |NAVAL AND MILITARY SCI-| CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY AND 
Ξ ΜΙ f 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, ENCES, NERALOGY, 
THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIAS- | NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, MEDICINE, 
TICAL HISTORY, MORAL AND POLITICAL SCI- | NATURAL HISTORY, 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA, ENCE, MATHEMATICS,PHYSICS AND 
FINE ARTS, AGRICULTURE, BOTANY AND MECHANICS, 
ARCHITECTURE AND ENGI- GARDENING, PHILOLOGY, AND GENERAL 
NEERING, | GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, LITERATURE, 


A great variety of 


BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS 
OF ALL SIZES, IN ELEGANT AND PLAIN BINDINGS. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
ALL THE APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS IN USE. 


Together with 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTATION OF EUROPEAN BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Respectfully inform Literary and Professional Gentlemen, that they still continue the branch of their house in Lom 
don, No. 16 Little Britain, as established in 1830, and they invite the attention of the friends of Literature to the im- 
portant advantages the Establishment affords for the importation of Books specially ordered. Among the great 
variety of Publications abroad, comparatively few are for sale m this country. A great inconvenience is therefore 
obviated by this arrangement, as any person may leave his order for any particular work, and, by the rapid commu- 
nication of steamers, the Book is at hand in a few weeks. 

Professors and Students of Theology, Law, and Medicine—Architects, Mechanics, and all who are unable to pro- 
cure Foreign Books in our own country, may, for the small commission of ten per cent. on the cost, procure any 
work published in any part of Europe. 

Books for incorporated Institutions are Imported free of duty. 


D. A. & Co. have, in addition to their branch in London, an Agent in Leipsic for the supply of all orders for Books 
published throughout Germany—also in Brussels, Paris, Florence and Madrid; so that they are prepared to exe- 
cute with great fidelity and promptness, al! orders intrusted to their care from any portion of the Continental Book 
Market. 


The advantages which such facilities offer to Literary Institutions, Professional Gentleman, and the Literary 
Public for a speedy supply of Books from the great Book Marts of Europe, all will acknowledge. 


A MONTHLY LITERARY BULLETIN, 


Containing a list of all books published during every month in Great Britain, together with a selected list of New 
American Publications, with the prices affixed, and other important literary information, is published immediately 
on the arrival of the steamer of the lst of every month As this periodical is furnished gratis, gentlemen who de 
sire to receive it will please address the publishers, 200 Broadway. 


(eF Orders for single copies or by the quantity, will be received until 3 o'clock the day previous to the sal 
ing of the steamer from Boston, on the 1st and 16th of each month. oP 
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